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TO 


HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 

WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 


SIKE, 

Your Majesty has graciously sanctioned the 
presentation of the Second Volume of the Annals of 
Rajpootana to the Public under the auspices of Your 
Majesty’s name. . ^ ^ 

In completing this work, it has been my endeavour to 
draw a faithful picture of States, the ruling principle of 
which is the pateimity of the Sovereign. Imttiithis patri- 
archal form is the best suited to the g'enius of the people, 
may be presumed fiom its dmabilitj'', which war, famine, 
and anarchy have failed to destroy. The throne has always 
been the watch-word and rallying-point of the Rajpoots. 
My piayer is, that it may continue so, and that neither the 
love of conquest, nor false views of policy, may tempt us to 
subvert the independence of these States, some of which 
have braved the storms of more than ten centuries. 

It will not, I trust, be deemed presumptuous in the 
Annalist of these gallant and long-oppressed races thus to 
solicit for them a lull measuie of Your Majesty’s gracious 
patronage ; in return for which, the Rajpoots, making Your 
Majesty’s enemies their own, would glory m assuming the 
‘ saffron robe,’ emblematic of death or victory, under the 
banner of that chivalry of which Your Majesty is the head. 

That Your Majesty’s throne may ever be surrounded by. 
chiefs who will act up to the principles of fealty maintained ■ 
at all hazards by the Rajpoot, is the heaitfelt aspiration of, 

SIRE, 

Your Majesty’s 

Devoted subject and servant,' 

JAMES TOD. 




INTRODUCTION. 


In placing before the Public the concluding volume of the 
Annals of Pajpootana, 1 have fulfilled what I considered 
to be a sacred obligation to the races amongst whom I have 
passed the better portion of my life ; and although no man 
can more highly appieciate public approbation, I am far 
less eager to court that approbation, than to awaken a 
sympathy for the objects of my work, the interesting people 
of Pajpootana. 

I need add nothing to what was urged in the Introduc- 
tion to the First Volume on the subject of Indian History ; 
and trust that, however slight the analogy between the 
chronicles of the Hindus and those of Europe, as historical 
works, they will serve to banish the reproach, which India 
has so long laboured under, of possessing no records of past 
events : my only fear now is, that they may be thought 
redundant. 

I think I may confidently affirm, that ■whoever, without 
being alarmed at their bulk, has the patience attentively to 
peruse these Annals, cannot fail to become well acquainted 
with all the peculiar features of Hindu Society, and will be 
enabled to trace the foundation and progress of each state 
in Pajpootana, as well as to form a just notion of the 
chamcter of a people, upon -whom, at a future period, our 
existence in India mav depend. 

"Whatever novelty the enquirer into the origin of nations 
may find in these pages, I am ambitious to claim for them 
a l^her title than a mass of mere archseological data. To 
see humanity under every aspect, and to observe the influ- 
ence of different creeds upon man in his social capacity, 
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must ever be one of the highest sources of mental enjoy- 
ment ; and I may hope that the personal qualities herein 
delineated, will allow the labourer in this vast field of phi- 
losophy to enlarge his sphere of acquaintance with human 
varieties. In the present ciicumstaiices of our alliance with 
these states, every trait of national character, and even 
every traditional incident, which, by leading us to under- 
stand and respect their peculiarities, may enable us to 
secure their fiiendship and esteem, become of infinite 
importance The inoie Ave study theii history, the better 
shall Ave comprehend the causes of their international quar- 
rels, the oiigin of their tributary engagements, the secret 
principles of their mutual repulsion, and the sources of their 
stren^h and their Aveakness as an aggregate body . without 
Avhich knoAvledge it is impossible Ave can arbitrate with jus- 
tice in their national disputes , and, as respects ourselves, 
Ave may convert a means of defence into a source of bitter 
hostility 

It has been iiiy aim to diA'eisify as much as possible the 
details of this volume In the Annals of MarAvar, I have 
traced the conquest and peopling of an immense region bj” 
a handful of strangers , and have dwelt, perhaps, with 
tedious minuteness on the long icigii of Raja Ajft Sing and 
the thirty years’ Avar, to sheiv Avliat rhe energy of one of 
these petty states, iniiielled by a sense of oppression, 
effected against the colossal poAvei of its enemies. It is a 
portion of their history Avliich should be deeply studied by 
those who have succeeded to the paramount power ; for 
Arungzeb had less reason to distrust the stability of his 
dominion than we have . yet Avhat is now the house of 
Timour ^ The resouices of Marv'^ar Avere reduced to as low 
an ebb at the close of Arungzdb’s reign, as they are at the 
present time yet did that state surmount all its difficul- 
ties, and bring armies into the field that annihilated the 
forces of the empire Let us not, then, mistake the supine- 
ness engendered by long oppression, for Avant of feeling, 
nor mete out to these high-spirited people the same mea- 
sure of contumely, with which we have treated the subjects 
of our earlier conquests. 

The Annals of the Bhattis may be considered as the link 
connecting the tribes of India Proper with the ancient 
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races west of the Indus, or Indo-Scythia ; and although they 
will but slightly interest the general reader, the antiquary 
may find in them many new topics for investigation, as well 
as in the Sketch of the Desert, which has preserved the 
relics of names that once promised immortality. 

The patriarchal simplicity of the Jit communities, upon 
whose ruins the state of Bikaner was founded, affords a 
picture, however imperfect, of petty republics, — a form of 
government little known to eastern despotism, and proving 
the tenacity of the ancient Gete’s attachment to liberty. 

Amber, and its scion Shekhavati, possess a still greater 
interest from their contiguity to oui frontier A multitude 
of singular privileges is attached to the Shekhavati federa- 
tion, which it behoves the paramount power thoroughly to 
understand, lest it should be led by false views to pursue a 
policy detrimental to them as well as to ourselves. To this 
extensive community belong the Laikhanfs, so utterly 
unknown to us, that a recent internal tumult of that tribe 
was at first mistaken for an irruption of our old enemies, 
the Pindarrfs. 

Harouti may claim oui legard from the high bearing of 
its gallant race, the Haras ; and the singular character of 
the individual with whose biography its history closes, and 
which cannot fail to inipait juster notions of the genius 
of Asiatics. 

So much for the matter of this volume — with regard to 
the manner, as the Rajpoots abhor all jileas ad misericor- 
diam, so likeAvise does theii annalist, who begs to repeat, 
in order to deprecate a standard of ci iticism inapplicable to 
this performance, that it professes not to be constructed on 
exact historical piinciples Nonhi^tona, sed particulce his- 
tonas. 

In conclusion, I adopt the pei oration of the ingenuous, 
pious, and liberal Abulfazil, ivhen corniileting his History 
of the Provinces of India . “ Praise be unto God, that by 
the assistance of his Divine grace, I have completed the 
History of the Rajpoots. The account cost me a great deal 
of trouble in collecting, and I found such difficulty in ascer- 
taining dates, and in reconciling the contradictions in the 
several histories of the Princes of Rajpootana, that I had 
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nearly resolved to relinquisli the task altogether ; but who 
can resist the decrees of Fate 1 I trust that those, who 
have been able to obtain better information, will not dwell 
upon my errors ; but that upon the whole I may meet 
with approbation.” 

York Place, Portman Square, 

March 10th, 1832. 
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Marwab is a conniption of Maroo-todr, classically Maroost'liali or 
Maroost’han, ‘the region of death’ It is also called H/arao-desa, 
whence the unintelligible if ard^s of the eaily Mahomedan wi iters. 
The hards frequently stylo it Mord’hiir, which is synommous with 
Maroo-ddsa, or, when it suits their rhyme, simply Maroo Though 
now restricted to the country subject to the Rahtoie lace, its ancient 
and appropriate application compiehended the entire ‘desait,’ fioin 
the Sutlej to the ocean. 

A concise genealogical sketch of the Rahtore rulers of Marwar has 
already been given ,* we shall theiefoie briefly pass over those times 
‘ when a genealogical tiee would strike root in any soil ,’ when the 
ambition of the Rahtores, whose blanches (soc’Iiob) spread lapidly 
over ‘ the region of death,’ was easily gratified with a solar pedigioo. 
As it is desirable, however, to record their own opinions regarding 
their origin, we shall make extracts from tlie chronicles (hereafter 
enumerated), instead of fusing the whole into one mass, as in the 


* Sec VoL I, p 80 
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ANNALS OF MARWAR 


Annals of M^war The reader will occasionally he presented with 
simple translations of whatever is most interesting in the Eahtore 
records. 

Let us begin with a statement of the authoi’s authorities ; first, a 
genealogical roll of the Rahtoros, fninished by a Yati, or Jain priest, 
liom the temple of Nadolayc * * * § This roll is about fifty feet in length, 
commencing, as usual, with a theogony, followed by the production 
of the ‘ first Rahtore fiom the spme (rahf) of Indra,’ the nominal 
father being “ Yavanaswa, piince of Pailipoor.” Of the topography 
of Parlipoor, the Rahtores have no other notion than that it was in 
the noith , but in the declared lace of their progenitor, a Tavan 
piince, of the Aswa oi Asi tribe,'f‘ we have a proof of the Scytbic 
oiigin of this Rajpoot family 

The chronicle proceeds with the foundation of Kanya-cilbja,J 
or Canouj, and the oiigin of Cama-dhwaja,§ (viUgb Camd’huj), the 
titular appellation of its piinces, and concludes with the thiiteen 
great sac’ha, or ramifications of the Rahtores, and their Gotra- 
acharya, or genealogical cieed 1| 

Another loll, of consideiable antiquity, commences in the fabulous 
ago, with a long stung of names, without facts , its sole value con- 
sists in the esteem m which the tube holds it We may omit all 
that jirecedos Nayn Pfil, who, in the year S. 526 (A D 470f ), con- 
quered Caiiouj, slaying its monarch Ajipal , fiom which period the 
lAce was termed Canoujea Rahtoie The genealogy proceeds to 
Jeichund, the last monarch of Canouj , relates the emigration of his 
nephew Sefiji, or Seva,]i, and his establishment in the desart 
(ifarooivar), with <a handful of his biethren (a wieck of the mighty 
kingdom of Canouj) , and terminates with the death of Raja Jes- 
Avunt Sing, in S 1735 (AD 1G79), describing eveiy branch and 
scion, until wo sec them spreading over Maioo 

Genealogy ceasca to bo an uninteresting pursuit, ivhen it enables 
us to maik the progress of animal vegetation, fiom the geim to the 
complete development of the ticc, until the land is ovei shadowed 
with its blanches, and baio as is the chronicle to the moralist or 


* An ancient town in Alarwar 

+ One of the four tribes winch overturned the Greek kingdom of Bactria. 
The ancient Hindu cosmogiaphers claim tlic Aswar as a grand branch of their 
caily famdy, .uid doubtless the Indo-Scythic people, from the Oxus to the 
Ganges, were one race 

t Piom C'ubja (the spme) of the virgin f Kanya) 

§ Cama-dhioaja, ‘ the banner of Cupid ’ 

II Gotdina Gotta, Mardwandanx Sd’chd, iSooLrdchdryd G&td, Gar-rapU Agm, 
rank’/iani Beat 

"IT It is a singular f.ict, th.it there is no available date beyond the fourth 
century for any of the great Rajpoot lamdies, all of whom are brought from the 
north This was the period oi one of the gr.md irruptions of the Getic races 
from Central Asia, who established kmgdoms in the PunjAb and on the Indus 
Fal or Fah, the imivcisal adjunct to cvciy piopcr name, indicates the pastoral 
race of these iiivadcis 
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historian, it exhibits to the observer of the powers of the animal 
eeonomy, data, which the annals of no other people on eaith can 
furnish In AD 1193, we see the thionc oi Joiehund ovcrtumetl, 
his nephew, with a handful of retainers, taking sei vice with a petty 
cliieftain in the Indian desart In less than four ecu tunes, wo find 
the descendants of these exiles of the Ganges occupying ne.arly the 
whole of the desait, having founded tluee capitals, studded the 
land with the castles of its feudality, and bringing into the field fifty 
thousand men, eh bdp ca held, ‘ the sons of one fathei,’ to combat the 
emperor of Dehli What a contiast does their unnoticed giowtii 
present to that of the Islamite conqueiors of Canouj, of whom five 
dynasties passed away in ignoiaiice of the renovated existence of the 
Rdhtore, until the ambition of Sheic Shah brought him into contact 
with the descendants of Sedji, whose valoui caused him to exclaim 
“ he had nearly lost the eiown of India for a handful of barley,” iii 
allusion to the povertj'^ of their land ' 

What a sensation does it not excite, when we know that a senti- 
ment of kindled pervades eveiy individual of this imineiise affiliated 
body, who can point out, in the gicat tree, the branch of his origin, 
whilst not one is too remote fiom the mam stem to foiget its prisfcmo 
connexion with it > The moral sympathies cieated by such a system 
pass unheeded by the chronicler, who must deem it futile to dcsciibe 
what aU sensibly feel, and which rendeis his page, albeit little moro 
than astrmg of names, one of pai-amount intciest to the ‘sons of 
Sddji.’ 

The third authority is the Sooraj Prahas {Surya Prahasa), cora- 

E ised by the bard Kurnidhan, duiing the reign and by command of 
aja Abhye Sing This poetic history, comprised in 7,500 stanzas, 
was copied from the original manusciipt, and sent to me by Raja 
Man, in the year 1820 * As usual, the kavya (bard) commences with 
the origin of all things, tracing the Rahtoies from the ci cation down 
to Soomitra , from whence is a blank until he recommences with the 
name of Camd’huj, which appears to have been the title assumed by 
Nayn Pal, on his conquest of Canouj Although Kurnidhan must 
have taken his facts from the loyal records, they correspond vciy 
well with the roll from Nadolaye. Tlie bard is, however, in a gieat 
hurry to bring the founder of the Rah tores into Mai war, and slurs 
over the defeat and death of Jeichund Nor does he dwell long on 
his descendants, though he enumerates them all, and points out the 
leading events until he leachcs the leign of Jeswunt Sing, giand- 
father of Abhye Sing, who “commanded thebaid to write the Sooraj 
“ PraJeas ” 

The next authority is the Baj Roopac Akhddt, or ‘the royal 
relations’ This work commences with a shoit account of the 
Suryavamsa, from their cradle at Ajodia; then takes up Sdbji’s 
migration, and in the same strain as the preceding work, rapidly 


* This manuscript is deposited in the hbrary of the Royal Asiatic Sociefy. 
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passes overall events until the death of Raja Jeswunt ; but it becomes 
a perfect chronicle of events duiing the minoiity of his successor 
Aj'it, his eventful reign, and that of Abhye Sing, to the conclusion of 
the war against Siibolund Khan, viceroy of Guzzerat Thi owing 
aside the meagre historical introduction, it is professedly a chronicle 
of the events from S. 1735 (AD 1G79), to S 1787 (A.D. 1734), the 
peiiod to which the Sooraj Prakas is brought down. 

A portion of the Beejy Vulas, a poem of 100,000 couplets, also 
fell into my hands it chiefly relates to the leign of the prince whose 
name it bears, Beejy Sing, the son of Bukht Sing It details the 
civil wars waged by Beejy Sing and his cousin Ram Sing (son of 
Abhye Sing), and the consequent introduction of the Mahiattas into 
Marwar. 

From a biogi’aphical work named simply Khmt, or 'Story,’ I 
obtained that portion which relates to tlie lives of Rajja Oodi Sing, 
the friend of Akber ; his son Rajja Guj, and grandson Jeswunt Sing. 
These sketches exhibit in true colours the character of the Rahtores. 

Besides these, I caused to be drawn up by an intelligent man, who 
had passed his life m office at Jodpoor, a memoir of transactions 
from the death of Ajit Sing, in A D 1629, down to the treaty with 
the English government in A D 1818. The ancestors of the narrator 
had filled offices of trust in the state, and he was a living chronicle 
both of the past and present 

From these sources, from conversations with the reigning sovereign, 
his nobles, his ambassadois, and subjects, mateiials were collected for 
this sketch of the Rahtoie.s, — baiven, indeed, of events at first, but 
redundant of them as we advance. 

A genealogical table of the Rahtores is added, shewing the grand 
offsete, whose descendants constitute the feudal frhragz of the present 
day A glance at this table wiU show the claims of each house ; and 
in its present distracted condition, owing to civd broils, will enable 
the paramount power to mediate, when necessary, with impartiality, 
in the conflicting claims of the prince and his feudatories 

We shall not attempt to solve the question, whether the Rahtores 
are, or are not, Pawud-vansa, ‘ Children of the Sun nor shall we 
dispute either the birth or etymon of the first Rahtore (from the 
raht or spme of Indra), or search m the north for the kingdom of the 
nominal father ; but be content to conclude that this celestial inter- 
ference in the household concerns of the Parlipoor prince was 
invented to cover some disgrace The name of Yavana, with the 
adjunet Asiva or Asi, clearly indicates the Indo-Scythic ‘ barbarian’ 
from beyond the Indus. In the genealogy of the Lunar races 
descended of Budha and EUa (Mermcry and the Earth — see Table 
I, Vol. I), the five sons of Baj-aswa are made to people the countries 
on and beyond the Indus , and in the scanty records of Alexander’s 
invasion, mention is made of many laces, as the Asasense and Asacani, 
still dwelling in these regions. 
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This period was fniitful in change to the old established dynasties 
of the Hindu continent, when numerous races of barbarians, viz , 
Huns, Paithians, and Getes, had fixed colonies on her western and 
northern frontiers * 

“ In S 526 (A,D 470), Nayn Pal obtained Canouj, from which 
period the Rahtores assumed the title of Camd’hiq His son was 
Pudarut,'f his Poonja, fiom whom sprung the thirteen great families, 
bearing the patronymic Camd’huj, viz . 

“ 1st. — ^Dhirnna Bhumbo ; his descendants styled Ddn&ra Camd’huj. 
“ 2d — Bhanooda, who fought the Afghans at Kangra, and founded 
Abhipoor , hence the Abhtpoora CavuVhiuj. 

“ 3d — ^Virachandra, who marned the daughter of Hamira Chohan, 
of Anhulpoor Pattun ; he had fourteen sons, who emigiated to the 
Dekhan , his descendants called Kuppolia Camd'huj 
“ 4th — Umi’abeejy, who married the daughter of the Pramai’a 
prince of Korahgurh on the Ganges , — slew 16,000 Pramaras, and 
took possession of Korah, whence the Korah Camd’huj J 

“ 5th. — Soojun Binode ; his descendants Jirhhaira Camd’huj, 

“ 6th — ^Pudma, who conquered Orissa, and also Bogilana, from 
Raja Tejmun Yadu. 

“ 7th — ^Aihar, who took Bengal from the Yadus ; hence Aihara 
Camd’huj. 

“ 8th — Bardeo ; his elder brother offered him in appanage Benares, 
and eighty-four townships , but he prefen*ed founding a city, which 
he called Paruk-poor § his descendants Paruk Camd’huj 

“ 9th — Oogra-Prebhoo, who made a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Hinglaz Chandel,|| who, pleased with the seventy of his penance, 
caused a sword to ascend fiom the fountain, with which he con- 
quered the southern countnes touching the ocean H his descendants 
Chanda%la Camd’huj 

“10th — Mookta-Mun, who conqueied possessions in the nortli 
from Bh^in Tiiar • his descendants Peera Camd’huj 

“11th — Bhumt, at the age of sixty-one, conquered Keneksir, 
under the northern hills, fiom Roodra-sen of the Birgoojur tribe : 
his descendants styled Bhureau Camd’huj 

“ 12th — ^AUunkul founded Khyroda, fought the Asdras (Moslems) 
on the banks of the Attok his descendants Khyrodea Camd’huj. 

* Cosiuas. Annals of Mfiwsir Gete or Jit Inscnption, Appendix, Vol. 1. 
t Called Bhumt in the Yati’s roll , an enor of one or other of the authorities, 
in transcnbing from the more ancient records 
J An inscnption riven in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, (vol. 
lx, p 440) found at Korah, relates to a branch of the Canouj family. 

§ du. Farkur, towards the Indus ) 

II On the coast of Mekran. 

ir If we can credit these legends, we seethe Rahtore Rajpoots spreading over 
all India 1 give these bare facts verbatim as some traces may yet remain of 
^e races in those countries. 
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“13th — Chand obtained TaiTapoor in the north He married .a 
daughter of the Chohan of Tahau,* * * § a city well known to the world : 
with her he came to Benares 

“ And thus the race of Sijiya multiphed ” 

“ Bhumbo.'f' or Dherma-Bhumbo, sovereign of Canouj, had a son, 
Ajy-Chund J For twenty-one genei’ations they bore the titles of 
Jiiio , aftciwaids that of Maja Oodichimd, Nirpati, Keneksen, 
Sehes-sal, Megsen, Birabhadra, Deosen, Bimulseii, D£nsdn, Mokund, 
Bhoodu, Rajsen, Tiipal, Sree-Poonja, Beejy Chund,§ his son 
Jeichund, who became the Naek of Canouj, with the surname Dul 
Pangla ” 

Nothing is related of the actions of these princes, fiom the 
conquest of Canouj by Nayn Pal, in AD 470, and the establishment 
of his thirteen grandsons in diveis countiies, until we leach Jeichund, 
in whose person (AD. 1193) teiminated the Bahtore sovereignty 
on the Ganges ; and we have only twenty-one names to fill up the 
space of seven centuries, although the testimony on which it is 
given|l asserts there weie twenty-one princes bearing the title of 
Itao piior to the assumption of that ot JRaja. But the important 
information is omitted as to who was the hist to assume this title. 
There are names in the Yati’s loll that are not in the Sooraj Prakas, 
which we have followed ; and one of these, “ Rungut D’hwaj,” is 
said to have overcome Jesiaj Tiiar, king of Dehli, foi whose period 
we have coriect data yet we cannot incoiporate the names in the 
Yati’s roll with that just given without vitiatmg each ; and as we 
have no facts, it is useless to perplex ourselves with a banen gene- 
alogy But we can asseit that it must have been a splendid dynasty, 
and that their actions, from the conqueror Nayn Pal, to the last 
piince, Jeichund, were well deserving ot commemoiation. That they 
Avere commemorated in written records, there cannot be a doubt , for 
the trade of the baidic chroniclers m India has flourished in all ages 

Although we have abundant authority to asseit the grandeur of 
the kingdom of Canoujif at the period of its extinction, both from 
the bard Chund and the concuiient testimony of Mahomedan authors, 
yet are we astonished at the description of the capital, attested not 
only by the annals of the Rahtores, but by those ot them antagonists, 
the Chohans 

The circumvallation of Canouj covered a space of more than thirty 
miles , and its numerous forces obtained for its prince the epithet of 
“ Dul Pangla,” meaning that the mighty host (Dul) was lame or had 
a halt m its movements owing to its numbers, of which Chund 

* A city often mentioned by Fenshta, m the eaily times of the Mahomedans. 

t Nayn PAl must have preceded Dherma-Bhumbo by five or six generations. 

t Called Abh6-chand, in the Hooraj Prakas. 

§ Also styled Beeji/ PM , classically V^Jy-pdla, ‘ Fosterer of Victory.’ 

(I The Sooraj Prakas 

IT See Insciiptions of Jeichund, Vijyachund, and Korah, in the 9th and 14th 
vols. of the Asiatic Researches. 
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observes, that in the march “ the van had reached their ground ere 
" the rear had moved off” The Soomj Pmkas gives the amount of 
this army, which in numbeis might compete with the most potent 
which, in ancient or modern times, was evei sent into the field 
“Eighty thousand men in armour, thiity thousand horse coveied 
“with paJelmr, or quilted mail , thice hundied thousand or 
“ infantry j and of bow-men and battle-axes two hundred thousand ; 
“ besides a cloud of elephants bearing wariiors ” 

This immense army was to oppose the Yavana beyond the Indus; 
for, as the chronicle says, “ The king of Gor and Irak ciossed the 
“ Attok Theie Jey Sing met the conflict, when the Nildh changed 
"its name to Som'lJuib^ Tlicie was the Ethiopic (/fabs/tee) king, 
“ and the skilful Frank learned in all arts,-f- oveicome by the loid 
“ of Canouj ” 

The chionicles of the Chohans, the sworn foe of the Eahtores, 
icpeat the gieatness of the monaich of Canouj, and give him the 
title of “Mandal%ca” They affirm that he overcame the king of 
the north, j; making eight tisbutaiy kings prisoners , that he twice 
defeated Sidraj, king of Anhulwaira, and extended his dominions 
south of the Nerbudda, and that at length, in the fulness of his pride, 
he had divine honours paid him in the iite Soeimw. This distinction, 
which involves the most august ceiemony, and is held as a virtual 
assumption of universal supiemacy, had in all ages been attended 
with disaster In the rite of Soenair, every office, down to the 
scullion of the “ Rusoiah," or banquet-hall, must be performed by 
royal personages ; nor had it been attempted by any of the dynasties 
which ruled India since the Pandu . not even Vicrama, though ho 
introduced his own eia, had the audacity to attempt what the Eah- 
tore determined to execute All India was agitated by the accounts 
of the magnificence of the preparations, and ciicuhu’ invitations were 
despatched to eveiy piince, inviting him to assist at the pompous 
ceremony, which was to conclude with the nuptials of the Raja’s only 
daughter, who, according to the customs of those days, would select 
her future lord from the assembled chivalry of India The Chohan bard 
describes the revelry and magnificence of the scene : the splendour 
of the Yug-sdla, or ‘ hall of saciifice,’ surpassing all powers of desciip- 
tion ; in which was assembled all the piinces of India, “ save the 
“ lord of the Chohans, and Samara of Mdwar,” who, scoiming this 
assumption of supremacy, Jeichund made their effigies in gold, 
assigning to them the most servile posts ; that of the king of the 
Chohans being Poleah, or ‘porter of the hall’ Pirthiraj, whose 
life was one succession of feats of arms and gallantly, had a 
double motive for action — love and revenge He determined to 

* The NU-db, or ‘ blue water,’ the Indus, changed its name to the ‘ lled- 
stream’ Sooilc-db, or ‘ ensanguined ’ 

t It is singular that Chund likewise mentions the Frank as being in the army 
of Shabiidm, in the conquest of his sovereign Pirthiraj. If this be true, it 
must have been a desultory or fugitive band of crusaders. 

J They thus stylo the kings west of the Lidus. 
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enjoy both, or polish in the attempt, “ to spoil the sacrifice 
" and bear away the fair of Canoiij from its halls, though beset 
" by all the heroes of Hind.” The details of this exploit form the 
most spirited of the sixty-nine books of the baid. The Chohan 
executed his purpose, and, with the 4hte of the warriors of Dehli, 
boie otf the piincess in open day from Canouj A desperate ninning- 
fight of five days took place. To use the words of the baid, “ he 
“ preserved his prize ; he gained immortal renown, but he lost the 
" sinews of Dehli.” So did Jeichund those of Canouj ; and each, who 
had singly repelled all attacks of the kings, fell in turn a prey to 
the Ghori Sultan, who skilfully availed himself of these interna- 
tional feuds, to make a permanent conquest of India. 

We may here briefly describe the state of Handust’han at this 
epoch, and for centuries previous to the mvasions of Mah.moud. 

There were four great kingdoms, viz. : 

1st — Dehli, under the Tiiars and Chohans ; 

2nd — Canouj, under the Rahtores ; 

3d. — Mewar, under the Ghelotes ; 

4th. — Anhulwarra, under the Chaui-as and Solankhis. 

To one or other of these states, the numerous petty princes of 
India paid homage and feudal service The boundary between 
Dehli and Canouj was the Cali-nadi, or ‘ black stream the Calindi 
of the Greek geographers Dehli claimed supremacy over all the 
countries westward to the Indus, embracing the lands watered by 
its aims, fiom the foot of the Himalaya, — the desert^ — to the 
Aravulli chain The Chohan king, successor to the Tiiars, enumer- 
ated one hundred and eight great vassals, many of whom were 
subordinate princes 

The power of Canouj extended north to the foot of the Snowy 
mountains , eastward to Casi (Benares) , and across the Chumbul to 
the lands of the Chundail (now Biindelkhund) ; on the south its 
possessions came in contact with Mdwar 

Mewar, or Medya-icar, the ‘ central region,’ was bounded to the 
north by the Aravulli, to the south by the Pramaras of Dhar 
(dependent on Canouj), and westward by Anhulwarra, which state 
was bounded by the ocean to the south, the Indus on the west, and 
the desert to the north. 

There are records of great wars amongst all these princes. The 
Chohans and Ghelotes, whose dominions were contiguous, were 
geneially allies, and the Rahtores and Tiiars (predecessora of the 
Chohans) who were only divided by the Cali-nadi, often dyed it 
with their blood Yet this warfaie was never of an exterminating 
kmd ; a marriage quenched a feud, and they remained friends until 
some new cause of strife arose. 

If, at the period pi eceding Mahmoud, the traveller had journeyed 
through the courts of Euioiic, and taken the line ofi-oute, in sub- 
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sequent ages pursued by Timoor, by Byzantium, through Ghizni 
(adorned with the spoils of India), to Dehli, Canouj, and Anhui warra, 
hoAY superior in aU. that constitutes civilization would the Rajpoot 
pnnees have appeared to him ' — ^in arts immeasurably so , in arms 
by no means inferior. At that epoch, in the west, as in the cast, 
every state was governed on feudal piinciples Happily for Europe, 
the democratical principle gained admittance, and imparted a now 
character to her institutions , while the third estate of India, indeed 
of Asia, remained permanently excluded fiom all share in the 
government which was supported by its labom, every pumuit but 
that of arms being deemed ignoble To this cause, and the endless 
wars which feudality engenders, Rajpoot nationality fell a victim, 
when attacked by the means at command ot the despotic kings of 
the noith. 

Shabudin, king of Ghor, taking advantage of these dissensions, 
invaded India He fii'st encounteicd Piithiraj, the Cholian king of 
Dehli, the outwork and bulwark of India, which fell Shabudin 
then attacked Jeichund, who was weakened by the pievious struggle. 
Canouj put forth all her strength, but in vain , and her monarch 
was the last son of “the Yavatia of Parlipoor,” who luled on the 
banka of the Ganges. He met a death congenial to the Hindu, being 
drowned in the sacred stream in attempting to escape. 

This event happened in S 1249 (AD 1193), fiom which period 
the overgrown, gorgeous Canouj ceased to be a Hindu city, when the 
" thirty-six races” of vassal prmces, from the Himalaya to the 
Vindhya, who served under the banners of " Bardm Sena,”^ retired 
to their patrimonial estates But though the Ralitoro name ceased 
to exist on the shores of the Ganges, destiny decreed that a scion 
should be preserved, to produce in a less favoured land a long Ime 
of kings ; that in thirty-one generations, his descendant. Raja Man, 
“ Jiaj, Eajeswara,” ‘ the king, the lord of kings,’ should be as vain- 
glorious of the sceptre of Maroo, as either Jeichund when he com- 
manded divine honouis, or his still moie remote ancestor Nayn Pal 
fourteen centuries before, when he erected his throne in Canouj. The 
Rahtore may well boast of his pedigree, when he can trace itthiough 
a period of 1360 years, in lineal descent from male to male ; and 
contented with this, may leave to the mystic page of the bal'd, or the 
interpolated pages of the Purd/nas, the period preceding Nayn P£l. 

* Another title of the monarch of Canouj, “ the bard of the host,” from which 
we are led to miderstand he was as well versed in the poetic art, as his rival, the 
Chohan prince of Dehh. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mmtgraiton of Sedji and Saitrcm, grandsons of Jeudmnd. — Thsvr arrivalin the 
Western Desert. — Sketch of ike inhes tnhahittng the desert to the Indus at that 
epoch. — Seoul offers his services to ihechuf of Koloonmd. — They are accepted . — 
He attacks LdUia Fhoolana, the famed ft eehooter of Phoolra, who is defeated. 
— Satlram hilled. — SeSjt marries the Solanki's daughter — Proceeds hy Anhul- 
warra on hu route to Dwarvsa — Again encounters Ldkha Plmdana, wham he 
slays in single camhat. — Massacres the Dabeys of Alehwo, and the Gohils of 
Khhdhur — Sedji establishes himself in the land of Kh&r” — The Brahmin 
community of Palli invoke the aid of Seoji against the mountaineers. — Offer 
him lands — Accepted. — Birth qf a son. — Seoji massames the Brahmins, and 
USUI ps their lands. — Death ofSeHji — Leaves three sons. — The elder, Asothama, 
succeeds — The second, Soiling, obtains Ediir — Ajnml, the third, conquers 
Ohamundala, originates the Badhail tribe of that region — Asot’hama leaves 
eight sons, heads of clans — Boohur succeeds. — Attempts to recover Canouj — 
Failure.— Attempts Mundore — Slain — Leaves seven sons — Baepal succeeds . — 
Revenges his father’s death — IIis thwteen sons — Their issues spread over 

Maroo — Ro/o Kanhul succeeds. — Rao Jalhun — Rao Chado — Rao Theedo 

Garry on wais with the Bhattis and other tubes — Conquest of Beenmakl . — 
Rao SiluL — Rao Beerumdeo, killed in battle with the Johyas. — Clans, their 
issue. — Rao Chonda — Conquers Mundore from the Punhar —Assaults and 
obtains Hagore from the Impervalists-CaqsturesNadole, capital of Godwar.— 
MaiTies the Princess of Mundore — Fourteen sons and one daughter, who 
married Lakha Rana of Mewai — Result of this marriage — Feud between 
Imikowal, fourth son of Chonda, and the Bhatti chief lam of Poogul. — Chonda 
slam at JVagore.—Eao Rinmul succeeds —Resides at Gheetore. — Conquers 
Ajmer fm’ the Rana — Equalizes the weights and measures of Marwar, which he 
divides into departments — Rao Rinmul slain, — Leaves twenty-four sons, whose 
issue Constitute the present, frerage of Marwar. — Table of clans. 

In S 3268 (AD, 1212), eighteen years subsequent to the over- 
throw of Canouj, S^dji and Saitram, grandsons ot its last monarch, 
abondoned the land of them birth, and with two hundred retainers, 
the wreck of their vassalage, journeyed westwai’d to the deseit, with 
the intent, accoiding to some of the chronicles, of making a pilgrim- 
age to the shi'ine ol Dwai’ica ; hut accoiding to others, and with 
moie probability, to carve their fortunes in fresh fields, unscathed by 
the luxuiies in which they had been tried, and proud in their 2 ioveity 
and sole heritage, the glory of Canouj. 

Let us rapidly sketch tbe geogiaphy of the tribes over whom it 
■was destined these emigiants of the Ganges should obtain the 
mastery, from the Jumna to the Indus, and the Gai’ah river to the 
AravuUi hills First, on the east, the Cutchwahas, under Milaisi, 
whose father, Rao Pujoon, was killed in the wai of Canouj Ajmei, 
Sambhur, and the best lands of the Chohans, fell i-apidly to the 
Islamite — though the strong-holds of the Aiavulli yet shclteicd 
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some, and Nadole continued for a century more to be governed by a 
descendant of Beesuldeo Mansi, Rana of the Eendoii tribe, a branch 
of the Purihais, still hold Mundoie, and the various Bliomw around 
paid him a feudal subjection as the first chief of the deseit. North- 
ward, about Nagore, lived the community of the Mohils (a name 
now extinct), whose chief place was Aui cent, onwhichdepcnded 1,440 
villages The whole of the tracts now occupied by Bikanei to 
Bhatnair weie paititioned into petty republics of Getes or Jits, 
whose history will hereafter be related Thence to the Garah river, 
the Johj’as, Dyas, Cathse, Langahas, and other tribes whose names 
are now oblitei’ated, partly by the sword, partly by conversion to 
Islamisni The Bhattis had for centuries been established within 
the bounds they still inhabit, and little expected that this handful 
of Rahtoies was destined to contiact them. The Soda princes 
adjoined the Bhattis south, and the Jharejas occupied the valley of 
the Indus and Cutch The Solan khis intervened between them and 
the Piamaias of Aboo and Ch<indiavati, which completed the chain 
by junction with Nadole Various chieftains of the more ancient 
races, leading a life of feailess independence, aclaiowledging an occa- 
sional submis.sion to their moie powerful neighbours, weie scattered 
throughout this space , such as the Dabeys of Ecdur and Mehwo ; 
the Gohils of Khdrd’hur , the Deoras of Sanchore , and Sonigiuias of 
Jhalore, the Mohils of Am cent , the Sanldas of Sindh, &c , all of 
whom have either had their biith-iight seized by the Eahtoie, or the 
few who have survived and yet letaiu them, are enrolled amongst 
their allodial vassals 

The first exploit of Sed)i was at Koloomud (twenty miles west of 
the city of Bikaner, not then in existence), the residence of a chief- 
tain of the Solankhi tribe He received the royal emigrants with 
kindness, and the latter repaid it by the offer of their services to 
combat his enemy, the Jhaieja chieftain of Phoolra, well known 
in all the annals of the peiiod, from the Sutlej to the ocean, as 
Lakha Phoolana, the most celebiated never of Maroo, whose castle 
of Phoolia stood amidst the almost inaccessible sand-hills of the 
deseit By this timely succour, the Solankhi gained a victory over 
Lakha, but with the loss of Saitiam and several of his band In 
gratitude for this service, the Solankhi bestowed upon Se6ji his sister 
in marriage, with an ample dowei , and he continued his route by 
Anhui waria Patun, where he was hospitably entertained by its prince, 
to the shime of Dwarica It was the good fortune of Sd6ji again to 
encounter Lakha, whose wandeiing habits had brought him on a 
foray into the teriutoiy of Anhulwann Besides the love of glory 
and the ambition of maintaining the reputation of his lace, he had 
the stimulus of revenge, and that of a brother’s blood. He was 
successful, though he lost a nephew, slaying Lakha in single combat, 
which magnified his fame in all these regions, of which Phoolana 
was the scourge. 

Flushed with success, we hear nothing of the completion of Sddji’s 
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pilgrimage, but obedient to the axiom of the Rajpoot, “get land,” 
we find him on the banks of the Looni, exteiminating, at a feast, 
the Dabeys of Mehwo,* * * § and soon after the Gohils of Klierdhur,"!' 
whose chief, Mohesdas, fell by the swoi'd of the grandson of Jeichnnd. 
Here, in the ‘ land of Kher,” amidst the sand-hills of the Looni, (the 
salt-liver ot the desert), from which the Gohils were expelled, Sdoji 
planted the standard of the Rahtores 

At this peiiod, a community of Brahmins held the city and exten- 
sive lands about Palh, from Avhich they weie termed Palhwal ; and 
being gieatlj' haiassed by the incursions of the mountaineers, the 
Mails and Meenaa, they called in the aid of Seoji’s band, which 
readily undertook and executed the task of rescuing the BrahmiDS 
fiom their depredations Awaie that they would be renewed, they 
otfcied Sd6]i lands to settle amongst them, winch were readily 
accepted, and heie he had a son bj^ the Solankhani, to whom he 
gave the name of Asot’hama With her, it is recorded, the sugges- 
tion oiigmated to make himself lord of Palli ; and it atiords another 
example of the disiegaid of the eailj’- Rajpoots for the sacied order, 
that on the Eoh, or ‘ Saturnalia,’ he found an opportunity to “ obtain 
“ land,” putting to death the heads of this community, and adding 
the district to Ins conquests Sedji outlived his tieachery only 
twelve months, leaving his acquisitions as a nucleus for further 
additions to his childien. He had thiee sons, Asot’hama, Somng, 
and Ajmal. 

One of the chronicles asserts that it was Asofhama, the successor 
of Swiji, who conqueied “the land of Kher” fiomthe Gohils. By 
the same species ot treacheiy by which his father attained Palli, he 
lent his aid to establish his brother Soiling m Eedur 'This small 
prmcipahty, on the frontiers of Guzzerat, then appertained, a* did 
Mehwo, to the Dabey lace , and it wao duiiiig the viaaiiim, or period 
of mourning for one of its piince^, that the young Rahtoie chose to 
obtain a new settlement His descendants aie distinguished as the 
Hatondia Rahtores The third biothei, U]a, caiiied his forays as far as 
the extremity of the Saurashtia peninsula, where he decapitated 
Beekumsi, the Chawara chieftain of Okamundala and established 
himsetf Fiom this act his branch became known as the ‘ Badltail 
and the Badhads are still in considerable number in that furthest 
track of ancient Hinduism called the ‘ World’s End.” 

Asot’hama died, leaving eight sons, who became the heads of dans, 
viz, Doohur, Jopsi, Khimpsao, Bhopsoo, Dhandul, Jaitmal, Bandur, 

* The Dabey was one of the thirty-six royal races ; and this is almost the 
last mention of their holding independent possessions. See VoL I. p. 105 

t In my last journey through these regions, I visited ftie chief of the Gohils 
at ^aonuggur in the Gulf of Cambay. I transcribed thrir defective gnnnli^ 
which trace their migration from “ Kh&dhur,” but in absolute ignorance where 
it is ' See Vol I, p 104 

X On the western coast of the Saniashtra peninsuLi. 

§ From hhuila ‘ to slay ’ 
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and Ooliur j of which, foui, Doohur, Dhaudul, Jaitmal, and Oohur, 
are yet known. 

Doohur succeeded Asot'hama. He made an unsuccessful effort to. 
recover Canouj ; and then attempted to wrest Mundore from the 
Purihars, but “ watered then lands with his blood.” Ho left seven 
sons, vis , Eaepal, Keerutpal, Bchm-, Peetul, Joogail, Daloo, and Bcgur. 

Raepal succeeded, and levenged the death of his fathei, slaying 
the Purihar of Mundoie, of wluch he oven obtained temporary 
possession He had a progeny of thiitocn sons, who rapidly spread 
their issue over these regions He was succeeded by his son Kauhul, 
whose successor was his sou Jalhun , he was succeeded by his son 
Chado, whose successor was his son Theedo. All these can iod on a 
desperate warfare with, and made conquests fiom, then neighbours. 
Chado and Theedo are mentioned as veiy tioublosome muglibouis in 
the annals of the Bhattis of Jcssiilmer, who were compelled 
to carry the war against them into the “l.ind of Khcr” Rao 
Theedo took the rich distiict of Bccnmah! fiom the Sonigniia, and 
made other additions to his toiiitory fiom the Deoras and Baldchas. 
He was succeeded by Siluk or Sdko His issue, the SUImiouIs, now 
Bhomias, ai'e yet numeious both in Meliwo and Rnrdurro Silko 
was succeeded by his son Beemmdeo, who attacked the Johyns of 
the north, and fell in battle His descendants, styled Bccrwvivte and 
Beejawut, from anothei son Bcojo, aie numeious at Saitioo, Sewanoh, 
and Daichoo Beemmdeo was succccdcil by Ins son Clionda, an 
important name in the annals of the Rahtores Hitbeito they had 
attracted notice by their valour and then laids, whcncvci thoro was 
a prospect of success , but they had so multiplied in eleven genera- 
tions, that they now essayed a higher ibglit Collecting all tho 
branches bearing the name of Ralitoie, Chonda assaulted Mundore, 
slew the Purihar piincc, and planted the baimers ol Canouj on tho 
ancient capital of Maroo. 

So fluctuating are the fortunes of the daring Rajpoot, ever courting 
distinction and covetmg bhcmi, ‘land,’ that but a shoit time bcfoio 
this success, Chonda had been expelled fiom all the lands acquired 
by his ancestore, and was indebted to the hospitality of a hard of tho 
Chanm tube, at Kaloo , and they yet ciiculatc the cavit, oi quatrain, 
made by him when, in the days of his gieatncss, he came and was 
refused admittance to ‘‘ the lord of Mundore he took post under 
the balcony, and vmprovised a stanza, leminding him of tho Chamn 
of Kaloo : “ Clumda nuliyn cm^ ddt’h, Katchur Kaloo tmna ? 
“ Blioop h’hyo b’hy-b’hit’h, Mundavour ra mated ?” “ Does not Chonda 
" remember the porridge of Kaloo, now that the lord of the land 
" looks so teriific from his balcony of Mundawur Once established 
in Mundore, he ventured to assault the imperial garrison of Nagore. 
Here he was also successful. Thence he carried his arms south, and 
placed his garrison in Nadole, the capital of the province of Godwar. 
He mairied a daughter of the Purihar prince,* who had the satisfac- 

* He was of the Eendo branch of the Fnnhars, and his daughter is called 
the “ Eendovatm." 
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tion to see hLs gi’andson succeed to the throne of Mundore Chonda 
was blessed with a progeny of foui-teen sons, growing up to^manhood 
around him Then names were Minmul,* Sutto, Rindheer, Irvii- 
liowal,-^ Poonja, Bheem, Kana, TJjo, Ramdeo, Beejo, Sehesmul, Bagh, 
Loombo, Seoraj. 

Chonda had also one daughter named Hansa, mamed to Lakha 
Rana of Mewar, whose son was the celebiated Koombho. It Avas 
this marriage which caused that mterference in the affairs of Mewai’, 
which had such fatal results to both states J 

The feud between his fourth son, Irinkowal, and the Bhatti prince 
of Poogul, being deemed singularly lUustiative of the Rajpoot 
charactei, has been extracted fiom the annals of Jossulmer, in 
another pait of tins woik § Tlie Rahtore chionicler does not entei 
into details, but merely states the result, as ultimately mvolving the 
death of Chonda — simply that “ he was slam at Nagore with one 
“thousand Rajpoots ,” and it is to the chioniclcs of Jessulm^r we are 
indebted foi our knowledge of the manner Chonda acceded m S. 
1438 (AD 1382), and was slam m S 1465 

Rinmul succeeded. His mother was of the Gohil tribe. In 
stature he was almost gigantic, and was the most athletic of all the 
athletes of his nation. With the death of Chonda, Nagore was again 
lost to the Rahtores Rana Lakha piesented Rmmul with the 
township of Duilo and forty villages upon his sister’s marriage, when 
he almost resided at Cheetore, and was considered by the Rana as 
the fiist of his chiefs Witli the forces of M^war added to his own, 
under piotence of conveying a daughter to the viceroy of Ajmfr, he 
introduced his adherents into that renowned fortiess, the ancient 
capital of the Chohans, puttmg the gamson to the sword, and thus 
restored it to Mewai' Khemsi Pancholi, the adviser of this measure, 
was rewarded with a grant of the township of Kaatoh, then lately 
captured from the Kaim-Khdms Rinmul went on a pilgrimage to 
Gy a, and paid the tax exacted for all the pilgiims then assembled. 

The bard seldom intrades the lelation of civil affaire mto his page, 
and when he does, it is incidentally It would be folly to suppose 
that the piinces of Maroo had no legislative lecorders, but with 
these the poet had no bond of umon He, however, condescends to 
inform us of an important measure of Rao Rmmul, namely, thajt 
he equalized the weights and measures throughout his dominions, 
which he divided as at present. The last act of Rinmul, m ,treach- 
erously attempting to usurp the thione of the infant Rana of Mewar, 
was deservedly pumshed, and he was slam by the faithful Chonda, 
as related m the annals of that state |j This feud origmated the line 
of demarcation of the two states,ir and which remamed unaltered 

* The descendants of those whose names are in itahcs still exist 
t This is the pnnce mentioned in the extraordinary feud related (vol i, p. 
539) from the annals of Jessulm6i Incidentally, we have frequent synchronisms 
in the annals of these states, winch, however shght, are of high import. 
t See Vol. I, p. 231. § Page 039. || Page 235. IT Page 237. 
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until recent times, when Manvar at length touched the Aravulli. 
Eao Einmul left twenty -four sons, whose issue, and that of his 
eldest son, Joda, form the great vassalage of Marwar For this 
reason, however barren is a meie catalogue of names, it is of the 
utmost value to those who desire to see the growth of the frhrage 
of such a community * 


Names. 


Clans. Cbieftamships or Fiefs. 


1. Joda (succeeded) .* Joda. 

2. Kandul 


3. Champa 


Champawut 


4. Akhiraj 

had seven sons 
1st Koompo 

D Mandlo 

6. Patta 


> Koompawut 

^Mandlote • 
Pattawut ••• 


Bikandr. 

Ahwa, Kadtoh, Pain, Hur- 
sola, Bohit, Jawula, Suthma, 
Slogan. 

Asope, Kuutaleo, Chundawul, 
Siman, Khaiio, Uursoie, 
Bulloo, Bajona, Soorpoora, 
Dewureo. 

Saroonda. 

Kumichan, Baroh, and Des- 
nokli t 


7. Lakha 

8 Bala 

9. Jaitmul • ••• 

10. Kumo 

11. Eoopa 

12. Nathoo 

13 Doongra 

14. Sanda 

15. Mando 

16. Biroo 

17. Jugmal • •• • 

18. Hampo 

19. Sakto 

20. Kenmchund 

21. Unval 

22 Eetsi 

23. Sutrosal 

24 Tezmal 


Lakhawut 

Balawut 

Jaitmulote 

Kurnoto 

Roopawut 

Nathaivut 

Doongeioto 

Sandawut 

Miiudnote 

Birote 

Jugmalote 

Hampawut 

Saktawut . 


Unvalote . 
Ketsiote 
Sutrosalote 
Tezmalote 


Dhoonara. 

Palasni. 

Loonawas 

Chooteola 

Blkandr. 


Estates not mentioned ; their 
descendants have become 
dependent on the greater 
clanships. 


* It is only by the possession of such knowledge, that we can exercise with 
justice our right of universal arbitration. 

t Brave soldiers, but, safe m the deep sands, they refuse to serve except on 
emergencies. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Accession qf BaOfToda. — Transfers the seat of government from Mundnre to tlve 
new capitalJodpoor. — The cause — The Vana-pertst, or Drmdspf India . — 
Their penances, — The fourteen sons of Joda. — New settlements of Salulmler, 
Mavrta, Bikaner. — Joda dies. — Anecdotes regarding hnm. — His personal 
appearance. — Bamd increase of the Bahiare race — Names of tribes displaced 
thereby. — Accession of Rao Soojoh. — First conflict of the Rahtores with the 
Imperialists — Rape of the Rahtoie virgins at Peepar — Gallaniry of Soojoh. 
— His death. — Issue — Succeeded by his grandson Rao Ganga, — His uncle 
Saga contests the throne.— Obtains the aid of the Lodi Pat’hans. — Civil War. 
— Saga slain. — BaheFs invasion of India — Rana Sanga generalissimo of the 
Rajpoots. — Rao Ganga sends his contingent under his grandson Raemul , — 
Slain at Biana — Death of Ganga. — Accession of Rao Maldeo, — Becomes the 
first amongst the princes of Rajpootana. — Re-conquers Nagore and Ajmler 
from the Lodis, Jlmloie and Sewanoh from the SincUiils — Reduces the 
rebellious allodial vassals. — Conquest from Jessulmcr, — The Maldotes. — Takes 
Po&um. — Dismantles Satulmcr — His numerous public works — Cantons 
belonging to Marwar enumerated. — Maldeo resumes seres al of the great estates. 
— Makes a scale of rank hereditary in the line of Joda. — Period favourable 
to Maided s consolidation of his power. — His inhospntality to the Emperor 
Hemayoon. — Shere Rhah invades Marwar — Maldeo meets him — Danger of 
the Imperial army. —Saved by stratagem from destruction,— Rahtore army 
retreats. — Devotion of the two chief clans — Their destruction. — Akber invades 
Marwar. — Takes Mairta and Nagore. — Confers them on Roe Ring of Bikaner. 
— Maldeo sends his second son to Alber’s court. — Refused to pay homage in 
person. — The emperor gives the firman of Jodpoor to Roe Sing. — Rao Maldeo 
besieged by Akber, — Defends Jodpoor. — Sends his son Oodi Sing to Akber . — 
His reception. — Receives the title of Raja. — Chundershi maintains Rahtore 
independence. — Retires to Seioanoh. — Besieged, and slain. — His sons — Maldeo 
witnesses the subjection of his kingdom. — His death. — His twelve sons. 

Joda was born at Dunlo, the appanage of his father in Mewar, 
in the month Bysak, S 1484! In 1511 he obtained Sojut, and 
in the month Jait, 1515 (AD. 1459), laid the foundation of Jodpoor, 
to which he transferred the seat of government from Mundore. 
With the superstitious Rajpoot, as with the ancient Roman, 
every event being decided % the omen or the augur, it would be 
contrary to rule if so important an occasion as the change of capital, 
and that of an infant state, were not marked by some pinpitious 
prestige, that would justify the abandonment of a city won by the 
sword, and which had been for ages the capital of Maroo The 
intervention, in this instance, was of a simple nature ; neither the flight 
of birds, the lion’s lair, or celestial manifestation ; but the ordinance 
of an anchorite, whoso abode, apart from mankind, was a cleft of the 
mountains of Bakuichcoiea But the behests of such ascetics are 
sccondaiy only to tlio.se of the divinity, whoso organs they are 
deemed. Like the Druids of the Colts, the Vana-pciist Jogi, from 
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the glades of the forest (vcina) or recess in the rocks (gopha), issue 
their oracles to those whom chance or design may conduct to their 
sohtaiy dwellings It is not surprising that the mandates of such 
beings prove compulsoiy on the superstitious Eajpoot : we do not 
mean those squalid ascetics, who wander about India, and aie objects 
disgusting to the eye ; but the genuine J ogi, he who, as the term 
imports, mortifies the flesh, till the wants of humanity are restricted 
merely to what suflices to unite matter with spiiit , who has studied 
and comprehended the mystic works, and poicd over the systems of 
philosophy, until the full influence of mam (illusion) has perhaps 
unsettled his understanding ; or whom the rules of his sect have 
condemned to penance andsohtude, a penance so severe, that we 
remain astomshed at the peivci’sity of reason which can submit to 
it * To these, the Druids of India, the prince and the chieftain 
would resort for instruction They requested neither lands nor 
gold : to them “ the boasted wealth of Bokhara” was as a particle of 
dust Such was the ascetic who recommended Joda to erect his 
castle on ‘the Hill of Strife’ (Jodagir), hitherto known as Bakur- 
cheerea, or ‘ the bird’s nest,’ a projecting elevation of the same range 
on which Mundore was placed, and about four miles south of it. 
Doubtless its inaccessible positron seconded the recommendation of 
the hennit, for its scarped summit renders it almost impregnable, 
while its superior elevation permits the sons of Joda to command, 
from the windows of tlieii palace, a range of vision almost compre- 
hending the limits of their sway In cleai weather, they can view 
the summits of their southern baiTier, the gigantic Aiavulh ; but in 
every other direction, it fades away in the boundless expanse of 
sandy plams Neither the founder, nor Iris monitor, the ascetic, 
howovei, were engineers, and they laid the foundation of this strong- 
hold without consider mg what an indispensable adjunct to successful 
defence was good water , but to prevent any slur on the memory of 
Joda, they throw the blame of this defect on the hermit Joda’s 
engineer, in tracmg the bne of circumvallation, found it necessary to 
include the spot chosen as his hermitage, and his lemonstiancc for 
undisturbed possession was treated with neglect , whether by the 
prince as well as the chief architect, the legend says not The 
incensed Jogi pronounced an imprecation, that the new castle should 

* We have seen one of these objects, self-condemned never to he down 
during forty years, and there remained but three to complete the teim lie 
had travelled much, was intelligent and learned, but far from having contracted 
the moroseness of the recluse, there was a benignity of mien, and a suavity and 
simplicity of manner in him, quite enchanting He talked of his penance with 
no yam-glory, and of its approaching term wifliout any sensation The resting 
position of this Druid ( vaiia-jjerist) was by means of a i ope suspended fiom 
the bough of a tree, in the manner of a swing, having a cmss-bar, on which he 
rechned The first years of this penance, he says, were dreadfully painful , 
swollen limbs affected him to that degree, that he expected death , but this 
impression had long since worn off. “ Even in this, is there much vanity,” 
and it would be a nice point to determme whether the homage of man or the 
approbation of the Divinity, most sustams the eucigics under such appaUing 
disciphiie. 
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possess only brackish water, and all the effoiis made by succeeding 
princes to obtain a better quahty, by blasting the rock, have failed 
The memory of the Jogi is sanctified, though his anger compelled 
them to construct an apparatus, whereby water for the supply of 
the garrison is elevated from a small lake at the foot of the rock, 
which, being entirely commanded from the walls, an assailant would 
find difiicult to cut off Tlris was the third grand event in the 
fortunes of the Eahtores, from the settlement of Seoji.* 

Such was the abundant progeny of these piinces, that the limits 
of their conquests soon became too conti acted The issue of the 
three last princes, viz , the fourteen sons of Chonda, the twenty-four 
of Rmmul, and fourteen of Joda, had already apportioned amongst 
them the best lands of the country, and it became necessary to 
conquer " fresh fields in which to sow the Eahtoie seed ” 

Joda had fourteen sons, viz 

Names of Chiefs Clans Fiefs or Chieftamslups. Remarks 

1 Santul, or Satil ... • Satuhnfii -. .. Three coss from Pokurii 

2 Soojoh (Sooraj) .. . . Succeeded Joda 

3. Gomoh . No issue 

'Doodoh took Sambhur 
from the Chohans He 
had one son, Beerum, 

4. Doodoh Mairtea . Mairta -i whose two sons, Jeimul 

and Jugmal, founded 
the clans Jeimulote and 
t Jugmalote 

5. Busing • • Birsmgate Nolai In Malwa. 

6. Beeko - • .• Beekaet Beekaner . Independent state. 

7. Bharmul • Bharmulote.. Baa Blulara 

8. Seoraj Seorajote . Dhoonara On the Looni. 

9 Kunnsi • Kurmsote Kewnsir • . 

10. Raemul • • Raemulote • 

11 Samutsi • •• Samuts^ote . Dawaroh — 

12 Beeda .. Beedawut Beedavati - In Nagore district 

13 Bunhur ... . .. ) Clans and fiefs not men- 

1-1 Neembo ...... ) tioned 

The eldest son, Santul, horn of a female of Boondi, established 
himself in the north-west coiner, on the lands of the Bhattis, and 
built a fort, which he called Satulmer, about five miles from Pokum 
He was killed in action by a Khan of the Sahiaes (the Saiacens of 
the Indian desert), whom he also slew. His ashes were burnt at 
Kusmoh, and an altar was raised over them, where seven of his 
wives became suttees. 

The fourth son, Doodoh, established himself on the plains of Mairta, 
and his clan, the Maii’tea, is numerous, and has always sustained the 

* PaUi did not remam to S6o]i’s de.'.cendants, when they went westward 
and settled on the Looni the Seesodias took it -with other lands from the 
Pm'ihar of Mundore It was the feud already adverted to with M4war which 
obtained for him the fertile districts of Palli and Sojut, by which histemtories 
at length touched the Aravulli, and the fears of the assassm of Rana Koombho 
made his parncidal son lelmqmsh the provinces of Sambhur and Ajmer. — 
See Yol. I, p. 24.3. 
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reputation of being the ' fii’&t sworcbi” of Mai’oo His daughter was 
the celebrated Meeia Bae, wife of Rana Klioombo,* and he was the 
grandsue of the heioic Jcimul, who defended Cheetoie against Akber, 
and whose descendant, Jeyt Sing of Bednore, is still one of the 
sixteen chief vassals of the Oodipoor court 

The sixth son, Beeko, followed the path already trod by his uncle 
Kandul, with whom he united, and conquered the tracts possessed by 
the SIX Jit communities He elected a city, which he called after 
himself Beekanei, or Blkanei. 

Joda outlived the foundation of his new capital thirty yeais, and 
beheld his sons and giandsoiis lapidly peopling and subjugating the 
regions of Maioo In S aged sixty-one, he departed this life, 

and his ashes weio housed with those of his fathers, in the ancestral 
abode of Mundore. This piinee, the second founder of his race in 
these regions, was mainly indebted to the adveisities of early 
life for the prospeiity his later yeais enjoyed ; they led him to 
the discoveiy of worth in the moie ancient, but neglected, allodial 
propiietois displaced by his ancestors, and diiven into the least 
accessible legions of the desert. It was by their aid he was enabled 
to ledeem Mundore, when expelled by the Gehlotes, and he nobly 
preserved the remembrance thereof in the daj^ ol his prosperity. 
The waiiiors whose forms are sculptured from the living rock at 
Mundore, owe the peipetuity of then fame to the gratitude of Joda ; 
through them he not only recovered, but enlarged his dominions f 
111 less than tliiee centuiios after their migiation fiom Canouj, the 
Rah tores, the issue of Sd6ji, spread over a surface of four degrees of 
longitude and the same extent of latitude, or nearly 80,000 miles 
squaie, and they amount at tins day, in spite of the havoc occasioned 
by pel petual wars and famine, to 500,000 souls While we thus 
contemplate the renovation of the Rah tore race, fiom a single scion 
of that magnificent tioe, whose branches once oveisliadowed the 
plains of Gauga, let us witlidraw from oblivion some of the many 
noble names they displaced, which now live only in the poet’s page. 
Well may the Rajpoot lepeat thecver-iecurringsiinile, "All is unstable; 
" life is like the scintillation of the fire-fly , house and land will 
" depai t, but a good name will last for evei What a list of noble 
tubes could we enumeiate now erased fiom independent existence 
by the successes of “the children of Seva” (Sem-piiti’a) Puriharas, 
Eendos, Sanklas, Chohans, Gohils, Dabeys, Sindhils, Mohils, Soni- 
gnrras, Cattis, Jits, Hools, &c , and the few who still exist only as 
letamers of the Rahtoie 

Soojoh§ (Soorajmul) succeeded, and occupied the gadi of Joda 
during twenty-seven yeaio, and had at least the merit of adding to 
the stock of Se6ji 


* See Vol. I, p 243 t See Vol I, p. 624. 

3: S6&J1 IS the Bhaka for Seva , — the.;i is merely an adjunct of respect. 

§ One of the chronicles makes Satil occupy the ffadi after Joda, dunng three 
years , but this appears a mistake — he was killed in defending Satulm6i. 
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The contentions for empire, during the vacillating dynasty of the 
Lodi kings of Dehli, pieserved the sterile lands of Maroo from their 
cupidity ; and a seeond dynasty, the Shere-shahi, intervened ere ‘ the 
sons of Joda’ weie summoned to measure swords with the Impe- 
rialists. But in S 1572 (AD. 1516), a desultoiy band of Pat’hans 
made an incursion during the fan* of the Teej,* held at the town 
of Peepai', aud can led oS‘ one hundred and forty ot the maidens 
of Maroo The tidings of the rape of the virgin Bajpootnis 
Avere conveyed to Soojoh, who put himself at the head of such 
vassals as were in attendance, and puisued, overtook and redeemed 
them, with the loss of his own life, but not without a full measure 
of vengeance against the “northern barbarian .” The subject is one 
chosen by the itinerant minstiel of Maroo, who, at the fair of the 
Teej, still sings the rape of the one hundred and forty virgins of 
Peepar, and their rescue by then- cavalier prince at the price of his 
own blood 

Soojoh had five sons, viz., 1, Bhago, who died in non-age : his son 
Ganga succeeded to the throne 2, Oodoh, who had eleven sons : 
they formed the clan Oodawut, whose chief fiefs are Neemaj, Jytarun, 
Goondoche, Biratea, Raepoor, &c , besides places in Mewar. 3, Saga, 
from Avhoni descended the clan Sagawut ; located at Burwoh. 4, 
Pi lag, who originated the Piiagote clan. 5, Beernmdeo, whose son, 
Naroo, receives divine honours as the fMra of Maroo, and whose 
statue IS worshipped at Sojut His descendants are styled Narawut 
Joda, of whom a branch is established at Puchpahar, in Harouti. 

Ganga, grandson of Soojoh, succeeded his grandfather in S 1 572 
(AD. 1516) , but his uncle. Saga, determined to contest his right to 
the gadA, invited the aid of Dowlut Khan Lodi, who had recently 
expelled the Rahtores from Nagore. With this auxihary a civil 
strife commenced, and the sons ot Joda were marshalled against each 
other Ganga, confiding in the rectitude of his cause, and reckonmg 
upon the suppoit of the best swords of Maroo, spurned the offer of 
compiomise made by the Pat’han, of a partition ot its lands between 
the claimants, and gave battle, in which his uncle Saga was slain, 
and his auxiliary, Dowlut Khan, ignominiously defeated. 

Twelve yeais after the accession of Ganga, the sons of Joda were 
called on to unite their forces to Mewar to oppose the invasion of the 
Moguls from Tuikistan Sanga Rana, who had resumed the station 
of his ancestois amongst the princes of Hind, led the war, and the 
king of Maroo deemed it no degradation to acknowledge his supre- 
macy, and send his quotas to fight under the standard of Mdwar, 
whose chronicles do more justice to the Rahtores than those of their 
own balds. This, which was the last coniederation made by the 
Rajpoots for national independence, was defeated, as already related, 
in the fatal field of Biana, where, had treachery not aided the 
intrepid Baber, the Rahtore swoid would have had its full share in 
rescuing the nation from the Mahomedan yoke It is sufficient to 

* For a descnptioii of this festival, see Vol. I, p. 497. 
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state that a Rahtore was in the battle, to know that he would bear 
its blunt , and although we are ignoiant of the actual position of the 
Bana, we may assume that their post was in the van The young 
prince Raemul (gi’andson of Ganga), with the Man tea chieftains 
Khartoe and Rutna, and many otheis of note, fell against the 
Chagitai on this eventful day. 

Ganga died* four yeais after this event, and was succeeded by 

Maldeo in S 1588 (AD 1532), a name as distinguished as any of 
the noble princes m the chionicles of Maioo The position of 
Maiwar at this peiiod was eminently excellent for the increase and 
consohdation of its resources The emperor Baber found no temp- 
tation in her sterile lands to diveii; him fioin the rich plains of the 
Ganges, where he had abundant occupation , and the districts and 
strong-holds on the emperor’s frontier of Maioo, still held by the 
officers of the preceding dynasty, were rapidly acquired by Maldeo, 
who planted his garrisons in the very heart of Dhoondai The 
death of Sanga Rana, and the misfortunes of the house of Me war, 
cursed with a succession of mmor princes, and at once beset by tlie 
Moguls from the north, and the kings of Guzzeiat, lelt Maldeo to the 
uncontrolled exercise of his power, which, like a true Rajpoot, he 
employed against friend and foe, and became beyond a doubt the 
first prince of Rajwaiia, or, in fact, as stjdcd by the Mahomedan 
historian Ferishta, “ the most potent piince in Handustan.” 

The year of Maldeo’s installation, he redeemed the two most 
important possessions of his house, Nagoie and Ajmfr In 1596 he 
captured Jhaloie, Sewanoh, and Bhadiajooii from the Sindhils, and 
two years later dispossessed the sons of Beeka of supreme power 
in BflsanA'. Mehwo, and the tracts on the Loom, the earliest 
possessions of his house, which had thrown off all dependence, he 
once more subjugated, and compelled the ancient aUodial tenantry to 
hold of him m chief, and serve with their quotas He engaged lu 
war with the Bhattis, and conquered Beekumpooi, where a branch of 
his family remained, and aie now incoi pointed with the Jessulmer 
state, and, under the name of Maldotes,’}* have the credit of being the 
most daring robbers of the desert He even established branches of 
his family m Mewar and Dhoondai, took, and fortified Chatsoo, not 
twenty miles south of the capital of the Cutchwahas He captui ed 
and restored Serohi from the Deoras, from which house was Ins 
mother. But Maldeo not only acquired, but determined to retain, 
his conquests, and erected numeious fortifications throughout the 
country. He enclosed the city of Jodpoor with a strong wall, 
besides erecting a palace, and adding other works to the fortress 
The circumvallations of Mairtea and its fort, which he called Mal- 
kote, cost him £24,000. He dismantled Satulm&’, and with the 


* The Yati’s roll, says Ganga, was poisoned ; but this is not confinned by any 
other authonty. 

t Mr. Elphuistone apprehended an attack from the Maldotes on his way to 
Gabul. 
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materials fortified Pokuin, which he took from the Bhattis, trans- 
planting the entire ])opulation, which comprehended the i idlest 
merchants ofRajast’han He erected foits at Bhadiajooii, on the 
hill of Bheemlode, near Sewanoh, at Goondoche, at Reeah, Peepar, 
and Dhoonara. He made the Koondulkote at Sewanoh, and greatly 
added to that of Filodi, first made by Hamiia Nirawut. He also 
elected that bastion in Gnrh Bcetli (the citadel of Ajmer) called the 
Kote-booij, and shewed his skill m hydiaulics by the construction 
of a wheel to bung water into the fort The chronicler adds, that 
“ by the wealth of Sambur,” meaning the resources of this salt lake, 
he was enabled to accomplish these works, and furnishes a list of 
the possessions of Jodpoot at this period, which we cannot exclude . 
Sojut, Sambur, Man tea, Khatah, Bednoie, Ladnoo, Raepoor, Bhad- 
lajoon, Nagoie, Sewanoh, Lohagurh, Jykulguih, Bikanm-, Beenmahl, 
Pokuin, Baimair, Kusoh, Rewasso, Jajawiir, Jhalore, Baoli, Mular, 
Nadole, Filodi, Sanchore, Deedwana, Chatsoo, Lowain, Mularna, 
Deorah, Futtehpoor, Umuisir, Khawur, Baniapoor, Tonk, Thoda, 
Ajmer, Jehajpoor and Pramar-ca-Oodipoor (m Shekhavati) ; in all 
thii'ty-eight districts, several of which, as Jhalore, Ajm^r, Tonk, 
Thoda and Bednore, comprehended each three hundred and sixty 
townships, and there were none which did not number eighty But 
of those enumeiated in Dhoondai, as Chatsoo, Lowain, Tonk, Thoda, 
and Jehajpoor m Mewar, the possession was but transient; and 
although Bednoie, and its three hundred and sixty townships, were 
jieopled by Rahtoies, they were the descendants of the Mairteas 
under Jeimul, who became one of the great vassals of Mewar, and 
would, in its defence, at all times draw their swords against the land 
which gave them birth * This branch of the house of Joda had for 
some time been too powerful for subjects, and Mairtea was resumed 
To this act Mewai was indebted for the services of this heroic chief 
At the same time, the growing power of others of the great vassalage 
of Mai war was checked by resumptions, when Jytarun from the 
Oodawuts, and several other fiefs, were added to the fisc The 
feudal allotments had never been legulated, but went on increasing 
with the eneigies of the state, and the piogeny of its princes, each 
having on his birth an appanage assigned to him, until the whole 
land of Maroo was split into innumerable portions Maldeo saw 
the necessity for checking this subdivision, and he created a gi’ada- 
tion of lanks, and established its perpetuity in certain branches of 
the sons of Rinmul and Joda, which has never been altered. 

Ten years of undisturbed possession were granted Maldeo to 
perfect his designs, ere his caies were diverted fiom these to his 
own defence Baber, the founder of the Mogul dynasty, was dead, 
and his son and successor had been diiven from his newly-conquered 
throne by his provincial lieutenant, Shere Shah . so rapidly do 
revolutions ciowd upon each other where the sword is the universal 

* Such is the Eajpoot’s notion of swamdlierma, or “ fidelity to him whose 
“ salt they eat,” their immediate lord, even against their king 
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aibitrator We have elsewhere related that the fugitive nionaich 
sought the piotection of Maldco, and we stigmatized his conduct as 
unnational, but wo omitted to state that Maldeo, then heii-appaient, 
lost his eldest, peihaps then only son Raemul in the battle of Biana, 
who led the aid of Marwar on that memorable day, and consequently 
the name of Chagitai, whether m foitune or in iiight, had no gieat 
claims to his regaid But little did Maldeo dieam how closely the 
fortunes of his house would be linked with those of the fugitive 
Hemayoon, and that the infant Akber, born in this emeigency, was 
destined to levenge this bieach of hospitality. Still less could the 
proud Rahtore, who traced his ancestry on the tin one of Canouj one 
thousand yeais before the birth of the “baibaiian” ofFeighana, 
deem it within the range of piobabihty, that he' should leceivo 
honours at such hands, oi that tlie first title oi Raja, Rajesivar, oi 
‘ raja, lord of rajas,’ would be confeiied on his own son by this infant, 
then rearing amidst the sand-hills at the extiemity of his deseit 
dominion < It is cuiious to indulge in the speculative inquiiy, 
whether, when the great Akber gilded Oodi Sing with the sword of 
honour, and marked his foiehead with the unguent of Raja-shah, he 
brought to mind the conduct of Maldeo, which doomed his biith to 
take place in the dismal castle of Ameikoto, instead of in the 
splendid halls of Dehli 

Maldeo derived no advantage fiom his inhospitality , for whether tho 
usurper deemed his exertions insufficient to secure the royal fugitive, 
or felt his own power insecuie with so potent a neighboui, he led an 
army of eighty thousand men into Maiwai Maldeo allowed them 
to advance, and formed an aimy of fifty thousand Rajpoots to oppose 
him. The judgment and caution he exeicised were so gieat, that 
Shere Shah, well versed in the art of war, was obliged to tbitify his 
camp at every step. Instead of an easy conquest, ho soon icpentcd 
of his rashness when the admirable dispositions of the Rajpoots made 
him dread an action, and fiom a position whence he found it impos- 
sible to retreat For a month the armies lay in sight of each other, 
every day the king’s situation becoming more ciitical, and fiom which 
he saw not the slightest chance of extrication In this exigence he 
had recourse to one of those stratagems which have often operated 
successfully on the Rajpoot, by sowmg distrusj; in his mind as to the 
fidelity of his vassals He penned a letter, as if in coriespondenco 
with them, which he contiived to have dropped, as by accident, by 
a messenger sent to negotiate Perhaps the severity of the lesump- 
tions of estates seconded this scheme of Sheie Shah , foi when the 
stipulated period for the attack had arrived, the Raja counteimanded 
it. The reasons for this conduct, when success was apparent, were 
soon propagated ; when one or two of the great leaders, in oidei to 
demonstrate their groundlessness, gave an instance of that devotion 
with which the annals of these states abound. At the head of 
twelve thousand, they attacked and forced the impeiial entrenched 
camp, carrying destruction even to the quarters of the emperor ; but 
multitudes prevailed, and the patriotic clans were almost annihilated. 
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Maldeo, when too late, saw thiough the strat^em which had made 
him doubt the loyalty of his vassals. Superstition, and the reproaches 
of his chieftains for his unwoithy suspicions, did the rest; and this 
fiist lev4e en masse of the descendants of Seoji, arrayed in defence 
of their national liberties, was defeated With justice did the usurper 
pay homage to their gallantij', when he exclaimed, on his deliverance 
from this penl, “ he had neaily lost the empire ot Hindust’han for 
" a handful of bailey ”* 

Maldeo was destined to outlive the Shere-shahi dynasty, and to see 
the imperial crown of India once moie entiicle the brows of the 
fugitive Hemayoon *f* It had been well for the Eahtores had his 
3 'ears been len^liened , for his mild (hsposition and natural indolence 
of character gave them some chance that these qualities would be 
their best advocate But he did not long survive the restoration. 
Whether the mother of his successor, prince Akber, not j'et fifteen, 
stimulated by the lecoUection of her misfortunes, nursed his young 
animosity agamst Maldeo foi the miseries of Ameikote, or whether 
it was merely an act of cautionary policy to curb the Eajpoot power, 
which was inconsistent with his own, in S 1617 (AD. 1501) he 
invaded Marwar, and laid siege to Malakote or Mairtea, which he 
took after an obstinate and sanguinary defence, part of the garrison 
cutting their way thiough his host, and making good their retreat 
to their piince The important castle of Nagoie was also captured , 
and both these strong-holds and their lands were confeired by Akb& 
on the younger branch of the family, Rae Smg, pnnce of B ikan er, 
now established in mdependence of the parent state, Jodpoor. 

In 1625 (AD. 1569), Maldeo succumbed to necessity ; and in con- 
formity with the times, sent his second son, Chundersen, with gifts 
to Akb&, then at Ajmer, which had become an integral part of the 
monarchy ; but Akber was so dissatisfied with the disdainful bearing 
of the desert king, who refused personally to pay his court, that he 
not only guaranteed the free possession of Bikaner to Rae Sing, but 
presented him with the firmdn tor Jodpoor itself, with supremacy 
over his race. ChundersM appears to have possessed all the native 
piide of the Rahtore, and to have been prepared to contest his 
country’s independence, in spite of Akber and the claims of his elder 
brother, Oodi Sing, who eventually was more supple in ingratiating 
himself into the monarch’s favour At the close of life, the old Rao 
had to stand a siege in his capital, and after a brave but fruitless 
resistance, was obliged to yield homage, and pay it in the peiaon 
of his son Oodi Sing, who, attending with a contingent, was enrolled 
amongst the commanders of ' one thousand ;’ and shortly after was 
invested with the title of Moota Baja, or ' the fat Raja,’ by which 
epithet alone he is designated in the annals of that perioi 

* In allusion to the poverty of the soil, as unfitted to produce richer grains. 

t There is a biographical account of this monarch, during his exUe in Persia, 
written by his dhdni , or ‘ cup-bearer,’ m the hbrary of Major W Yule, of Edin- 
burgh, and which, when translated, will complete the senes of biography of the 
members of the house ol Tmiour 
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Chunder&en, Avith a coasideiaLle number of the brave vassals of 
Mai’oo, detennmed to cling to independence and the rude fere of the 
desert, rather than servilely follow m the train of the despot When 
driven from Jodpoor, they took post in Sewanoh, m the western 
extremity of the state, and there held out to the death Foi oeventeen 
years he maintained his title to the gadx, and dndded the allegiance of 
the Rahtoies with his elder brother Oodi Sing (though supported b}'^ 
the king), and stood the stoiiii in which he nobly fell, leaving three 
sons, Ooguisen, Aiskuin, and Rae Sing, who fought a duel unth Rao 
Soortan, of Siiohi, and was slam, with twenty-four of his chiefs,*' 
near the town ofDuttani 

Maldeo, though he submitted to acknowledge the supiemacy of 
the emperor, was at least spared the degradation of seeing a dauglitei 
of Ins blood bestowed upon the opponent of his faith ; he died soon 
after the title was confeiied on his son, which sealed the dependence 
of Maioo His latter days were a dismal contrast to those which 
Avitnessed his conquests m almost every part of Rajpootana, but he 
departed from this world in time to preserve his own honour 
untarnished, with the chaiacter of the most valiant and energetic 
Rajpoot of his time Could he have added to his j'ears and 
maintained their ancient vigour, he might, by a junction with Pertap 
of Mewar, who single-handed commenced his career ,iust as Maldeo’s 
closed, have maintained Rajpoot independence against the rising 
power of the Moguls |- 

Maldeo, who died S 1G71 (A D 1615), had twelve sons — 

1 — Ram Sing, who was banished, and found refuge with the 

Rana of Mewar , he had seven sons, the hltli of whom, 
Kesoodas, fixed at Cliooly Mahdswur. 

2 — Raemul, who was killed m the battle of Biana 

3 — Oodi Sing, Raja of Mai war 

4 — Chundeisen, by a wife of the Jhala tube , had three sons, the 

eldest, Ooguisen, got Binai, he had three sons, Kurrun, 
Kanji, and Kahun 

5 — Aiskuiii; descendants at Jooneah 

6 — Gopal-das , killed at Eedui 

7 — Pirthi Raj , descendants at Jhalore 

8. — Ruttunsi , descendants at Bhadrajoon 

9 — Bhairaj , descendants at Allan. 

10 — Bikramajeet ') 

11 — Bhan V No notice of them 



* It was fought with a certain number on each side, Rahtores against Deoras, 
a branch of the Chohans, the two bravest of ah the S^poot races. It renunda 
us of some of the duels related by Froissart, 
t See Annals of M6war, p. 282 et seq 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Altered condiUon of tlie Pmiees of Marwar — InstallaUon of Raja Oodi Sing . — 
Not ouskimoledged hy the most pouter fnl dans until the death of Ghundersen . — 
Hxstorvaal retrospect. — The thee chief epochs of Marivarhutoi'y, from the 
conquest to its dependence on the mnpvte — Order of succession changed, rmth 
change of capital, rn Meutar, ArnbSr, and Mar war — Branches to which the 
succession is corijined. — Dangers of mistaking these — Examples — Joda regu- 
lates the fiefs — The eight great nobles of Marwar. — These regulations main- 
tained by Maldeo, who added to the secondary fiefs. — Fiefs perpetuated in the 
elder branches — The brothers and sons of Joda — Various descrijrtions of 
fiefs. — Antiquity of the Rajpootfeudal system — Akbh' maintainsit — Paternity 
of the Rajpoot sover ergns not a fiction, as in Fur ope — The lowest Rajpoot 
claims kindr ed with the sovereign. — The name Oodi Bitty, fatal to Rajpootana 
— Bestows his sister , Tod Bae on Akber — Advantages to the Rahtores of this 
marriage — Numer ous progeny of Oodi Sing. — Establishes the fiefs of Gomnd- 
gurh and Prsangurh. — Kishengurh and Rutlam — Remarkable death of Raja 
Oodi Sing — Anecdotes. — Issue of Oodi Sing — Table of descent 
The death of Maldeo foimed au important epoch in the annals of 
the Rahtores (Jp to this peiiod, the will had waited upon the wish 
of the gallant descendants of Seva , hut now the vassals of Maroo 
acknowledged one mightier than they The banner of the empire 
floated pre-eminent over the ‘ panchraoiga,’ the five-coloured flag, 
which had led the Rahtoies fiom victoiy to victoiy, and waved from 
the sand-hills of Amerkote to the salt-lake of Sambhur , from the 
desert boideiing the Garah to the peaks of the Aravulli Hence- 
forward, the Rahtoie piinces had, by their actions or subservience, 
to ascend by degrees the steps to loyal favour They were required 
to maintain a contingent of their pioud vassals, headed by the heir, to 
seive at the Mogul’s pleasure Their deeds wen them, not ignobly, 
the grace of the imperial couit, but had slavish submission been the 
sole path to elevation, the Rahtore piiiices would never have attained 
a grade beyond the liist ‘ munsub,’ conferred on Oodi Sing Yet 
though streams of wealth enriched the barren plains of Maroo; 
although a portion of the spoils of Golconda and Beejipoor augmented 
its treasures, decoiated its palaces, and embellished its edifices and 
mausoleums , althoush the desert kings took the ‘ right hand’ of all 
the feudality of Hind, whether indigenous or foreign — a feudal 
assemblage of no less than seventy-six petty kingdoms — ^yet the 
Rahtoie felt the sense of Ins now degraded condition, and it often 
burst foith even in the presence of the suzeiain 

Maldeo s death occurred in S 1625 , but the chronicles do not admit 
of Oodi Sing’s elevation until the death of his brother Ghundersen, from 
which period we may reckon that he was, though junior, the choice 
both of his father and the nobles, who did not approve of Oodi Sing’s 
submission to Akbdr In fact, the Raja led the royal forces against 
the most powerful of his vassals, and resumed almost all the possessions 
of the Mail teas, and weakened the otliei-s. 
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Befoie we pioeeed to trace the courae })uisiied by Oodi Sing, who 
wjxs seated upon the cushion of Maldeo in S It)40 (AD 1584), let 
us cast a short letiospect over the annals of Marao, since the migra- 
tion of the giandson of tlie potentate of Canouj, which, compared 
with the ample page of western hi'^toiy, piesent little moie than a 
chioniele of haid names, though not destitute of facts mteiesting to 
political science. 

In the table hefoic the rcadei, aided by tlie explanations in the 
text, he will see the whole piocess of the conquest, peopling, and 
settlement of an extensive legion, with its partition oi allotments 
amongst an imiuineidble frerogc (hhydJ), whose children continue to 
hold them as vassals of then king and biothei, the descendant of 
their mutual aneestoi Sevaji 

We may divide the aimals of Manvar, fiom the migiation of 
Sdvaji from Ganoiij to the accession of Oodi Sing, into thiee distinct 
epochs . 

1st — Fiom the settlement of Se6ji m the land of Khei, in AD. 
1212, to the conquest of Mundoic by Chonda, in AD 1381 , 

2d. — From the conquest of Mundore to the toiinding of Jodpoor, 
in AJD. 1439; and 

3d — Fiom the founding of Jodpoor to the accession ol Oodi Sing, 
in A.D 1584, when the Rahtoics acknowledged the supremacy of 
the empne 

The two first epochs wore occupied in the subjugation of the 
western poition of the deceit horn the ancient allodiality , nor was 
it until Chonda conqueied Mimdoie, on the dechiie of the Ciiohans 
of the east, that the foitile lands on eithoi side the Loom were 
formed into fiefs foi the children of Rinniul and Joda A change 
of capital with the Rajpoot is always piodiictivc of change in the 
internal orgamzation of the state , and not imfrcquently the race 
changes its appellation with its capital The foundation ot Jodpooi was 
anew eia, and hencefoith the throne ofMaioo could only he occupied 
by the tribe of Joda, and trom blanches not constituting the vassals 
of the crown, who Aveie cut off fiom succession This is a peculiar 
feature in Rajpoot policy, and is common to the whole race, as will 
be hei’eafter more distinctly pomted out in the aimals of Ajmer. 

Joda, with all the ambition of the foundei of a state, gave a new 
foim to the feudal institutions of his countiy. Necessity, combined 
with pride, led him to piomulgate a statute of limitation of the sub- 
infeudations of Maroo The immense pi ogeny of his father Rinmul, 
twenty-four sons, and his own, of fouiteen, almast all of whom had 
numerous issue, leiideied it requisite to fix the niimbei and extent 
of the fiefs, and amongst them, hencefoiwaid constitutmg peima- 
nently ih.ef rerage of ilaroo, the lands were partitioned, Kandul having 
emigrated and established his own numeious issue, the Kandulotes, 
in Bikanei The two biothera next to Joda, vis, Champa, and 
Koomjia, with his two sons, Doodo and Kiiimsi, and his grandson. 
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Oodoh, were declared the heads of the feudal association under their 
names, the Champawuts, Kampawuts, Man teas (sons oi Doodo), Kurm- 
sotes, and Oodawuts, continue to be “ the pillais of Maioo ” Eight great 
estates, called the aght thacooi ait, or ‘ eight lordships’ of Marwar, each 
of the nominal annual value of fifty thousand lupees (£5,000), were 
settled on these persons, and then immense infiuencehas obtained many 
others for youngei blanches of their clans The title of the first 
noble of Maroo was given to Cliampa and Ins issue, who have often 
made its piinces tremble on their thrones Besides these, infeiior 
appanages were settled on the junior blanches, brothers, sons, and 
grandsons of Joda, which were also deemed licicditary and iriesum- 
able , to use their own phiase, then hatii* oi ‘allotment,’ to which 
they consider their title as sacred as that of then prmce to his throne, 
of whom they say, “ When our services are acceptable, then is he our 
“ lord, when not, we are again his biothcrs and kin, claimants, and 
“ laying claim to the land 

Rao Maldeo confirmed this division of Joda, though he increased 
the secondaiy fiefs, and as the boundaiies of Mai war were completed 
in his reign, it was essentially necessaiy to confirm the hmitation 
The feudal states of Marwai are, therefore, perpetuated in the 
offsprmg of the princes from Joda to Maldeo, and a distinction exists 
between them and those subsequently conferred, the first, bemg 
obtained by conquest, are deemed iirevocable, and must be perpetu- 
ated by adoption on the failuie of lineal issue, wheieas the other 
may, on lapses, be resumed and added to the fisc whence it emanated. 
The fiscal domain of the Rajpoot princes cannot, saj’s their tiadi- 
tionary lore, be alienated for more than a life-interest, but this wise 
rule, though visible in anecdotes of past days, has been infringed 
with then general disoiganization These instances, it may be 
asserted, afford the distinctions of allodial and feudal lands Of the 
numerous clans, the issue of Sdoji to Joda, which aie spread over the 
northern and western parts of the state, some, partly from the 
difficulty of their position, partly from a feeling of lespect to then' 
remote ancestry, enjoy almost entire independence Yet they recog- 
nize the piince of Maioo as their liege lord when his crown is 
endangered, and lender homage on his accession oi any great family 
event These clans hold without giant oi fine, and may properly 
be called the allodial chieftains Of this number we may enumerate 
the lordships of Barman, Kotoiah, Seo, Phulsoond, &c Others 
there are who, though less independent, may also be styled the 
allodiahty of Marwar, who are to furnish their quotas when 
demanded, and perform personal homage on all gieat days of rejoic- 
ing , of these are Mehwo, Sindii, &c The ancient clans scattered 
over the land, or seiving the inoie modern chieftains, aie recognized 
by their patronymic distinctions, by those veised in the chronicles , 
though many hear the names of Doohurca, Mangulea, Oohur, and 

* From batna, ‘ to divide, to partition ’ 

+ See the remonstrance of the vassal descendants of these chiefs, expelled 
their patnmony by their pimcc, to the English enemy, VoL I, App., p. 682 
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Dhandul, without knowing them to be Eahtoie. The mystic page 
of the bard is alwaj^s consulted pievious to any maniage, in older 
to pievent a violation of the matrimonial canons of the Rajpoots, 
which are stricter than the Mosaic, and this keeps up the knowledge 
of the various blanches of then own and other laees, uhich would 
otherwise perish. 

Whatever teim may be applied to these institutions of a maitial 
race, and which for the sake of being more readily undei stood ue 
have elsewheie called, and shall continue to designate, ‘ feudal,’ we 
have not a shadow of doubt that they weie common to tlie Rajpoot 
races fiom the lemotest ages, and that Se6ji conveyed them fiom 
the seat of his ancestois, Canouj A finer pictuie does not exist of 
the splendoui of a feudal aiiaj’^ than the camp of its last monaich, 
Jeichund, in the contest with the Chohan The annals of each and 
every state bear evidence to a system stiictly p.ii.illcl to that of 
Europe , moie es 2 iecial]y Mewar, wheie, thiiteen hundied ycais ago, 
we see the entire feudatoncs of the state throwing iiji then giants, 
giving their liege lord defiance, and thieatcning him with their 
vengeance. Yet, having ‘ eaten his salt,’ they foieboie to proceed to 
hostilities till a whole year had elapsed, at the expnation of which 
they deposed him * Akbdr, who was paitial to Hindu institutions, 
borrowed much from them, in all that concerned Ins own regulations 

In contiasting these customs with analogous ones in the west, the 
reader should never lose sight of one point, which must influence the 
analogy, viz, the jiatiiaichal form which chaiacteiizes the feudal 
system in all countries , and as, amongst the Rajpoots, all then 
vassalage is of their own km and blood (save a slight mixture of 
foreign nobles as a counterpoise), ^\e paUrniUj of the sovereign is 
no fiction, as in Eurojie ; so that from the son of Champa, who takes 
the right hand of Ins jirince, to the meanest vassal, who serves 
merely for Ins (lations), all are linked by the tie of consan- 

guinity, of which it IS diflicult to say Avhether it is most inoductive 
of evil or good, since it has afioided examples as biilliant and as 
dark as any in the history of mankind. The devotion which made 
twelve thousand, out of the fifty thousand, “ sons of Joda,” prove 
their fidelity to Maldeo, has often been emulated even to the present 
day. 

The chronicles, as before stated, aie atvaiiance with regard to the 
accession of Oodi Sing some date it fiom the death of Maldeo, in S 
1625 (AD 1569) ; others from that of his elder brother Chundersen, 
slain in the storm of Sewanoh The name of Oodi appears one of 
evil portent in the annals of Rajast’haii I While “ Oodi, the fat,” 

* See Vok I, page 189 

t Literally, ‘ a bellyful ’ 

t Instead of being, as it imports, the “ ascending ”(1) it should^ for ever, in 
both the houses of Maroo and M6war, signify “ setting the pusillammity of 
the one sunk Mdwar, that of the other Manvar. 

(1) Oodi/a, in Sanscrit, (Oodi, in the dialect,) is tantamount to Onens, the 
pomt of rising ea. UdyddUa, ‘ the iisuig sun.’ 
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■was inhaling the breeze of imperial power, which spiead a haze of 
prosperity over Maroo, Pertap of Mewai, the idol of the Rajpoots, 
was enduiing eveiy hardship in the attempt to woik out Ins 
country’s independence, which had been saciificed by his father, 
Oodi Sing In this he failed, but he left a name hallowed in the 
hearts of his countrymen, and unmoitalized m the imperishable 
verse of the baid 

On the union of the impeiial house with that of Jodpoor, by the 
inaiiiage of Jod Bae to Akbdi, the empeioi not only restored aU the 
possessions he had wiested fioni Marwai, with the exception of Ajmdi', 
but seveial iicli districts in Malwa, whose levenues doubled the 
lesouices of liis own fiscal domain With the aid of his imperial 
biotliei -111-law, he gieatly diminished the power of the feudal aristo- 
ciacj% and clipped the wings of almost all the gi eater vassals, whUe 
he made iiumeious sequestiations of the lands of the ancient 
allodiality and lessei vassats , so that it is stated, that, either by 
iie'w settlement oi confiscation, he added fouiteen hundred villages to 
the fisc He resumed almost all the lands of the sons of Doodoh, 
who, from then abode, were termed Mairtea , took Jaitaiun from 
the Oodawuts, and other towns of less note fiom the sons of Champa 
and Koonipo 

Oodi Sing was not ungrateful for the favours heaped upon him by 
the empeioi, foi whom Ins Rahtoies ])eifoimed many signal services 
for the Raia was latterly too unwieldly for any steed to bear him to 
battle The ‘ king of the Desert’ (the familiar epithet applied to him 
by Akbdi) hud a numerous progeny, no less than thiity-foui legiti- 
mate sous and danghteis, who added new clans and new estates to 
the feudal association of Maioo of these the most conspicuous are 
Govinguih and Pioaiiguih , while some obtained settlements beyond 
its limits which became independent and bear the name of the 
founders Of these ai e Kishengui h and Rutlam in Malwa 

Oodi Sing died thiiteen yeai softer his inauguration on the cushion 
of Joda, and tliuty-thiee aftei the death of Maldeo. The mannei of 
his death, as related in the biogiaphical sketches termed ‘ Kliedt,’ 
afibids such a specimen of supeistition and of Rajpoot manners that 
it would be impiopei to omit it. The naiiative is preceded by some 
reflections on the moial education of the Rahtoie piinces, and the 
wise restraints imposed upon them undei the vigilant control of 
chiefs of appioved woith and fidelity, so that, to use the woids of 
the text, “they often passed their twentieth year, ignorant of 
woman ” If the ‘ fat laja’ had ever known tins moral lestramt, in 
Ins iiper yeais he foigot it , for although he had no less than twenty- 
seven queens, he cast the eye of desne on the vngin-daughtei of a 
subject, and that subject a Biahmm 

It was on the Raja’s return from couit to his native land, that he 
beheld the damsel, and he deteimined, notwithstanding the sacred 
character of her fathei and his own obligations as the dispenser of 
law and justice, to enjoy the object of his admiration. The Biahium 
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was an ‘ Ayd-punti,’ oi’ votaiy of Ayd-Matd, wliose shrine is at Bai- 
Bhilara These sectarians ot Maioo, veiy difleient fioin the abstinent 
Brahmins of Bengal, eat flesh, dunk wine, and shaie in all the 
common enjoyments of life with the maitial spiiits aiound them 
Whether the scruples of thedaughtei weie likely to be easily ovei- 
come by her royal tempter, or whether the Raja thieatencd toice, tho 
‘ JcMdt’ does not infoiin us, but as theie was no other couise by 
which the father could save her from pollution but by her death, he 
lesolved to make it one of vengeance and honor He dug a sariibcial 
pit, and having slain his daughter, cut her into fragments, and 
mingling theiewith pieces of flesh fiom his own person, made the 
‘ Itoma’ or burnt sacrifice to Aya-Mata, and as the smoke and flames 
ascended, he pionounced an impiecation on the Raja “ Let peace be 
“ a stranger to him ' and in thiee pahais,* three days, and tliiee yeais, 
“ let me have levenge Then exclaiming, “ My future dwelling is the 
“ ‘ Dabi Boon !’ ” spiung into the flaming pit The lion id tale was 
related to the Raja, whose imagination was haunted by the shade of 
the Brahmin ; and he expiiod at the assigned penod, a piey to 
unceasing remorse 

Supeistition is sometimes made available for moral ends , and the 
shade of the Ayd-punh Biahmm of Bliilaia has been evoked, in subse- 
quent ages, to restrain and lead unto virtue libidinous pnuces, when 
all other control has been unavaihng The celebrated Jeswunt Sing, 
the great grandson of Oodi, had an ainoui with the daughter of one 
of his civil officers, and which he carried on at the Dabi Baori f 
But the avenging ghost of the Brahmin interposed between him and 
his wishes A dreadful struggle ensued, in which Jeswunt lost his 
senses, and no effort could banish the imjnession from his mind The 
ghost peraecuted his fancy, and he was generally believed to be 
possessed with a wicked spirit, which, when exorcised, was made to 
say he would only depart on the self-sacrifice of a chief equal in 
dignity to Jeswunt Naliur Khan, ‘ the tiger loid,’ chief of the 
Koompawut clan, who led the van in all his battles, immediately 
ofiered his head in expiation for his piince , and he had no sooner 
expressed this loyal detei mination, than the holy men who exorcised 
the spirit, caused it to descend mto a vessel of water, and having 
waved it thrice round his head, they presented it to Nahur Khan 
who drank it off, and Jeswunt’s senses were instantly restoied This 
miraculous transfer of the ghost is implicitly believed by every chief 
of Rajast’han, by whom Nahur was called ‘ the faithful of the faithlul ’ 
Previous to dying, he called his son, and imposed on him and his 
descendants, by the solemnity of an oath, the abjuration of the office 
of PurdJian, or hereditary piemiei of Marwar, whose dignity involved 
such a sacrifice , and from that day, the Champawuts of Aliwa 
succeeded the Koompawuts of Asope, who renounced the first seat 
on the right for that on the left of their princes 


* A pahar is a watch of the day, about three hours, 
t A reservoir excavated by one of the Dabi tnbe. 
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We shall conclude the reign of Oodi Smg with the register of his 
issue from ‘ the Book of Kings ’ It is by no means an unimportant 
document to such as are inteiested m these singular communities, 
and essentially useful to those who are called upon to intefere in 
their national concerns Heie we see the affinities of the branch 
(sac’hcL) to the parent tree, which m one short century has shaded 
the whole land, and to which the independents of Kishengurh, 
Roopnagurh, and Butlam, as well as the feudal chiefs of Govingurh^ 
Kliyrwa, and Pisangurh, all issues from Oodi Sing, look for protection. 

Issue of Baja Oodi Sing . — 

1. — Soor Smg, succeeded 

2 — ^Akhiraj 

3. — ^Bugwandas , had issue Bullo, Gopaldas, Govindas who 
founded Govmgurh 

4 — Nururdas, 'J 

5 — Sukut Smg, y had no issue attaining eminence 

6. — Bhoput, J 

7. — ^Dilput had four sons, 1, Muhesdas, whose son, Butna, 

founded Butlam ;* 2, Jeswunt Smg ; 3, Pert^Lp Smg ; 4, 
Kunirain 


8. — Jaet had four sons, l,Hur Sing; 2, Umra; 8, Kunniram; 

4, Praimraj, whose descendants held lands m the tract 
called BuUati and Khyrwa 

9. — Kishen, inS 1669 (AD 1618), founded Bdshengurh; he had 

three sons, Schesmul, Jugmul, Bharmul, who had Han Sing, 
who had Roop Sing, who founded Roopnagurh. 

10 — Jeswunt, his son Maun founded Manpoora,his issue called 
Manroopa Joda. 

11 — Kesoo founded Pisangurh. 


> No mention of them 


12 — Ramdas, 

13 — Poorunmul, 

14 — Madoodas, 

15 — Mohundas, 

16 — Keemt Smg, 

17.— 

And Seventeen daughters not registered in the chronicle. 


* Butlam, Kiahengurh, and Roopnagurh, are independent, and all under the 
separate protection of the British Government. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Accessum of Raja Soot. — Ilts mihlatt/ talents obtain /urn Jmnours. — Reduces 
Rao Soortan of Sirohi — Commands aqainst die King of Guzierat — Battle 
of nhitmlocaqaitxd till the Raja — VTealth and houoinb aajtuml —Gifts to 
the hat ds — Comttuttided against Umra Balicha — Battle of die Reiva —Slays 
the Chohati — Fiesh honom s — Raja Soar and Ins son Guj Sing attend the 
coiitt of Jeluiiig'it — The hur oj 2Iattear invested with the siootd by the 
JUmjKtot’s own hands — Esialade of Jhalote — Rayi Gu/ attends Rnnce 
Khoottn against the Ratni of 2Ieicat — Death of J’a/ii iwor. — hfaledictoi-y 
ptUut ereited OH the Xeibiidda, — 2'he Rahtorc thiejs dissalisfattion at their 
long detention ftom their natiee land —Raja Soar enhelhdies Jodjmot . — 
His tssite, — Aaessioii of Raja Gnj — Invested with the Rajadnp of Boofrhan- 
poot — hlade Yiietny of the DelJian — 2'he lomjtl itneat jiaid to his tontingenl. 
— II IS vat ions actions — Receives the title of 'DvXthwnMiA, or‘bui>ici of the 
host ’ — Causes of Rajjxot inftitence on the Impel lal snciession — The Sultans 
Ru) vc: and Ilhoorm, sons of Rajpoot l^itucesses — Intiignes of the Queens to 
seciiie the succession to tluii inimediate off^pi mg — I’niue Khooim plots 
against his hi other — Endeavoms to gam Raja Guj, but fails, — The Rnnce 
causes the chief adviser of Raja Gnj to he assassinated — Raja Gij quits the 
loyal aniiy— Rnnce Khooim assassinates his brothr Riiive —Rrucecds to 
depose his father Jehaiigii , who appeals to thepdi liiy of the Ro/poot Ri nices. 
— They tally loiind the throne, and eacowntei the i cbel at laq iieai Benares. 
— The Empei or slights the Rahtore Rniue, whah firoves iieaily fatal to his 
cause.— The rebels defeated — Flight of Rnme Khooim —Raja Guj slam on 
the Gii::eiat fioiitier — His second son, Raja Jeswiiiit, succeeds — Reasons for 
occasional departm e jrom the i tiles of primogemtut e amongst the Rajpoots . — 
Vmia, the eldei, excluded the succession — Sentaice of bunishnient ftrononinced 
against him — C'wemo;;^ dewatii, 'exile,’ desenbed — Umtatepaits to 
the flogiil comt — Honours confened upon him — IDs itagical death 

SooE Sing succeeded in S 1051 (AD 1505) He ivas sciving with 
the imperial torces at Lalioie, whuie he had commanded since S 1048, 
when intelhgence icached him of Ins fathci’s death His exploits 
and services were of the most biilhant nature, and had obtained for 
him, even dm mg his fathei’s life, the title of ‘ Sowac Raja,’ and a 
high grade amongst the dignitanes of the empiie Ho Was com- 
manded by Akber to leduce the aiTogant pimce of Siroln, who, 
trustmg to the natural sticngth of his mountainous country, still 
refused to acknowledge a liege lord This service well accoidcd with 
his private views, for he had a feud (fver) Avith Rao Sow tan, which, 
according to the chionicle, he comiilctely levcnged “Ho avenged 
“ his feud Avith Sooitan and plundered Siiohi The Rao had not a 
“ pallet left to .sleep upon, but was obliged to make a bed for bis wives 
“ upon the earth ’’ This appeal's to have humbled the Dcora, “ who, 
“ in his pride, shot his aiToivs at the sun for daring to shine upon 
“ him ” SooHan accepted the imperial finnan in token of sub- 
mission, and agiccd to serve with a contingent of Ins hardy clans- 
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men in tlie war then entiusted to Biija Soor against the king of 
Guzzerat, whose success we shall relate in the simple language of the 
chronicle — “ The Raja took the jm/h against the king lloznffui, 
“ with the title of viceroy of Guzzerat The armies met at Dhuii- 
“ cloca, wheie a terrible conflict ensued. The Rahtores lost many 
" valiant men, but the Shah was defeated, and lost all the 
“ insignia of his gieatness He sent the sjioil of seventeen thousand 
“ towns to the king, but kept a croio of dribs for himself, which he 
“ sent to Jodpoor, and theiowith ho enlarged the town and fort For 
“ this service Akb<5r increased his 'nmnsuh, and sent him a swoid, 
“ with a khelat, and a grant of fresh lands ” 

Raja Soor, it appears in the sequel, provided liberally for the 
bards, foi no less than ‘six loids of veise,’ whose names aie given, 
had in gift £10,000 each of the spoils of Guzzciat, as incentives to 
song. 

On the conquest of Guzzerat, Raja Soor was ordered to the 
Dckhan “ He obeyed, and with thirteen thousand hoisc, ten laige 
“ guns, and twenty elephants, he fought thiee grand battles On 
‘ the Rewa (Neibudda) he attacked Umra Balecha,^ who had five 
“ thousand hoise, whom ho slow, and reduced all his country For 
“ this service the king sent him a hiobwt (kettle-drum), and con- 
“ foiled on him Dhar and its domain." 

On Akbe^r’s death and tho accession of Jdhangir, Soor Sing 
attended at couit with his son and heir, Guj Sing, whom tho king 
with his own hands invested with the swoid, for his braveiy in tho 
escalade of Jhaloie, which had boon conquered by tho monaich of 
Guzzciat and added to his domain The poet thus lelatcs the event 
“ Oujf was commanded against Behan Pat’han, his war -trump 
“sounded, Aiabiidha heard and trembled. What took Alla-o-dhi 
“ ycai.s, Guj acconqilished in three months , ho cscaladed JhalindiaJ 
“ sword in hand , many a Rahtoie of fame was killed, but he put 
“ to the swoid seven thousand Pat’hans, whose spoils were sent to 
“ the king ” 

Raja Sooi, it would appear, after the ovcrthiow of the dynasty of 
Guzzerat, remained at tho capital, while his son and heii, Guj Sing, 
attended the king’s commands, and, soon after the taking of Jhalore, 
was oidoied with the Maiwai contingent against Rana Umra of 
Mewar . it was at the very moment of its expiring hbeities,§ for the 
chronicle merely adds, “ Kuiiun agreed to seiwe the king, and Guj 
“ Sing letuincd to Tariaguih || The king incieased both his own 
“ miinsub (dignity) and that of his father. Raja Soor.” 


* Bakch.a is one of the Cholian tnbes 
+ G'aj, ‘ tlie elephant.’ 
t Classical appellation of Jhalore 

§ The (hromcle says, “In S. 1669 (A.D 1613), the king formed an array 
against the liana ’’ which accords exactly with the date m the emperor’s own 
memoirs 

|l Ajmci, ol which the citadel is styled Tarragurh. 
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Thus the Rajpoot chroiiiclcj, sohcitous only to lecord the fame of 
his own piinces, does not deem ifc necessary to conceiii himself with 
the ayents conjoined with them, so that a strangci to tlio events of 
the peiiod -would imagine, fiom the high lehef given to their actions, 
that theRahtoie jnincosconiniandcd in all the gi eat events described , 
for instance, that just mentioned, involving the submission of 
the Rana, when Raja Guj -was ineicly one of the gicat leadeis who 
accompanied the Mogul lieii-appaient, Piinee Khoorin, on this 
niemoiable occasion In the Diaiy of Jehangir, the cinperoi, 
lecoiding this event, docs not even mention the Rahtoie piiiice, 
though he docs those of Kotah and Duttca, as the insti uincrits by 
which Piinco Khooini tamed on the negociation fioiii which we 
conclude that Raja Gnj inciely acted a nnlitaiypait in the grand 
aimy which then invaded Mdwai 

Raja Soor died in the Doklian, in S 1C7G (AD 1G20) lie added 
gicatly to the lustie of the Rahtoie name, was csteenied by the 
empeioi, and, as the baid cxpicsscs it, “ His sjieai was fiightful to 
“ the Soutln on ” Whcthci Raja Sooi disappioved of the extermi- 
nating waifaie earned on in these legions, or was cxaspeiatcd at the 
unlinnted seivice he was doomed to, which detained him fiom his 
native land, ho, in his last moments, commanded a pillar to bo 
elected Avith a curse engraven thcieon, impiecatcd upon any of 
his laco who should onto cioss the Neibudda Fiom liis boy- 
hood ho had been almost an alien to his native land ho had 
accompanied his fatlioi Avhoio\ei ho led the aid ol Maioo, was 
solving at Lahoie at the iioiiod of his accession, and died fai lioiu 
the monuments of his fathcis, in the heart of tlio jicninsnla 
Although the cinpeior -was not ungiatcful in his estimate of these 
seivices, — foi Raja ISooi hold by patent no less than ‘ sixteen 
“ gland ficfs”‘|' of the oiiiiuie, and with the title oiHovde laiscd above 
all the piinces, his associates at cuuit, — it was deemed no compensa- 
tion foi peipetual absence fiom the liciuditaiy domain, tlius aban- 
doned to the iiianagenient of seivants The gieat vassals, his clans- 
men, paiticipatcd in tins dissatisfaction, sepal ated fiom then ivives, 
families, and estates , foi to them tlio pomp of imjieiial gieatness, oi 
the sunshine of com t-lav oui , was as notlimg when weighed against 
the cxeieise of their inlluence within thou own cheiished patiiiiiony 
The simple fare of the desert was deaaer to the Rahtoie than all the 
luxunos ol the iiiijiciial banquet, Avliich ho tinned fixini with disgust 
to the iccollection of ‘ the gieoii jnilse of Mundawui,’ or lus favoiu ito 
rabr'i, or ‘ maize poiiidge,’ the piiiiic dish with the Rahtore 'J'hcso 


* See Annals of Men ai, Vol I, p 304 

t Ot these, nine weie tlio snbclivwoiis of Ins native cloniiiiions, styled “ Tlie 
“Nine Castles ot Maiou ,” ioi un becoming one ot the gloat teiidatoiies 
of the empiie, he made a foimal surrender ol tliese, receiving them again 
by grant, leneived on every hipse, with all the ceremonies of investituie and 
relief Five iveie in Gnzzeiat, one in Malwa, and one m the Deklian We 
See that thirteen thousand horse was the coutiiigeiit ot Marwar tor the lands 
thus held 
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minor associations conjoined with greater evils to increase the mcd 
de pays, of whose influence no human bemg is more susceptible than 
the brave Eajpoot 

Eaja Soor gieatly added to the beauty of his capital, and left seve- 
ral works which beaa' his name , amongst thorn, not the least useful 
in that and region, is the lake called the Svor Sagur, or ‘ Wamor’s 
Sea,’ which iirigates the gardens on its margin He left six sons and 
seven daughters, of whose issue we have no account, viz , Guj Sing, 
his successor , Subhul Sing, Becramdeo, Beejy Sing, Peitap Sing, 
and Jeswunt Sing 

Raja Guj, who succeeded his father m AD 1620, was bom at 
Lalioic, and the Uda of investiture found him in the loyal camp at 
Boorhanpoor 'I'lio beaiei of it was Darab Khan, the son of the 
khankhanan, or jjiemici noble of the cmperoi’s court, who, as the 
imperial pi oxy, gut Raja Guj with the swoid Besides the ‘nine 
castles’ {Nolotee Manvar), his patiimony, his patent contained a 
giant of ‘ seven divisions’ of Guzzeiat, of the district of Jhulaye m 
Dhoondar , and what was of more consequence to him, though of less 
intrinsic value, that of Musaoda in Ajm&, the heir-loom of his house 
Besides these maiks of distinction, he icceived the highest pioofof 
confidence in the elevated post of viceroy of tlie Dekhan , and, as a 
special testimony of impeiial favoui, the Rahtore cavaliers composing 
his contingent wei e exempted from the dug'h, that is, having their 
steeds biandod with the imperial signet His elder son, Umi’a Sing, 
served ivith liis father in all his various battles, to the success of 
winch his conspicuous gallantry on eveiy occasion contnbuted In 
the sieges and battles of Kukiguih, Golconda, Kelena, Pemala, 
Gujunguih, Asair and Sattara, the Rahtoies had their full share of 
glory, which obtained for then- leader the title of Didt’hwmiM, or 
‘ bainer of the host’ Wo have ah’cady* icmarked the diiect influ- 
ence which the Rajpoot piinces had m the succession to the impeiial 
dignity, consequent upon the mtcr-marriage of their daughters with 
the down, and the various inteicsts aiising therefiom Sultan 
Puiwez, fJio elder son and heir of Jfliangir, was the issue of a princess 
of Mai war, while the second son, Khoorm, as his name imports, was 
the son of a Cutchwaha'f piincoss of Amber Being the offspimg of 
polygamy, and variously educated, these princes were httle disposed 
to consider consanguinity as a bond of natuial union, and their 
lespoctive mothers, with all the ambition of their race, thought of 
nothing but obtaining the diadem for the head of their children. 
With either of these rival cj,ueens, the loyal children who were not 
her own, had no affinity with her or hers, and these feelings were 
imparted fiom the birth to their issue, and thus it too often happened 
that the heir of the tin one was looked upon with an envious eye, as 
a bar to be lemoved at all hazards. This evd almost neutrahzed the 
great advantages derived from inter-mamage with the indigenous 

* See Vol I, p Jl(5 

t Cutckioa and Khoorm are syiionimous tenns for the race which rules 
Anibfir, — ^the Toi (oisi’s of llajast’han 
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races of India ; but it was one which would have ceased with poly- 
gamy Khooiin felt his supciioiity over his elder brother, Pm^ez, 
in all but the accidental ciicumstanec of birth He was iii eveiy 
respect a better man, and a biaver and more successful soldier, and, 
having his ambition thus eaily nuituied by the stimulants ddminis- 
teied by Bheem of Mewai, and themtiupid Mohabet,*he determined 
to remove this baiiici between him and the croivn His views wei e 
firet developed whilst leading the ai-imes m the Deklian, and he 
commumcated them to Raja Guj of Mai war, who held the post of 
honour next the piince, and soheited his aid to place him on the 
throne Gratitude for the favours heaped upon him by the king, 
as well as the natural bias to Puivez, made the Raja turn a deaf 
car to his application. The prince tried to gam his point through 
Govmdas, a Rajpoot of the Bhatti tube, one of the loieigii nobles 
of Mai 00, and confidential adviser of his pi ince , but, as the 
annals say, “Govmdas leekoned no one but his master and the 
“ king” Frustrated iii this, Khoonn saw no hopes of success but by 
disgusting the Rahtoies, and he caused the faithful Govmdas to be 
assassinated by Kishen iSing,-|- on winch Raja Guj, in disgust, threw 
up his post, and marched to his native land From the assassination 
of Purvdz, which soon followed, the dcposal of his father appeared 
but a step ; and Khoonn had collected means, which ho deemed 
adequate to the design, when Jehangir appealed to the fidelity of 
the Rajpoots, to support him against filial mgiatitude and domestic 
treason, and, in thou general obedience to the call, they afforded a 
distinguished proof of the operation of the first pniiciple, Gaih-ca-ihi , 
allegiance to the throne, often obeyed without lefoieiice to the 
worth of its occupant The princes of Mai war, Amber, Kotah, and 
Boondi put themselves at the head of then household letaineis on 
this occasion, which furnishes a coiifii matron of a remark already 
made, that the respective aimals of the states of Rajast’hau so rarely 
embrace the contemporaneous e\ents of the icst, as to lead to the 
conclusion, that by tlic single foice of eacli state tins lohelhon was 
put down This remark will be fmthei e.vempliiied fioin the annals 
of Boondf 

Jehangh was so pleased with the zeal of the Rahtoie prince, — 
alarmed as he was at the advance of the rebels, — that he not only 
took him by the hand, but what is most unusual, kissed it When 
the assembled princes came in sight of the rebels, near Benares, the 
emperor gave the herole, or vanguard, to the Cntchwaha piiiice, the 
Mirza Raja of Amber Whether this was a point of policy, to secuic 
his acting against prince Khoonn, who Avas boin of this lace, or 
merely, as the Marwai annals state, because he brought the gi eater 
number into the field, is immateiial , but it was very nearly fatal in 
its consequences • for the pioud Rahtorc, indignant at the insult 

* A Rajpoot of the Raiia’s house, coiwcrtod to thefmth 

t Tins was the foiiiiclei of Kishciigiuh , for this imquitoiis service he was 
made an independent Raja in the town ivhich he erected. His descendant is 
noAv ail ally by treaty nith the British government. 
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offered to him in thus bestowing the post of honour, Avhich was liis 
right, upon the rival race of Amber, furled his banners, scpaiated 
from the loyal ainiy, and determined to be a quiet spectator of the 
result But for the impetuous Bheem of Mewar, the adviser of 
Khoonn, he might that day have been einpcior of India Ho sent a 
taunting message to Raja Giij, eithei to join their cause or “ draw 
“their swords” The Rahtoies oveilooked the neglect of the king 
in the sarcasm of one of then owui tribe , and Bheem was slain, 
Govindas avenged, the rebellion quelled, and Khoonn put to fhght, 
chiefly by the Rahtores and Haias 

In S 1G94 (AD 1638), Raja Guj was slam in an expedition into 
Giizzorat , but whether in the fiilfihnent of tlie king’s commands, oi 
in the chastisement of fieebooteis on his own southern frontiei, the 
chronicles do not infoim us He left a distinguished name in the 
aimals of Ins eoiintiy, and two valiant sons, Umia and Jeswiint, to 
maintain it another son. Acini, died ui infancy 

The second son, J eswiint, succeeded, and furnishes another of many 
instances in the amials of Rajpootana, of the rights of pnniogcnituro 
being set aside This proceeded from a vaiicty of motives, sometimes 
merely paternal affection, sometimes incapacity m the child ‘ to head 
fifty thousand Rahtoies,’ and sometimes, as in the present instance, a 
daiigeious tuibuleiice and cver-boduig impetuosity in the individual, 
which despised all lestiamts While there was an enemy against 
whom to exert it, Umia was eonsjncuous for his gallantly, and in all 
his fatlioi’s Avais in the south, was ever foiomost in the battle His 
da;ring spiiit collected around him those of his own race, alike ui 
mind, as connected by blood, whose actions, in periods of peace, wcio 
the subjects of eternal complamt to liis fathci, who was ultimately 
compelled to exclude Uiiira fiom his mheiitanco 

In tho^ month of Bysak, S 1G90 (AD 1G34), five years before the 
death of Raja Guj, in a convocation of all the feudality of Maroo, 
sentence of exclusion fiom the succession was jironounced upon 
Umia, accompanied by the solemn and seldom practised iite of 
Bes-vatoh oi exile Tins ceremony, which is maiked as a day of 
mourning in the calendai, was atteiideil with aU the ciicumstanccs of 
funeieal pomp As soon as the sentence was pronounced, that his 
bn-th-right was foifeited and assigned to his jumor brother, and that 
he ceased to be a subject of Maioo, the khdat of banishment was 
brought forth, consisting of sable vestments, in which ho was clad , 
a sable shield was hung upon his back, and a Sword of the same hue 
girded i ound him , a black hoi so was then led out, bemg mounted on 
which, he was commanded, though not in anger, to depart whither 
he listed beyond the limits of Maioo. 

Umra wont not alone , numbers of each clan, who had always 
regarded him as their future lord, voluntaiily partook of his exile 
Ho repaired to the imperial court , and although the emperor approved 
and sanctioned his hanishmont, he employed him. His gallantly 
soon won him the title of Rao and the inunsub of a leader of throe 
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thousand, mth the grant of Nagoic as an independent domain, to be 
held directly from tlie croum. But the same arrogant and uncontroll- 
able spiiit which lost him Ins birth-iight, brought his days to a 
tiagical conclusion He absented hmi'self for a foitnight fioin court, 
hunting the boar or the tigci, his only lecioation The cmpeior 
(Shah Jehan) reprimanded him foi neglecting his duties, and threat- 
ened him with a hne. Uiiiia pioudly replied, that ho had only gone 
to hunt, and as for a fine, he observed, putting his hand upon his 
swoid, that was his sole wealth 

The little contrition which tins reply evinced, determined the king 
to enforce the fine, and the payniastei-gcneial, Sallabiit Khan,* was 
sent to Uniia’s quarteis to demand its payment It was lefused, and 
the obseivations made bj'^ the Syud not suiting the tcni]ioi ot Umra, 
he iiiicci emoniously desired him to depait The ciiijieroi, thus 
insulted in the person of his ofiicer, issued a mandate for Umia’s 
instant appeaiance. Ho obeyed , and having leached the tiuiii-lhus, 
or giaiid divan, beheld the king, “ whose e3’es wcic led with anger,” 
with Sallabut in the act of addicssing him Iiiliaiiied with passion 
at the recollection of the iiijuiioiis language ho had just leceivod, 
peihaps at the king’s confiimation of his exclusion fioin Mai war, ho 
unceiemoniously passed the Orarahs of five and seven thousand, as 
if to addiess the king, when, with a dagger concealed in Ins 
sleeve, ho stabbed Sallabut to the heart Diawnig his swoid, ho 
made a blow at the king, which descending on the pillai , shiveied 
the weapon in pieces The king abandoned his tin one and fied to 
the intoiior apaitmonts All was upioar and confusion Uinia 
continued the woik ot death, iiidilfcient upon whom his blows fell, 
and five Mogul chiefs of eminence had fallen, when his bi other-in- 
law, Uijoon Gore, under pietciico of cajoling him, inflicted a mortal 
wound, though he continued to jily his dagger until ho oxpiiod To 
avenge his death, his letauici's, headed by Bulloo Champawut and 
Bhao Khoompawut, put on their saffron garmenis, and a fresh 
carnage ensued within the loll IvdaJi-f' To use the woids of their 
native bard, “ The pillais of Agia beai testimony to thou deeds, nor 
“ shall they over be obliterated from the locord oi time they made 
“ their obeisance to Uraia in the mansions of the sun ” The faithful 
band was cut to pieces ; and his wife, the princess of Boondi, came 
in person and carried aivay the dead body of Umia, with which she 
committed herself to the flames The Bokhaia gate by which they 
gained admission, was built up, and henccforwaid known only as 
" Umra Sing’s gate and in pi oof of the stiong impicssion made by 


* Sallabut Khan Bukslicc, ho is called The office of Biiksliee is not only 
one of paymaster (as it innilies), but ot inspection and audit. VVe can i caddy 
imagine, with such levies as lie had to muster and pay, his post was more 
honouiable than secuie, especially with such a band as was headed by Umra, 
Te.uly to take oircncc if the wind but displaced then moustadic The annals 
doclaie that Umra had a feud ffoe/J with iSallabut , doubtless for no better 
reason than that he lulhllcd tlictnist leposed in him by the emperoi 
t The palace within the citadel (hdah), built of xc^floU) Irecstonc 
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this event* it remained closed thiongh centuries, until opened in 
1809 by Capt Geo Steell, of the Bengal engineers f 

* It may be usefiil to lecorcl such facts, by the vay of contrast with the state 
policy ot the west, and for the sake of obseiviiig that wliicli would actuate tlie 
piosoiit paramount power of Iiidi<i should any of its tiibutary piinces defy them 
as Unua did that of the iiiiiversal potentate of that country Even these 
despots hollowed a lesson of mercy horn the Kajpoot S3'stem, which does not 
deem treason hereditary, noi attaints a whole line foi the fault of one unworthy 
link Shah Jehaii, instead of visiting tlio sms of the father on the son, installed 
him in his fief of Jfagore This son u ,is Eae Sing , and it devolved to his 
childioii and graiid-childieii,(l) until Iiidur Sing, the fourth in descent, was 
expelled by the head of the Eahtoies, who, in the wealuiess ot the empire, 
re-annexed Nagoie to Jodpooi. Butjierhaps we have not hitherto dared to 
imitate the examples set us by the Moghul and even by the Mahratta , not 
having sufhcient hold of the aflections of the subjected to venture to be 
merciful , and tlicnce our vengeance, like the bolt of heaven, scars the very 
heart of our enemios Witness the many cluoftains ejected from their 
possessions , fiom the unhallowed league against the Eohillas, to that last act 
of destiuctioii at Bhiiitpooi, where, as arbitrators, we acted the pait of the lion 
in the fable Oui present attitude, however, is so commanding, that we can 
affoid to display the attribute ot incicy ; and should untoitunatcly, its action 
be lequiied in llajpootana, let it be ample, for there its grateful influence is 
understood, and it will letum, like the dews of heaven, upon ouisulvcs But if 
we are only to icgulate our politic<il actions by the appiohension of danger, it 
must one day iccoil upon us in atvful rctnbution Oui sj’stein is filled with 
evil to the governed, where a lit ot bile in ephemeial political agents, may 
engender a tpiaiiel leading to the overthrow of a dominion ot ages 
_ t Since these romaiks were wntten, Captiuu Steell related to the author a 
singular anecdote coimeoted with the above ciicumstaiice While the work of 
dcinohtioii was proceeding, Capt S was urgently warned by the natives of the 
danger he rnaiiied iii the operation, fiom a deiumciation on the closing of the 
gate, that it should thenceforward be guaided by a huge serpent — when 
suddenly, the destruction of the gate being nearly completed, a large Cobra-di- 
capella rushed between his legs, as if in fulfilment of the anathema Capt. S. 
foitnuately escaped without injury. 


Cl SiRSj bis son Anop Sing, his son Indur Sing, his son Hokum 

Sing This hn^l descendant of B<ya Guj, and the rightful heir to the 
cushion OT Joda,' has dwindled into one of the petty fAacoOTV, or lords of 
Manvai The system is one of eternal vicissitudes, amidst whic^ the germ of 
1 epioduction never perishes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Raja Jemimt mmmU the gadi of Mannar. — ITu rmtlur a pnncesn of Meiear . — 
Me is a •patron of science — Hu frst servue m Gondimna — Frvnee Dara 
appointed legent of the empire hi/ las father, Shall Jehan — Appoints Jesmint 
vicetoi/ m Malwa — Rebelhon of Arunqzih, tvko aspires to the crown — .Teswuiit 
appointed genei ahssimo of the army sent to oppose him — Battle of Futtiha- 
bad, a drawn battle. — Jeswunt retreats — Heroism of Rao Riitna of Rutlam . — 
Aningzeb proceeds towai ds Agra — Battle of Jajow — Rajpoots overpowered. — 
Shah Jehan deposed — Aningzeb, now emperor, pardons Jeswunt, and sum- 
mons him to the pieseiice- — Commands him to join the army formed against 
Shiija — Battle of Cud/wa — Conduct of Jesioient. — Bet) ays Aningzeb and 
plunders his camp. — Foi ms a junction with Dai a— Thu piincds inactivity. 
— Aningzeb invades Maiwai — Detaches Jeswunt fioni Dai a — Appointed 
viceroy of Giazeiat — Sent to serve in the DeUian — Enters into Sevaji’s 
desugiu — Plaiu the death of Shauta Khan, the king's lieutenant. — Obtaiiu thu 
ojice — Superseded by the prince of Ambei — Re-appointed to the ai my of the 
Dekhaii. — Stimulates Prince Moazzim to lebellion — Siijieiieded by Delhe 
Khan — Jeswunt ti les to cut him of. — Removed from the Dekhaii to Guzzerat 
— Outwitted by the king. — Older ed against the i ebellioui Afghans of CaJbul. 
Jeswunt leaves hu son, Piithi Sing, in charge of Jodpooi' — Pirthi Sing 
commanded to court bi/ Arungz&b, loho gives him a jiouoned t obe — Hu death — 
Character — The tidings t each Jeswunt at Cahul, and cause his death — Charac- 
ter of J eswiint — Anecdotes lUusti ative of Rahtore chai aciei —Kahvi Khan . — 
Hts exploits with the tigei, and against Sooitdn of Sax/hi 

Raja Jeswunt, who obtained, by the banishment of Umra, the 
‘ cushion’ of Marwar, was born of a piincess of Mewar , and altliough 
this ciicumstance is not repoited to have influenced the change of 
succession, it will be borne m mind that, thioughout Rajpootan.a, 
its princes regaided a connexion with the Rana’s family as a 
piimary honour. 

“ Jeswunt (says the Baidai) was unequalled amongst the princes 
of his time. Stupidity and ignoiance weie banished , and science 
flourished where he luled . many ivere the boohs composed 'under 
his auspices.” 

The south continued to be the aiena in which the martial Rajpoot 
sought renown, and the empeioi had only lightly to understand his 
character to turn the national emulation to account Shah Jehan, 
in the language of the chronicler, “ became a slave to the seraglio,” 
and sent his sons, as viceroys, to govern the giand divisions of the 
empire The flrst service of Jeswunt was in the wai of Goiidwana, 
when he led a body composed of “ twenty-two diffeient contingents” 
in the army under Amngzdb. In this and various other services (to 
enumerate which would be to go over the ground already passed),* 

* The new translation of Ferishta’s History, by Lieut-Col Bnggs, a work 
much wanted, may be referred to by those who wish to see the opuiion of the 
Mahomedan princes of their Rajpoot v.issalage. 

G 
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the Rahtores were conspicuous Jeswunt played a comparatively 
suboi-dinate part, until the illness of the empeior,in AD 1058, when 
his elder son Dara was invested with the poweis of regent Pimee 
Dara increased the miunsub of Jeswunt to a loader of ‘ five thousand,’ 
and nominated him his viceioy in Malwa 

In the struggle for empiie amongst the sons of Shah Jehan, con- 
sequent upon this illness, the impoitmee of the Rajpoot piinces and 
the fidelity we have often had occasion to depict, weie exhibited in 
the strongest light. While Raja Jey Sing was commanded to 
oppose prince Shuja, who advanced fiom his viceroyalty of Bengal, 
Jeswunt was entiusted with means to quash the designs of Arungzeb, 
then commanding m the south, who had long cloaked, under the 
garb of hypociisy and religion, views upon the empire 

The Ralitore prince was declared generahssimo of the army 
destined to oppose Arungzeb, and he maiched from Agia at the head 
of the united contingents of Rajpootana, besides theimpeiial guards, 
a force which, to use the hyperbole of the bard, “ made Sh&ntlg 
“ writhe in agony ” Jeswunt marched towards the Nerbudda, and 
had encamped his army m a position fifteen miles south of Oojein, 
when tidings reached him of his opponent’s approach In that 
field on which the emperor erected a town subsequently de.signatod 
FuttelMhad, or ‘ abode of victory,’ Jeswunt awaited his foes The 
battle which ensued, witnessed and so circumstantially i elated by 
Bernier, as has been already noticed in this work,* was lo.st by the 
tcmeiity of the Rahtoie commandcr-in-chief, who might have 
crushed the rebellious hopes of Arungzeb, to whom he pui-posely 
gave time to effect a junction AVith his brother Morad, from the vain- 
glorious desiie “ to conquer two princes at once ” Deaily did ho 
pay for his piesumption, for he had given time to the wily prince 
to sow intrigues in his camp, Avhich Avere disclosed as soon as the 
battle jomed, when the Mogul hoise deserted and left him at 
the head of his thirty thousand Rajpoots, deemed, hoAvever, 
by their leader and themselve.s, sufficient against any odds 
“ JesAvunt, spear in hand, mounted his steed Mahooh, and 
“ charged the imperial brothers , ten thousand Moslems fell 
“ in the onset, which cost seventeen hundred Rahtores, besides 
“ Gehlotes, Haras,-]- Gores, and some of every clan of Rajwarra 
“ Arung and Morad only escaped because their days were not 
“yet numbered Maboob and his rider were covered Arith blood, 
“ Jesoh looked like a famished bon, and like one he relinquished his 
“ prey ” The bard is fully confirmed m his relation of the day, both 
by the Mogul historian and by Bernier, who says, that notrvith- 
standing the immense superiority of the imperial princes, aided by a 
numerous artillery served by Frenchmen, mght alone put a stop to 
the contest of science, numbers, and artillery, against Rajpoot courage. 

* Vol. I, page 535. 

t See Kotali annals, Avhich state that that prince and five brothers all fell in 
this field uf caiuage 
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Both arniies lemained on the field of battle, and though wo have no 
notice of the anecdote related by tlie fiist tianslator ot Fcnshta, who 
makes Jc&wunt “ in bravado drive his car round the field,” it is 
certain that Amngzeb was too pohtic to renew the combat, or molest 
the retreat which took place next day towards his native dommions 
Although, for the sake of alliteration, the bard especially singles out 
the Gdiiotes and Gores, the tnbes of Mewar and Seopoor, all and 
every tribe was engaged ; and if the Bajpoot ever dai cd to mourn 
the fall of kindred in battle, this day should have covered every 
house with the emblems of grief, lor it is stated by the Mogul 
historian that fifteen thousand fell, chiefly Rajpoots This was one 
ol the events glorious to tlie Rajjmot, shewing liis devotion to ivliom 
fidelity {siuamd'hernuo) had been pledged, — the aged and enfeebled 
einpeior Shah Jehan, whose “salt tliey ate,” — against all the temp- 
tations oft’ered by youthlul ambition It is toicibly contiasted with 
the conduct of the immediate household tioops ot the cmpcioi, who, 
oven in the moment ot battle, ivoishipped the i isnig sun, whilst the 
Rajjioot sealed his faith in his blood, and none ineic libeially than 
the biave Haias of Kotah and Boondl The annals of no nation on 
caith can furnish such an examido, as an entne family, six royal 
biotheis, stretched on the field, and all but one in death 

Of aU the deeds of hcioism pcrfoinied on this day, those of Rutna 
of Rutlaiiijby universal consent, aie pic-cminent, and “ aic wieathed 
“ into immortal rhyme by the baid” in theif(«S(6 liao li'ttnuf Ho 
also was a Rahtore, the great giandson ot Uodi Sing, the fust Raja of 
Mai'oo; and nobly did he show that the Ralitoio blood had not 
dcgonciated on the tei tile plains ofMalwa If aught weie wanting 
to complete the fame of this mcmoiable day, which gave empiio to 
the scorn go ot Rajpootaiia, it is tound in the conduct of Jeswuut’s 
queen, who, as elscwhci c ielated4; shut the gate', of liis capital on her 
fugitive loid, though he ‘ brought back his shield” and Ins honour. 

Arungzeb, on JesA\ unt’s ictieat, entcied the capital of Malwa in 
tiiuinph, whence, ivith all theceleiity leipii'.ite tosuccess,he puisued 
his maich on the capital At the village ot Jajow, thiity miles south 
of Agia, the fidelity of the Rajpoots agam toimcd a barrier between 
the aged king and the ticason ot his son, but it scivod no other 
puiposc than to illusti ate thui fidelity 'fhe Rajpoots wcie over- 
powered, Dara was diivcn from the regency, and the aged emperor 
deposed 

Arangzeb, soon after usurping the throne, sent, thiough the prince 
of Amber, his assuianccs of pardon to Jeswunt, and a summons to 
the presence, preparatory to joining the aimy fomung against his 
biothcr Sliuja, advancing to vindicate his claims to empire Tho 
Rahtore, deeming it a gloiious occasion tor revenge, obeyed, and 

* See Kot.ih annals, which state that that prince and five biutheis all tell in 
this field ol carnage 

+ Amongst the AhSS presented by tho Author to the Royal Asiatic Society, 
IS this ivoik, the Jinsa £ao Hutna 

J .See \k>l 1, p. 
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communicated to Shuja his intentions The hostile armies met at 
Cudjwa, thirty miles north of Allahabad On the first onset, Jesvrant, 
wheeling about with his Rahtorc cavaliers, attacked the rear-ward 
of the army under prince Mohammed, which he cut to pieces, and 
plundering the impenal camp (left unprotected), he dehberately 
loaded his cameLs with the mostvsduable effects, which he despatched 
under part of the force, and leaving the brothers to a contest, which he 
heartily wished might involve the destruction of both, he followed 
the cm'tege to Agra Such was the panic on his appearance at that 
capital, jomed to the rumours of Arungzeb’s defeat, which had nearly 
happened, tliat the wavering gamson required only a summons to 
have surrendered, when he might have released Shah J ehan from 
confinement, and with this “tower of strength” have rallied an 
opposition fatal to the prince 

That this plan suggested itself to Jeswunt’s sagacity we cannot 
doubt, but besides tlie mamfest danger of locking up his army 
within the precincts of a capital, if victoiy was given to Arungz^, 
he had other reasons for not halting at Agra iJl his designs were 
in concert with pimce Dara, the rightful heir to the throne, whom 
he had mstructed to hasten to the scene of action; but while 
Jeswunt remamed hovering in the rear of Amngzeb, momentarily 
expecting the junction of the pnnee, the latter loitered on the 
southern frontier of Marwar, and thus lost, for ever, the crown 
within his grasp Jeswunt continued his route to his native 
dominions, and had at least the gratification of housing the spoils, 
even to the regal tents, in the castle of Joda Dara tardily formed 
a junction at Mairta; but the critical moment was lost, and 
Amngzeb, who had emshed Shuja’s force, rapidly advanced, now 
joined by many of the Rajpoot princes, to overwhelm this last 
remnant of opposition The crafty Amngzeb, however, who always 
preferred stratagem to the precarious issue of arms, addressed a letter 
to Jeswunt, not only assuring him of his entire forgiveness, but 
offering the viceroyalty of Guzzerat, if he would withdraw his 
support from Dara, and remain neuter in the contest Jeswunt 
accepted the conditions, and agreed to lead the Rajpoot contingents, 
under prince Moazzim, in the war against Sevaji, bent on reviving 
the mdependence of Mahrashtra From the conduct again pursued 
by the Rahtore, we have a right to infer tliat he only abandoned 
Dara because, though possessed of many qualities which endeared 
him to the Rajpoot, besides his title to the throne, he wanted those 
virtues necessary to ensure success against his energetic brother. 
Scarcely had Jeswunt reached the Dekhan when he opened a com- 
munication with Sevaji, planned the death of the king’s lieutenant, 
Shaista Khan, on which he hoped to have the guidance of the army, 
and the young viceroy Arungzdb received authentic intelligence of 
this plot, and the share Jeswunt had in it , but he temporized, and 
even sent letters of congratulation on his succeeding to the command 
in chief But he soon superseded him by Raja Jcy Sing of Amhdr, 
who brought the war to a conclusion by the capture of Sevaji. The 
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honour attending this exploit was, however, soon exchanged for 
disgrace ; for when the .Ajnber piince found that the tyrant had 
designs upon the life of his prisoner, for whose safety he had pledged 
himself, he connived at his escape "Upon this, Jeswunt was once 
more declared the emperor’s lieutenant, and soon mspired prince 
Moazzim with designs, which again compelled the kmg to supersede 
him, and Delire Khan was declared general in chief He reached 
Arungabad, and the mght of his ainval would have been Ins last, 
but he received intimation and rapidly retreated, pursued by the 
pnnce and Jeswunt to the Nerbudda. The emperoi saw the necessity 
of removmg Jeswunt from this dangerous post, and he sent him the 
firnidn as viceroy of Guzzerat, to which he commanded him to repair 
without delay He obeyed, reached Ahmedabad, and found the king 
had outwitted him and Ins successor m command, he, therefore, 
eontmued his course to Ins native dominions, where he arrived in S. 
1726 (AD 1670) 

The vialy tyrant had, in all these changes, used every endeavour to 
circumvent Jeswunt, and, if the annals are correct, was little scrupu- 
lous as to the means But the Eaja vras protected by the fidelity of 
his kindred vassalage In the words of the baidic chronicler, “ The 
“ AswapaU* Ai-ung, finding treachery m vain, put the collar of simu- 
“ lated friendship round liis neck, and sent him beyond the Attok 
" to die” 

The emperor saw that the only chance of countciacting Jeswunt’s 
inveterate hostihty was to employ him where he woiud be least 
dangerous He gladly availed himself of a lebcllion amongst the 
Afghans of Cabul, and with many promises of favour to himself 
and his family, appointed him to the chief command, to lead his 
turbulent Rajpoots against the equally turbulent and almost savage 
Afghans Leaving his elder son, Pirthi Sing, in charge of his ancestral 
domains, with his wives, family, and the chosen bands of Maioo, 
Jeswunt depai-ted for the land of the ‘ bai'barian,’ from which he was 
destined never to return 

It IS related, in the chronicles of Maroo, that Arungzeb having 
commanded the attendance at court of Jeswunt’s heir, he obeyed, 
and was received not only with the distinctions which weie his due, 
but with the most specious courtesy . that one day, with unusual 
familiarity, the king desired him to advance, and grasping fiimly 
his folded hands (the usual attitude of defeience) in one of his own, 
said, “ Well, Rahtore, it is told me you possess as nervous an arm as 
“ your father ; what can you do now “ God pi eseiwe your majesty,” 
replied the Rajpoot prince, “ when the sovereign of mankind lays 
“ the hand of protection on the meanest of his subjects, all his hopes 
“ are realized , but when he condescends to take both of mine, I led 
" as if I could conquer the world ” His vehement and animated 
gesture gave full force to his woids, and -Arungzeb quickly exclaimed, 

* The common epithet of the Islamite emperors, iu the dialect of the bard, 
is As2)i't, classically Amdjjal/, ‘lord ol horses.' 
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“ Ah ! here is another Khootiin (the term ho always applied to 
Jeswunt) , yet, affecting to be pleased with the frank boldness of 
his speech, he ordered him a splendid dicss, which, as customary, ho 
put on,' and, having made his obeisance, left the piesence in the 
ceitain assurance of exaltation. 

That day was his last ' — ^lie was taken ill soon after reaching his 
quaiteis, and expired in great toituie, and to this hour his death is 
attributed to the jioisoncd lobe of honour presented by the king* 

Pirthi Sing was the staff of his father’s ago, and endowed with all 
the qualities requiied to lead the swords of Maioo. His death, thus 
repoited, cast a blight on the remaining days of Jeswunt, who, in 
this cruel stroke, saw tliat his mortal foe had gone beyond him in 
levenge Tlie saciifice of Pirthi Sing was followed by the death of 
his only remaining sons, Juggut Sing and Dulthumun, from the 
ungenial climate of Cabul, and giief soon closed the existence of the 
veteran Kahtoie. He expired amidst the mountains of the north, 
without an heir to his revenge, in S 1737 (A D 1081), having ruled 
the tribes of Maioo for two and forty yeais In this 3 ’’ear, death 
released Arungzeb fioin the gieatest teiiois of his life, for the 
illustiious Sevaji and Jeswunt paid the debt to natuie witliin a few 
months of each other. Of the Rahtoie, we may use the words of 
the biographer of his contcmporai'y, Rana Raj Sing of Me war . 
“Sighs never ceased flowing fiom Aiung’s heart while Jeswunt 
“ lived." 

The life of Jeswunt Sing is one of the most extiaordinaiy in the 
annals of Rajpootana, and a full narrative of it would affbid a 
perfect and deeply interesting pictuie of the history and manners 
of the peiiod Had his abilities, which were far above mcdiociity, 
been commensuiate with his power, credit, and courage, he might, 
with the concuiicnt aid of the many powerful enemies of Arungzeb, 
have overturned the Mogul thione Throughout the long jieiiod 
of two and forty years, events of magnitude crowded upon each 
other, from the period of his first contest with Aiungzeb, in the 
battle of the Neibudda, to his conflicts with the Afghans amidst 
the snows of Caucasus Although the Rahtoie had a piefeience 
amongst the sons of Shah Jehan, esteeming the fiank Daia above 
the ciafty Arungzeb, yet he detested the whole race as inimical to 
the religion and the independence of his own , and ho only fed the 
hopes of any of the biotheis, in their struggles for empire, expecting 
that they would end in the rum of all His blind arrogance lost 
him the battle of the Neibudda, and the supineness of Dara 

* This mode of being rid ot enemies is firmly believed by the Rajpoots, and 
several other instances of it arc recorded in this work Of course, it must bo 
by porous absoiption , and in a hot cliinatc, whcio only a thin tunic is woiri 
next the skin, much mischief might be done, though it is difficult to understand 
how death could be .iccomplished That the belief is of ancient date, we have 
only to recal the stoiy of Hcicules put into doggcicl by Pope . 

“ He wliom Doj.imra 

VVrappd 111 the enveuomed shut, and set on liic.” 
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prevented his reaping the fiuit of his treacheiy at Cudjwa The 
foiTuer event, as it reduced the means and lessened the fame of 
Jeswunt, redoubled his hatied to the conqueror. Jeswunt neglected 
no opportunity which gave a chance of revenge. Impelled by this 
motive, moie than by ambition, he nevei declined situations of trust, 
and in each he disclosed the inling passion of his mind His 
overtuie to Sevaji (like himself the implacable foe ot the Mogul), 
against whom he was sent to act , his daiing attempt to lemove the 
imperial lieutenants, one by assassination, the othei by open foice; 
his inciting Moazzim, ivhose inexpeiicnce he was sent to guide, to 
levolt against his fatlier, aic some among the many signal instances 
of Jeswunt’s thiist foi vengeance The empeioi, fully aware ot 
this hatied, yet compelled fiom the foice of ciicuinstances to 
dcssemble, was always on the watch to counteiact it, and the artifices 
this mighty king had lecouisc to in older to conciliate Jeswunt, 
perhaps to tliiow him off his guaid, best attest the diead m which 
he held him Alteinatelj'^ ho held the viceioyalty of Guzzeiat, ot 
the Dekhan, ofMalwa, Ajmei, and Cabul (wlieie he died), eithei 
diiectly of the king, or as the king’s lieutenant, and second in 
command under one of the princes But he used all these favours 
merely as stepping-stones to the sole object of his life Accoidingly, 
if Jeswunt’s characiei had been diawn by a biographer of the court, 
viewed meiely in the light of a gieat vassal of the empire, it would 
have reached us maikcd with the stigma of treachery in every tiust 
reposed in him, but, on the other hand, when we leflect on the 
chai actor of the king, the avowed enemy of the Hindu faith, wo only 
see in Jeswunt a prince putting all to hazard in its suppoit. He had 
to deal with one who placed him in the.se offices, not fiora peisonal 
regard, but because he deemed a hollow submission better than 
avowed hostility, and the Raja, thciefoie, onl.y opposed fiaud to 
hypociisy, and treachery to supcrioi stieiigth Doubtless the 
Rahtoie was sometimes dazzled by the baits which the politic king 
administered to his vanity, and when all his biothcr piinces 
eagerly contended for loyal favour, it was something to be singled 
out as the first amongst his peeis in Rajpootana By .such 
conflicting impulses weie both parties actuated in then mutual 
conduct throughout a period in duiation nearly equal to the 
life of man; and it is no slight testimony to Arungzeb’s skill 
in managing such a .subject, that he was able to neutralize the 
hatred and the power of Jeswunt throughout this lengthened 
period But it was this vanity, and the immense power wielded by 
the kings who could rewaid seivicc by the addition of a vice-royalty 
to their hereditary domains, that made the Rajpoot piinccs .slaves ; 
for, had all the princely contemporaries of Jcsivunt, — Joy Sing of 
Ambdr, the Rana Raj of Mewar, and Sevaji, — coalesced against their 
national foe, the Mogul power must have been extinct. Could Jes- 
wunt, however, have been satisfied with the mental wounds he in- 
flicted upon the tyrant, he would have had ample revenge ; for the 
image of the Ralitore crossed all his visions of aggiandizemcnt. The 
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cruel sacrifice of his heir, and the still more barbarous and unrelent- 
ing ferocity with which he puisued Jeswunt’s innocent family, are 
the surest proofs of the dread wdiicli the Kahtore piince inspired 
while alive. 

Previous, however, to entering on this and the eventful period 
whieh followed Jeswimt’s death, we may record a few anecdotes 
illustrative of the character and manners of the vassal chieftains, by 
whose aid he was thus enabled to bi-ave Aiungzdb Nor can we do 
better than allow Nahur Khan, chief of the Koompawuts and pre- 
mier noble, to be the representative portrait of the clans of Maroo 
It was by the vigilance of this chief, and his daring intrepidity, that 
the many plots laid for Jeswunt’s life were deleated ; and in the 
anecdote already given, when in order to restoie his prince from a fit 
of mental delusion,* he braved the superstitions of his race, his devo- 
tion was put to a severer test than any which could result from per- 
sonal peril The anecdote connected with his nom de guerre of Nanur 
(tiger) Khan, exemplifies his personal, as the other does his mental 
intrepidity The real name of this mdividual, the head of the Koom- 
pawut clan, was Mokundas He had personally incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the emperor, by a reply which was deemed disrespectful 
to a message sent by the royal akdy, for which the tyrant condemned 
him to enter a tiger’s den, and contend for his life unarmed With- 
out a sign of fear, he entered the arena, where the savage beast was 
pacing, and thus contemptuously accosted him " Oh tiger of the 
face the tiger of Jeswunt,” exhibiting to the king of the 
forest a pair of eyes, which anger and opium had rendeied little less 
inflamed than his own The animal, startled by so unaccustomed a 
salutation, for a moment looked at his visitor, put down his head, 
turned round and stalked from him. " You see,” exclaimed the 
Eahtore, " that he dare not face me, and it is contrary to the creed 
“ of a tme Eajpoot to attack an enemy who dares not confront him.” 
Even the tyrant, who beheld the scene, was surprised into admira- 
tion, presented him with gifts, and asked if he had any children 
to inherit his prowess His reply, “how can we get children, 
" when you keep us from our wives beyond the Attok ?” fully shews 
that the Rahtore and fear were strangers to each other From this 
singular encounter, he bore the name of Nahur ]^an, ‘ the ti^er 
‘ lord.’ 

On another occasion, from the same freedom of speech, he incurred 
the displeasure of the Shahzada, or prince-royal, who, with youthful 
levity, commanded the ‘ tiger lord’ to attempt a feat which he deemed 
inconsistent with his dignity, namely, gallop at speed under a 
horizontal branch of a tree and elmg to it while the steed passed on. 
This feat, requiring both agihty and strength, appears to have been 

* See page 31. 

i Meah is a term used by the Hindu to a Mooslim, who himself generally 
apphes it to a pedagogue : the village-schoolmaster has always ^o honourable 
epithet of Meah-ji ! 
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a common amusement, and it is related, in tlie annals of Mewai', that 
the chief of Bunera broke his spine in the attempt , and there were few 
who did not come off' with bruises and falls, in which consisted the 
sport When Nahur heard the command, he indignantly replied, he 
“ was not a monkey,” that “if the pnnee wished to see his feats, it 
“ must be where his swoid had play,” on which he was oidercd 
agaanst Soort^, the Deoia prince of Sirolii, toi which service ho had 
the whole Rahtore contingent at his disposal The Deora piince, 
who could not attempt to cope against it in the field, took to his 
native hiUs , but while he deemed himself secure, Mokund, with a 
chosen band, in the dead of night, entered the glen wlieic theSiiohi 
prince reposed, stabbed the solitary sentinel, bound the piince with 
his own turban to his pallet, while, enviroiimg liim with his clans- 
men, he gave the alarm The Deoras starting fiom tlicir rocky 
beds, collected round their prince, and weic piepaiiiig for the lesciie, 
when Nahur called aloud, “You see Ins hie is iii my hands, be 
'• assuied it is safe if you are ivise , but he dies on the least opposition 
" to my deteiinination to convey him to my pi ince My sole object in 
“ giving the alarm, was that you might behold me cany off my 
“ prize.” He conveyed Soortan to Joswunt, who said he must intro- 
duce him to the king The Deora piince was caiiied to couit, and 
being led between the proper officers to the palace, ho was instiiicted 
to perform that profound obeisance, from which none wcic exempted 
But the haughty Deora replied, “ His hfo was in the king’s hands, his 
“ honour in his own , he had never bowed the head to moital man, and 
“never would” As Jeswunt had pledged himself for his honouiablo 
treatment, the officeis of the ceiemonies endcavouied by stiatagem 
to obtain a constrained obeisance, and instead] of intioducing him as 
usual, they shewed him a wicket, knee high, and vciy low ovcihead, 
by which to enlei, but putting his feet toicinost, his head was the 
last part to appear. This stubborn ingenuity, his noble bearing, and 
his long-proti acted lesistance, added to Jc.sw nut’s jiledge, won the 
king’s favour , and ho not only pioffercd him paidon, but whatever 
lands he might desiie Though the king did not name the ictuin, 
Sooitan was well aware of the terms, but he boldly and quickly 
replied, “ What can your majesty bestow equal to Achilgurh * lot me 
“ return to it is all I ask.” The king had the magnanimity to comply 
with his request , Soortan was allowed to retii e to the castle of Aboo,* 
nor did he or any of the Deoras ever rank themselves amongst the 
vassals of the empire , but they have continued to the present hour 
a life of almost savage independence. 

From such anecdotes we learn the chai acter of the tiger lord of 
Asope, and his brother Rah tores of Mai war, men reckless of life 
when put in competition with distinction and fidelity to their prince, 
as will be abundantly illustrated in the i eign we arc about to describe. 

* Aehilgurh, or ‘ the immoveable castle,’ is the name of the fortress of the 
Deora princes of Aboo and Sirohi, of which woiiderfid spot I purpose in another 
work to give a detailed account. 
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CHAPTER VII 

The pregnara queen of Jcsiovavt p> evented ftom hecomtng Sail — Sevmi concubines 
and one Rani hum until him — The Chandi avail Rani mounts the pyre at Mun- 
— General grief for the loss of Jesnunt — Posthumous Imth of Ajit — Jcs- 
minPs family and contingent letmn fiom Cabul to Marwar — Intercepted hy 
Arungzlb, who demands the suirender of the infant A)U — The chiefs destroy the 
females and defend themsdves. — Pieservation of the infant prince — The Eendos 
tale Mundore — ExpdLed — Arungzdb invades Marwar, tales and plundeis Jod- 
poor, and sods all the large toims — Destroys the Hindu temples, and commands 
the conversion of the Rahtore race — Impolicy of the measure — Establwlies the 
Jezeya, or tav on infidds — The Rahtores and Reesodias unite against the king — 
Events of the war ft om the Chronide — The Man tea dan oppose the entiie royal 
army, but ate cut to pieces — The combined Rajpoots fight the imperialists at 
Noddle. — Bheem, the son of the liana, slam — Pi ince AkbA disapptoves the wai 
against the Rajpoots — Males oveitures — Coalition — The Rajpoots declaie Alblr 
emperor — Ticachery and death of Tybct Khan — Akbci escapes, and daims pio- 
tectionfiom the Rajpoots — Dooiga conducts Prince ALber to the Dekhan — 
Honing, biothei of Doorga, leads the Rahtores — Conflict at Jodpom — xiffaii at 
Sojut — The cholera nimbus appears — Aiungzeb ofeis peace — The conditions 
accepted by Honing — Honvnfs death — Ai ungzeb annuls the ti eaty — Prince A zim 
left to eairy on the war — Moodem gai i uons tin oughout Manvar — The Rahtores 
take post in the AravuUi hills — Numeious encountei s — A fairs ofHojut — Chei aie, 
— Jytarun — Rainpoor — Palh — Immense saci tfice of lives — The BhcUtis join 
the Rahtores — The Man tea chief assassinated dui mg a tiuce — Fmther encoun- 
ters — Heivanoh assaulted — The Moodem gat iison put to the sword. — Nooi- Alli 
abducts the A ssani dumsds — Is pm sued and killed — Moodem gari ison of Ham- 
bliui destroyed. — Jhaloie capitulates to the Rajpoots. 

“When Jeswunt died beyond the Attolc, his wife, the (ftiture) 
mother of Ajit, determined to burn with her loid, but being in the 
seventh month of her pregnancy, she wtis foicibly prevented by 
Ooda Koompawut His other queen and seven patras (concubines) 
mounted the pyre , and as soon as the tidings reached Jodpoor, the 
Chundravati queen, taking a turban of her late lord, ascended the 
pile at Mundoio The Hindu race was in despair at the loss of the 
support of their faith The bolls of the tem2iIo weie mute , the sacied 
shell no longer sounded at sun-iise , the Brahmins vitiated their 
doctrines and learned the Mooslem cieed.” 

The queen was delivered of a boy, who received the name of Ajit 
As soon as she was able to travel, the Rahtoic contingent, with their 
infant prince, his mother, the daughtci-s, and establishment of their late 
soveieign, prepared to return to then native land But the unrelent- 
ing tyrant, carrying his vengeance towaids Jeswunt even beyond tho 
grave, as soon as they leached Dohh, commanded that tho infant should 
be suiTendeied to his custody. “Aiimg offered todmde Maroo amongst 
them if they would sill lender their pi inco, but they lojilicd, ‘Our 
countiy is with our sinews, and these can defend both it and our 
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loi-d’ With eyes red with rage, they left the Aiim-l'hiU Their 
abode was surrounded by the host of the Shah In a basket of 
sweetmeats they sent away the young j)nnce, and piepaicd to defend 
their honour , they made oblations to the gods, took a double portion 
ol opium, and mounted then steeds Then spoke Rinchor, and 
Goviiid the son ot Joda, and Cliundurbhan the Daiawut, aud tlie 
son of Raghoo, on whose slioulders the sword had been mariied at 
Oojein, with the feailess Rhaimul the Oodawut, and the Soojawut, 
Raghoonat’h ‘ Let us swim,’ they exclaimed, ‘ in the ocean ol fight 
Let us root up these Asuras, aud be earned by the Apsams to the 
mansions of the sun ’ As thus each spoke, Soojah the hard took 
the woid . ' for a day like this,’ said he, ‘ you enjoj'^ youi fiefs {fuitas), 
to give in youi loid’s cause your bodies to the swoid, and in one 
mass to gam (heaven). As for me, who eiijoj’cd his fiiend- 

ship and his gifts, tins day will I make Ins salt lesplciideiit My 
fathei’s tame will I upliold, and lead the deatli in this day’s fight, 
that futuie balds may hymn uiypiaise’ Thou sjiake Dooiga son 
of Assoh ‘ the teeth of the Yaxaiis aie whetted, but bj' the light- 
ning emitted tioin oui swoids, Dehh shall witness oui deeds , and the 
flame of our anger shall consume the tioops of the Shah ’ As thus 
the chiefs communed, and the troops of the king appioached, the 
Maj-loca* * * § of then late lord was sent to inhabit suevga. Lance in 
hand, with faces resembling Yama,f the Rahtoies iiishcd upon the 
foe. Then the music of swoids and shields commenced. Wave 
followed wave in the field of blood SankiaJ coiiiplctcd his chaplet 
in the battle fought by the childieu of Dooliui in the streets of 
Dehli Rutna contended ivitli nine thousand of the foe , but his 
sword fiuled, and as he fell, Rembhatj earned him away Dilloh 
the Larawut made a gilt ot his life ,|| the salt of his loid he mixed 
with the water of the field ^ Chunduibhan was conveyed by the 
Apsaias to Chaiidiapooi ** The Bliatti was cut picce-meal and lay 
on the field beside the son of Sooitan The faithful Oodawut 
appealed like the ciimson lotos, he journeyed to Sweiga to visit 
Jeswunt Saiidoh the haul, with a swoid in eithci hand, was in 
the front of the battle, and gamed the mansion of the moon Every 
tube and eveiy clan peifoimed its duty m tins day’s pilgumage to 

* A delicate mode of n.uiung the female pait of Jeswunt’s family , the ‘ royal 
abod^ included his young daughteis, sent to inhabit heaven {merga). 

+ Pluto 

j ‘ The lord of the shell,’ an epithet ot Siva, as the god of war , Ins war-trump 
being a sltell (sanUi) , his chaplet {maid), which the Kahtoie baid says was incom- 
plete until this hght, being ot human sculls 

§ Queen ot the Apsaras, or celestial nymphs 

II Pope makes Saipedon say 

The life that others pay, let us bestow. 

And give to tame what w'e to nature owe 

Hie, blood 

** ‘ The city of the moon ’ 

+t The hmar abode seems that allotted for all bards, who never mention 
JBhdnloca, oi the ‘ mansion of the sun,’ as a place of reward for them. Doubt- 
less they could assign a leasoii tor such a distinction. 
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the stream of the sword, in which Doorgadeis gi’ound the foe and 
saved his honour ”* 

When these brave men saw that nothing short of the surrender 
of all that was dear to a Kajpoot was intended by the fiend-like 
bjiii’it of the king, their fiist thought was the preservation of their 
piince , the next to secure their own honour and that of their late 
master The means by which they accomplished this were terrific. 
The females ot the deceased, together with their own wives and 
daiighteis, ivere ])laced in an apaitment filled with gunpowder, and 
the toich applied — all was soon over* This sacrifice accomplished, 
their sole thought was to secure a niche in that immortal temple, 
which the Rajpoot baid, as well as the great minstrel of the west, 
peoples with' youths who died, to be by poets sung” For this, 
the Rajpoot’s anxiety has in all ages been so great, as often to defeat 
even the purpose of levenge, his object being to die gloriously rather 
than to inflict death , assured that his name would never perish, 
but, pieseived in ‘ immoital ihyme” by the bard, would serve as the 
incentive to similar deeds Accoidingly, “ the battle fought by the 
" sons of Doohurea'f in the streets of Dehli,” is one of the many themes 
of eveilasting eulogy to the Rahtores and the seventh of Siavan, 
S 1736 (the second month of the Monsoon of AD. 1680), is a sacred 
day 111 the calendar of Maioo 

In the midst of this fuiious contest, the infant prince was saved. 
To avoid suspicion the heir of Maroo, concealed in a basket of sweet- 
meats, was cnti listed to a Mooslem, who religiously executed his 
tiust and conveyed him to the appointed spot, where he was joined 
by the gallant Doorgadas with the survivors who had cut their way 
through all opposition, and ivho were doomed often to bleed for the 
pi nice thus miiaculoiisly preserved It is pleasing to find that, if to 
“ the leadei of the faithful,” the bigoted Arungzeb, they owed so much 
misery, to one (and he of humble lue), of the same faith, they owed the 
preseivation of their line The preserver of Ajit lived to witness his 
manhood and the ledemption of his birth-nght, and to find that 
piinces are not always ungrateful , for he was distinguished at court, 
was never addressed but as Kaka, or uncle, by the prince , and to the 
honour of his successors be it told, the lands then settled upon him 
are still enjoyed by his descendants 

With the sole surviving scion of Jeswunt, the faithful Doorga and 
a few chosen fiiends repaired to the isolated rock of Aboo, and placed 
him in a monastery of recluses There the heir of Maroo was reared 
in entire ignorance of his birth Still nimours pievailed, that a son 
of Jeswunt lived , that Dooiga and a few associates were his guar- 
dians , and this was enough for the loyal Rajpoot, who, confiding in 

This is but a short tiansciipt of the poetic account of this battle, in which 
the deeds, name, and tribe of every wamor who fell, are related. The heroes 
ot Thermopylae had not a more brilliant theme for the bard 

+ Here is anothci instance ot the ancient patronymic being brought in by 
the bards, and it is thus they preserve the names and deeds ot the worthies of 
past days Kao Doohur was one of the eailiest Ralitore kings ot Marwar, 
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the chieftain of Droonaia, allowed the mere name of ' Dlmniii’ (lord) 
to be his 1 allying- word in the defence of his rights These were soon 
threatened by a host of enemies, amongst whom were tlie Eeudos, 
the ancient soveieigns of Maroo, who saw an opening for the ledcnip- 
tion of their hirth-iight, and for a short time displayed the flag of 
the Puiihars on the 'walls of Mundore While the Eendos weie icjoic- 
ing at the recovery of their ancient capital, endeaicd to them by tra- 
dition, an attempt was made by Eutna, the son of Umra Sing (whose 
tragical death has been related), to obtain the scat of power, Jodpoor 
This attempt, instigated by the king, proved futile , and the clans, 
faithful to the memory of Jcswunt and the name of Ajit, soon expel- 
led the Eendos from Mundore, and diove the son of Umia to his 
castle of Nagore It was then that Aiungzeb, in peison, led his anny 
into Maroo , the capital was mvcsted , it fell and was pillaged, and 
all the great towns m the plains, as Mail tea, Dcedwana, and Kohit, 
shared a similar fate The emblems of religion weie tiam 2 ilcd under 
foot, the temples thrown down, mosques weie elected on their site, 
and nothmg short of the comjiulsoiy eonveisioii to the tenets of Islam 
of every Rajpoot in Mai war, would satisfy his levenge The conse- 
quences of this fanatical and impolitic conduct recoiled not only upon 
the emperor but his whole lace, for it roused an o^iposition to this 
iron yoke, which ultimately broke it in pieces The empeioi pio- 
mulgated that famous edict, the ‘ Jezej’a,’ against the whole Hindu 
race, which cemented into one compact union all who cherished cither 
patriotism or religion It was at this peiiod of time, when the Rah- 
tores and Seesodias united against the tyiant, that Rana Raj Smg 
indited that celebrated epistle, which is given in a picceding pait of 
this work * 

“ Seventy thousand men,” says the bard,f " under Tyber Khan^ 

* Vol I, p 322 

t It may be well to exhibit tlie manner in which the poetic annalist of Raj- 
pootana narrates such events, and to give them in Ins on ii laimuage lathei tlnin 
in an epitome, by which not only the pith of tlie oiigin.il would be lost, but the 
events themselves depiiicd ot halt then mteiest The cliaiactei ot histone 
fidelity ■vnll thus be preserved fioni suspicion, which could sc.iicely be withheld 
if the narrative weie exhibited in any but its native gaib This will also seive 
to sustain the Annals of Mai war, loimed lioiii .i eoiiibination ot such matenals, 
and dispose the reader to acknowledge -the impossibility ot reducing such ani- 
mated imroiucles to the soveie style of history Hut more than all, it is with 
the design to prove what in the preface of this woik, the leader was compelled 
to take on credit , that the Kajpoot kingdoms weie in no ages without such 
chronicles , and if we m.iy not compare them with Fioiss.irt, or with Monstic- 
let, they may be allowed to compete ■with the Anglo-iS-axon chronicles, and 
they certainly surpass those of Ulstei But we li.ive stronger motives than 
even legitimate curiosity, in allowing the bard to tell his own tale of the thirty 
years’ war of Rajpootaiia , the desiio which has animated this task from its 
commencement, to give a conect idea oi the importance of these events, and 
to hold them up as a beacon to the piesent governors of these brave men. flow 
well that elegant historian, Oime, appreciates their iinportanee, as bearing on 
our own conduct in powei, the reader will perceive by reference to his Frag- 
ments (p 165), where he says, ‘"there aie no states or powers on the continent 
“ of India, with whom our nation has either connexion or concern, which do not 
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“ were commanded to destroy the Rajpoots, and Ariing followed in 
“ peraon to Ajmer The Mairtea clan assembled, and advanced to 
“ Pooslikui to oppose him The battle was in fiont of the temple of 
“ Varaha, where the swords of the Mairteas, always firet in the fight, 
“ played the game of destiuction on the heads of the Asuias. Here 
“ the Mairteas were all slam on the 11th Bhadoon, S. 173G ” 

“ Tybei continued to advance. The inhabitants of Moordhur fled 
to the mountains. At Gooiah the biothem Roopa and Koombo took 
post with then clan to oppose him, but they fell with twenty-five 
of then brethren. As the cloud pouis water upon the eaith, so did 
Ai ung poui his baibarians over the land He remained but five days at 
Ajidooig (Ajnidr) , and marched against Clieetore It fell I it appeared 
as if the heavens had fallen Ajit was protected by the Rana, and 
the Rahtoies led the van in the host of the Seesodias Seeing the 
stiength of the Yavans, they shut up the young prince, hke a flame 
confined m a vessel Dehh-pat (the king of Dehli) came to Debarri,* at 
whose pass he was opposed by Koombo, Oogursen, and Oodoh, all 
Rahtoies While Arangzeb attacked Oodipooi, Azim was left at Ghee- 
tore Then the king learned that Dooigadas had invaded Jhalore , he 
abandoned his conquest, and returned to Ajmei, sending Mokuria 
Khan to aid Behain at Jhalore , but Hoorga had laised contributions 
((hncl), and passed to Jodpoor, alike forced to contiibute ; foi the 
son of Indur Sing, on the pait of the king, now commanded m 
Tiled ta (tnple-peaked mount) Arung Shah measured the heavens ; 
he determined to have but one faith in the land Prince Akber was 
sent to ]om Tybei Khan Rapine and conflagiation spread over the 
land The countiy became a Avaste , fear stalked tiiumphant. Provi- 
dence had willed this affliction The Eendos were put in possession 
of Jodpooi , but Avere encountered at Kaitapoor and put to the swoid 
by the ChainpaAvuts Once more they lost the title of Raos of 
Mooiduidas, and thus the king’s intentions of bestoAving sovereignty 
oil the Puiihais Aveie frustiated on the 13th day of Jeit, S. 1736. 

“ The Aravulli gave shelter to tlie Rahtoies From its fastnesses 
they issued, and mowed doAvn cutnc liai vests of the Mooslem, piling 
them 111 kullas f Amng had no leposc Jhalore was invaded by 
one body, tSewaiioh by imother of the faithful chiefs of A.pt, Avhose 
uni daily increased, while Arung’s was seldom iiiA'oked The king 
gave up the Avar against the Rana to send all his troops into Maroo ; 

“ OAve the oiigm oi their pieseiit condition to the reign of Arungzeb, or its iiiflu- 
‘‘ eiice on the reigns of his successors” It behoves us, therefore, to make our- 
selves acquainted with the causes, as well as the cliaracteis of those who occa- 
sioned the downfall of our predecessors m the sovereignty of India With 
this ob]ect m vneAV, the baid shall tell his own tale from the birth of Ajlt, in 
)S 1737, to 1767, when he had vanquished aU opposition to ArungzSb, and re- 
gained the throne of Maioo 

* The Cenotaph of these Avarriors still marks the spot where they fell, on 
the right on entering the portals. 

t The heaps of grain tin ashed iii the open field, preparatory to being divided 
and housed, aie termed kiillas, 

t Oath of allegiance. 
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but the Rana, who provoked the lage of Arung from granting refuge 
to Ajit, sent his tioops undei his own son, Bheem, who joined the 
RahLtnes, led by Induibhaii and Dooigadas in Godwar Prince 
Akber and Tyber Khan advanced upon them, and a battle took place 
at Nadole The Seesodias had the light. The combat was long and 
bloody. Prince Bheem fell at the head of the Mewarees he was a 
noble bulwark to the Rahtores * Indurbhan was slain, with Jait 
the Oodawut, perfoiinmg noble deeds, and Soning Doorga did 
wonders on that day, the 14th Asoj, S 1737,” (the wmtei of A.D. 
1681) 

The gallant bearing of the Rajpoots in this unequal combat, their 
desperate devotion to their countiy and prince, touched the soul of 
Prince Akher, who had the magnanimity to comniiseiatc the sulici- 
ings he was compelled to indict, and to question the policy of his 
father towaids these gallant vassals Ambition came to the aid of 
com 2 iassion foi the sudeiings of the Rahtores, and the persecution of 
the minor son of Jeswunt. He opened his mind to T 3 'ber Khan, 
and exposed the disgiaee of beai’ing aims in so uriholj' a waifaic, 
and in seveiing from the ciown such devoted and brave vassals as the 
Rahtoies Tybei was gained ovei, and an embassy sent to Dooigadas 
offering peace, and expressing a wish for a conference Dooiga 
convened the chiefs, and disclosed the overture , but some suspected 
treachery in the piince, otheis, selfish views on the pait of Dooiga 
To jirevent the injurious opeiation of such suspicions, Doorga 
observed, that if assent were not given to the meeting, it would be 
attiibuted to the base motive of foaa “ Let us pioceed in a body,” 
said he, “to this conteience, who over hcaid of a cloud being 
“caught?” They met, mutual views wcio dcveloiied; a ticaty 
was concluded, and the meeting ended by Akber waving the umbiella 
of regality over his head He corned in his own name , he estab- 
lished his own weights and measuies The poisoned intelligence 
was poured mto Arung’s ear atA)nier, his soul was tioubled , ho 
had 110 rest , he plucked his boaid in grief when he heaid that 
Doorga and Akber had united Eveiy Rahtoie in the land flocked 
to Akb&’s standard The house of Dehli was divided, and Govindf 
again supported the Hindu faith. 

The dethronement of the tyrant appeared inevitable. The scourge 
of the Rajpoots was in their power, for he was almost alone and 
without the hope of succoui. But his energies never forsook him ; 
he know the character of his foes, and that on an emeigency his 
grand auxiliary, stratagem, was equal to an army. As there is some 
variation both in the Mogul historian’s account of this momentous 


* The Mewar chronicle claims a victory for the combined Kajpoot army, 
and 1 elates a sin^lar stratagem by which they gamed it ; but either I have 
overlooked it, or the Haj Vtclas does not specify that Prince Bheem, son of the 
heroic Rana Rjj, leU on this day, so glonous ui the annals of both states. See 
Vol I, p. 328. 
t Cnshiia. 
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transaction, and in the annals of Mewaz’ and Maanvar, we present the 
latter verbatim fiom the chronicle 

“ Akber, with multitudes of Rajpoots, advanced upon AjmA’ But 
while Arung prepared tor the stoim, the piince gave himself up to 
women and the song, placing everything in the hands of Tyber 
Khan We are the slaves of fate , puppets that dance as it pulls 
the strings. Tyber allowed himself to dream of treason ; it was 
whispered in his ear that if he could deliver Akber to his father, 
high lewards would follow At night he went privily to Arungzeb, 
and thence wrote to the Rahtoies ‘ I was the bond of union betwixt 
you and Akber, but the dam wdiich separated the waters has broken 
down, father and son again are one Consider the pledges, given 
and received, as restored, and depait for your own lands.’ Having 
sealed this with his signet, and despatched a mes.senger to the 
Rahtores, he appealed before Arungzeb to receive the limit of his 
service But his treason met its rewaid, and before he could say, 
the imperial orders were obej'ed, a blow of the mace from the hand 
of the monarch sent h%s soul to hell. At midnight the Dervdish 
messenger reached the Rahtore camp , he put the letter into then- 
hand, which stated father and son were united ; and added from 
him.self that Tyber Khan was slam All was confusion , the Rah- 
tores saddled and mounted, and moved a coss from Akber’s camp. 
The panic spread to his troops, who fled like the dried leaves of 
the sugar-cane when carried up in a whirlwind, while the prince 
was attending to the song and the wiles of the wanton,” 

This narrative exemplifies most strongly the hasty unreflecting 
character of the Rajpoot, who always acts fiom the impulse of the 
moment They did not even send to Akbei’s camp, although close 
to their own, to inqiuie the truth or falsehood of the report, but 
saddled and did not halt until they were twenty miles asunder. It 
is true, that in these times of peril, they did not know in whom to 
confide , and being headed by one of their own body, they could not 
tell how far he might be implicated m the treachery. 

The next day they were undeceived by the junction of the prince, 
who, when made acquainted with the departure of his aJhes, and the 
treason and death of Tyber Khan, could scarcely collect a thousand 
men to abide by his fortunes With these he followed his panic- 
struck allies, and threw himself and his family upon their hospitality 
and protection — an appeal never made in vain to the Rajpoot. 
The poetic account by the bard Kurnidhan, of the reception of the 
prince by the chivalry of Maioo, is remarkably minute and spirited : 
— the warriors and senators enter into a solemn debate as to the 
conduct to be pursued to the prince now claiming ai/rna (sanctuary), 
when the bard takes occasion to relate the pedigi-ee and renown of 
the chiefs of eveiy clan Each chief delivers his sentiments in a 
speech full of information respecting their national customs and 
manners It also displays a good picture of " the power of the sivans, 
“ and tho necessity of feedinrf them vjiih pearls,” to enable them to 
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sing with advantage. The council bieaks up with the declaration 
of its deteimination to piotect AkbA- at all hazaids, and Jaita, the 
brother of the head of the Cham])awuts, is rioiiuuated to the charge 
of piotector of Akbei’s fiimily The gallant Dooiga, the Ulysses of 
the Rahtoies, is the manager of this diainatic convention, the details 
of which are wound up with an eulogy, in true oiiental hyperbole, 
in the Done accents ot Maroo . 

“ Ell ! Mata poot esa jin 
Jessa Doorga-dds 
Batid Moen'dra raklieo 
Bin tliamba (ikluis 

“ Oh, mother ' produce such sons as Doorga-das, who fii-st supported 
“ the dam of Moordra, and then piopped the heavens ” 

This model of a Rajpoot, as wise as he was brave, was the saviour 
of his countiy. To his suggestion it owed the preseivation of its 
piince, and to a series of heioic deeds, his subsequent and more 
difficult salvation Many anecdotes aie extant recoiding the dread 
Amngzeb had of this leader of the Rahtores, one of which is amus- 
ing The tyrant had commanded pictures to be diawn ot two of the 
most mortad foes to his lepose, Sevaji and Dooiga: “Seva was 
“ diawn seated on a couch , Dooiga in his ordinary position, on 
“ hoiseback, toasting bhaivties, oi barley-cakes, with the point of 
“ his lance, on a fire of maize-stalks Arungzeb, at the fiist glance, 
“ exclaimed, ‘ I may entiap that fellow (meaning Sevaji), but this 
“ dog is boin to be my bane ’ ” 

Doorga at the head of his bands, together with young Akber, 
moved towards the western extiemity ot the state, in hopes that 
they might lead the emperor in pursuit amongst the sand-hills of 
the Loom , but the wily monarch tried other arts, and fiist attempted 
to coirapt Dooiga. He sent him eight thousand gold mohurs,* 
which the Rajpoot instantly applied to the necessities of Akbei, who 
was deeply affected at this pioof of devotion, and distiibuted a 
portion of it amongst Doorga’s retaineis Aiungzeb, seeing the 
futility of this plan, sent a toice in pursuit of his son, who, knowing 
he had no hope of meicy if he tell into his father’s hands, was 
anxious to place distance between them Doorga pledged himself 
for his safety, and relmquLshed all to ensure it Making ovei the 
guardianship of young Ajit to his eider biother, Soning, and placing 
himself at the head of one thousand chosen men, he turned towaids 
the south. The bard enumerates the names and families of all the 
chieftains of note who foimed the body-guard of prince Akber in 
this desperate undertaking The Champawuts were the most 
numerous, but he specifies seveial of the home clans, as the Joda 
and Mairtea, and amongst the foreign Rajpoots, the Jadoon, Chohan, 
Bhatti, Deora, Sonigurra, and Mangulea. 

* The Mewar chronicle says forty thousand. 
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“ The king followed their retreat . his troops surrounded tlie Rah- 
tores ; but Doorga with one thousand chosen men left the north on 
their backs, and with the speed of the winged quitted the camp 
Aning continued the pursuit to Jhaloic, when he found ho had been 
led on a wrong scent ; and that Doorga, with the prmce, keeping 
Guzzerat on his right, and Chuppun on Ins left, had made good his 
reticat to the Neibudda. Rage so far got the better of his religion, 
that he threw the Koran at the head of the Almic/hty In wiath, 
he commanded Azim to exteiiiiinate theRahtoies, but to leave Oodi- 
pooi on one side,'** and ovoiy othei design, and hist secure his brother 
Tho deeds of Camunda-j- removed thetiouhles of Mewar, as the wind 
dispel scs the clouds which shade the biightness of tho moon In ton 
days after Aziin maichcd, the cmpei-or himself moved, leaving his 
gaiiisons in Jodpoor and Ajmei. Dooiga’s name was the charm 
winch made the hosts of locusts quit their ground J Doorga was the 
sea-seipcnt; Akber the mountain with which they churned the ocean 
Ai ung, and made him yield the fourteen gems, one of which our 
icligion regained, which is Laeshmi, and our faith, which is Dhu- 
nuntra the sago 

“ In fidelity who excelled the Khceehees Seo Sing and Mokiind, 
who never loft tho person of Ajit, when his infancy was concealed in 
tho mountains of Aibood ? to them alone, and the faithful Sonigurra, 
did Doorga confide tho seciot of his retreat The vassals of the 
Nine Castles of Maroo know that he was concealed ; but where or 
in whose custody all were ignoiant Some thought he was at Jes- 
sulmcr , otheis at Boekuinpoor , othei-s at Sirohi The eight divisions 
nobly supported the days of their exile , their sinews sustained the 
land of Mord’hur Raos, Rajas, and Ranas applauded their deeds, for 
all weio alike enveloped in the net of destruction In all the nine 
thousand [towns] of Moid’hur, and the ten thousand of Mewar, § inha- 
bitants there were none Enayet Khan was left with ten thousand 
men to preserve Jodpoor; but the Champawut is the Soomdr of 
Maroo, and without fear was Doorga’s brother, Soning With Khem- 
kuin the Kurnoto, and Subhul the Joda, Beejmal the Mahecha, Jait- 
mal Soojote, Kesuri Kumotc, and the Joda brethren Seodan and 
Bheem, and many more collected their clans and kin, and as soon 
as they heard that the king was within four coss of Ajmer, they 
blockaded the Khan in the city of Joda; but twenty thousand 
Moguls came to the rescua Anothei' dreadful conflict ensued at the 
gates of Jodpoor, in which the Jadoon Kesore, who led the battle, 
and many other chiefs were slam, yet not without many hundreds 
of the foe ; the 9th Asar, S 1737. 

“ Soning carried the sword and the flame into every quarter. 

* Tli.at is, dropped all schemes against it at that moment. 

t The Camd’nuj ; epithet of the Rahtores. 

t Channs and inciintations, with music, are had recourse to, in order to 
cause the flight of these destructive insects from the fields they light on. 

§ The number of towns and villages formerly constituting the arondissement 
of each state. 
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Aning could neither advance nor retreat He was like the serpent 
seizing the musk-rat, which, if liberated, caused blindness ; but if 
swallowed, was hke poison Hum^t and TC a.ua. Smg took the road 
to Sojut They surrounded and drove away the cattle, which brought 
the Asoors to the rescue A dreadful strife ensued , the chief of 
the Asoors was slain, but the brothers and all theii kin bedewed the 
land with their blood This, the saca of Sojut, was when 1737 
ended and 1738 coinineneed, when the .sword and the pestilence 
(murn*) united to cleai the land 

“ Somng was the Roodra of the field , Agra and Dehh trembled 
at his deeds , he looked on Anmg as the waning moon The king 
.sent an embassy to Somng , it was peace he desiied Ho offered 
the munsub of Sdt’h Hazari loi Ajit, and what dignities lie might 
demand for his biethrcn — the icstomtioii of Ajinei . and to make 
Soiling its governor To the engagement was added, ‘ tlio jjuiija is 
affixed in ratification of this tieaiy, witne.sscd bj' God Almighty 
The Dewan, Asud Khan, was the negociatoi, and the Aremdii^ who 
was with him, solemnly swoie to its inaintonancc The treaty con- 
cluded, the king, who.se thoughts could not be diveitod fiom Akber, 
departed for the Dekhan Asud Khan was left at Ajmer, and 
Soiling at Mau-ta But Somng wasathoinm the side of Arung- 
z^, he biibed the Biahmins, vho thiew pepper into the hm.'X 
(burnt saciifice) and secuied for Soiling a jilacc in Sooraj Mandala 
(the mansion of the sun) The day following the ticatj', by tho 
incantations of Ai’unga, Somng was :.o moie § Asoj tho 0th, S 1738. 

* Muni, or ‘death’ poisoiiified is the n.imo loi fli.it le.iiiiil seour "0 the 
spasmodic chokia 'tnorbux. vhicli has c.uised tho lo«s of so in.niv lues ioi tlie 
List thiiteeii years throughout Iiiduv It .ippc.us to have visited India often, 
of which we have given .i frightful lecord in tiie AiiiiaK of IIcii.ii iii the leigii 
of Raiia Raj Slug (See Vol I, p 332), in iS 1717 oi AD 1061 (tuenty years 
piior to the period we treat of) and Ormc doscrilius it .is i.uring in tlio 
Dekli.iii in A I) 1684 They li.irl iikevi&c a Msit.itioii of it witJiin the memory 
of many mdividu.ils now In ing 

Regaicungthe n.iture of this disease, uhcthci ciidemie, epidemic, oi conta- 
gious, and itb cure, we aie .is ignoi.uit now as tlie fiist d.iy of oiii expeiieiicc 
Tliere have been liuiidreds of confliLting opinions .and Iij ]iotheses, but none 
satisfactoiy In India, nine medu.d men out of ten, as veil as tliosc not pio- 
febsional, deny its being contagious At Oodipooi thcR.in.is only son, her- 
metically sealed in the pala< c .igainst contact, vas the fust .seized vith the dis- 
oidcr a pretty strong proof that it vas from atmosjiheiic communication lie 
V as also the last man in his f.ithei’b dominions likely, from pi cdispo.silion, to 
be attacked, being one of the mobt athletic .and piudent of hib subjects I s.aw 
him thioiigli the disorder We were afiaid to admirT..er remedies to the last 
heii of BappaRavul, but I hinted to Amuiji. vho ivas both baid and doctor, 
that strong doses of musk (12 gis each) might be beneficial Tlicbc he had, 
and I prevented his having cold vater to dnnk, and also checking the insen- 
sible perspiration by throwing off the bed-clothes Nothing but his robust 
and youth made him resist this tremendous .assailant. 

+ See Vol I, p 3 JO, for an explanation of the jJKiya — and the tieaty which 
preceded this, made by Rana Raj Sing, the fourth article of which stipulates 
for terms to the minor son of Jeswunt. 

j I know not what olBcer is meant by the Aremdi, sent to swear to the good 
f.iith ot the king 

5 Ills death vas said to bo effected by incantations, most probably poison. 
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" Asud sent the news to the king. This terror being removed, the 
king withdrew his punja fiom his treaty, and in joy departed for 
the Dckhan The death of Soning shed gloom and gi'ief over the 
land Then Mokund Sing Mairtea, son of Kulian, abandoned his 
muTisuh and joined his countiy’s cause A desperate encounter 
soon followed with the troops of Asud Khan near Mairta, in which 
Ajit, the son of Beetuldas, who led the fight, was slain, with many 
of each clan, which gave joy to the Asoors, but giief to the faithful 
Kajpoot ; on the second day of the bright half of the moon of Kai-tik, 
S. 1738. 

“ Piince Azim was left with Asud Khan , Enayet at Jodpoor ; and 
their ganisons were scattered over the land, as their tombs (ghor) 
everywhere attest. The lord of Chundawul, Simboo Koompawut, 
now led the Rahtores with Oodung Sing Bukshee, and Tejsi, the 
young son of Dooiga, the bracelet on the arm of Mahadeva, with 
Futteh Sing and Ram Sing, just returned from placing Akb& safely 
in the Dekhan, and many other valiant Rahtores * They spread 
over the country even to M(iwar, sacked Poor-Maiidil, and slew the 
governor Kasim Khan ” 

These desultory and bloody affrays, though they kept the king’s 
troops in perpetual alarm and lost them myriads of men, thinned 
the ranks of the defenders of Maioo, who again took refuge in the 
Aravulh. From hence, watching every opportunity, they darted on 
their prey. On one occasion, they fell upon the garrison of Jytamn, 
which they routed and expelled, or as the chronicle quaintly says, 
“ with the year 1739 they mso fled ” At the same time, the post of 
Sojut was carried by Beejo Champawut, while the Jodawuts, under 
Ram Sing, kept their foes in play to the northward, and led by 
Oodi-blian, attacked the Mirza Noor Alii at Cheraie : " the contest 
" lasted for three hours ; the dead bodies of the Yavans lay in heaps 
'• in the Akhaia ; who even abandoned their Nakarras." 

“ After the affair of Jytarun, when Oodi Sing Champawut, and 
Mohkim Sing Maiitea were the leaders, they made a push for Guz- 
zerat, and had penetrated to Kheiraloo, when they were attacked, 
pursued, and surrounded in the hills at Rainpoor, by Syed Moham- 
med, the Hakim of Guzzerat. All night they stood to their arms. 
In the morning the sword rained and tilled the cars of the Apsaras. 
Kurrun and Kesuri were slain, with Gokuldas Bhatti, with aU their 
civil officers, and Ram Sing himself renounced life on this day -f- 
But the Asoors pulled up the reins, having lost many men. Palli 
was also attacked in the month of Bhadoon this year 1739 ; then 
the game of destruction was played with Noor Alli, three hundred 
Rahtores against five hundred of the king’s troops, which were 
routed, losing their leader, Ufzul Khan, after a desperate struggle. 

* Many were enumerated by the bardic chronicler, who would deem it 
sacrilege to omit a smgle name in the page of fame. 

t He was one of the gallant chiefs who, with Doorga, conveyed prince Akb6r 
to the sanctuary with the Mahiattas, 
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“ Balia was the hero who drove the Yavan from this post. Oodya 
attacked the Sidi at Sojut Jytaiun was again reinforced In 
Bysak, Mohkim Sing Mairtea attacked the royal post at Mairta, 
slew Syed Alh, and drove out the king’s troops ” 

The year 1739 was one of perpetual conflict, of captures and 
recaptuies, in which many parties of twenty and thirty on each side 
fell They aftbid numeious examples of heroic patriotism, in which 
Kahtore blood was lavishly shed , but while to them each wanior 
was a loss not to be replaced, the despot continued to feed the war 
with fresh troops The Bhattis of Jessulmer came forward this 
year, and nobly shed their blood in seconding the efforts of the 
Eahtores in this patriotic waifaie. 

“ In S 1740, Azim and Asud Khan joined the empeior in the 
Dekhan, and Enayet Khan was left in command at Ajmer — being 
enjoined not to relax the war in Marwar, even with the setting in of 
the rains Maiiwaira afifovded a place of rendezvous for the Rali- 
tores, and security for thou famili^ Heie eleven thousand of the 
best troops of Enayet invaded the hills to attack the united Jodas 
and Champawuts, who retaliated on Palli, Sojut, and Godwar The 
ancient Mundore, which was occupied by a gainson under Khwaja 
Saleh, was attacked by the Mandaicha Bhatti and driven out At 
Bagrie, a desperate encounter took place in the month of Bysak, 
when Ram Sing and Samunt Sing, both Bhatti chiefs, fell, with two 
hundred of their vassals, slajung one thousand of the Moguls. The 
Kurumsotes and Koompawuts, under Anop Sing, scouied the banks 
of the Looni, and put to the swoid the garrisons of Oosturroh and 
Gangani Mohkim, with his Mairteas, made a descent on his 
patrimonial lands, and drew upon him the whole force of its 
governor, Mohammed Alh The Mairteas met him on their own 
native plains The Yavan pioposcd a truce, and at the interview 
assassinated the head of the Man teas, tidings of whose death lejoiced 
the Shah in the Dekhan. 

“ At the beginning of 1741, neither strife nor fear had abated. 
Soojan Sing led the Rahtores in the south, while Lakha Champawut 
and Kesar Koompawut aided by the Bhattis and Chohans, kept the 
garrison of Jodpoor in alarm When Soojan was slain, the bard 
was sent to Singram, who held a munsub and lands from the king ; 
he was implored to join his brethren ; he obeyed, and all collected 
around Singram.* Sewanchaf was attacked, and with Bhalotia 
and Panchbadra were plundered; while the blockaded gaiiisons 
were unable to aid. An hour before sunset, eveiy gate of Maioo 
was shut. The Asoors had the strong-holds in their power ; but the 
plains resounded with the An^ of Ajit. Oodi-bhan, with his Joda- 
wuts, appeared before Bhadrajoon ; he assaulted the foe and captuicd 

* We are not informed of what clan he was, or his rank, which must have 
been high. 

+ The tract so called, of which Sewanoh is the capitaL 

1 Oath of allegiance. 
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his guns and treasure. An attempt from Jodpoor made to recapture 
the trophies, added to the triumph of the Joda. 

“ Poordil Kliau^ held Sewanoh ; and Nahur Khan Mewatti, Kunari. 
To attack them, the Champawuts convened at Mokulsir. Their 
tliirst for vengeance redoubled at the tidings that Noor Alii had 
abducted two young women of the tiibe of Assani. Butna led tlie 
Rah tores; they reached Kunari and engaged Poordil Khan, who was 
put to tlie sword with six hundred of his men The Rahtores left * * * § 
one hundred in the field that day, the ninth ofCheyt. The Mirzaf 
no sooner heaixi of this defeat than he fled towards Thoda, with the 
Assani damsels, gazing on the mangoes as they mpened, and having 
reached Kooehal, he encamped. Subhul Sing, the son of Aiskuin, 
heaixi it, he took his opium, and though the Muza was surrounded 
by pillars, the dagger of Aiskurn’s son reached his heart ; but the 
BhattiJ was cut in pieces The roads were now impassable ; the 
T’hanas^ of the Yavans were reduced to great straits. 

“ The year 1742 commenced with the slaughter of the king’s 
garrison at Sambhur by the Lakhawuts and Assawuts ,|| while from 
Godwai the chiefs made incursions to the gates of Ajm^r. A battle 
took place at Mairta, where the Rahtores were defeated and dispei-sed , 
but in revenge Singiam burned the suburbs of Jodpoor, and 
then came to Dboonaia, where once moie the clans assembled. They 
marched, invested Jhalore, when Beharri, left without succour, was 
compelled to capitulate, and the gate of honour (dhei'madwara) was 
left open to him And thus ended 1742” 

* It is abnost superfluous to remark, even to the mere English reader, that 
whenever he meet the title Khan, it indicates a Mahomedan , and ^t of Svng 
(hon) a Rajpoot 

t Noor Alh Mirza is a title only appEed to a Mogul. 

]; As a Bhatti revenged this disgrace, it is probable the Assani damsels, thus 
abducted by the Mirza, were of his own race. 

§ Garrisons and Mditary posts. 

11 These are of the most ancient vassalage of Maroo. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

37te clans peliMon to see the young Ecya — Dootjun Sal of Koiak joins the 
EaAtore cause. — They proceed to A boo — A re tutrodueed to Ajit, who ts conveyed 
to A/tioa, and makes a tour to all the chieftainships — Consternation of 
Arungzeb — lie sets up a pretender to Jodpoor, — The Rahtoies and Haras 
drive the Impeinalists from Marwar. — They catry the vmr abroad — Stomn oj 
Poor Mandil. — The JIara Pi nice slam — Doorgadas returns from the Dekhan. 
— Dejeats Seji Khan, governor of Ajnler, who is disgiaced by the king — Seji 
Khan attempts to circumvent Ajlt by negotiation. — His failure and disgrace — 
liebellion in Mewar. — The liahtores support the Rana — ArungzSi negotiates 
for the daughter of prince Akber kjt in Marwar. — AjU again driven for refuge 
into the hills — Affair at Beejipoor. — Success of the Rahtores — Aiungzeb’s 
apprehension for his grand-daughter. — The Rana sends the coco-nut to AjU, 
who jivoceeds to Oodipoor, and marries the Rands niece — Negotiations for 
peace renewed. — Terminate. — The sm render of the princess. — J odpoor restored. 
— Magnanimity of Dooigadas. — AjU takes possession. — Ajit again driven 
from his capital. — Ajfiiclions of the Hindu race — A son born to AjU, named 
Abhye Sing. — His horoscope — Battle of Droonaia. — The viceroy of Lahore 
passes through Marwar to Gwizerat — Death of Arungzeb. — Diffuses joy. — Ajit 
attacks Jodpoor — Capitulation. — Dispersion and massacre of the kinfs 
troops. — Afft resumes his dominions — Azim, with the title of Bahader Shah, 
mounts the throne — Battle of Agra.—The king prepares to invade Marwar . — 
Arnves at Ajmh'.— Proceeds to Bai Bilaru.— Sends an embassy to Ajit, who 
repairs to the imperial camp. — Reception. — Treacherous conduct of the 
emperor. — Jodpoor surprised. — Ajit forced to accompany the emperor to the 
Dekhan. — Discontent of the Rajas. — They abandon the king, and join Rana 
Umra at Oodipoor. — Triple alliance. — Ajit appears before Jodpoor, which 
capitulates on honourable terms — Ajit undei takes to replate Raja Jey Sing on 
the gadi of Amber. — Battle of Sambhur, AjU victorious. — Amber abandoned to 
Jey Sing. — AjU attacks Bikaner. — Redeems Nagore. — The Rajas threatened by 
the king. — Again unite — The king repairs to Ajmer. — The Rajas join him . — 
Receive JirmAns for their dominions. — Ajit makes a pilgrimage to CAril-khcta. 
— Refections on the thirty yeaii war waged byjhe Rahtores against the empire 
for independence. — Eulogium on Doorgadas. 

“ In the year 1743, the Champavnits, Koompawuts, Ooclawuts> 
Mairteas, Jodas, Kuramsotes, and all the assembled clans of 
Maroo, became impatient to see their sovereign. They sent 
for the Kheechie Mokund, and prayed that they might but 
behold him ; but the faithful to his trasb replied “ He,* who confided 
“ him to me, is yet in the Dekhan.” — “ Without the sight of our 
“ Lord, bread and water have no flavour.” Mokund could not with- 
stand their suit. The Haia prince Dooijun Sal, having come to 
their aid with one thousand horse from Kotah,-f- they repaired to th e 

* Mefimng Doorgadas , n ni. i. 

triis principal object was to marry the daughter of Sujaun Sing Lhampawut, 
the sister ot the brave Mokund Sing, often mentioned in the chronicle. The 
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hill of Aboo, when on the last day of Cheyt 1743, they saw their 
piince “As the lotos expands at the sunbeam, so did the heait of 
each Rahtoie at the sight of tlieu’ infant soveieign; they diank 
his looks, even as the papaya in the month Asoj sips diops of 
imiitu {ambrosia) (rom the Ciiampa* There weie iiresent, Oodi 
Sing, Singiam Sing, Beeji-Pal, Tej Sing, Mokund Sing, and Nahur 
son of Hill ee, all Champa wuts Raj Sing, Juggut Sing, Jeit Sing, 
Samunt Sing, of the Oodawuts, — Ram Sing, Futteh Sing, and 
Kesuii, Koompawuts There was also the Oohur chief ot pure 
descent, besides the Kheechi Mokund, the Purohit, the Punhar, and 
the Jam piiest, Yati Gyan, Beejy. In a fortunate hour, Ajit became 
known to the Avorld. The Haia Rao first made his salutation ; he 
was followed by all Marwar with otteiings of gold, pearls, and horses. 

“ Enayet conveyed the tidings to Arung Shah , the Asoor chief 
said to the king, ‘ if without a head, so long they had combated him, 
wdiat could now be expected he demanded leinforcements. 

‘ In tiiiimph they conveyed the young Raja to Ahwa, whose 
chief made the bculliool with peaals, and presented him with horses ; 
here he was entertained, and heie they piepaied the teeica dour. 
Thence, taking Raepoor, Bilai-a, and Baroonda in his way, and 
receiving the homage and nuzzms of their chiefs, he repaired to 
Asope, where he was entertained by the head ot the Koompawuts. 
From Asope he went to the Bhatti fief of Lowairoh , thence to Reah, 
the chief abode of the Mairteas, thence to Kewnsir, of the Kuim- 
sotes. Each chief enteitaiued them young loid, around whom all 
the clans gatliered. Then he repaired to Kaloo, the abode of Pabhoo 
Rao Dhandul,§ who came foith with all his bands ; and at length 
he reached Pokuin, where he was joined by Doorgadas from the 
Dekhan, the 10th of Bhadoon 1744 

“ Enayet Khan was alarmed. He assembled a numerous an’ay to 
quell this fiesh tumult, but death pounced upon him. The king 
was af&icted theieat. He tried another stratagem, and set up a 
pretended son of Jeswunt, styled Mohammed Shah, and offered Ajit 
the munsub of five thousand to submit to his authority. The 
pretender also died as he set out for Jodpoor, and Sujait Khan was 
made the governor of Marwai' in the place of Enayet. Now the 
Rahtoies and Haias united, having cleared Maroo of their foes, 
attacked them in a foreign land. The garrisons of Malpoora and 
Poor Mandil were put to the sword, and here the Hara prmce was 

Kotah prmce dared not, according to eveiy Rajpoot maxim of gaUanti^ refuse 
his aid on such occasion , but the natural bravery and high mind of Doorjun 
Sal required no stimulus. 

* The Hmdoo poet says the Papaya bird becomes intoxicated with the 
flowers 

t A name now lost. 

j Waving a brass vessel, filled with pearls, round his head. 

_ § Pabhoo Rao Rahtore is unmortahzed by the aid of his lance on this occa- 
sion ; he was of the ancient chivalry of Maroo, and stUl held his allodial 
domain. 
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killed by a cannon shot in leading the storm Here they levied 
eight thousand mohurs m contribution and leturned to Marwar, 
•while the civil officers and Puroliita made collections in his country ; 
and thus passed 1744 

“ The year 1745 commenced witli pioposals fiom Sujait Khan to 
hold Marwar in faun, he promised onc-fouith ot all tiansit duties 
if the Eahtores would lespect foreign commerce to this they agreed. 
The son of Ena 3 'et left Jodpoor foi Dehli , be had leached Rainw^, 
but was overtaken bj' the Joda Huinat, who leleased him both of 
wives and wealth. The Khan fled to the Cutchwahas for shelter. 
Sujah Beg, who left Ajnie'i to iclease him, faied no better he was 
attacked, defeated, and plundered b)’^ Mokundas Champawut 

“ In 1747, Seti Khan was Hakim of Ajiiiei Dooig.i determined 
“ to attack him The Hakim took post in the pass which defends tho 
“ load ; there Dooiga as'^ailed him and made him flv to Ajmdi The 
“ tidings reached the king , ho wrote to the Khan, if he discomfited 
“ Doorgadas, lie would laise him over all the khans of the empiie , if 
“he failed, he should send him bracelets,’ and oidci Sujdit from 
“ Jodpoor to supersede him ” Sefi, befoie abandoning his tiust, tried 
to retain his honours by the eiieumvention of A)it Ho addressed a 
letter to him, saying he held the impeiial sunmul for the restoration 
of his paternal domains, hut that, as the king’s icpiesentative, he 
must come and receive it Ajit maichcd at the head of twenty 
thousand Rahtores, sending in advance Mokinul Champawut to 
observe whether anj- tieacliery wa^s contemplated The snare 
was discovered and lepoited to Ajit, as he aimed at the foot 
of the pass beyond the mountains ‘Let us, however, have 
a sight of Ajidoorg as we are so ncai,’ said the young piince, ‘and 
receive the compliments of the klian’ Tliey moved on towards 
the city, and Sefi Khan had no alternative but to pay his obeisance 
to Ajit To enjoy his distress, one said, ‘ let us fiie the city’ The 
Hakim sat trembling for its safetj- and his own , he brought forth 
jewels and horses, which he pic'5ented to Ajit 

“ In 1748, the tioiible^ re-comincnced in Mewar Prince Umia 
rebelled against his fatliei, Rana Jej' Sing, and was joined by all his 
chiefs The Rana flcsl to Godtvai, and at Ganoiah collected a force, 
which Umra prepared to attack The Rana demanded succour of 
the Rahtores, and aU. the Mairteas hastened to relieve lum, and soon 
after Ajit sent Doorgadas and Bugivan, with Rinmul Joda, and 
‘the eight ranks of Rahtoies to espouse the father’s cause But the 
Chonda'wuts and Suktawuts, the Jhalas and Cliohans, rather than 
admit foreign interfeience in theirquaiiel, thought it better to eflfect 
a reconciliation between father and son , and thus the Rana was 
indebted to Marwar foi the support of his tin one 

“ The year 1749 passed in negotiation to obtain the daughter of 
prince Akbdr, left in charge of Doorgadas, for whose honour Arung- 
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zeb was alarmed, as A jit was reaching manhood , Nai-ayndas Koolmbi 
was the medium of negotiation, and Seti Khan caused all hostihties 
to cease while it lasted. 

“ In 1750, the Moo.slem governors of Jodpoou,Jlialore, andSewanoh, 
combined their foices against A) it, who was again compelled to 
letieat to the mountains Akho, the Balia, received then attack, 
but was defeated in the month of Magh Another combat was 
hastened by the wanton slaughter of a sdiul’h,^ when the Hakim of 
Chank, with all his tiain, weie made piisoneis at Mokulsir by the 
Champa wilt Mokundas. 

“ To such stiaits were the Mooslcms put in 1751, that many dis- 
tricts paid chout’h, otheis tiibute, and many tired of this incessant 
waifare, and unable to conquci then bread, took service with the 
Bahtoies Tins yeai, Kasim Khan and Lushkur Khan matched 
against Ajit, who took post at Beejipoor Dooig.i’s son led the onset, 
and the Khan was defeated With each year of Ajit giew the hopes 
of the Rahtoies , while Arungzeb was afflicted at each month’s 
growth of his giand-daughtei He wrote to Sujait, the Hakim of 
Jodpoor, to seeuie his honoui at whatever cost, his applications for 
Akb^r’s daughter were unweaiied 

“ This year the coeo-niLt stiuMed vjith ffems,f two elephants and 
ton steeds, all richly capaiisoned, weie sent by the Rana to affiance 
the daughter of his youngei bi other, Guj Sing, to Ajit The present 
was accepted, and m the month of Jeit, the piince of the Bahtores 
repaired to Oodipoor, wheie the nuptials weie solemnized In Asar 
he again maiiied at Deolah * * * § 

“ In 1753, negotiations weie renewed through Doorgadas, and the 
protracted restoration of the Sultani obtained the seat of his ances- 
tors for the Jodani Dooiga -was ofieied for himself the munsub of 
five thousand, which be lefused, he preferied that Jhalore, 
Sewanchl, Sanchoie, and Theiaud, should reveit to his countiy. Even 
Arung admiied the honouiable and distinguished tieatment of his 
grand-daughter 

“ In Bos 1757,§ Ajit regained possession of his ancestial abode : on 
his 1 caching Jodpooi he slew a buffalo at each of its five gates The 
Shahzada Sooltan led the way, Sujait being dead || 

“ In 1759, Azim Shah again seized on Jodpooi, and Ajit made 
Jhalore his abode Some of his chiefs now seived the foe, some the 

* One of tliose pampered bulls, allowed to wander at liberty and fed by 
every one 

t The coco, the symbol of a marriage offer 

j Pertabgurh Deolali, a small piincipality grown out of M6war. 

§ I cannot now call to mind whcthei tins bic.ik of foui years in the chronicle 
of the bard Kuniidhan occurs in the oiigmal, or that m translatmg 1 left the 
hiatus from there bemg nothing interesting theiein The tyrant was now fully 
occupied m the Dekhan wars, and the Rajpoots had time to breathe. 

II This Shahzada must have been prmce Azim, ho was nominated viceroy 
of Guzzerat and Marwar. 
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Bana whose hopes weie on Eklinga alone ; while the lord of Ambdr 
served the king in the Dekhan The enoimities of the Asoors had 
reached their height , the sacred kine weie sacrificed even at 
Mat’hooia, Piiag, and Okamandel , the Jogis and Byiagis invoked 
heaven for protection, but iniquitj' prevailed as the Hind^ii stiength 
decayed Piayeis weie eveiywheie otfeied up to heaven to cleanse 
the land fiom the iniquities of the baibaiians In this year, the 
month of Magh 1759, the Mittiini Laggan (the ‘sun in Gemini’), a 
son was boin of the Chohani, ivlio was called Abhye Sing. (See end 
of this Chapter, p 73, foi the Hoioscope of Abhye Sing ) 

“ In 1761, Eu&oph was supeiseded by Mooishid Kooli as Hakim 
of Jodpooi On his ariival he piesented the loyal sunnud for 
the lestoiation of Manta to Ajit Koosul Sing, the Mairtea 
Sirinor, with the Dhandul Govindas, wcie oideied to take the 
chaige, which incensed tlie son of Iiidur, (Mohkim Sing), who 
deemed his faithful seivice during his minoiity oveilookcd by 
this jiiefeience He wiote to the king to nominate him to the com- 
mand of Manvai, and that he ivould fulfil his chaige to the satis- 
faction both of Hindu and Moslem. 

'* In 1761 the star of the foe began to decline Mooishid Kooli, 
the Mogul, was leheved by Jafher IvJian Mohkim’s letter was 
inteicepted. He had turned tiaitoi to his piiiice, and joined the 
king’s troops Ajit maiched against them , he fought them at 
Droonaia, the king’s tioops weie defeated, and the lewl Eendawut 
was slam. 'I'liis was m 1702 

“ In 1763, Ibiahim Khan the king’s licutenanti* at Lahore, passed 
thiough Maiwar to iclievo Azim in the vice-ioyalty of Guzzeiat. 
On the second day of Cheit, the ob^cuie half of the moon, the joyful 
tidings ai lived ot the death of the king :J; On the fifth, Ajit took 
tohoise, he reached the town of Joda, and saciificed to the gates, 
but the Asoom feai ed to face linn Some hid their faces in fear, 
while others fled The Muza came down, and Ajit a-scended to the 
halls of his ancestors. Tlie wictched Yavans, now abandoned to the 
infuiiated Rajpoots .smaiting under twenty-six years of misery, 
found no meicj’ In hopeless dcspaii thej' fled, and the wealth 
which thej'^ had amassed Iw extortion and oppression, returned to 
eniich the propiietor The baibaiiatis, in turn, weie made captive; 
they fought weie slaughteied and dispeised Some sought smia 
(sanctuary), and found it, even the baibaiian leader himself threw 
fear to the winds in the unconcealed nanctuaiy of the Koompawut. 
But the triumph of the Hindu was complete, when, to escape from 
peidition, their flj'ing foes invoked Seeta-Ram and Hur-govind, 
begging then biead m the day, and taking to their heels at night 

* This record of the manifold injuries, civil and lehgioiis, under winch the 
Hindu nation groaned, is quite akin to the sentiments of the letter of remon- 
strance addrcs-cd by Rana R.ij Sing to Anuigzeb -—Sec Vol. I, p, 322, 

+ He is called the yiinirh, or ‘ soii-iii-law of the king.’ 

1 0th Chat S. ITGj. The 2Sth Zekaud. 
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The chaplet of the Moolla served to count the name of Rama, and a 
handful of gold was given to have their beards removed * * * § Nothing 
but the despair and Hight of the ‘ Mletcha’ was heard throughout 
Moordhur Mairta was evacuated, and the wounded Mohkim fled 
to Nagore Sojut and Palli weie legained, and the land returned to 
the Jodani Jodguih was purified tiom the contaminations of the 
barbaiian with the watei of the Ganges and the sacred Toolsi, and 
Ajit leceived the tiluk of soveieignty 

Then Aziin marched fiom the south and Moazzim from the north 
At Agra a mighty battle tor empue took place between the two 
Asoois, but AUiimi" pievailed and got the throne The tidings soon 
reached the king, that Ajit had plundeied his armies m Maroo and 
taken possession of the ‘ cushwn' of his fatheis 

“ The rainy season of 1764 had vanished, the king had no repose ; 
he formed an aimy and came to Ajmei Then Hundas, the son of 
Bugwan, with the Oohui and Mangalea chiefs,^ and Rutna the 
leader of the Oodawuts, ivith eight hundied of their clan, entered 
the castle and swoie to Ajit, that whatever might be his intentions, 
they weie icsolved to maintain the castle to the death The royal 
army encamped at Eai Bilara, and Ajit piepared for the storm , but 
the king ivas advised to try peaceful aits, and an overture was made, 
and the messengei was sent back to the king accompanied by Nahur 
Khan The embassy letuincd bearing the royal firman to Ajit; 
but before he would accept it, he said he would view the royal anny, 
and on the fiist day of Phalgoon he left the hill of Joda and reached 
Beesilpoor. Heie he was icceived by a deputation from the king, 
headed by Sujait Khan, son of the Khankhanan, accompanied by 
the Raja of Badoiia and Rao Bood’hSing ofBoondi- — the place of 
meeting was Peepai That night passed m adjusting the terms of 
the treaty. The ensuing morn he marched foi ward at the head of 
all the men of Maioo , and at Anundpoor the eyes of the king of the 
barbarians {Mletcha) fell on those of the lord of the earth He gave 
him the title of 'Te'g Eahader^ But fate decieed that the city of 
Joda was coveted by the king , by stealth he sent Mairab Khan to 
take possession, accompanied by the traitor Mohkim Ajit burned 
with rage when he heaid of this treachery, but he was compelled to 
dissimulate and accompany Alium to the Dekhan, and to serve 
undei Kambuksh Jey Sing of Ambeij| was also with the king, 
and had a like cause for discontent, a royal garrison being placed 
in Amhei, and the gadi of the Raja bestowed on his younger 


* The liaj'poots gave up beards the better to distinguish them from the 
Mooslems 

t Shah Allum, who assumed the title of Bahader Shah, on mounting the 
throne. 

t The Mangalea is a branch of the Ghelotes, severed from the origmal stem 
in the reign of Bappa Rawul eleven centimes ago. 

§ ‘ The warrior’s sword ’ 

11 This is the Mirxa Eeja, Joy Sing the posterior Jey Sing had the epithet 
Smae. 
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brother, Beejy Sing Now the array rolled on like a sea ovei'flow- 
ing its bounds As soon as the king crossed the Nerbudda,* * * § the 
Rajas executed theii designs, and without saying a woid, at the head 
of their vassals letiogiaded to Rajwana They lepaired to Oodi- 
pooi, and weie leceived by Rana Uinia with lejoicing and dis- 
tinction, who advanced to conduct them to his capital Seated 
together, the chccori waving ovei their heads, they appeared like the 
Triuna,'f Biimh^, Vishnu and Mahesa. From this houi the fortunes 
of the Asoois sunk, and viitue again began to shew heiselfj From 
Oodipoor the two Rajas passed to Mai wav They i cached Ahwa, 
and here the Champawut Singiam, son of Oodibhan, spread the foot- 
carpet (pug-mlinda) for his loid 

“ The month of Sawnn 1765 set in, and the hopes of the Asoor 
expired Mairab was in consternation when he hcaidthat Ajit had 
returned to his native land On the 7th the hall of Joda was sur- 
lounded by thnty thousand Rahtores On the 12th the gate ofhonour 
was thiown open to Maiiab , he had to thank the son of Aiskurn§ 
for his life He was allowed an honouiable letieat, and Ajit once 
moie entered the capital of Maioo 

“ Jey Sing encamped upon the banlcs of the Soor Sagur ; but a 
prince without a countiy, he was unhappy But as soon as the lains 
were passed, Ajmal, the sanctuary of the Cutchwaha, proposed to 
reinstate him in AinWi When conjoined they had leacned Mairta, 
Agia and Dehli trembled When they amved at Ajmdr its governor 
sought aima with the saint, 1| and paid the contributions demanded. 
Then, hke the falcon, Ajft darted upon Sambhur ; and here the vas- 
sals of Amb6' repaired f’lom all quarters to the standard of then lord. 
With twelve thousand men, the Syed advanced along the edge of the 
salt lake, to encounter Ajmal The Koompawut led the charge ; a 
desperate battle ensued , Hussein, with six thousand men, lay on the 
£eld, while the rest took to flight and sought lefuge in the castle 11 
His lieutenant, the Purihai, chief pandoo, here fell** into the hands 
of Ajft , he then felt he had lecoveied Mundoie On intelligence of 
this history, the Asoors abandoned Ambdr, and having placed a gar- 
rison in Sambhur, in the month of Megsir, Ajit restored Jey Sing to 
Ambdr, and prepared to attack Bikandr Ajft committed the 
administration of all civil affaiis to the faithful Raghonath Bmdani, 


* The Mooslem historian mentions m Vol, I, p 340, that Bahader was then 
en route to Lahore ^ • 

tTn-anga, the tnple-bndted, or tn-viuUl 

j The bard of Maroo passes over the important fact of the intermarriage 
which took place on this occasion of the Kajpoot tnple aUiance. bee 

Vol I, p 399 , j t 1 i 

§ Doorgadas, who recommended the acceptance of the proffered capitulation. 

II The shrine of Khwaja Kootiib , . , i- 

IT Although the Marwar chronicler takes all the credit of this action, it was 
fought by the combined Kaipoots ot the alliance. Vol I, p 341-2. 

* Paiidoo IS the squire, the shicld-bearei, of the Rajpoots, 
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with the title of Dewan He was well qualified, both from hia 
experience in civil affairs and fiom his valour as a soldier 

“ In Bhadoon of the year 1760, Aiungzeb put to death Kambuksh,* 
and Jey Sing enteied into negotiations with the king Ajit now 
went against Nagore ; but Indui Sing being without resource, came 
forth and embraced Ajit’s feet, who bestowed Ladnoo upon him as a 
hei itage But this satisfied not him who had been the lord of Nagore, 
and Iiidur carried his complaints to Dehli j- The king was enraged 
— his thieats reached the Rajas, who deemed it safe again toie-unite. 
They met at Koleo near Didwanah, and the king soon after reached 
Ajmer Thence he sent his fii-mans and the 'pimja as tenns of friend- 
ship to the Rajas ; Nahur Khan, clmlak of the king, was the bearer. 
They wei e accepted, and on the 1st Asar both the Rajas repaired to 
Ajmei Here the king received them giaciously, in the face of the world; 
to Ajit he piesented the sunnud of the Nine Castles at Maroo, and to 
Jey Sing that of Amber Having taken leave of the king, the two 
Rajas went on the purbh to the sacied lake of Pooshkur Here they 
separated for their respective domains, and Ajit reached Jodpoor in 
Sawun 1767 In this year he manied a Gor Rani, and thus quenched 
the feud caused by Aijoon, who slew Uinia Smg in the Aum-khas J 
Then he went on a pilgiimage to Cdriikhet, the held of battle of the 
Mahd,bhdrat, and made his ablutions in the fountain of Bhisama§ 
Thus 1767 passed away 

• Kambiiksh was the child of the old age of the tyrant Aiimgzlb, by a Raj- 
poot princess He appeals to have held mm m more affection than any of his 
othci sons, as his letter on liis doath-bed to him testifies. See Vol I, p 320 

t Indur Sing was the son of Uinra, the eldest brother of Jeswunt, and the 
father of Mohkim, who, being disappomted of the government of Mairta, 
deserted to the kmg. 

t This is another of the numeious instances of contradictory feelings in the 
Rajpoot character. Uniia, elder brother of Jeswunt, was banished from Marwar, 
lost his birth-nght, and was afteiwards slam at court, ns already related. His 
son. Indur Smg, and grandson Mohkmi, from Nagore, which they held in 
scpar.ite giants tiora the kmg, never forgot their title as elder branch of the 
family, and eternally contested theu claim against Ajit Still, as a Rahtore, he 
was bound to avenge the mjuiies of a Rahtore, even though his personal foe. — 
Singular inconsistency ' 

§ There i.s an anecdote regarding the fountain of this classic field of strife, 
the Tioad of Rajastlian, which well exemplifies tlio superstitious belief of the 
w.'iilikc Rajpoot The empeioi Balnider Shah was desirous to visit this scene 
of the exjiloits of the heroes ot antiquity, stimulated, no doubt, by his 
Raipootnl ciiiccn, or his niothci, also of this race He was seated under a tree 
which shaded the sacied fount, named atter the great leader of the Curds, his 
queen by his side, surrounded by iMndls to hide them from profane eyes, when 
a viiltuie pel died ujion the tree with a bone m its beak, which fallmg m the 
fountain, the bird set up a scieain of laughter The king looked up m astonish- 
ment, wliidi was greatly increased when the vulture addressed him m human 
accents, saying, “ that in a former birth she was a and was in the field 

of slauglitei of the r/reat ivar, whence she flew away with the dissevered arm of 
one ot Its mighty wariiors, with which she alighted on that very tree, that the 
arm was encumbered with a ponderous golden bracelet, m which, as an amulet, 
were set thirteen brilhaiit symbols of tSiva, and that after devouring the flesh, 
she dropped the bracelet, which tell into the ioimtam, and it was this awakened 
comcidcnce which had caused “ the scream of laughter.” Wc must suppose 
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Here let us, for a while, suspend the narmtive of the chionicler, 
and take a retrospective glance at the ti-ansactions of the Ealitores, 
firom the year 1737, the peiiod of Baja Jeswunt’s death at Cabul, to 
the restoration of Ajit, piesenting a continuous conflict of thirty 
years’ duration In vain might we seaich the annals of any other 
nation for such inflexible devotion as maiked the Rahtore character 
thi'ough this penod of stiile, duimg which, to use their own phrase, 
“ hardly a chieftain died on his pallet ” Let those who deem the 
Hindu wairior void of patriotism read the rude chronicle of this 
thirty yeais’ war; let them compare it with that of any other 
countiy, and do justice to the magnanimous Rajpoot. This nan-ative, 
the simphcity of which is the best voucher foi its authenticity, 
pre.sents an uninterrupted lecoid of patiiotism and disinteiested 
loyalty It was a peiiod when the saciitice of these piiriciples was 
rewarded by the tyiant king with the highest honours of the state ; 
nor are we without mstanees of the temptation being too strong to be 
withstood but they are mie, and seive only to exhibit, in nioie pleas- 
ing colours, the virtues of the tube which spumed the attempts at 
seduction What a splendid example is the heioic Doorgadas of all that 
constitutes the glory of the Rajpoot ’ Valoui, loyalty, integrity, com- 
bined with prudence in all the difficulties which sunounded him, are 
quahties which entitle him to the admiration which his memory 
continues to enjoy The temptations held out to him were almost 
inesistible ; not merely the gold, which he and thousands of his 
brethren would ahke have spumed, but the splendid ofter of power 
in the proffered ‘ munsub of five thousand,’ which would at once 
have lifted him from his vassal condition to an equality with the 
princes and chief nobles of the land Doorga had, indeed, but to 
name his lewaid , but, as the baid justly says, he was ‘ amdlac’ 

ffiat this, the pulchara of the field of slaughter, spoke Sansciit or its dialect, 
interpreted by his Rajpoot queen Instantly the pioiieeis weie commanded to 
clear the fountain, and behold the rehc of the Mahibhai-at, with the symbolic 
emblems of the god all-pertect i and so large were they, that the emperor 
remarked they would ansiicr excellently well for ‘ slaves of the caipet ’ The 
Hmdu prmces then present, among whom were the Raj.is Ajit and Jey Sing, 
were shocked at this levity, and each entreated of the king one of the phalhc 
symbols. The Aiirza Raja obtained two, and both are yet at Jeipooi, one in 
the Temple of Sdla DeTi,(l) the other in that of Govmda. Ajit had one, still 
preserved and worshipped at the shime of Git lUian at Jodpoor. My old tutor 
and friend, the Yati Gyaiicliandra, who told the story while he read the 
chromcles as I translated them, has often seen and made homage to all the 
three rebes There is one, he believed, at Boondi or Kotah, and the Rana by 
some means obtamed another They are ol pure rock crystal, and as each 
weighs some pounds, there must have been giants m the days of the BhArat, to 
have supported thirteen m one armlet Homer’s heroes were pigmies to the 
Ciiriis, whose bracelet we may doubt if Ajax could have hfted My venerable 
tutor, though bberal m his opinions, did not choose to dissent from the 
genei^ behef, for man, he said, had beyond a doubt greatly degenerated 
since the heroic ages, and was rapidly approximatmg to the period, the 
immediate forerunner of a universm renovation, when only dwarfs would 
creep over the laud. 


(1) The goddess of arms, their Fallas 
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beyond all price, ‘ unoko’ unique Not even revenge, so dear to the 
Rajpoot, turned him aside from the dictates ol tiue honour The 
foul assassination of his brotlicr, the brave Soning, effected through 
his enemies, made no alteration in his humanity whenever the chance 
of wai placed his foe in his power , and in this, his policy seconded 
his virtue His chivalrous conduct, in the extrication of prince 
Akber from inevitable destruction had he fallen into his father’s 
hands, was only surpassed by his generous and delicate behaviour 
towards the prince’s family, which was left in his care, forming a 
marked contrast to that of the enemies of his faith on similar 
occasions The vntue of the grand-daughter of Arungzeb, in the 
sanctuary (sirna) of Droonaia,* was in far better keeping than in 
the trebly- walled haiem of Agra Of his energetic mind, and the 
control he exerted over those of his confiding brethren, what a proof 
is given, in his preseiving the secret of the abode of his prince 
thioughout the six first years of his infancy i But, to conclude our 
eulogy in the words of their baid he has reaped the immortahty 
destined for good deeds , his memory is cheiislied, his actions are 
the theme of constant praise, and his picture on his white horse, old, 
yet in vigour, is familiar amongst the collections of portraits of 
Rajpootana. 

But there was not a clan, or family, that did not produce men of 
woith in this protracted warfare, which incited constant emulation; 
and the bards of each had abundant materials to emblazon the pages 
of their chronicles. To the recollection of these, their expatriated 
descendants allude in the memorial of their hardships from the 
cruel policy of the reigning chief, the last lineal descendant of the 
prmce, whose history, has just been narrated. We now resume the 
narrative in the language of the chronicle. 


* Doorga’s fief on the Loom. 
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HOROSCOPE OF RAJA ABHYE SING. 

In the jeiiem-patri, or horoscope of Abhye Sing (refemd to in p. 
C7) , the 4th, 7th, 8th, 10th, llUi and 12th houses denote the 
destinies of the heir of Apt In the 4th wc have the monster Rdlwo, 
the author of eclipses Of the 7th, or house of hens, the Moon and 
Venus have taken possession , of the 8th, or house of strife, the Sun 
and Mercury In the 10th is Ketoo, biothei of Rdlwo, both signs of 
evil portent Mars rides in the house of fate, while Saturn and 
Jupitei aie togethei in the abode of sovereignty Like that of 
every man living, the horoscope of tlie heir of Maioo is filled with 
good and evil . could the Jotishi, or astiological seer, have put the 
parricidal sign in the house of destiny, he might have claimed some 
merit for supenor intelligence Those who have ever consulted any 
works on this foohsh pursuit, will observe that the diagiams of the 
European astrologers are exact copies of the Hindu, in pi oof of 
which I have inserted this . to tiace daikness as well as light from 
the East ' 



10 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AjU ammanded to reduce Nahn and tlve rebels of the Sewalak mountains — The 
emperor dies. — Civil roars — AjU nominated viceroy of Guizerat — A^ com- 
manded to send his son to court — Dai trig attack on the chief of Nagore, who is 
slam, — Eetaliated — The king’s army invades Maiioai — Jodpoor invested — 
Terms. — Abhye Sing sent to court — Ajit proceeds to Dehli — Coalesces with 
the Syed ministry of the king — Gives a daughter in marriage to the emperor . — 
Returns to Jodpoor. — Repeal of the Jezeya — Ajlt proceeds to hu viceroyalty 
of Gvszerai. — Settles the province — Worships at Dwaiica — Returns to Jod- 
poor — The Syeds summon him to court — The splendour of his tram — Leagues 
with the Syeds — The emperor visits Ajit — Portents. — Husein AUi arrives 
from the Dehhan — Constemaiion of the opponents of the Syeds and AjU . — 
Ajit blockades the palace with hu Rahtores. — The emperor put to death — Suc- 
cessors — Mohammed Shah — He matches against Amber — Its Raja claims 
sanctuary with AjU. — Obtains the giant of Ahmedabad — Returns to Jodpoor. 
— AjU unites his daughter to the Pi nice ofAmbei — The Syeds assassinated — 
Afit warned of hu danger — Seizes on Ajmh — Slays the governor — Destroys 
the mosques, and i e-establishes the Hindu rites — AjU declares hu independence 
— Cains in hu own name. — Estahhshes weights and measures, and hu own 
courts of justice. — Fixes tlu gradaMons of rank amongst hu chiefs. — The 
Imperialuts invade Marwar — Abhye Sing heads thirty thousand RaMores to 
oppose them — The king’s forces decline battle — The Rahtores ravage the 
Imperial provinces — Abhye Sing obtains the surname of ‘Dhonkul,' or 
exterminator. — Returns to Jodpoor — Battle of Samhhur. — AjU gives sanctuary 
to Choramun Jdt, founder of Bhurtpore — The emperor puts himself at the 
head of all hu forces to avenge the defeat of Samhhur. — Ajmhr invested. — Its 
defence.— Ajit agrees to surrender Ajmhr — Abhye Sing proceeds to the 
imperial camp — Hu reception — Hu arrogant bearing — Murder of AjU by 
hu son. — Infidelity of the bard — Blank leaf of the Raj Roopaca, indicative of 
thu event. — Extract from that chronicle — Funereal rites — Six queem and 
fifty-eight concubines determine to become Satis — Expostulations of the Namr, 
bards, and purohits — They fail. — Fiocession — Rite concluded. — Reflexions on 
Ajffls life and history. 

“ In 1768 Ajit was sent against Nahn and the chiefs of the snowy 
mountains, whom he reduced to obedience. Thence he went to the 
Ganges, where he performed his ablutions, and m the spring he 
returned to Jodpoor 

" In 1769 Shah AUum went to heaven The torch of discord was 
lighted by his sons, with which they fired their own dwelling Act'tti 
O oshawn was slain, and the umbrella of royalty waved over the 
head of Moiz-oo-deen. Ajit sent the Bmdarri Kaimsi to the presence, 
who returned with the sunnud of the vice-royalty of Guzzerat In 
the month of Megsir 1769, he prepared an army to take possession 
of the Satra-scMs,* when fresh dissentions broke out in the house of 

♦ The ‘ seventeen thousand towns’ of Guzzerat. 
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the Chagitai The Syeds slew Moiz-oo-deen, and Ferochser became 
king. Zoolfecar ELhau was put to death, and with him departed the 
strength of the Moguls Then the Syeds became headstrong Ajit 
was commanded to send his son, Abhye Sing, now seventeen years 
of age, mth his contingent, to court . but Ajit Imnng learned that the 
traitor Mokund was there and m great favour, sent a trusty band, 
who slew him even in the middle of Dehh. This danng act brought 
the Syed with an anny to Jodpooi Ajit sent off the men of wealth to 
Sewanoh, and his son and family to the desert of RarduiToh * The 
capital was invested, and Abhye Sing demanded as a hostage for the 
conduct of Ajit, who was also commanded to court To neither was 
the Raja mclined. but the ad% ice of the Dewan, and still more of 
Kesar the bard, who gave as a precedent the mstance of Eao Ganga 
when invaded by the Lodi, Dowlut Khan, who entrusted his affairs 
to his son Maldeo, was unanimousl}* approved Abhye Sing was 
recalled fiom EarduiToh, and marched ivith Husein Alii to Delhi, 
the end of Asar 1770 The heir of Maroo received the munsub of 
five thousand ffom the king 

*' Ajit followed his son to the couit, then held at Dehh There 
the sight of the altars raised over the ashes of chiefs who had 
penshed to presei-ve him in his infancy, kindled all his wrath, and 
he meditated revenge on the whole house of Timooi'. Four distinct 
causes for displeasure had Ajm^il — 

" 1st. — Tlie Koroza * 

" 2d — ^The coinpulsoiy mamage of their daughters with the king; 

" 3d — ^The killing of kine , 

“ 4th — The Jezeya, or capitation-tax ”§ 

Here we must inteinipt the naiTative, in order to supply an 
important omission of the bard, who slui-s over the hardest of the 
conditions demanded of Ajit on the invasion of the Syed, viz , the 
giving a daughter to Ferochser, the important pohtical results of 
which are ah'eady related m ^e firet part of this work|l This 
compulsory mairiage ouly aggravated Ajit’s desire of vengeance, and 
he enteied into the views ol the Syeds with the true spirit of his 
fathei’ , obtaining meanwhile, as the price of coahtion, the compliance 
with the specified demands, besides others of less moment, such as 
" that the bell for prayer should he allowed to toll in the quarters 
“ of the city allotted to the Rajpoots, and that their temples should 
“ he held sacred ; and last, but not least, the aggrandisement of his 
“ hereditajy do mini ons ” Let us again recur to the chronicle. 


♦ The tract west of the Loom. 

t They slur over the most important demand — a daughter to wife to the 
king— it is at this Ajit hesitates, and for which the precedent is given. 

I See ToL I, p. 290. 

§ Desenbed in Yol. I, p. 319. 

!l Vol, I. p. 342. 
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“ In Jeit 1771, having seemed all his wishes, A]it left the couit, 
and witli the lenewed patent as viceioy of Guzzeiat, letiirned to 
Jodpoor Thiough Kainisi, his mimstci.tlioji'esej/a wasiepealed The 
Hindu race owed eternal obligation to the Moi (crown) of Moidhur, 
the sanctuary of princes m distress 

“ In 1772, Ajit prepared to visit his government Abhye Sing 
accompamed his father He first proceeded to Jhalore, where he 
passed the rainy season Thence he attacked the ‘ Mcivas'io first 
Neemuj, which he took, when the Deoias paid him tribute Feioz 
Khan advanced from PaJhanpoor to meet him The Ban of Ther^d 
paid a lac of rupees Cambay was invested and paid , and the 
Koli chief, Kemkuin, was reduced From Patim, Sukta the Oham- 
pawut, with Beejo Bindarii, sent the yeai pieceding to manage the 
province, came foith to meet hun 

“ In 1773, Ajit reduced the Jhala of Hulwud, and Jam of Noanug- 
gur, who paid as tribute three lacs of i-upees, with twenty-five choice 
steeds, and having settled the piovincc, he woi shipped at Dwaiica, 
and bathed in the Gomtee "I- Thence he retumed to Jodpoor, where 
he learned that Indui Sing had icgamed Nagoie , but he stood not 
before Ajit 

" The year 177 ^ had now anlvcd The Syeds and their opponents 
were engaged in civil stiife Husein Alli was in the Dekhan, and 
the mind of Abdoolla was alienated from the king Paiier on paper 
came, inviting Ajit He maiched by Nagoie, Mairta, Poshkur, 
Marote, and Sambhur, whose gairisons ho strengthened, to Dehh. 
From Maiote he sent Abhye Sing back to take cave of Jodpoor 
The Syed advanced from Dehh to meet the Dlmnm (lord) of Marwar, 
who ahghted at Aliverdi’s serai Heie the Syed and Ajit formed a 
league, to oppose Jey Sing and the Moguls, while the king remained 
like a snake coiled up m a closed vessel To get nd of their chief 
opponent, Zoolfecai Khan, was fiist dctennined 

“ When the king lieaid that A-jit had reached Dehli, he sent the 
Hara Rao Bhoem of Kotali, and Khandowraii Khan to introduce him 
to the presence Ajit obeyed Besides his own Rahtoies, he was 
accompanied by Rao Bishen Sing of Jessulmer, and Puddum Sing of 
Derawul, with Futteh Sing, a noble of Mewar, Maun Sing Rahtore, 
chief of Seeta Mhow, and the Chunderawut, Gopal of Rampooia, 
besides Oodi Sing of Kundaila, Sukut Sing of Munohurpoor, Kishen 

* Mewdjsao is a teim given to the fastnesses in the mountains, which the 
aboriginal tribes, Kolis, Meenas, and Mans, andnot unfiequently the llajpoots, 
make their retreats , and m the present instance the bard alludes to the 
‘ Mewasso’ of the Deoias of Siroin and Aboo, winch has annoyed the 
descendants of Ajlt to this houi, and has seived to maintain the independence 
of this Chohan tube. 

+ This is all in the district of Ota ( Oka-mmidala ), where the Badhads fixed 
themselves on the migration of S4dji from Canouj It would have been 
instructive had the bard deigned to have given us any account of the recognition 
which this visit occasioned, and which beyond a doubt caused the ‘ books of 
Chronicles and Kings’ to be opened and referred to. 
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of Kulchipoor, and many others * * * § Tlie meeting took place at the 
Mooti Bagh The king bestowed the munsub of Heft Eazwri 
(seven thousand horse) on Ajit, and added a cioie of cZiwiis to his 
rent-roll. He presented him with the insignia of the Mahi Moratih, 
with elephants and hoises, a swoid and dagger, a diamond aigi’ette 
(Sirp&li) and plume, and a double stung of peaiLs Having left 
the presence, Ajit went to visit Abdoolla Khan The S 3 "ed advanced 
to meet him, and his reception, with his attendants, was distin- 
guished They renewed then deteimination to stand or fall together. 
Them confeience caused dismay to the Moguls, who lay in ambush to 
put Ajit to death. 

“ On the second daj’’ of the blight moon of Pos, 1775, the king 
honoured Ajit with a visit A]it seated the king on a thione formed 
of bags of rupees to the amount of one lac, -f- andpiesented elephants, 
horses, and all that was precious In the month of Phalgoon, Ajit 
and the Sj’ed went to visit the king, and after the confeience wiote 
to Husein Alli revealing then plans, and desiiing his lapid maich 
to unite with them fioin the Dekhan Now the heavens assumed 
portentous appearances ; the desaj was red and tiery , jackasses 
brayed unusually ; dogs haiked , thunder idled without a cloud; 
the court, late so gay, was now sad and gloomy , all were forebodings 
of change at Dehli. In twenty days, Husein reached Dehli , his 
countenance was terntic , his drum, which now beat close to the 
palace, was the knell of falling gieatness He was accompanied by 
myriads of hor&e Dehli was enveloped in the dust laised by his 
hostile steeds. They encamped m the noith of the city, and Husein 
joined Ajit and his brothei The tiembling king sent congiatula- 
tions and gifts , the Mogul chiefs kejit aloof in their abodes , even 
as the quail cowers in the giass when the falcon hoveis over it, so 
did the Moguls when Husein reached Dehli The loid of Amber 
was like a lamp left without oil 

“ On the second day, all convened at Ajit’s tents, on the banks of 
the Jumna, to execute the plans now deteimined upon Ajit mounted 
his steed, at the head of his Hah tores, he mai died diiect to the 
palace, and at every post he placed his own men he looked like the 
fire destined to cause pralaya^ When the sun appeals daikness 
flies , when the oil fails the lamp goes out . so is it with crowns and 
kings, when good faith and justice, the oil that feeds their power, is 
wanting The ciash which shiveied the umbiella of Dehli levei- 
berated throughout the land. The loyal treasuiies were plundeied. 
None amidst the Moguls came forwaid to rescue their king 
(Ferochsdr), and Jey Sing fled fiom the scene of destruction. Another 

* This list well exemplifies the tone now assumed by the Bahtores > but this 

f 'and feudal assemblage was in virtue ot his office of viceroy ot Giizreiat. 

ach and all of these chief tauiships the author is as f amdiar with as with the 
pen he now holds. 

+ .£10,000 to £12,000 
t Omen of the quarter. 

§ The final doom 
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king was set up, but in four months he was seized with a distemper 
and died Then Dowlah* was placed on the tin one. But the 
Moguls at Dehli set up Neko Shah at Agra, and Husein marched 
against them, leaving Ajit and Abdoolla with the king -j* 

“ In 1776, Ajit and the Syed moved from Dehli ; but the Moguls 
sunendered Neko Shah, who was confined in Sehmgurh At this 
time the king died, and Ajit and the Syeds made another, and placed 
Mahomed Shah on the thione Many countries were destroyed, and 
many were made to flourish, during the dethionement of kings by 
Ajit With the death of Feiochs^r Jey Sing’s views were crushed, 
and the Syeds determined to punish him The lord of Ambdr was 
like water carried in a platter | The king reached the Ddrgah at 
Sikri, in progress to Amb^r, and here the chieftains sought the svrna 
(sanctuary) of Ajit They said the Khoorm was lost it he protected 
them not against the Syeds Even as Krishna saved Aijoon in the 
Bharat, so did Ajit take Jey Sing under his protection He sent the 
chiefs of the Cliampawuts and Ins minister to dispel his fears ; they 
letuined with the lord of Ambei, who felt like one who had escaped 
the doom (jpralaya) Ajit placed one monarch on the throne, and saved 
another fiom destruction The king bestowed upon him the grant 
of Ahmedabad, and gave him permission to visit his home With 
Jey Sing of Amb^r, and Bood Sing Kara of Boondi he marched for 
Jodpoor, and in the way contracted a marriage with the daughter of 
the Shekhavut chief of Munohurpoor In the month of Ahsun, he 
reached Jodagir, when the loid of Ambdr encamped at Soor Sagur, 
and the Hara Bao north of the town. 

" The cold season had fled , the spring (bussuni) approached. The 
peacock was intoxicated with the nectar-drops distilled from the 
sweet blossomed amha (mango) ; the rich sap exuded , the humming- 
bees clustered round the flowers , new leaves budded forth , songs 
of joy lesounded, the hearts of gods, men, and women expanded 
with miith. It was then the lord of Amber was bedecked in saffron 
robes, to espouse the ‘ virgin of the sun’ {S-Ct/rya Roman), the child 
of Ajit On this he had consulted the Champawuts, and according 
to ancient usage, the Acl-Purdhan, oi chief minister, the Koompawut : 
likewise the Bindaiii Dewan, and the Gdiii But were I to dwell 
on these festivities, this book would become too large ; I therefore 
say but little ' 

“ The rains of 1777 set in, and Jey Sing and Bood Sing remained 
with Ajit, when a messenger airived with tidings that the Moguls 
had assassinated the Syeds, and were now on the watch for Ajit. 


* Euffeh ool Dowla. 

t This IS both minutely and faithfully related, and fnlly as much so as the 
Mahomedan recoid of this black deed. We have already (Vol. I, p 347) 
descnbed it, and aven a translation of an autograph letter of the prince of 
Ainb^r, written on Qiis memorable day, T!Tie importance of the transaction, as 
well as the desire to shew the Bardic version, will lustify its repetition 
t In allusion to his vacillation, for which tie ' Mirza Raja’ was notorious 
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He drew his sword, and swore he would possess himself of Ajmdr. 
He dismissed the lord of Ambm- lu twelve days after Ajit reached 
Mairta la the face of day ho drove the Mooslem from Ajmdr and 
made it his own He slew the kmg’s governor and seized on Tarra- 
gurh * * * § Once more the bell of piayers was heard in the temple, 
while the haiigf of the Mesjid was silent Wheie the Koran was 
read, the Purdn was now heard, and the Mindra took the place 
of the Mosque The Kazi made way for the Biahmin, and the pit 
of burnt sacnfice (Jioma) was dug, wheie the sacred kine were slain. 
He took possession of the salt lakes of Sambhur and Didwanoh, and 
the records were always moist with insei ting fresh conquests Ajit 
ascended his own throne , the umbiella of supiemacy he waved over 
his head He coined in his own name, established his own guz 
(measure), and seer (weight), his own couits of justice, and a new 
scale of rank for his chiefs, with nalkees and mace-beaieis, nobuts 
and standards, and every emblem of sovereign rule Ajmal in Ajmdr, 
was equal to Aspati in Dehli:|: The intelligetiee spiead over the 
land , it reached even Mecca and Iran, that Ajit had exalted his own 
faith, while the rites of Islam were prohibited throughout the land 
of Maroo 

“ In 1778, the king detei mined to regain Ajmer He gave tlie 
command to Mozuffiir, who in the rams advanced towards Marwar 
.^it entrusted the conduct of this war to his son, the ‘ shield of 
liaroo,’ the ‘fearless’ (Ahhye), with the eight great vassals, and 
thirty thousand horse , the Champawuts on the right, the Koompa- 
wuts on the left, while the Kurumsotes, Mairteas, Jodas, Eendos, 
Bhattis, Sonigurras, Deoras, Klieechies, Dhonduls and Gogawuts,§ 
composed the main body At Amber, the Rahtores and imperialists 
came in sight , but Mozuffur disgraced liimself, and retired witlim 
that city without risking an encounter Abhye Sing, exasperated at 
this d^lay of pusillanimous bravado, detemiuied to punish the 
king He attacked Shahjelianpoor, sacked Naniol, levied contributions 
on Baton (TudrvaU) and Rewari He gave the villages to the flames, 
and spread conflagration and consternation even to Aliverdi’s Serai 


* The Star Fort, the castle of Ajmer 

t The call to prayer of the Mooslem 

t This exact mutation of the manners of the impenal court is still strictly 
mamtained at Jodpoor The account of the measures which followed tlio 
possession of Ajm6r is taken from the chromcle SAnja PrdJcas; the only part 
not entirely translated from the Raj Roopac AkMat Ajmal is a hcense of the 
poet, where it suits his rhyme, for Ajlt Aspati, ‘ lord of steeds,' is the common 
epithet applied to the emperors of Dehli It is, however, but the second degree 
of paramount power — Gujpati ‘ lord of elephants,’ is the first 

§ The two latter tnbes aie amongst the most ancient of the allodial chieftains 
of the desert , the Dhonduls being descendants of Rao Gango the Gogawiits, 
of the famous Goga the Chohan, who defended the Sutledge in the earhest 
Mooslem invasion recorded Both Goga and his steed Jowaata are immortal 
in Rajast’han The author had a chestnut Cattiawar, called Jowadxa ; he was 
perfection, and a piece of living fire when mounted, scorning every pace but the 
antelope’s bounds and curvets. 
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Dehli and Agra trembled ■with affiight , the Asoors fled without their 
shoes at the deeds of Abhye, whom they styled Bhonkul, ‘ the exter- 
minator.’ He returned by Sambhur and Ludhana, and hero ho 
married tlie daughter of the chief of the Naroocas* 

“ In 1779, Abhye Smg remained at Sambhur, which he strengthened, 
and hither his father Ajit came from Ajmer The meeting was like 
that between ‘ Casyapa and Surya,’ foi he had broken the bow of 
Mozulfur and made the Hindu happy The king sent his Glieldh, 
Nahur Khan, to expostulate with Ajit ; but his language was offen- 
sive, and the field of Sambhur devoured the tiger lord (Nahur Khan) 
and his four thousand followers The son of Choramfin the Jat,‘f' 
now claimed sanctuary with Ajit Sick of these dissentions, the 
unhappy Mahomed Shah determined to abandon his crown, and retire 
to Mecca But determined to revenge the deatli of Nahur Khan, 
ho prepared a foimidable army. He collected [the contingents of] 
the twenty-two SatrapsJ of the empme, and placed at their head 
Jey Sing of Amber, Hydcr Kooh, Eradut Khan Bungush, &c In the 
month of Sawun (July), Tarragurh was invested , Abhye Sing marched 
out and left its defence to Umra Sing It had held out four months, 
when through the pnnce of Amber (Jey Sing), Ajit listened to terms, 
which were .swoin to on the Koran by the nobles of the king ; and 
he agreed to suiTender Ajma- Abhye Smg then accompanied Jey 
Sing to the camp It was proposed tliat in testimony of his 
obedience he should repair to the presence The pnnce of Amb&' 
pledged himself, but the Fearless {Abhye) placed his hand on his 
sword, saying, ‘ this is my surety'’ ” 

The heir of Marwar was received by the king with the utmost 
honour ; but bomg possessed of a double portion of that aiTOgance 
which forms the chief characteristic of his race, (more especially of 
the Rahtore and Chohan, from which he sprang), his reception nearly 
produced at Dehli a repetition of the scene recorded in the history of 
his ancestor Umia at Agra Knowing that his father held the first 
place on the lung’s right hand, he considered himself, as his repre- 
sentative, entitled to the same honour, and little heeding the 
unbending etiquette of the proudest court in the world, he uncere- 
moniously hustled past all the dignitaries of the state, and had even 
ascended a step of the throne, when, checked by one of the nobles, 
Abhye’s hand was on his dagger, and but for the presence of Tnind 
of the monarch “ who threw his oivn chaplet round his neck” to 
restrain him, the Divan would have been deluged with blood. 

We shaU now drop the chronicles, and in recording the murder of 
Ajit, the foulest crime in the annals of Rajast’han, exemplify the 
mode in which their poetic historians gloss over such events. It was 
against Ajit’s wiU that his son went to com-t, as if he had a presenti- 


* One of the great clans of Ambfr , of whom more hereafter, 
t Founder of the Bhurtpore state, 
t The Bycesa, or ‘ twenty-two’ viceroys of India. 
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ment oftliefate which awaitedlum, and which has been already circum- 
stantially related * The authors from whose records this narrative 
is chiefly compiled, were too polite to suffer such a stigma to appear 
in their chronicles, ‘ written by desire’ and under the eye of the 
parricide, Ajit’s successor. The SHri/a Pral^ds merely says, “ at this 
“ time Ajit went to heaven but afibrds no indication of the person 
who sent him there The Raj Boopaca, however, not bold enough 
to avow the mysterious death of his prince, yet too honest altogether 
to pass it over, has left an expressive blank leaf at this part of his 
chronicle, certainly not accidental, as it intervenes between Abhye 
Smg’s reception at court, and the mcidents following his father’s 
death, which I translate ve^'hathn, as they present an excellent 
picture of the results of a Eajpoot potentate’s demise 

“ Abhye, a second Ajit, was introduced to the Aspati , his fathei 
heaid the news and lejoiccd But this world is a fable, — a he 
Time will sooner or later prey on all things What king, what Baja 
can avoid the path leading to extinction ? The time allotted for our 
sojourn liere is predetei mined , prolong it we cannot The decree 
penned by the h^d of the Creator is engraven upon each forehead 
at the hour of birth Neither addition nor subtraction can be made 
Fate (lionlidr) must be fulfilled It was the command of Oovinda,^ 
that Ajit (the Avatar of India) should obtain immortality, and leave 
his renown in the world beneath Ajit, so long a thorn in the side 
of Ins foe, was removed to PitriocaJ Ho kept afloat the faith of 
the Hindu, and sunk the Mooslem in shame In the face of day, the 
lord of Maroo took the road which leads to Paradise {Vaicoonta) 
Then dismay seized the city , each looked with dread in his neigh- 
bour’s face as he said, ' our sun has set ’’ But when the day of Yama-raj§ 
arrives, who can retaid it ? Were not the five Pand'ds enclosed in 
the mansion of Himala ?|| Harchund escaped not the universal 
decree ; nor will gods, men, or rratiles avoid it, not even Vicranva, or 
Carna , aU fall before Yama How then could Ajit hope to escape ? 

“ On As^r, the 13th, the daik half of the moon of 1780, seventeen 
hundred warriors of the eight ranks of Maroo, for the last time marched 
before their lord IT They placed his body in a boat,** and earned him 
to the pyie,‘f^* made of sandal wood and pei fumes, with heaps of 
cotton, oil, and camphor But this is a subject of grief how can the 
bard enlarge on such a theme * The Nazir went to the RawulaXi 
and as he pronounced the words ‘ Rao siddde' the Chohani queen, 
with sixteen damsels m her suite, came forth ‘ This day,’ said she, 

* See Vol I, p 636. t The sovereign judge of mankind. 

X ‘ The other world ,’ ht ‘ another place.' § ‘ Lord of hell,’ 

II Rim, ‘ ice’ and did, ‘ an abode ' 

IT Both head and feet are uncovered in funeral processions 

** Id est A vehicle formed like a boat, perhaps figurative of the sail crossing 
the ‘ Voiturna,’ or Styx of the Hindu. 

+t Foi the mode ot conveying princes to their final abode, I refer the Reader 
to a description at Vol I p 152, Trans. Royal Asiatic Society. 

+t The queen’s p.dace. 
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‘ IS one of joy , my race shall be illustrated ; our lives have passed 
together, how then can I leave him 

“ Of noble race was the Bhattiam queen, a scion (sac’ha) of Jessul, 
“ and daiightei of Biijung She put up a piayer to the Lord who wields 
“ the discus f ‘ With joy I accompany my loid , that my fealty (sah) 
“ may be accepted, lests with thee” In like manner did the Gazelle 
(JlIivyaval^) of Deiawul4; and the Tuar queen of pure blood, § the 
Chaoia Ilani,|| and her of Shekhavati, invoke the name of Heii, as 
they detei-mined to join then loid For these six queens death had 
no terrors ; but they were the aflhanced wives of their lord the 
curtain wives of affection, to the number of fifty-eight, determined 
to offer themselves a saciifice to Agni IT ‘ Such anotlier opportumty,’ 
said they, ‘ can nevei occui, if we survive our lord , disease ivill seize 
and make us a prey in our apartments Why then quit the society 
of oui lord, when at all events we must fall into the hands of Yama, 
foi whom the human lace is but a moutliful '> Let us leave the non 
age (ifaZ-?/a(/a) behind us’ Without our loid, even hfe is death,’ 
said the Bhattiam, as she bound the beads of Toolsi round her neck, 
and made the tilac with earth fiom the Ganges While thus each 
spoke, Nat’hoo, the Nazir,'* ** thus addiessed them ‘ This is no amuse- 
ment ; the sandal-wood you now anomt with his cool . but will your 
resolution abide, when you remove it with the flames of Agni ? 
When this scorches your tender frames, your hearts may fail, and the 
desiie to leccde will disgrace your lord’s memory Reflect, and 
1 emain whore you are You have lived like /'udnmi, -f-f nui sod m 
softness amidst flowers and peitumes , the wmds of heaven never 
offended you, far less the flames of fire ’ But to all his arguments 
they icplicd. ‘The rvoild we will abandon, but never om* loid’ 
They pci formed their ablutions, decked themselves in their gayest 
attiic, and for the last tune made obeisance to their loid in his car 
The ministers, the baids, the famdy priests {Pwroluits), in turn, 
cxpo,stulated with them Tire chief queen (Pdtrdni) the Cliohani, 
they told to indulge hci affection for her sons, Abhyo and Bukhta ; 
to feed the poor, the needy, the holy, and lead a life of religious 
devotion The queen ic]iliod. ‘Koonti, the wife of Pandu, did not 
follow hei loid, she lived to sec tlie greatness of the_/ii;e brothers, 
her sons, hut were her expectations realized* This life is a vain 
shadow , this dwelling one of sorrow ; let us accompany our lord to 
that of file, and there close it ’ 

“ The diTim sounded , the funeral train moved on , all invoked 

* This IS the lady whom Ajit married in his non-age, the mother of the 
pamudo 

t Orislina 

i Ancient capital of the Wiattis 

% Descended from the ancient dynasty of the Hindu kings of DehlL 

II Tnbe of the fii-st dynasty of Aiihulwarra Pattun 

^ The fire. 

** The Nazir (a Mooblem epithet) has the charge of the harem. 

ttThc queen of heaven. 
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the name of Hen * * * § Chanty was dis^jeiised like falling I’ain, whdo 
the countenances of the queens were ladiant as the sun Fioiu 
heaven Umiai" looked dosvn ; in lecompeiibe of such devotion she 
pioinised they should enjoy the society of Ajit in each successive 
transmigration As the smoke, emitted from the house of flame, 
ascended to tlie sky, the assembled multitudes shouted Khaman > 
Hhavian ' ‘ well done ' well done The ]nle flamed like a volcano , 
the faithful queens laved their bodies in the flames, as do the celes- 
tials in the lake of J\Iaiisunvar\, They sacriflced their bodies to 
their lord, and illustrated the races whence they spiung The gods 
above exclaimed, ‘ Dliun Dhun^ A.]it ' who maintained the faith, 
and oveiwhelmed the Asuias’ Savitii, Goii, yaiasvati, Gunga, and 
Gomti|| united in doing honoui to these faithful queens Foity-livc 
yearn, thiee months, and twenty-two days, ivas the space of Ajits 
existence, when he went to inhabit Anna] looi a, a 'immortal abode!" 

Thus closed the caieer of one of the most distinguished jiiinces 
Avho evci pies&ed the ‘ cushion’ of Maioo , a caieei as full of incident 
as any life of equal duiation Born amidst the snows ot Cabul, 
deprived at his birth of both parents, one fi oin grief, the other by 
suicidal custom , saved from the Hciodian eiuelty of the king by 
the heroism of Ins chiefs, nui’scd amidst the locks of Aboo oi the 
intricacies of the Aravulh until the day of danger passed, he issued 
forth, still an infant, at the head of his bravo clans, to icdcein the 
inheiitance so iniquitously wiested fiom him In the history of 
mankind theie is nothing to bo found pi cseiitiiig anioic biilhant 
pictuie of fidehty, than that affoidcd by the Eahtoio clans in their 
devotion to their prince, from his biith until ho winked out his own 
and his country’s deliveiance It is one oi those events which 
throw a gleam of splendoui upon tlie daik ]nctiiie of feudalism, inoie 
prolific perhaps in ciime than m intue 'fiiat of the Rajpoots, 
mdeed, in which consanguinity is supei added to tlie other lecipiocal 
ties which bind a feudal body, wears the inoie engaging asjicct of a 
vast family How aft'cctiiig is the simple l.inguagc ol these brave 
men, while daily shedding then blood lor a pi nice whom, until he 

* Hurl Crislina is the iiiediatoi .ind picservcr ol tlie Hindu Tiiad , his name 
alone is invoked in funeial iite-> (Hoo Vol I. page 4{)0 ) The following extiact 
from Dr Wilkins’ tiaiislatiou of the Geeta will best disclose his attributes — 
Cnshna speaks 

“ 1 am the jouiiiey of the good , the comfoitci , the creator , the witness , the 
resting-place , the asylum , and the fiiend I am generation and dissolution , 
the place where all things aie deposited, and the mexliaustible soul of all 
nature I am death and immortality , I am nevci -tailing time , the piesorvei, 
whose face is turned on all sides I am all giaspiug death , and 1 am the 
resiurcction of those ivho aic about to die ” 

t A name of Dooiga, the Hindu Juno 

t The sacred lake in Thibet 

§ Dhun IS ‘ riches,’ but is heie used in tlie sense of glory , so that riches and 
gloiy aie synommous in term with the Hindu, as in practice in the west ; the 
one may always command the other, at least that species ot it for which mue- 
tenths ot mankind contend, and aie satisfied with obtaining. 

II Celestial queens 
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had attained his seventh yeai, they had never beheld' ‘ Without 
" the sight of our loid, biead and water have no flavour” And how 
successfully docs the bard pourti-ay the joy of these stern wairiois, 
when he says, “ as the lotos expands at the sun-beam, so did the 
“ heart ol each Rahtore at the sight of their infant soveieign ; they 
” drank his looks even as the pepaya in the month of Asoj sips the 
“ drops of amrita (ambiosia) tiom the Cliampa ” 

The piodigality with which every clan lavished its blood, through 
a space of six-and-twenty yeara, may in part be learned from the 
chronicle , and in yet more foicible language from the cenotaphs 
scatteied over the countiy, erected to the manes of those who fell m 
this religious warfaie Were other testimony required, it is to be 
found in the annals of their neighbours and their conqueiois ; while 
the traditional couplets of the bards, familiar to every Rajpoot, 
embalm the memoiy of the exploits of their forefathers. 

Ajit was a piince of great vigour of mind as well as of fiame 
Valour was Ins inheritance , he displayed this hereditary quality at 
the eaily age of eleven, when he visited his enemy in his capital, 
displaying a courtesy ivhich can only be comprehended by a Rajpoot 
Amongst the numerous desultory actions, oi which many occurred 
eveiy year, there weie several m which the whole strength of the 
Rahtoies was led by their prince The battle of Sambhur, in S 
1765, fought against the Syeds, which ended in an union of mterests, 
was one of these , and, for the rest of Ajit’s life, kept him in close 
contact with the court, where he might have taken the lead had his 
talent for intrigue been commensurate with his boldness. From this 
period until his death, Ajft’s agency was recognized in all the 
intrigues and changes amongst the occupants of Timoor’s throne, from 
Ferochsdr to Mahomed He inherited an invincible hatred to the 
very name of Mooslem, and was not scrupulous regarding the means 
by which he was likely to secure the extirpation of a race so inimical 
to his own Viewing the manifold reasons for this hatred, we must 
not sciutinize with severity his actions when leagued with the Syeds, 
even in the dreadful catastrophe which overwhelmed Ferochser, to 
Avhom he owed the two-fold duty of fealty and consanguinity 

There is one stain on the memoiy of Ajit, which, though unnoticed 
in the chronicle, is too well asceitamed to be omitted in a summaiy 
of his character, moie especially as it illustrates that of the nation 
and of the times, and shews the loose system which holds such 
goveinments together The heioic Dooigadas, the preserver of his 
infancy, the instiuctor of his youth, the guide of his manhood, lived 
to confiim the pioverb, “ put not thy faith in princes ” He, who by 
lepeated instances of exalted self-denial, had refused wealth and 
honouis that might have laiaed himself from his vassal condition to 
an equality with his sovereign, was banished from the land which 
his integrity, wisdom, and valour had preserved Why, or when, 
Ajit loaded himself with this indelible infamy was not known ; the 
fact was incidentally discovered in searching a collection of original 
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newspapers written from the camp of Baliadoor Shah ,* in one 
of which it was stated, that “ Doorgadas was encamped with 
“ his household ^retainers on the banks of the Peshola Lake at 
“ Oodipoor, and receiving daily five hundred rupees for his support 
“ from the Rana , who ivhen called on by the king (Bahader Shah) to 
“ surrender him, magnanimously refused.” Imagining that Ajit had 
been compelled to this painful sacntioe, which is not noticed in the 
annals, the compiler mentioned it to a Yati deeply versed in all the 
events and transactions of this state Aware of the ciicumstance, 
which IS not overlooked by the baids, he immediately repeated the 
couplet composed on the occasion : 

“ Booi'ga, dessd iMV-jAt 

" Gold, Gangani 

“Doorga was exiled, and Gangani given to a slave” 
Gangani, ou the noith bank of the Loom, was the chief town of 
the Kurnote fief, of which clan Dooiga was the head. It is now 
attached to the Klmlisa, or fisc, but whether recently, or ever since 
Doorga, we know not The Kui notes still pay the last rites to 
their dead at Gaugani, where they have then cenotaphs (chektris). 
Well may we repeat, that the system of feudality is the parent 
of the most brilhant virtues and the darkest enmes • Heie, a 
long life of unintei-rupted fidelity could not preserve Doorga 
from the envenomed breath of slander, or the serpent-tooth of 
ingratitude . and whilst the mind revolts at the enme which left a 
blank leaf m the chronicle, it is mvoluntarily carried back to an act 
less atrocious, mdeed, than one which violates the laws of nature, 
but which in diminishing none of our horror for Abhye Sing, yet 
lessens our sympathy for the persecutor of Doorgadas. 


* Discovered by the Author amongst the liana’s archives. 
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CHAPTER X 

Ttve pameulal muider of AjU, tli£ ca^lse of the destmction of Afarwca'. — The 
pamcide, Ahhye Sing, mveeted as Itaja Ly the empet'oifs own hand. — He 
retiii ns f>oni court to Jodptow — Ihs leciptmi—lle distributes gifts to tine 
bards and pn lests — TJie hai ds of Itajpootana — Xui na, the pmetic histonan of 
31 artoar — Studies > equisiie to Joi »» a Bardai — A hhye Sing reduces Kagoi e — 
Bestows it in appmnage upon hts hi other Bulhta — Reduces the tuihulent 
allodialists — Commanded to com t — Alahes a tom of his domain. — Senedhy 
the small-poiL — Reaihes the com t. — Itebelhon of the vicei oy of GiKzeiat, and 
of prnnee Jmigahin the Helfian Bietuieof the 3Iogul com I at this time — 
The beera of foi'eign seimce against the rebels desaibed — Refused by the 
assembled nobles — A ci epted by the Rahtoi e pnmee — He visits Ajmei , whuh he 
gai-ruons — 3/eetuig at Roos/dm laifh the Raja of Amber — Flan the destruc- 
tion of the empii e — At Alan ta is joined by his l/i other BiiUii Sing — Reaches 
Jodpoor — I’heMh&T, or feudal kvies of Alai war, assemble — Conseciation of 
the guns — T/ie Aleeiias utiiy gff the cattle of the ti cun. — Rajpoot contingents 
enumerated — Abhye i educes the Aleena stiong-holds in Sirohi. — The Sirohi 
prince sxihmiis, and gives a daughtei in maiiiage as a peace-ofei mg — The 
iS'iJ ohi contingent joins Ahhye Sing — Pioceeds against Ahmedabad — Summons 
ike mceroy to sun endei — Rajpoot council of war — Bulhta claims to lead the 
van — The Rahtoi e pi nice sjinnUeshis chiefs with saffron-water. — Sn buUund’s 
jilan of defence, — fits guns manned by Emopeans — IIis body-guard of Euro- 
pean musl^teei s — The stoi'in . — Victory gained l/y the Rajpoots — Sui rendei' of 
Sirbullund . — He is sent jnisoner to the empenor, — Abhye Sing governs 
Guzzerat ■ — Rajpoot contingents tnumesated — Conclusion of the chronicles, the 
Eiy Boopaca and Siirya Prakds — Abhye Sing retwi ns to Jodpoor — The spoils 
conveyed fi om Guzzei at. 

The pameiclal muider of Ajit is accounted the germ of destruction, 
which, taking loot in the social edifice of Marwai, ultimately rent it 
asunder Bittei has been the fiuit of this crime, “ even unto the 
“ thiid and fourth geneiatioii” of his iinnatuial sons, ivliose issue, 
hut foi this Clime, would m all human piobability have been the 
most potent pimces in India, able single-handed to have stopped 
Mahiatta aggiandisenient 

“ It was in 1781 (says the bard), Ajit went to heaven With his 
own hand did the emperoi Mahomed -Shah put the teeha on the fore- 
head of Abhye Sing, girded him ivith the sword, bound the tooo'ah 
on his head, placed a dagger set with gems in his girdle, and with 
Chaoiis, Nobuts, and Nakarias, and many valuable gifts, invested 
the young prince in all the dignities of his father. Even Nagore 
was ie.sumcd from the son of Umia and included in Ins sunnud 
With these maiks of royal favour, he took leave of the com*t, and 
returned to his paternal dominions From village to village, as he 
journeyed homeward, the Jcullas was raised on the head * When 

* The kullas is a brazen vessel, of household use A female of each family, 
filling one of these iiitli water, lepairs to the house of the head of the village, 
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ho reached Jodpoor, he distributed gifts to all his chiefs, and to the 
Bardais (bards) and Chanins, and lands to the family pnests (Pu- 
roliits) ” 

A day at the court of the desert king, related in the phiaseology 
of the chionicle, would be deemed inteiesting as a pictuie of man- 
ners It would also make the reader moic familiar with Kurna, the 
most celcbiated bard m the latter days of Rajpoot independence . 
but this must be reserved for an equally appiopnate vehicle,* and 
we shall at present lest satisfied with a slight sketch of the historian 
of Mai 00 

Cama-Cavya, or simply Kuma, who traced his descent fiom the 
last household baid of the last cmpeioi of Canouj, was at once a 
politician, a wamor, and a seholai, and in each capacity has left 
ample 2 M’oofs of Ins abilities In the first, he took a distinguished 
pait in all the events of the civil wars, in the second, he was one of 
the few Avho survived a combat almost without jiarallel in the annals 
even of Rajpoot ehivaliy, and as a scholai, he has left ns, in the 
introduction to his work,-J- the most instructive proof, not only of 
his mheiiting the poetic mantle of his fathcis, but of the course he 
pursued for the maintenance of its lustre The bare enumciation of 
the woiks he had studied evinces tliat thoic was no royal road to 
Parnassus foi the Rajpoot ‘ C.wi8wai,’J but that, on the contraiy, 
it was besot with difticulties not a little appalling The more no- 
menclature of woiks on gi’ammaa.’ and histoiical epics, which weic to 
be mastered ere he could hope for fame, must have often made 
Kuina exclaim, “ How liaid it is to climb the steeps” on which 
flora afar he viewed her temple Those wlio desiie to see, under a 
new asjicct, an imperfectly known but inteiesting family of the 
human lace, will be made acquainted with the qualifications of 
our bardie historians, and the particular couise of studies which 
fitted Kurna “ to sit in the gate§ of Jodagir,” and add a new book 
to the chronicles of its kings 

These festivities of the new reign were not of long duration, and 
weie succeeded by wailike pieparations against Nagoic, which. 


when, being all convened, they piococd in a body to meet the person to whom 
they render honour, singing the svJiailea, oi ‘song of joy’ The pieseiiting 
water is a token oi homage and regaid, and one which the author has often had 
paid to him, especially m Mewar, where every village met hun in this way 
* I hope some day to present a few of the works of the gieat bard (Jhund, 
with a dissertation on the Baid-ois, and all the ’sons of song.’ 
t Entitled the ‘Silrya PrakAs,’ of 7,5(iO stanzas 

t Cavtswar, or cavi/a-moca a, ‘ lord of verse,’ tioin cavya, ‘ poesy,’ and Uwara, 
‘lord.’ 

^ The portal of the palace appears to have been the bard’s post Pope gives 
the same position to liis histone bards in ‘ the'remplc of Fame .’ 

Full in the p.issage of each spacious gate. 

The sago histonaus in white garments wait , 

Grav’d o’ei the scats the form of Time was found, 

His scythe remov’d, and both his pinions bound. 
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during the contentions between Ajit and the emperor, had been 
assigned to the descendant of the ancient princes of Mundore. 

" When Ajmer was invested by the collective foice of the empire,* 
Eradut Khan (Bungush), collector of the Jezeya,-\ took the Een^jo 
by the aim, and seated him in Nagore.+ But as soon as the Sooli^ 
was past, the ‘Avatars of Jowala-mookhi’|| were consecrated • goats 
weie sacriiiced, and the blood, with oil and vermilion, was sprinkled 
upon them The tents were moved out Healing this, Rao Indra 
pioduced the impenal patent, with the personal guarantee of Jey 
Sing ol Amber Abhye heeded not, and invested Nagore ; but 
Indra left his honour and his castle to the Fearless,^ who bestowed 
it on Bukhta his bi other. He received the congratulations of Mewar, 
Jessulmdr, Bikaner, and Ambdr, and returned to his capital amidst 
the rejoicings of his subjects. This was in S 1781 

“ In S 1782, he was employed m restraining the turbulent 
Bhomias on the western frontiers of his dominions , when the 
Sindils, the Deoras, the Balas, the Boias, the Balechas, and the Sodas 
were compelled to servitude 

“ In S 1783, a firm§.n of summons arrived, calling the prince to 
attend the Presence at Dehli He put it to his head, assembled all 
his chiefs, and on his passage to court made a tour of his dominions, 
examining his gaiiisons, redressing wrongs, and adjusting whatever 
was in disordei. At Purbutsir he was attacked by the small-pox : 
the nation called on J ug Rani** to shield him from evil. 

“ In 1784i, the prince reached Dehli. Khandowran, the chief noble 
of the empire, was deputed by the empeior to conduct him to the 
capital , and when he reached the Presence, his majesty called him 
close to his person, exclaiming, ‘ welcome, Khooshhuicht,ff Maharaja 
Rajeaiuar,^ it is long since we met ; this day makes me happy ; the 
splendour of the Aum-khas is redoubled ’ When he took leave, the 
king sent to his q[uaiteis, at Abhyepoor, choice fruits of the north, 
fragrant oils, and rose-water” 

* In the original, “ by the fti/ecitt,” the ‘ twenty-two,’ meaning the collective 
force of the twenty-two soobahdais, or ‘ satraps of the provinces ’ 

t Capitation-Ux 

t The poet calls it by its classic appellation, Ndgadoorna, the ‘ castle of the 
serpent 

i Foi this festival, see VoL I, p 604 

II Joivrtla-mooLM, the ‘ mouth of flame,’ the cannon, which are thus con- 
seci.ited before action They are called avatars, or ‘incarnations of Jowala- 
mookhl the Etna of India, at the edge of whose crater the Hindu poet very 
propeily places the temple of Jowati Haul, ‘ the ternfic’ Kali-md, the Hindu 
Hecate 

1 the name of the prince, means ‘fearless,’ from 6/twe, ‘fear.’ and 

privative prefix 

** Jug-Rani (I wnte all these phrases exactly as pronounced in the western 
diuect), ‘ Queen of the world,’ iivtla ifata is the common name for the goddess 
who presides over this scourge of infancy. 

ft ‘ Of happy fortune ’ 

tt M aja-Eajhivar, the pompous title of the kings of Maroo , * great Raja, 
lord of Rajas,* 
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The piince of Maroo was placed at the head of all the nobility. 
About the end of S 1784, Sirbullund Khan’s rebellion bioke out, 
which gave ample scope for the valour of the Rahtores and materials 
for the bard, who thus circumstantially i elates it 

“ The tioubles in the Dekhan increased The Shalizada Jungali* * * § 
rebelled, and forming an aimy of .sixty thousand men, attacked the 
provincial governors of Malwa, Surat, and Ahmedpoor, slaying the 
king’s lieutenants, Geeidhur Buhadoor, Ibiahim Kooli, Roostum Alii, 
and the Mogul Shujait 

“ Healing this, the king appointed Sirbullund Khan to quash the 
rebellion. He marched at the head of filty thousand men, having a 
croie of rupees for their subsistence, but his advanced army of ten 
thousand men being defeated in the first encountei, he enteied into 
teims with the lebels, and agieed to a partition of the country ” 

It was at this time the piince of Maiwar begged permission to 
retire to his heieditaiy dominions The baid’s description of the 
court, and of the empeioi’s distiess on this occasion, though prolix, 
deseives insertion ; 

" The king was seated on his throne, attended by the seventy- 
two gland Omras of the empire, when tidings reached him of 
the revolt of Sirbullund There was the vizier Kumur-oo-Diii 
Khan, ItimS.d-oo-Doulah, Khandowran, commandei-in-chief, (Meer 
Bukshee), Shumsam-oo-Doulah, the Ameei-ool-Omrah, Muiisoor 
Alli, Roshan-oo-Doulah, Toora Biz Khan, the Loid Marcher 
(Seem Ka Bukshee) , Roostum Jung, Afghan Khan, Khwaja Syed- 
oo-Din, commandant of aitilleiy (Meer Atush) , Saadut Khan,-}' 

g rand chamberlain {Baroga Klioivas), Booihan-ool-Moolk, Abdool 
ummud Khan, Delhi Khan, ZufiBiiah Khan, governor of Lahore, 
Dulail Khan, Meei Jdmla, Khankhaiidn , Zuffai Jung, Eradut Khan, 
Moorshid Kooli Khan, Jaffier Khan, Aliverdi Khan,J Mozuffur 
Khan, governor of Ajmer Such and many inoie were assembled m 
the Presence 

“ It was read aloud that Sirbullund had reduced Guzzeiat, and 
pioclaimed his own ' an ,’ that he had ground the Kolis to dust ; 
that he had vanquished the Manddlas, the Jhalas, the Chaurasimas, 
the Bhagails and the Gohils, and had nearly exterminated the Balas ; 
that Hallar had agreed to pay tnbute, and that such was the fire of 
this Yavan, that the Bhomias of themselves abandoned their strong- 
holds to seek sanctuary with him whom the ‘ seventeen thousand’§ 


* In none of the Mohammedan histones of this period is it mentioned, that 
there was an imperial prince at the head of the first Mahratta irruption ; 
prpbahly he was a mere tool for the purposes of others. 

t Afterwards Vizier of Oude, a state founded and maintained by consummate 
treason. 

t Nawib of Bengal, another traitor 

§ This number of cities, towns, and villages, constituted the kingdom' of 
Guzzerat under its ancient sovereigns. 

12 
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now called boveieign ; that ho had set himself up a king in Ahmeda- 
bad, and made a league with the ‘ Southion.’ 

“ The emperor saw. that if this defection was not quelled, all the 
viceroys would declaie themselves independent Already had 
Juguieah Khan in the north, Saadut Khan in the east, and the 
Mleteh Nizam-ool-Moolk in the south shewn the blackness of their 
designs The fup’A (verve) of the empire had fled. 

“ The bee'i'a was placed on a golden salver, winch the Meer Tojuk 
bore in his extended arms, slowly passing in front of the nobles 
langed on either side of the thione, mighty men, at the .sight of 
whose faces the lustic would tremble : but in vain he passed both 
lines , no hand was sti etched foith , some looked awry ; some tiem- 
bled , but none cast an eye upon the beera 

‘ The ‘ almight3’^ monarch’ (Purmeswar PadsJinh), who could 
make the beggar an Omra of twelve thousand, and the noble of 
twelve thousand a beggar, was without resource ‘ Who,’ said one, 

‘ would grasp the forked lightning, let him engage Sirbullund !’ 
Another exclaimed, ‘ who would seize the vessel, and plunge with 
her in the whirlpool, he may contend with Sirbullund ’ And a third, 
' whoever dare seize the forked tongue of the seipent, let him engage 
Sirbullund ’ The king was troubled , he gave a sign to the Meer 
Tojuk to letuin the beera to him 

" The Rahtore prince saw the monarch's distress, and as he was 
about to leave the aum-khds, he sti etched foith his hand, and placed 
the beera in his tuiban, as he said, ‘ be not cast down, oh king of 
the world , I will pluck down this Subullund * leafless shall be the 
boughs of his ambition, and his head (s^r) the forfeit of his an’ogant 
exaltation {boolund}’ 

“ When Abliye Sing grasped the beera, the breasts of the mighty 
were leady to buist with the fulness of envy, even like the ripe 
pomegianate, as the king placed the grant of Guzzerat into the 
hands of the Rahtoie The Shah’s heait was rejoiced, as he said, 
‘ thus acted j'oui ancestois in support of the throne , thus was 
quelled the revolt of Khoorm and Bheem in the time of Jehangir ; 
that of the Dekhan settled , and in like manner do I tiust that, by 
you the honour and the thione of Mahomed Shah will be upheld.’ 

“ Rich gifts, including seven gems of gi’eat price, were bestowed 
upon the Rahtore , the treasury was unlocked and thirty-one lacs 
of coin were assigned for the troops. The guns were taken from the 
aisenals, and with the patent of the vice-royalties of Ahmedabad and 
Ajmer, iii the month of Asar (1786), Abhye took leave of the king.”-(- 
The political ari’ondisaement of Marwai dates from this period ; 
for the robelhon of Sirbullund was the forerunner of the disintegra- 

* Sir, ‘ the head,’ hoolund, ‘ exalted, high, arrogant.’ I wnte the name 
Sirbulhind, being the orthography long known 
t In the origmal, the emperor is called the Aspati, ‘ lord of swords,’ or 
perhaps Asimpatt, ‘ lord of steeds.’ 
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tion of the empire It was in June AD 1730, that the prince of 
Maiwai left the court ot Dehli He had a double motive in proceed- 
ing diiect to Ajmer, of which piuviiice he was viceroy , Jiist, to taJce 
possession of his strong-hold (the key not only of Marwai but of 
every state in Rajpootana) , and second, to consult with the piince 
of Ambei on the affaus of that ciitical conjuncture What was the 
cause of Jey Sing’s pi esence at Ajmer the chronicle says not , but 
from circumstances elsewheie related, it raaj’^ be conjectuied that it 
was foi the puipose of celebrating ‘the iites of the Pili'muara’ 
(manes of his ancestois) at Pooshkui The baid gives a most prolix 
account of the meeting e\en to the jiugtur, ‘ or foot-clothes’ spread 
foi “ the kings of the Hindus" to walk on, “ who feasted together, 
“and together plotted thcdestiuetion of the einjiiie ’’ from which we 
perceive that Kurna, the bard, had a peep behind the curtain 

Having installed his officers in Ajmffi , Abliye Sing proceeded to 
Mairta, when he was met bj*^ his biothei, Bukht Sing, on which 
occasion the giant of Nagoie was bestowed upon the latter The 
brothers contmued then route to the capital, when all the chiefs 
were dismissed to their homes with injunctions to assemble then 
vassals foi the ensuing campaign against Snbullund At the 
appointed time, the kMr (feudal aiiay) of Marwai assembled iindei 
the walls of Jodiwoi. The occasion is a delightful one to the bard, who 
revels in all ‘ the pomp and ciicumstancc of war .’ fiom the initiatory 
ceremony, the moving out the tents, to the consociation of the 
‘ mighty tubes' (balwa-ndl,) the ‘ volcanos of the field,’ or, as ho 
terms them, the ‘ crocodilc-mouths’ (mugur-imoLhan,) ‘ emblems of 
Yama,’ which were sprinkled abundantly with the blood of goats 
slam under their muzzles He describes each clan as it arrives, 
their steeds, and caparisons 

Instead, however, of proceeding diiect to the mam object of the 
war, Abhye Sing took advantage of the immense aimy thus placed 
under his command, as viceroy of Guzzerat, to wreak his own 
vengeance upon his neighbour, the gallant prince of Sirohi, who, 
tiustmg to his native strength, had spmned every compioraise which 
involved Ins independence. This resolution he maintained by his 
natural position, strengthened by alliances with the aboriginal races 
who hemmed his little state on all sides, excepting that towards 
Marwar. 

These Meenas, the mountaineers of the Araviilli, had given offence 
to Abhye Sing , for while the pnnee, between his arrival at Jodpoor 
and the assemblage of the kher, gave himself up to indolence and 
opium, they earned off the whole cattle of the tram to the moun- 
tains. When this was repotted to Abyhe Sing, he coolly said, 
“ Let them go, they knew we were shoit of forage, and have only 
“ taken them to their own pastures in the mountains ’’ Strange to 
say, they did letiiin them, and in excellent condition, as soon as he 
prepared to maich When he heard of this, he observed, “ Did I not 
“ tell you these Mccnas were faithful subjects ?’’ 
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The order to march -was now given, when the hard enumerates the 
names and strength of the different !fejpoot princes, whose contin- 
gents formed this aaray, in which there weie only two Mohammedan 
leaders of distmction — “ The Haras of Kotah and Boondi , the 
Keechies of Gagrown ; the Gores of Seopoor , the Cutchwahas of 
Amber, and [even] the Sodas of the desert, under their respective 
princes or chiefs, were under the command of the Marwar prince 
His native retainers, the united elans of Marwar, formed the right 
wing of the whole army, headed by his brother Bukhta 

“ On the 10th Cheit (Sood) S 1786, Abhye marched from Jodpoor, 
by Bhadrajoon and Malgurh, Sewanoh and Jhalore Bewaixo was 
assaulted , the swords of the enemy showered, and the Champawut 
fell amidst heaps of slam. The Deoras abandoned the hill and fled 
The trees were levelled to the summit, a gaiTison was posted, and 
the array moved on to Possalio Then, Aboo shook with affright 
Affliction seized Sirohi ; its pnnee was in despair when he heard 
Kewarro and Possaho were destroyed* The Chohan preferred 
decking his daughter in the bndal vestments, to arraying his army 
to oppose Abhemal ” 

Bao Narram Has, through the intervention of a Rajpoot chieftain, 
named Myaram, of the Chaora tnbe, made overtures to the Rahtore, 
proposing his meee (daughter of Maun Sing his predecessor) m 
marriage “ In the midst of strife, ‘ the coco-nut,’ with eight choice 
" steeds and the price of four elephants, were sent and accepted 
“ The drum of battle ceased , the nuptials were solemnized, and in 
“ the tenth month Ram Smg was bom at Jodpoor” The bard, 
however, lets us into the secret, and shews that the Rajpoots had 
‘ secret articles,’ as well as the more polished diplomacy of Europe , 
for besides the fair Chohanl, the Rao consented to pay Pish-dch’hihii, 
a ‘ concealed tribute ’ 

The Deora chiefs united their contingents to the royal army, for 
the subjugation of SirbuUund, and the march recommenced by Pal- 
hanpoor and Sidpoor, on the Sarasvati. Here they halted, and " an 
“ envoy was despatched to SirbuUund, summoning him to surrender 
“ the imperial equipments, cannons, and stores , to account for the 
“ revenues, and to withdraw his garrisons from Ahmedabad and all 

* Both these places are famous in the Mewasso, or fastnesses of Sirohi, and 
gave the author, who was intrusted with its political affairs, much trouble 
Fortunately for ffie Deora pnnee, descendant of Rao Narram Das, the author 
knew their history, and ivas enabled to discriminate the claims which Jodpoor 
asserted over her in virtue of such attacks as this , in short, between the claims 
of ‘ the princes of Marwar,’ and the king’s lieutenants of Guzzerat In these 
negotiations wherein Jodpoor advanced its pretensions to suzeratnii over Sirohi, 
which as stoutly denied the right, he clearly distinguished the claims of the 
princes of Jodpoor, in their capacities of viceroys of the empire, and argued 
that claims conceded by Sirohi in that character guaranteed none to them, in 
their individual capacity, as chiefs of Marwar a distinction which they affected 
not to comprehend, but which was at length fully recognized and acted on by 
the paramount power Sirohi is maintained in its ancient independence, which 
but for this pievious knowledge must have been inevitably lost 
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" the strong-holds of the province” The reply was laconic and 
dignified ; “ that he himself was kmg, and his head was with Ahme- 
“dabad” 

A grand council of war was convened in the Rajpoot camp, winch 
is described con amore by the baid The overtuie and its leception 
were communicated, and the debates and speeches which ensued 
thereon, as to the futuie coui’se of pioceeding, aie detailed The 
baid IS, however, satisfied with recoiding the speeches of ‘ the chiefs 
of the eight grades of Maroo ’ 

“ First spoke the chief of the children of Champa, Koosul, son of 
Hurnat of Ahwa, whose seat is on the light of the thione Then 
Kunndram of Asope, leader of the Koompaivuts, whose place is on 
the left • ‘ let us, like the Kilkila,* * * § dive into the wateis of battle ’ 
He was followed by Kesuii, the Mairtea Siimoi , — then by the 
veteran who led the Oodawuts old and brave, many a battle had 
he seen Then the chief of Khanwa, who led the clan of Joda, 
protested he would be the fiist to claim the immoital garland from 
the hand of the Apsaias,-]' ‘let us stain our garments with saffron, 
and our lances with crimson, and play at ball with this Siibullund’J 
Futteh the Jaitawut, and Kuinavat Abhi-mal, re-echoed his woids 
All shouted ‘battle’’ ‘battle’’ while some put on the colouied 
garments, determined to conquer Blianloca Kurna, the Champawut, 
said aloud, ‘with spaikling cup the Apsaias will serve us m the 
mansion of the sun ’8 Every clan, cveiy chief, and every baid, 
re-echoed ‘ battle ’’ 

“ Then Bukhta stood up to claim the onset, to lead the van in 
battle against Sirbullund, Avhile his bi other and prince should await 
the result in his tents A jar of saffion-water was placed before the 


* The kdhila is the bird we call the kingfisher, 

t The maids of war, the Valhji'w of Eajpoot mythology, 

t Another jm-de-mots on the name Sirbullund, with whose head (sir) the 
Joda chief pioposes to play at ball 

§ The young chieftain of Saloombra, the first of the nobles of M6war, was 
sitting with me, attentively listening as I was tianslatmg the wai against 
SirbuUund, read by my old tutor His family possess an hereditary aversion to 
“ the cup,” which is under solemn prohibition from some cause which I forget, 
and so far did his grandfather carry his antipathy, that a drop falhng upon him 
at an entertainment, he cut out the contaminated part with nis dagger. Aware 
of this, I turned round to the young chief and said , “ Well, Eawut-ji, would 
you accept the cup from the hand of the Apsara, or would you refuse the 
mvMW&r (pledge) 1” “ Certainly I would take it , these are very different cups 
“ from ours was his reply “ Then you beheve that the heavenly fair cany the 
souls of those who fall in battle to the mandal of Sunja t" “ Who dare doubt 
“ it 1 When my time comes, I will take that cup aglonous creed for a soldier i 
He sat for hours listening to my old tutor and friend , for none of then bards 
expounded hke him the bhojunga (serpentine verse) of the poet I have rated 
the Rawut for being unable to repeat the genealogy of his house from Chonda to 
himself ; but the family baid was dead and left no progeny to inhent his 
mantle This young chief is yet (A.i). 1820) but twenty-two, and promises to be 
better prepared. 
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prince, with which he spiinkled each chief, who shouted, ‘ they would 
people TJmiapoor.’ 

The bard then describes the steeds of the Rajpoot chivalry, in 
which the Beemrat’hallr of the Dekhaii takes precedence; he is 
followed by the horses of Dhat and Rardurro in Maiwar, and the 
Kattiawai of Sauiashtra. 

Siibullund’s plans of defence are minutely detailed. At each gate 
ho posted two thousand men and live guns, “ manned by Europeans,” 
of whom he had a body of musketeers round his peison The 
cannonade had been kept up three days on both sides, in whieh the 
son of Siibullund was killed At length, Bukhta led the storm, 
when all the otea and aiouts performed 2iiodigies of valour The 
Cliampawut Koosul was the first to be carried to the “ immortal 
“ abode ,” but though “ the sun stood still to see the deeds of the 
" son of Huinat,” we cannot particularize the baid’s catalogue of 
heroes transferred to Suraloca'f on this daj^ when the best blood of 
Rajipootana was shed on the walls of Ahmedabad Both the princely 
bi others had their shai’e in “the play of swords,” and each slew 
more than one leader ot note. TJmia, who had so often defended 
Ajmci, slew five chiefs of the grades of two and three thousand horse. 

“ Eight ghuiTies of the day remained, when Siibullund fled ; but 
Ulyar, the leader of his vanguard, made a desperate resistance, until 
he fell by the hand of Bukht Sing The drum of victory sounded. 
The Nawab left his pani in the Rtncoond I The “ would-be-king” 
was wounded , his elephant shewed the speed of the deer Four 
thousand four hundred and ninety-three were slain, of whom one 
hundred were Palld Nuslieens, eight Hati Nuslieens,^ and three 
bundled entitled to the Tazeem on entering the Diwan Aum || 

“ One bundled and twenty chieftains of note, with five hundred 
horse, were slain with Abhye Sing, and seven hundred wounded. 

“ The next morning, Siibullund surrendered with all his effects 
He was escorted towards Agi’a, his wounded Moguls dying at every 
stage , but the soul of the * Fearless’ was sad at the loss ot his kin IT 

* ‘ The city of immortality.’ 

t The abode of heroes, the Valhalla of the Rajpoot mythology 

+ JliiuMOtid is the ‘ fountain of battle,’ and^jaai is applied, as we use the word 
water, to the temper or spirit of a sword a play on sivoids. 

§ Chiefs entitled to ride in palkis and on elephants 

II A h)ng list of names is given, which would only fatigue the reader , but 
amongst them we select a singular one, Nolalh Khan Anglez, ‘ Nolakh the 
Englishman ’ 

H The bald enumerates with the meed of praise each vassal who fell, whether 
Rahtoie oi of the contingents of the other principalities servmg under the 
ptinco of Mai wai The Champawuts bore the biunt, and lost Kurrun ot Pally, 
Kishen Sing of Sindri, Gordhaii of Jhalore, and Kuliaii The Koompawuts lost 
also several leaders of clans, asNiiisrng, Soortan Sing, Pudma, son of Doormn. 
The Joda tribe lost three leaders, vu, Heatmul, (Joman, and Jogidas The 
brave Mairteas also lost three Bhom Sing, Koosiil Sing, and Golab, son of 
Hatti. The allodial chief tain.s, the Jadoons, the Sonigurras, the Dhonduls, 
and Kheechies, had manybiave men “carried to Bhanloca,” and even bards 
and purohits were amongst the slam 
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Abhi-Mal ruled over the seventeen thousand towns of Giizzerat, and 
the nine thousand of Marwar, besides one thousand elsewhere The 
princes of Edur, of Booj, of Paikui, of Smde, and of Sirohi, the 
Chalook Ban of Futtehpooi, Jhoo]oonoo, Jessulmer, Nagore, Donger- 
poor, Bhanswarra, Lunawaira, Hulwad, every morning bowed the 
head to Abhi-Mal 

“ Thus, in the enlightened half of the moon, on the victorious 
tenth* (S 1787, AD 1731), the day on which Ramachundia captured 
Lanka, the war against Sirbullund, an Omra (lord) of twelve 
thousand, was concluded ”■(• 

Having left a garrison of seventeen thousand men for the duties 
of tlie capital and piovince, Abhyo Sing returned to Jodpoor with 
the spoils of Guzzerat, and tlieie he deposited four crores of rupees, 
and one thousand four hundred guns of all calibres, besides militaiy 
stores of eveiy description. With these, m the declinmg state of the 
empire, the deseit king stiengthencd his foits and gairisons, and 
determined, in the general scramble for dominion, not to neglect his 
own interests 


CHAPTER XI 

Muiual jealousies of tlve h otliet's — Ahhye Smy dreads the WAMary fame of 
Bvikhta — Hu policy — Pi ompted hy the lard Kui na, who desei ts Jodpoor for 
Hagore — Scheme laid hy Bidhta to thwart his brother — Attach of liihwJeThy 
Ahhye Sing — Singular conduct of his chiefs, who affoi d supplies to the besieged. 
— Bukhtds scheme to embi oil the AmBer Prince with hu brother — U u overture 
and advice to attach Jodpooi in the absence of hu brother — Jey Sing of 
Ambbr. — Hu reception of thu advice, which is ducussed and rejected in a full 
councsl of the nobles of Amber — The envoy of Biihhln obtains an audience of 
the Prince of Ambei — Attains hu object — IIu intuiting letiei to Baja Abhye 
Sing — The latteds laconic reply — Jey Sing calls out tlu Kh6r, or feudal army 
of Amher — Obtains foreign allies — One hundred thousand men muster under 
the walls ofhu capital — March to the Marwar frontier — Abhye Sing raues 
the siege of Bikaner — Buhhta’s strange conduct — Swears his Vassals — Marches 
with hu peisonrd retainers only to combat the host of Amber — Battle of 
Gangaria. — Desperate onset of Biihhta Sing — Destruction of hu band — With 
sixty men charges the Ambei Prince, who avoids him. — Eulogy of Bukhta by 
the Amber bards — Kuma the bard prevents a third charge — Bukhta! s distress 
at the loss ofhu men — The Rana mediates a peace — Bukhta loses hu tutelary 
divinity — Restored by the Amber Prince. — Death of Abhye Sing — Anecdotes 
illustrating hu character. 

The tranquillity which for a while followed the campaign in Guz- 
zerat was of no long duration. The love of ease and opium, which 

* Vijya daswd. 

t With this battle the Raj' Roopaca and Sdrya Prdkas terminate. 
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increased with the yeai-s of Abhye Sing, was disturbed by a per- 
petual apprehension of the active courage and military genius of his 
brother, whose appanage of Nagore was too restricted a field for 
his talents and ambition Bukhta was also aware that his danng 
nature, which obtained him the suffrages, as it would the swords, of 
his turbulent and easdy excited countrymen, rendered him an object 
of distrust, and that without great circumspection, he would be 
unable to maintain himself m his ^m/penum ^n ^ra'perio, the castle 
and three hundred and sixty townships of Nagore He was too 
discreet to support himself by foreign aid, or by fomenting domestic 
strife , but with the aid of the bard, he adopted a hne of pohcy, the 
relation of which will develope new traits m the Rajpoot character, 
and exemplify its peculiarities Kuma, after fimshmg his historical 
chromde, concluding with the war against SirbuUund, abandoned 
“ the gate of Jodpoor, for that of Nagore ” Like aU bis tribe, the 
bard was an adept m intrigue, and his sacred character forwarded 
the secret means of executing it His advice was to embroil their 
common sovereign with the prmce of Ambdr, and an opportunity 
was not long wanting 

The prince of Bikaner, a junior but independent branch of Marwar, 
had offended his yet nominal suzerain Abhye Sing, who, takmg 
advantage of the weakness of their common hege lord the emperor, 
detenmned to resent the affront, and aecordmgly invested Bikandr, 
which had sustained a siege of some weeks, when Bukhta determmed 
to make its release subserve his designs ; nor could he have chosen 
a better expedient Although the prmce of Marwar had led his 
umted vassalage against Bikandr, they were not only lukewaim as 
to the success of their own arms, but, anomalous as it must appear 
in the annals even of feudal warfare, they furnished the besieged with 
the means of defence, who, but tor the supphes of opium, salt, and 
ammunition, would soon have been compelled to surrender We can 
account foi this Bikaner was of their own kin, a branch of the great 
tree of which Se6ji was the loot, and to which they could chng in 
emergency, m short, Bikaner balanced the power between them- 
selves and their head 

The scheme being approved, its execution and mode of develop- 
ment to Jey Sing were next canvassed " Touch his pride,” said 
Kuma , " tell him the insult to Amber, which your ancestor invested, 
has never been balanced, and that he will never find a time like the 
present to fling a few shot at Jodpoor ” 

Bukhta addressed a letter to Jey Sing, and at the same time sent 
instmctions to the envoy of Bikaner at his court how to act 

The prince of Ambei, towaids the close of his career, became par- 
tial to ‘ the cup but, aware of the foUies it involved him in, an edict 
prohibited all official intercourse with him while he was under its 
influence The direct oveiduie of Bukhta was canvassed, and all 
interference between the kindred belligerents was rejected in a full 
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council of the chiefs of Amhei But tlie envoy had a friend m the 
famous Vidyadhur,* the chief civil minister of the state, through 
whose means he obtained pel mission to make ‘ a verbal report, stand- 
ing ’ “ Bikaner,” he said, “ was in peiil, and without his aid must 
“ fall, and that his master did not considei the sovei eign of Marwai’, 
“ but of Amber, as his suzerain ” Vamty and wine did the rest The 
pnnce took up the pen <ind wrote to Abhye Sing, “ That they all 
“ formed one great family , to forgive Bikanei and raise his battenes 
and as he took another cup, and cuiled his moustache, he gave the 
letter to be folded “ Mahraja,” said the envoy, “ put in two more 
“ words ‘ or, my name is Jey Sing They were added The overjoyed 
envoy letiied, and in a few minutes the letter was on transit to its 
destination by the swiftest camel of the desert Scarcely had the 
envoy retired, when the chief of Bhansko, the Mentor of Jey Sing, 
enteied He was told of the letter, which “ would vex his Sagga”'\' 
The old chief remonstrated , he said, ‘ unless you intend to extin- 
“ ^ish the Cutchwahas, recall this letter ” Messenger after messengei 
was sent, but the envoy knew his duty At the dinner hour, all the 
chiefs had assembled at the (Rusotu) banquet-hall, when the spokes- 
man of the vassalage, old Deep Sing, m leply to the communication 
of his sovereign, told him he had done a ciuel and wanton act, and 
that they must all suffer for his imprudence 

The leply, a laconic defiance, was brought back with like celerity; 
it was opened and lead by Jey Sing to his chiefs “ By what right 
“do you dictate to me, oi interfere between me and my servants ? If 
“ your name is ‘ the Lion of Victory’ (Jey Sing), mine is ‘ the Lion 
“ without Feai’ (Abhye Sing) ’j; 

The ancient chief. Deep Sing, said “ I told you how it would be ; 
“ but theie is no letreat, and our business is to collect oui fi lends ” 
The Khdr, or ‘ levy en masse,’ was proclaimed ' Eveiy Cutchwaha 
was commanded to lepair to the great standard planted outside the 
capital The home-clans came pouiing in, and aid was obtained from 
the Haras of Boondi, the Jadoons of Keiowli, the Seesodias of Shah- 
pooia, the Kheechies, and the Jats, until one hundied thousand men 
weie formed beneath the castle of Ambei This formidable aiTay 
proceeded maich affcei march, until they reached Gangwam, a village 
on the fiontier of Marwai Heie they encam])ed, and, with all due 
courtesy, awaited the arrival of the ‘ Feailess Lion ’ 

They wei e not long in suspense Moi tally offended at such wanton 
inteifeience, which compelled him to relinquish his object on the very 


* Vidyadhur was a Brahmin of Bengal, a scholai and man of science The 
plan of the modern city of Amb^r, named Jeipoor, was his a city as regular as 
Darmstadt He was also the joint compiler of the celebrated gen^ogical 
tables which appear in the first Volume of this work, 
t Sagga is a term denoting a connexion by mamage. 

X 1 write the names as pronounced, and as famihar to the readers of Indian 
history. Jga, in Sanscrit, is ‘ victory,’ A’bvhye, ‘ fearless.’ 
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eve of attainment, Abhye Sing raised his batteries from besieging 
Bikaner and rapidly advanced to the encounter 

Bukhta now took alarm He had not calculated the length to 
which his intiigues would involve his country , he had sought but 
to embroil the border pi inces, but had kindled a national warfare. 
Still his fears were less for the discovery of his plot, than for the 
honour of Mai war, about to be assailed by such odds He repaired 
to his brothei and liege lord, and imploied him not to raise the 
siege, declaring that he alone, with the vassals of Nagoie, would 
receive the Bugtea’s* battle, and, by God’s blessing, would give a 
good account of him Abhye Sing, not averse to see his brother 
punished for his conduct, though determined to leave him to the 
brunt of the battle, rejected with acorn the intriguing preposition 

" The JSalw/i'ra sounded the assembly for tlie chivaliy of Nagore 
Bukhta took post on the balcony over the Dehli gate, with two 
brazen vessels , in the one was an infusion of opium, in the other 
safiron-water To each Rajpoot as he entered he presented opium, 
and made the impiess of his right hand on his heart with the 
safl'ron-water Having in this manner enrolled eight thousand 
Rajpoots, sworn to die with him, he determined to select the most 
resolute , and marching to the edge of an extensive field of luxuriant 
Indian coin (bajra), he halted his band, and thus addressed them : 
“ Let none follow me who is not prepared foi victory or death : if 
" there be any amongst yon who desu’e to letuin, let them do so in 
“ God’s name ” As he spoke, he lesumed the march through the 
luxuriant fields, that it might not be seen who retired More than 
five thousand remained, and with these he moved on to the combat. 

The Amber prince awaited them at Gungwani : soon as the hostile 
lines approached, Bukhta gave the word, and, in one dense mass, his 
gaUaut legion charged with lance and swoid the deepened lines of 
Amber, cairying destruction at every pass. He passed through and 
through this host , but when he pulled up in the lear, only sixty of 
his band remained round his person At this moment, the chief of 
Gujsingpoora, head of all his vassals, hinted theie was a jungle in 
the rear “and what is there in front” said the intrepid Rahtoie, 
“ that we should not try the road we came and as he espied the 
pcinchra/nga, or five-coloured flag, which denoted the head quarters 
of Amber, the word again was given The cautious Khoombanij* 
advised his prince to avoid the charge : with some difficulty he was 
made to leave the field, and as a salvo to his honour, by a fiank 
movement towards Kundailah north, that it might not be said he 
turned his back on his foe As he retieated, he exclaimed, “ seventeen 
“ battles have I witnessed, but till this day never one decided by the 
“swoid” Thus, after a life of success, the wisest, or at least the 
most learned and most powerful pnnee of Rajwarra, incurred the 

* Bugtea is ‘ a devotee ’ the term is here apphed reproachfully to Jey Sin& 
on account of his very religious habits 

t The clan of the Bhansko chief. 
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disgi’ace of leaving the field in the face of a handful of men, 
stiengthening the adage “ that one Ralitoie equalled tenCutchwahas.” 

Jey Sing’s own baids could not lefrain fiom awarding the meed 
of valour to their foes, and composed the following stanzas on the 
occasion. “Is it the battle cry of Cali, or the wai -shout of Hano- 
“ wanta, oi the hissing of Schesnag, or the denunciation of Kapilis- 
“ war ? Is it the incarnation of Nuising, or the dai ting beam of 
“ Surya ? oi the death-glance of the Dakuni * * * § ** or that from the 
" cential orb of Tiinetia Who could support the flames from this 
" volcano of steel, when Buklita’s swoid became the sickle of Time 

But for Kurna the baid, one of the few remaining about his person, 
Bukhta would a thud time have plunged into the lanks of the foe ; 
nor was it till the host of Ambei had left the field, that he was 
aware of the extent ot his lossj Then, stiange inconsistency ' the 
man, who but a few minutes before had affronted death in eveiy 
shape, when he beheld the paucity of suivivore, sat down and wept 
like an infant. Still it was nioie the weakness of ambition than 
humanity; for, never imagining that his brother would fail to 
support him, he thought destiuction had overtaken Mai war; nor 
was it until his biother joined and assured him he had left him all 
the honour of the day, that he recovered his port. Then “ he curled 
“ his whiskera, and swoie an oath, that he would yet diag the 
" ‘ Bhugsut’ fiom his castle of Ambei ” 

Jey Sing, though he paid dear for his message, gained his point, 
the relief of Bikandr , and the Rana of Oodipoor mediated to prevent 
the quairel going fui ther, which was the less difficult since both 
paities had gained their ends, though Jey Sing obtained his by the 
loss of a battle 

It is related that the tutelai-y deity of Bukht Sing fell into the 
hands of the Amber prince, who earned home the sole trophy he 
could boast, mairied the Rahtoie deity to a female divinity of Amber, 
and letuined him with his comphments to Bukhta. Such weie 
the courteous usages of Rajpoot chivalry The tuple alliance 
of the chief Rajpoot princes followed this battle, cemented by the 
union of the rival houses to daughters of Mewar There they met, 
attended by their vassalage, and, m the nuptial festivities and the 
‘cup,’ forgot this bitter stnfe, while enmity and even national 
jealousy were banished by general courtesy Such is the Rajpoot, 
who can be judged after no known standaixi . he stands alone in the 
moral history of man.§ 

This is the last conspicuous act of Abhyc Sing’s life on record He 

* The witch of India is termed Dakuni. 

t A title of Siva, god of destruction, the ‘ three-eyed.’ 

i Though the bard does not state, it is to be supposed, that the mam body 
came up and caused this movement. 

§ This singular piece of Rajpoot history, in the annals of Marwa^ is con- 

firmed by every paiticuLir in the “ one hundred and nine acts” of the Great Jey 
Sing of Ambdr The foe does ample justice to llahtore valour 
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died in S 1806 (AD 1750), at Jodpoor His courage, winch may- 
be temied ferocious, was tempered only by his excessive indolence, 
regarding which they have preserved many amusmg anecdotes ; one 
of these will display the exact character of the man The chromcle 
says “ When Ajit went to many the Chohani, he found two lions 
“ in his path — ’the one asleep, the other awake The mterpretation 
“ of tlie sooguni (augur) was, that the Chohani would bear him two 
“ sons , that one would be a sooti hlw/n (sluggaid),the other an active 
“soldier” Could the augur have revealed that they would imbnie 
their hands in a fathei’s mood, he might have averted the nun of Ins 
country, which dates fiom this black deed 

The Rahtoies profess a great contempt for the Cutchwahas as 
soldieis , and Abhye Sing’s was not lessened for their pnnee, because 
he happened to be father-m-law to the piince of Amber, whom he 
used to moitify, even in the “ Presence,” -with such sarcasm as, “ You 
“ are called a Cutehwa, or properly O&swa, from the C'&sa , and your 
“ sword will cut as deep as one of its blades ” alluding to the grass 
thus called Imtated, yet fearing to reply, he fonned a plan to 
humble his aiiogance in his only -vulnerable point, the depreciation 
of his peisonal strength While it was the boast of Jey Sing to 
mingle the exact sciences of Europe with the more ancient of India, 
Abhye’s ambition was to be deemed the first swordsman of Rajwarra 
The scientific pnnee of Ambdr gave his cue to Kirparam, the pay- 
master-geneial, a favourite witli the king, from his sSuU at chess, and 
who had often the honour of playing -with him while all the nobles 
were standing Kiipaiam praised the Rahtore pnnee’s dextenty in 
smiting off a buffalo’s head , on which the kmg cmled out, “ Rajeswar, 
“ I have heaid much of your skill with the sword ” — “ Yes, Huzrit, 
“ I can use it on an occasion ” A huge animal was brought into the 
area, fed in the luxuriant pastures of Henana The court crowded out 
to see the Rahtore exhibit , but when he beheld the enormous bulk, 
he turned to the king and begged permission to retire to his post, 
the impeiial guard-ioom, to refresh himself Taking a double dose 
of opium, he returned, his eyes glaring -with rage at the trick played 
upon him, and as he approached the buffalo they fell upon Jey Sing, 
who had procured this monster with a view to foil him The Ainbdr 
chief saw that mischief was bre-wing, and whispered his majesty not 
to approach too near his son-in-law Graspmg his sword in both 
hands, Abhye gave the blow with such force tliat the buffalo’s head 
“ dropped upon his knees,” and the Raja was thro-wn upon his back 
All was well , but, as the chromcle says, “ the kmg never asked the 
“ Raja to decollate another buffalo ” 

It was during the reign of Abhye Sing, that Nadir Shah invaded 
India , but the summons to the Rajpoot prmces, to put forth their 
stren^h in support of the tottering throne of Timoor, was received 
with indifierence Not a chief of note led his myrmidons to the 
plains of Kumal , and Dehli was mvested, plundered, and its monarch 
dethroned, without exciting a sigh Such was their apathy in the 
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cause, when the imbecility of Maliommed Shah succeeded to the 
inhentance of Arungzeb, that with their own hands these puppets of , 
despotism sapped the foundations of the empire 

Unfortunately for Eajpootana, the demoralization of her princes 
prevented their turning to advantage this depression of the empire, 
in whose folhes and crimes they participated- 

With the foul and monstrous murder of the Raja Ajit (A,D 1750) 
commenced those bloody scenes which disgrace the annals of Marwar ; 
yet even in the history of her enmes there are acts of redeeming 
virtue, which raise a sentiment of regret that the lustre of the one 
should be tarnished by the pretnnce of the other They -serve, 
however, to illustrate that great moral tiuth, that in every stage of 
civilization, cnme wiU work out its own punishment , and grievously 
has the pamcidal murder of Ajit been visited on his race and country 
We shall see it acting as a bhght on that magmficent tree, which, 
transplanted from the native soil of the Ganges, took root and 
flourished amidst the and sands of the desert, afibrdmg a goodly 
shade for a daring race, who acquired fresh victories with poverty — 
we shall see its luxuiiance checked, and its numerous and widely- 
spread branches, as if scorched by the h^htnings of heaven, wither 
and decay , and they must utterly pensTi, unless a scion, from the 
uncontaminated stem of Ediu,* be grafted upon it then it may 
revive, and be yet made to yield moie vigoious fiuit 


CHAPTER XII 

Ram Sing succeeds — I/is impetiumty of temper — His unde, BuUua Sing, absents 
hvmtdf from, the nte of inauguration — Sends his nut se as pi oxy — Construed by 
Ram Sing ax an insult — He lesents it, andiesumesthe fief of Jkalore — Confidant 
of Bam Sing — The latter insults the ckief of the Champawvts, who unthdraws 
from the court — His intecvieio with the chief bard — Joins Bukhta Sing — The 
chief bard gives his suffrage to Bukhta — Cud war — Battle of Hairta — Ram 
Sing defeated — Bulht Sing assumes the soieieignty — The Bagn chieftain girds 
him vnth the sword — Fidelity of the Purohit to the ex-pnnce. Ram Sing — He 
proceeds to the Bekhan to obtain aid of the Main ottos — Poetical correspondence 
between Raja Bukhta and the Purohit — Qiiahties, mental and personal, of 
Bukhta — The Mahrattas threaten Marwar — All the clans unite round Bukhta . — 
He advances to gwe battle — Refused by the Mahrattas — He takes post at the pass 
of AjmAr — Poisoned by the queen of AmbA — Bukhtds chasaete) — Reflections on 
the Rajpoot character — Contrasted with that of the European nobles in the dark 
ages — Judgment of the bards on crimes — Improvised stanza on the princes of 
Jodpoor and AmMr — Anathema of the Sati, wife of AjU — Its fulfilment . — 
Opinions of the Rajpoot of such inspit atums 

Bam Sing succeeded at that dangerous age, when parental control is 
most required to restrain the turbulence of passion Exactly twenty 

* The Heir ot Ediir is hen presumptive to the gadi of Marwar 
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yeara had elapsed since the nuptials at Sirohi, when Hymen extin- 
guished the toich of discovd, and his mother was the bearer of the 
olive branch to Abhyc Sing, to save her house from destruction. 
The Rajpoot, who attaches eveiything to pedigree, has a right to 
lay an mteidict on the union of the race of Agm* with the dready 
too fiery blood of the Ralitoie Ram Smg inherited the arrogance 
of his father, with all the impetuosity of the Chohans, and the 
exhibition of these quahties was simultaneous with his coronation 
We are not told why his uncle, Buklit Sing, absented himself from 
the ceremony of his prince’s and nephew’s installation, when the 
whole kin and clans of Maroo assembled to ratify their allegiance by 
their presence As the fimt in blood and rank, it was his duty to 
make the first mark of inauguration on the forehead of his piince. 
The proxy he chose on the occasion was his dhae, or ‘ nurse,’ a 
personage of no small importance m those countries Whether by 
such a representative the haughty wamor meant to insinuate that 
his nephew should yet be in leading stiings, the chronicle aflTords us 
no hint , but it reprehends Ram Sing’s conduct to this venerable 
peisonage, whom, instead of tieatmg, according to usage, with the 
same lespect as his mothei, he asked, “if his uncle took him for an 
“ ape, that he sent an old hag to piesent him with the teeka ?” and 
instantly despatched an expiess desumg the surrender of Jhalore. 
Ere his passion had time to cool, he commanded his tents to be 
moved out, that he might chastise the insult to his dignity. Despis- 
ing the sober wisdom of the counsellois of the state, he had given 
his confidence to one of the lowest grade of these hereditary officers, 
by name Umiah, the nalarcld.-f a man headstrong like himself. 
The old chief of the Champawuts, on hearing of this act of madness, 
repaired to the castle to remonstrate ; but scai’cely had he taken his 
seat before the prince assailed him with ridicule, desiring “to see 
“ his frightful face as seldom as possible ” “ Young man,” exclaimed 
the indignant chief, as with violence he dashed his shield reversed 
upon the caipet, “ you have given mortal offence to a Rahtore, who 
“ can turn Marwar upside down as easily as that shield ” With eyes 
darting defiance, he aiose and left the Presence, and collecting his 
retainers, maiched to Moondhiavar This was the residence of the 
Pdt-Bardai, or ‘ chief bard,’ the hneal descendant of the Bai'ud 
Roera, who left Canouj with S^6ji The esteem in which his sacred 
office was held may be appreciated by his estate, which equalled that 
of the fiist noble, being one lac of rupees, (£10,000) of revenue. 

The politic Bukhta, hearing of the advance of the chief noble of 
Maroo on the border of his territory, left Nagore, and though it was 
midnight, advanced to welcome bum The old chief was asleep ; 
Bukhta forbade his being disturbed, and placed himself quietly 
beside his pallet. As he opened his eyes, he called as usual for his 

* The Deora of Sirohi is a branch of the Chohans, one of the four Agniculas, 
a race sprung from Are See Vol I. 

+ The person who summons the nobles by beat of the state nakariOt or 
‘great kettle-drum.’ 
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pipe (IuooIm), when the attendaait pointing to the prince, the old 
chief scrambled up Sleep had cooled his rage, and the full force of 
his position rushed upon him , but seeing there was now no retreat, 
that the Rubicon was crossed, “ Well, tiiere is my head,” said he ; 
“ now it IS yours ” The bard, who was present at the interview, was 
sounded by being requested to bring the chief’s wife and family from 
Ahwa to Nagoie , and he gave Ins assent in a mannei cliaiacteiistic 
of his profession “farewell to the gate of Jodpoor,” alluding to the 
station of the bard The prince immediately leplied, “ there was no 
“ diflerence between the gate of Jodpoor and Nagore , and that while 
“ he had a cake of hajra he would divide it with the bard ” 

Ram Sing did not allow his uncle much time to collect a force , 
and the first encounter was at Khe 3 *ilie Six actions lapidly fol- 
lowed , the last was at Loonawas, ou the plains of Mairta, with 
immense loss of life on both sides This sangiiinaiy battle has been 
already related,* in which Ram Sing was defeated, and foiceJ to seek 
safety in flight , when Jodpoor was suiiendcied, and Bukhta invested 
with the Rajtilac and swoid by the hands of the Jaitawut chief of 
Bagri, whose descendants continue to enjoy tins distinction, with 
the title of Mat'war ca bar Kewdr, ‘ the bar to the portal of Marwar.’ 

With the possession of the seat of Government, and the suppoit 
of a great maj'ority of the clans, Buklit Sing felt secure agamst all 
attempts of his nephew to regain his lost power But although his 
popularity with his warlike kmdied secured their suffrages tor his 
maintenance of the thione which the sword had gamed him, there 
were other opinions which Bukht Sing was too politic to oveilook. 
The adhesion of the hei editary officers of the state, especially those 
personal to the sovereign, is lequisite to cloak the crime of usurjia- 
tion, in which light only, whatever the extent of piovocation, 
Bul^ta’s conduct could be legarded The militaiy piemioi, as well 
as the higher civil authorities, were won to his cause, and of those 
whose sacied office might seem to sanctify the cimie, the chief bard 
had already changed his post " for the gate of Nagore ” But theie 
was one faithful seivant, who, in the geneial defection, oveilooked 
the follies of his prince, in his adherence to the abstiact rules of 
fidelity , and who, while his mastei found refuge at Jeipoor, repaired 
to the Dekhan to obtain the aid of the Mahrattas, the meicenaiies of 
Rajpootana Jaggo was the name of this peison , his office, that of 
Purohit, the ghostly adviser of his prince and tutor to his children 
Bukhta, at once desirous to obtain his suftiage, and to airest the 
caJamity of foreign invasion, sent a couplet in his own hand to the 
Purohit : 

“ The flower. Oh bee, whose aroma regaled you, has been assailed 
“ by the blast , not a leaf of the lose-tiee is left , why longer cling to 
“ the thorns ?” 

The reply was in character : “ In this hope does the bee ding to 


* See Yol I,'p. 639, et seq. 
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“ the denuded rose-tree , that spiing may return, and fresh flowers 
“ hud foith ”* 

Bukhta, to his honour, approved the fidelity which rejected his 
overtures 

Theie was a joyousness of soul about Bukhta which, united to an 
intrepidity and a libeiality alike unbounded, made him the very 
model of a Kajpoot To these qualifications weie superadded a 
majestic mien and Herculean fiame, with a mind versed in all the 
literature of his country, besides poetic talent of no mean order , and 
but for that one damning crime, he would have been handed down 
to posteiity as one of the noblest princes Rajwarra ever knew. 
These qualities not only iivetted the attachment of the household 
clans, but secured the respect of .ill his exterior lelations, so that 
when the envoy of the expatriated prince obtained Sindia’s aid for 
the lestoratiou of Ram Sing, the populaiity of Bukhta fcimed an 
army which ajipalled the “ Southion,” who found ariayed against 
him all the choice swords of Rajwaria The whole allodial power of 
the desert, “ the sons of Se6ji” of eveiy rank, rose to oppose this 
first attempt of the Mahrattas to intei’feie in their national quarrels, 
and led by Bukhta in peison, advanced to meet M.idaji, the PaUl. 
But the Mahiatta, whose object was plunder rather than glory, satis- 
fied that he had little chance of eithei, lefused to nieasuie his lance 
(bircM) with the saTig and sirohif of the Rajpoot 

Poison efiected what the swoid could not accomplish. Bukhta 
dcteimined to lemain encamped in that vulnerable point of access to 
his dominions, the passes near Ajmer Hither, the Rah tore queen 
of Madhu Sing, piince of Ambdr, repaired to compliment her relative, 
and to her was entrusted the task of removing the enemy of her 
nephew. Ram Smg The mode m which the deed was effected, as 
well as the last moments of the heroic but ciiminal Bukhta, have 
been alieady related + He died in S 1809 (A.D 1753), leaving a 
disputed succession, and all the hoiiois of impending civil strife, to 
his son, Beejy Sing 

During his thiee yeais of sovereignty, Bukhta had found both 
time and resouices to stiengthen and embellish tlie strong-holds of 
Marwar. He completed the foitifications of the capital, and greatly 
added to the palace of Joda, from the spoils of Ahmedabad He 
letali.ited the injuries on the intoleiant Islamite, and threw down 
his shrines and his mosques in his own fief of Nagore, and with the 
wiecks lestored the edifices of ancient days It was Bukhta also 
who prohihited, under pain of death, the Islamite’s call to prayer 
thioughout his dominions, and the older remains to this day 

* That beautiful simile of Ossian, or of Jda-cpherson, borrowed from the 
canUcles of the Royal Raid of Jerusafem, will be brought to mind in the reply 
of the Purohit ‘ I was a lovely tiee in thy presence, Oscai, witli all my 
branches around me , &c 

t is a lance about ten feet long, covered with plates of iron about four 
feet above the spike The nroln is the sword made at the city, whence its 
name, and famous for its tempei. j See Vol. I, p. 643 . 
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unrevoked in Alnnvar Head lie been spai ed a few years to direct 
the storm then accumulating, which tiansfeired power from the 
haughty Tatar of Dehli to the peasant soldier of the Kistna, the 
piobability w«is eminently in favoui of the Rajpoots resuming their 
ancient lights throughout India Every pimcipality had the same 
motive for union m one common cause, the destruction of a power 
mimical to their welfaic . but ciimes, moral and political, rendered 
an opportunity, such as nevei occuiied in then history, unavailing 
for tlieir emancipation hoin temporal and spiritual oppression 

We will here pause, and anticipating the just horror of the reader, 
at finding Clime follow eii me — one mui dei punished by another — 
prevent his consigning all the Rajpoot dynasties to infamy, because 
such foul stains appeal in one part of then annals Let him cast 
his eyes over the page of westei n history , and commencing with the 
period of Se&ji’s emigration in the eleventh century, when the curtain 
of darkness was withdiawn from Euiojie, as it was simultaneously 
closing ujion the Rajpoot, contrast their respective moral charac- 
teristics. The Rajpoot chieftain was imbued with all the kiiidied 
virtues of the western cavalier, and lai his superior in mental 
attainments There is no peiiod on iccoid when these Hindu princes 
could not have signed then names to a chai tei , many ot them 
could have drawn it up, and even invested it, it required, in a poetic 
garb; and although this consideration peihaps enhances, rather 
than palliates, ciime, what aie the instances in these states, we may 
ask, compared to the wholesale atrocities of the ‘Middle Ages’ of 
Europe * 

The reader would also be wrong if he lea])ed to the conclusion, 
that the bardic chronicler passed no judgment on the princely 
ciiminal His “ empoisoned stanzas” {vinwa sloca), tiansmitted to 
posterity by the moutli ot the peasant and the piince, attest the 
leverse One couplet has been lecoided, stigmatizing Bukhta for 
the murder of his fathei , there is another of the chief baid, %m'provi8e<l 
while his prince Abhye Sing, and Jey Sing of Amber, were passing 
the period devoted to leligious iites at the sacred lake of Poshkui. 
These ceiemoiiies never stood in the way of festivity, and one 
evening, while these princes and then vassals were in the height of 
merriment, the bard was desired to contribute to it by some extempo- 
raneous effusion. He rose, and vociferated in the ears of the horror- 
struck assembly the following quatrain 

“ Jodpom, anr Amber, 

“ Doom thdp oot’hdp , 

“ XootmA mar A deeho, 

“ Kamd’huj vidrd bdp ’ 

“ [The princes of] Jodpoor and Ambei can dethrone the enthroned. 
But the Koorma* slew his son , the Kamd’huj j* muidered his father ” 

* Koorma or Cutchwa (the tribe of the princes of Ambir), slew his son, Seo 
Sing. 

+ Kamd’huj, it must be remembered, is a titular appellation of the Bahtore 
kings, which they brought from Caiiouj 
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The words of the poetic seer sank into the minds of his heareis, 
and passed from mouth to mouth They weie piobabl}' the seveiest 
vengeance either prince experienced in this world, and will continue 
to circulate down to the latest posterity It was the effusion of the 
same undaunted Kuma, who led the charge with his pimce against 
the troops of Ambei 

We have also the anathema of the prophetic Sati, wife of Ajft, 
who, as she mounted the pyie with her murdered loid, pionounced 
that teriific sentence to the ears of the patriotic Rajpoot “ Maj’' the 
■' bones of the murderer be consumed out of Maroo i”* In the value 
they attach to the fulfilment of the prophecy, we have a commentary 
on the supeniatural powei attached to these self-devoted victims 
The record of the last moments of Bukhta, in the dialogue with his 
doctor, i* IS a scene of the highest dramatic and moial interest , and, 
if further comment weie required, demonstrates the opeiations of 
the hell within, as well as the abhorience the Rajpoot entertains for 
such crimes 


CHAPTER XIII 

A ccessum of Beyy Siiig — Recewe^ at Mavrta the Iwoiage of his Chvejs — Proceeds to 
the capital — The ea.-prmce Ram Sing forms a tieaty with the Mahrattas and the 
Cvichwahas — Jwnelwn of the Con/edei ates — Beejy Stng assembles the Clans on 
the plains of Mairta — Summoned to smrendei the gadi — His reply — Battle — 
Beeiy Sing defeated — Destruction of the Bahtot e Cuirassiers — Ruse de guerre — 
Beejy Sing left alone — His flight — Eulogies of the Bard — Fortresses surrender to 
Ram Sing — Assassination of the Mahratta commander — Compensation for the 

murdei Ajmdr suriendered — Tiibute or Cliout’h established — Mahrattas 

abandon the cause of Ram Sing — Couplet commemoi ative of this event — Cenotaph 
to Jey Appa — Ram Sing dies — His charactei — Anarchy reigns in Marwar — The 
Rahtore ohgai chy — Laws of adoption in the case of PoXurn fief — Insolence of its 
Chief to his P't ince, who entertains mercenaries — This innovation accelerates the 
decay of feudal principles — The Raja plans the diminution of the Aristocracy . — 
The Nollies confederate — Oordhan Kheechie — His advice to the Prince . — 
Humiliating treaty between the Raja and kis vassals — Mercenaries diHianded . — 
Death of the Prmeds giinl or priest — His prophetic words — ^Kerea-oarma or 
funeral rites, made the expedient to entrap the chiefs, who are condemned to death. 
— Intrepid conduct of Divl Sing of Pokum — His last words — Reflections on 
their defective system of government — Sacrifice of the law of primogeniture — Its 
consequences — Suhhul Sing arms to avenge his fathers death — Is dam. — Power 
of the nobles checked — They are led against the robbers of the desert — Amerhote 
seized from Sinde — Godwar taken from Mewai — Marwar and Jeipoor unite 
against the Mahrattas, who are defeated at Tonga — DeBoignds first appearance. 
— Ajmir recovered by the Rahtmes — Battles of Patun and Mairta — Ajmdr 
surrenders — Suicide of the governor — Beejy Sinfs concubine adopts Maun Sing- 
— Her insolence alienates the Nobles, who plan the deposal of the Raja — Murder 
of the concubine — Beejy Sing dies 

Beejy Sing, then in his twentieth year, succeeded his father, Bukhta 
His accession was acknowledged not only hy the Emperor, but by 


ISee Yol. I, p. 643 


t See Vol I, p. 642 
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all the princes aiound him, and he was inaugurated at the frontier 
town of Marote, when pioceeding to Mairta, where he passed the 
peiiod of 'inatmn or mourumg Hithei the independent branches of 
his family, of Bikaner, Kishengurh, and Roopnagurh, came simul- 
taneously with then’ condolence and congratulations Thence he 
advanced to the capital, and concluded the iites on death and acces- 
sion with gifts and chanties which giatilied all expectations 

The death of his uncle afforded the ex-pnnce. Ram Sing, the 
chance of ledeeming his birthright, and in conjunction with the 
prince of Ambei, he concluded a tieaty* with the Mahrattas, the 
stipulations of which weie sworn to by their leadem The 
" Southrons” advanced by Kotah and Jcipoor, where Ram Sing, with 
his peisonal adheients and a stiong auxiliaiy band of Amber, united 
their forces, and they proceeded to the object in view, the dethrone- 
ment of Beejy Sing 

Beejy Sing was jirepared foi the stoim, and led his native chivalry 
to the plains of Mairta, wheie, animated with one impulse, a detei- 
mination to repel foieign interference, they awaited the Mahrattas, 
to decide the iival claims to the thione of the deseit The bard 
delights to enumerate the clans who inusteied all their strength , 
and makes particular allusion to the allodial Pattawuta, who were 
foremost on this occasion From Poshkur, wheie the combined army 
halted, a summons was sent to Beejy Sing “ to sui lender the gadi of 
“ Maroo ’’ It was read in full convention and answered with shouts 
of “ Battle ' Battle “ Who is this Happa,f thus to scare us, when, 
“ were the fiimament to fall, our heads would be pillars of support 
“to preseive you?” Such is the hypeibole of the Rajpoot when 
excited, noi does his action fall far short of it The numerical odds 
were immense against the Rahtoies , but they little esteemed the 
Cutchwahas, and their courage had veiy different aliment to sustain 
it, from the meicenary Southron The encounter was of the most 
desperate description, and the baid deals out a full measure of 
justice to all 

Two accidents oceuircd dming the battle, each sufficient to turn 
victoiy fiom the standard of Beejy Sing, on the veiy point of frui- 
tion One has elscwheie been related, J namely, the destruction of 
the “ Sillehposhians,” oi cuirassiers, the chosen cohort of the Rahtores, 
when returning fiom a successful chaige, who were mistaken for the 
foe, and mowed down with discharges of gi ape-shot This error, at 
a moment when the com age of the Mahiattas was wavering, might 

This treaty is termed huldi, oi fml jmlru, ‘ a strong deed ’ The names of 
the chiefs who signed it weie Jankoji Sindia, Santoji Bolia, Danto Patel, Bana 
Borteo, Atto-Jeswunt Eae, Kano, and Jewa, Jadoons , JeewaPowar, Pelooji 
and Sutwa, Smdia Malji, Tantia Cheetoo, Baghd Pagia, Ghosulia Jadoon, 
Moolla Yar Alli, Feeroz Khan , all great leaders amongst the ‘ Southrons’ of that 
day 

t The A , to the Rajpoot of the north-west, is as great a Shibboleth as to the 
Cockney —thus Appa becomes Roppa, 

t See Vol. I, p 644. 
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have been retrieved, notwithstanduig the bupeihtitious converted the 
disaster into an omen of evil Smdia had actually prepared to quit 
the field, when anothci turn of the wheel decided the event in his 
favour - the circumstanee exhibits foieibly the vei&atile chaiacter of 
the Eajpoot 

The Raja of Kishenguih had depiivcd his lelative of Roopnaguih 
of his estates , both were junioi blanches of Marwar, but held direct 
from the empeior Sawuiit Sing, clueltain of Roopnagurh, either from 
constitutional indifference oi old age, retiicd to the sanctuary of 
Vmdrabun on the Jumna, and, befoie the shiine of the Hindu Apollo, 
poured foitli his gratitude foi “ his escape fiom Hell,” in the loss of 
his little kingdom But it was in vain he attempted to inspire 
young Sirdai with the hke contempt of mundane glory ; to his 
exhoitations the youth icplied, " It is well foi you. Sire,* who have 
“ enjoyed life, to i esign its sweets so tranquilly ; but I am yet a 
“ stranger to them ” Taking advantage of the times, he determined 
to seek a stionger auxiliary for the lecoveiy of his rights than the 
poetic homilies of Jydeva Accordingly, he joined the envoy of Ram 
Sing, and returned with the Maluatta aiiny, on whose successful 
operations his hope of reconqueiing his patiimony rested It was at 
that moment of doubt, that Appa, the Mahratta commander, thus 
addiessed young Siidar • “ Your star, young man, is united to Ram 
“ Sing’s, which foitune does not favoiii , what more is to be done 
“ before we move off^’” Inexperienced as he was. Sirdar knew his 
countrymen, and then vacillation when touched by superstition ; 
and he obt.uned permission to try a rase, as a last lesort. He des- 
patched a hoiseman of his own clan to the division which pressed 
them most, who, coming up to the Mainote minister, as if of his own 
party, asked “ what they were fighting for, as Beejy Sing lay dead, 
“ killed by a cannon-shot in anothei part of the field Like the 
ephemeral tribe of diplomacy, the Mainote saw his sun was set. He 
left the field, followed by the panic-«truck clans, amongst whom the 
lepoit circulated like Avild-fiie Though accustomed to these stra- 
tagems, with which then annals teem, the Rajpoots are never on 
their guaid against them , not a man inquned into the truth of the 
report, and Beejy Sing, — who, deeming himselt in the very careei’ 
of victoiy, Avas coolly performing his devotions amidst the clash of 
swords, — was left almost alone, even Avithout attendants or horses 
The lord of Maiwai, who, on that morning, commanded the lives of 
one bundled thousand Rajpoots, was indebted for his safety to the 
mean conveyance of a cart and pan of oxen -f- 

Evei-y clan had to eiect tablets for the loss of their best Avarriors , 
and as in their civil Avais each strove to be foremost in devotion, 

* Baup-ji. 

t The anecdote is related m Vol I, p 646. The Beejy Vulds states that the 
prince rewarded the peasant Avith five hundred beegas of land in perpetuity, 
whichhisdescendantsenjoy, saddled Avith the peiiie serjaMetie of “curds and 
“ biura cakes,” in remeihbr.mce of the fare the Jat provided for his prince 
on that emergency 
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most of the chieftains of note weie amongst the slam* The baid 
metes out a fair nieasuie of justice to their auxiliaries, especially the 
Suktawuts of Mewai, whose swoids were unsheathed in the cause 
of the son-m-law of their prince Nor is the lance ot the Southron 
passed over without eulogj'', to praise which, indeed, is to extol 
themselves. 

With the loss of this battle and the dispersion of the Rahtores, 
the strong-holds lapidly fell. The cause of Ham Sing was triumph- 
ing, and the Mahrattas were spreading over the land of !Maioo, when 
foul assassination checked their piogiess"]' But the death of Jey 
Appa, which converted his hoides fiom auxiliaries to principals in 
the contest, called aloud for vengeance, that was only to be appeased 
by the cession of Ajmei, and a fixed triennial tribute on all the lands 
of Maroo, both feudal and fiscal. This airangement being made, the 
Mahiattas displajmd the viitue common to such mci cenaiy allies : 
they abandoned Ram Sing to liis ‘ evil stai,’ and took possession of 
this strong-hold, which, placed m the veiy heart of Rajast’han, per- 
petuated then influence over its princes 

With tins gem, thus rudely torn from her diadem, the indepen- 
dence of Marwai from that hour has been insecure She has strug- 
gled on, indeed, thiough a centuiy of invasions, rebellions, and 
crimes, all originating, like the blank leaf in hci annals, from the 
murder ot Ajit. In the woids of the Done stanza of the hostile 
bards on this memorable chastisement, 

“ Edd gliiinixd din dosi 
“ Udppd wdld hel 
“ Bhdgd Un-d bd-pati 
“ Mdl hazdnd mel” 

“ For many a day will they lemembcr the time (/le'i) of Appa, 
“ when the three sovereigns fled, abandoning their goods and trea- 
“ sures ” alluding to the princes of Mar war, Bikaner, and Kishen- 
gurh, who partook in the disasters and disgrace of that day. 

The youthful heir of Roopnaguih claimed, as he justly might, the 
victory to himself , and going up to Appa to congratulate him, said, 
in the metaphorical language of his country, “ You see I sowed 


* Kae Sing, cliief of the Koompawuts, the second noble in rank of Marwar , 
Lall Sing, head of the Secsawuts, with tlie leadei of tlie Keetawuts, are 
especially singled out as sealing their fidelity with their blood , but all the otes 
and awuU of the countiy come in for a share of glory 
t This occurrence has been related m the Personal Narrative, Vol I, p 647, 
but It IS more amply narrated in the chronicle, the Beejij Vidus, from which I 
am now compihng In this it is said that Jey Appa, dunng the siege, having 
faUen sick, the Kahtore pnnee sent his own physician, Soorajmul, to attend 
him , that the doctor at first refused the mission, sajung, “ You may teU me to 
“ poison him, and I will not obey “ On the contrary,” said his pnnee, “ let^your 
“ skiU cure in two days what would take you four, and I shall favour you ,” but 
what was tar more strange, Appa objected not, took the medicines of the bed, 
and recovered 
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“ mustai d-seed in my hand as I bfcood compaiing the piompt success 
of his stiatagem to the rapid vegetation of the seed But Sirdai 
was a young man of no oidinaiy promibc , foi when Sindia, lu 
gratitude, offei ed immediately^ to put him in possession of Roopnagui li, 
he answeied, “ No , that would be a letrograde movement,” and told 
him to act foi his master Ram Sing, “ whose success would best 
“ insuie his own ” But when tieacheiy had done its worst on Jey 
Appa, suspicion, which fell on eveiy Rajpoot iii the Mahratta camp, 
spared notSiidar: swords weie diawn in every quarter, and even 
the messengeis of peace, the envoys, were everywhere assailed, and 
amongst those who fell ere the tumult could be appeased, was Rawut 
Kobeer Sing, the premiei noble of Mdwai, then ambassador from the 
Rana with the Mahiattas *■ With his last breath, Jey Appa piotected 
and exoneiated Sirdar, and enjoined that his pledge of lestoration 
to his pati imony should be redeemed The body of this distinguished 
commander was burned at the Tads-sir, or ‘ Peacock pool,’ where a 
cenotaph was erected, and in the eaie which the descendants even of 
his enemies pay to it, we have a test of the merits of both victor 
and vanquished 

This was the last of twenty-two battles, in which Ram Sing was 
piodigal of his life foi the lecoveiy of his honours The adversity 
of his latei days had softened the aspeiity of his temper, and made 
his early faults be forgotten, though too late foi his benefit He died 
in exile at Jeipoor, in AD 1773 His person was gigantic, his 
demeanour affable and coui teous , and he was generous to a fault 
His undorstandingwas excellent and well-cultivated, but his capricious 
temperament, to which he gave vent with an unbridled vehemence, 
disgusted the high-minded nobles of Maroo, and involved him in 
exile and misery till his death It is universally admitted that, 
both in exterior and accomplishmente, not even the great Ajit could 
compare with Ram Sing, and witchciaft, at the instigation of the 
chieftain of Asope, is assigned to account foi his fits of insanity, 
which might be better attiibuted to the early and immoderate use 
of opium But in spite of his eirois, the feailess courage he displayed, 
against all odds, kept some of the most valiant of the clans constant 
to his fortunes, especially the brave Man teas, under the heroic Shere 
Sing of Rdah, whose deeds can never be obliteiated from the recol- 
lections of the Rahtoie Not the least ardent of his adherents was 
the allodial chief Roop Sing, of the almost forgotten clan, Pattawut ; 
who held out in Filodi against all attempts, and who, when provisions 
failed, with his noble associates, slew and ate then camels. The 
theme is a favouiite one for the Kamrea minstiel of Maroo, who 
sings the fidelity of Roopa and his band to the notes of his rJiehdb, 
to then ever attentive descendants 


* I have many original autograph letters of this distinguished Rajpoot on the 
transactions of this period , foi it w as he who negotiated the treaty between 
Raja Madhu Sing, of Jeipoor, the ‘ nephew of M^war,’ and the Mahrattas. At 
this time, his object was to induce Jey Appa to raise the siege of Nagore 
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We may sum up the ohaiacter of Ram Sing in the words of the 
bard, as he contrasts him with hib iival “ Fortune nevei attended 
“ the stiiTup of Beejy Sing, who nevei gained a battle, though at the 
“ head of a hundied thousand men, but Ram Sing, by his valour 
“ and conduct, gained victoi les with a handful ” 

The death of Ram Sing was no panacea to the griefs of Marwar 
or of its prince The ilalirattas, who had now obtained a point- 
eVappui in Rajwaiia, continued to fostci disputes which tended to 
theii advantage, or when opportunity offeied, to scour the country 
in search of pay oi plundei Beejy Sing, young and inexpeiienced, 
was lett without lesources, luinous wais and yet moie ruinous 
negotiations had dissipated the hoards ot wealth accumulated by 
his predecessors The crown-lands weie uncultivated, the tenantry 
dispersed , and commerce had diminished, owing to insecurity and 
the licentious habits of the nobles, who everywheie established 
their own imposts, and occasionally despoiled entiie caiavans. 
While the competitoi foi the throne was j'et living, the Raja was 
compelled to shut his eyes on these inioads upon his pioper power, 
which reduced him to insignificance even iii his own palace 

The aristocracy in Marwar has always possessed more power than 
in any of the sistei principalities aiound The cause may be tiaced 
to their first settlement in the deseit , and it h.is been kept in action 
by the peculiaiities of their condition, especially in that protracted 
struggle foi the rights of the minor Ajit, against the despotism of 
the empire There was another cause, which, at the present juncture, 
had a very unfortunate influence on the increase of this prepon- 
derance, and which arose out of the laws of adoption 

The fief of Pokurn, the most powerful (although a junioi) branch 
of the Champawut clan, adopted a son of Raja Ajit as their chief ; 
his nama was Ddvi Sing The light of adoption, as has been already 
explained, rests with the widow of the deceased and the elders of the 
clan Why they exercised it as they did on this occasion does not 
appear, but not improbably at the suggestion of the dying chief, who 
wished to see his soveieign’s laige family piovided for, having no sons 
of his own or, the immediate claimants may not have possessed the 
qualities necessary to lead a clan of Maroo Although the moment such 
adoption takes place, when “ the tuiban of tlie late incumbent 
“ encircled the new lord of Pokurn,” he ought to forget he had any 
other father than him he succeeded, yet we can easily imagine that, in 
the present case, his piopinquity to the thione, which under other 
circumstances he might soon have forgotten, was continually forced 
upon his recollection by the contentions of his parricidal brothers 
and their offspring for the ‘ cushion’ of Marwar It exemplifies 
another feature in Rajpoot institutions, which cut off this son 
(guiltless of all paiticipation in the treason) from succession, because 
he was identified with the feudality , while the issue of another, and 
junior brother, at the same peiiod adopted into the independent 
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house of Edur,* were heiis presumptive to Marwar; nay, must 
supply it with a ruler on failure of heirs, though they should have 
but one son and be compelled to adopt in his room.'l' 

The Chainpawuts determined to maintain their influence over the 
sovereign and the country , and Devi Sing leagued with Ahwa and 
the other branches of this clan to the exclusion of all competitors. 
They formed ot their own body a guard of honour foi the person of 
the prince, one half remaining on duty in the castle, the other half 
being in the town below While the Kaja would lament the dis- 
tracted state of his countiy, the inroads ot the Hill tribes, and the 
depiedations of his own chiefs, Devi Sing of Pokurn would reply, 
“why trouble youi self about Mai war* it is m the sheath of my 
“dagger” The young pi nice used to unbuithen his griefs to his 
foster-brothei Jaggo, a man of caution and expeiience, which quali- 
ties he instilled into his sovereign By dissimulation, and an appa- 
lent acquiescence in then plans, he not only eluded suspicion, but, 
availing himselt of then natuial indolence of chaiacter, at length 
obtained leave not only to enteitain some men of Sinde as guards for 
the town, but to provide .supplies foi their subsistence . the first 
approximation towards a standing mercenary foice, till then unknown 
in their annals We do not mean that the Rajpoot princes never 
employed any other than their own feudal clans , they had foreign 
Rajpoots in their pav, but still on the same tenure, holding lands tor 
service , but never till this period had they soldieis entertained on 
monthly stipend Tliese hired bands -were entirely composed of 
infantiy, having a slight knowledge of European tactics, the supe- 
iioiity of winch, even ovei then high-minded cavalieis, they had so 
severely experienced in theii encounters with the Mahrattas. The 
same causes had operated on the courts of Oodipoor and Jeipoor to 
induce them to adopt the like expedient , to which, more than to 
the univeisal demoialization which followed the bieaking up of the 
empire, may be attributed the rapid decay of feudal principles 
throughout Rajpootana These guaids were composed either of 
PooibedJ Rajpoots, Sindies, Aiabs, oi Rohillas They received their 
orders direct fiom the prince, thiough the civil ofiicers of the state, 
by whom they weie entiusted with the execution of all duties of 
impoitanee oi despatch Thus they soon formed a complete barrier 
between the piince and Ins vassals, and consequently became objects 
of jealousy and of strife In like manner did all the other states 
make approaches towards a standing army , and though the motive 
in all cases was the same, to curb, or even to extinguish, the strength 
of the feudal chiefs, it has failed throughout, except in the solitary 
instance of Kotah, where twenty well-disciplmed battalions, and a 
hundred pieces of artillery, are maintained chiefly from the feudal 
sequestrations 

* It wiU be remembered that Edur was conqueiod by a brother of S^dji’s. 

t We shall explain this by a cutting of the genealogical tree it may be found 
useful should we be called on to arbitrate in these matters 

t Poorbeas, ‘men of the east,’ as the Mvurabm me ‘of the west’ 
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To return the Dhabhae, having thus secured a hand of seven 
hundred men, and obtained an aid (which we may term scutage) 
from the chiefs fur then maiuleuance, gradually transferred them 
from their duties above to the gates of the castle Somewhat 
released fiom the thraldom of faction, the Raja concerted with his 
foster-brother and the Ddwan, Fntteh Chund, the means of restoi- 
ing prosperity and order So destitute was the prince of resources, 
that the Dhabhae had recourse to threats of suicide to obtain 
50,000 rupees from his mother, acquired as the nurse (dha^) of his 
sovereign , and so drained was the countiy of horses, that he was 
compelled to tiansport his cavaliei-s (who were too proud to walk) 
on cars to Nagore There, under the pretence of curbing the 
hill tribes, he foimed an aimy, and dismountmg the guns from the 
walls of the town, marched an lU-quipped force against the bordei- 
mountaineers, and being success^, he attacked on his return 
the castle of Seel-Bukii This was deemed a sufficient indication of 
his views , the whole feudality of Maioo took alann, and united for 
mutual safety at Biisilpoor, twenty miles east of the capital 

Theie was a foreign Rajpoot, whose valour, fidehtj^ and conduct 
had excited tlie notice and legard of Bukht Sing, who, in his dying 
hour, lecommended him to the service of his son To Gordhun, the 
Keechie, a name of no small note in the subsequent history of this 
leign, did the young Raja apply in older to lestiain his chiefs from 
levolt In the true spirit of Rajpoot sentiment, he advised his prince 
to confide in their honoui, and, unattended, to seek and remonstrate 
with them, while he went before to secuie him a good reception At 
day-break, Gordhun was in the camp of the confederates , he told 
them that their piince, confiding in then loyalty, was advancing to 
join them, and besought them to maich out to receive him. Deaf, 
however, to entieaty and to leraonstrance, not a man would stir, and 
the prince reached the camp uninvited and unwelcomed Decision 
and confidence are essential in all tiansactions with a Rajpoot 
Gordhun remained not a moment in delibeiation, but instantly cariied 
his master direct to the tent of the Ahwa chief, the piemier noble of 
Marwar Here the whole body congregated, and silence was broken 
by the prince, who demanded why his chiefs had abandoned him ? 

“ Mahraja,” leplied the Champawut, “ our bodies have but one 
" pinnacle ; were there a second, it should be at your disposal ” A 
tedious discussion ensued, doubts of the future, recriminations 
lespectmg the past , till weaned and exhausted, the prince demanded 
to know the conditions on which they would i eturn to their alle- 
giance, when the following articles weie submitted • 

1st — To bleak up the force of the Dhabhae , 

2d. — To suiTender to their keeping the records of fiefs (puttd- 
bukye) , 

3d. — ^That the couit should be transferred from the citadel to the 
town. 


15 
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There was no alternative but the lenewal of civil stiife or 
compliance , and the first article, which was a sine qua non, the 
disbanding of the obnoxious guaids, that anomalous appendage to 
a Eajpoot piince’s pei&on, was earned into immediate execution 
Neithei m the first noi last stipulation could the prince feel surprize 
or displeasuie , but the second sapped the very foundation of his 
lule, by depriving the crown of itsdeaiest prerogative, the power of 
dispensing favoui This shallow leconciliation being effected, the 
malcontent nobles dispeised, some to their estates, and the 
Chondawut oligarchy to the capital with their piince, in the hope of 
resuming their former influence over him and the eountry 

Thus things remained, when Atmaiam, the or ‘ghostly 

comforter,’ of Beejy Sing, fell sick, and as he sedulously attended him, 
the dying priest would tell him to be of good cheer, for when he 
departed, he “ would take all his troubles with him ” He soon died, 
and his woids, which weie deemed jirophetic, were interpreted by 
the Dhabhae The Eaja feigned immodeiate gi-ief for the loss of his 
spiiitual fiiend, and in oidei to testify his veneration, an ordinance 
was issued commanding that the lcereticu,ma, or ‘rites for the dead,’ 
should be performed iii the castle, while the queens, on pretence of 
paying their last duty to his remains, descended, carrying with them 
the guards and retainers as their escort It was an occasion on 
which suspicion, even if awake, could not act, and the chiefs ascended 
to join in the funeieal rites to the saint As thej’’ mounted the steps 
cut out of the rock which wound round the hill of Joda, the mind of 
Devi Sing suddenly misgave him, and he exclaimed, that " the day 
“ was unlucky but it passed oft with the flattenng remark, " you are 
“the pillar of Mai oo, who dare even look at you*” They paced 
slowly through the various baiiieis, until thej’- reached the aMi'um 
gate* It was shut ' “ Treachery exclaimed the chief of Ahwa, as 
he drcAv his sword, and the Avoik of death commenced Several were 
slain , the rest were overpowered Their captivity was a sufficient 
presage of their fate , but, like true Eajpoots, when the Dhabhae told 
them they were to die, then last request was, “ that their souls 
“ might be set at liberty by the swoid, not by the unsanctified ball of 
“ the mercenary ” The chi onicle does not say whether this wish was 
gratified, when the three great leaders of the Champawuts, with Jaet 
Sing of Ahwa, Ddvi Sing of Pokuin , the lord of Huisola , Chuttur 
Sing, chief of the Koompawuts , Kesuii Sing of Chandrain , the heir 
of Neemaj , and the chief of Eaus, then the principal fief of the 
Oodawuts, met then fate The last hour of Ddvi Sing was marked 
with a distinguished peculidiitj'^ Being of the royal line of Maroo, 
they would not spill his blood, but sent him his death-warrant in a 
jar- of opium On receiving it, and his prince’s command to make 
his own dejiarture from life, “ If^at said the noble spirit, as they 

* The ndkara durwasa. where the grand kettle-drum is stationed, to give the 
alarm or summons to the chieftains to repair to the Presence 'lo tW gate 
Baja Maun advanced to meet the Author, then the representative of the 
Governor-General of India. 
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presented the jar, “ shall Devi Sing take his umul (opiate) out of an 
" earthen vessel ? Let his gold cup be hi ought, and it shall be wel- 
“ come ” This last vain distinction being denied, he dashed out his 
brains against the walls of his piison Befoie he thus enfranchised 
his proud spirit, some ungcneious miiid, i epeating his own vaunt, 
demanded, “ wheie was then the sheath of the daggei which held the 
“ fortunes of Marwar ? ’ “In Subbula’s giidle at Pokurna,” was 
the laconic reply oi the undaunted Chondawut 

This was a tremendous saciifice foi the maintenance of authority, 
of men who had often emptied their veins in defence of their country 
But even ultia patiiotism when opposed to foieign aggression, can 
prove no palliative to tieasmi oi mitigate its award when, availing 
themselves of the diminished powei of the prince an aiTogant and 
imperious oligaichy piesunies to ciitliial their soveieign It is the 
mode in which vengeance was executed, at which the mind recoils, 
and which with othei instances appeals to justify the imputation of 
perfidy, amongst the tiaits of Rajpoot charactei But if we look 
deeply into it, we shall lindieason to distiust such conclusion The 
Rajpoot abhois, in the abstiact, both pei-fidj’' and tieason , but the 
elements of the society in which he lives and acts, unfoitunately too 
often prompt the necessity of sacrificing piinciples to preservation 
but this proceeds fiom their faulty political constitution, it is 
neither inculcated in then inoial code, noi congenial to theii moial 
habits 

The perpetual struggle between the aiistociacy and the sovereign, 
which is an evil inheieiit in all feudal associations, was greatly 
aggiavated m Mai war, as well as in Mewai, by the saciifice of that 
coiner-stone even of constitutional monarchy, the lights of primo- 
geniture But in each case the deviation fi om custom was a volun- 
taiy saciifice of the lesjiectiie heiis-appaient to the caprices of 
parental dotage In no othei countiy in the world could that 
article of the Chiistian decalogue, “ llonoiu thy father and thy 
“ mothei,” be better illustiated than in Rajpootaiia, where, if we 
have had to lecord two hoiiid examples of deviation from, we have 
also exhibited splendid proofs of filial devotion, in Chouda of Mdwai, 
and Champa of Marwai, who resigned the “ rods” they weie bom to 
wield , and served, when they should have swayed, to gratify then- 
fathers’ love for the fruit of then old age Those are instances of 
self-denial haidly to be ci edited , fiom such disinteiested acts, their 
successois claimed an importance which, though natural, was totally 
unforeseen, and which the extent of compensation contributed to 
foster They asserted the light, as heioditaiy piemiers of the state, 
to be the advisers, oi rathei the tutors, of then sovereigns, more 
especially in non-age, and in allusion to this sun ciuier of their birth- 
right, arrogantly applied the well-known adage, Pat ca malik myn 
ho, Raj ca onabic ooa, ‘ He is sovereign of the state, but I am the 
master of the throne ,’ and insisted on the privilege of being con- 
sulted on eveiy gift of land, and putting their autograph symbol to 
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the deed or gi-ant* These pretensions demanded the constant 
exertions of the sovereign to resist them , for this purpose, he excited 
the rivalry of the less powerful membeis ot the fedeiated vassalage, 
and thus formed a kind of balance of power, which the monarch, if 
skilful, could alwaj's turn to account But not even the jealousies thus 
intioduced would have so depreciated the legal influence in Maiwar, 
nor even the inoie recent adoption of a son of the mown into the 
powerful fief of Pokuma, had not the pan icidal sons of Aj it degraded 
the throne in the eyes of then haughty and always overreaching 
vassals, who, in the civil strife which followed, were alternately in 
favour or disgrace, as they adhered to or opposed the successful 
claimant for powei To this foul blot, every evil which has since 
overtaken this high-minded race may be tiaced, as well as the extir- 
pation of that principle ot devoted obedience which, in the anterior 
portion of these annals, has been so signally lecoided To this hour 
it has perpetuated dissensions between the mown and the oligarchy, 
leading to deposal and violence to the princes, or sequestiation, 
banishment, and death to the nobles To bieak the bonds ot this 
tutelage, Ram Sing’s intemperance lost him the mown, which sat 
uneasy on the head of his successor, who had no other mode of 
escape but by the severity which has been related But though it 
fieed him for a time, the words of the dying chief of Pokurna con- 
tinued to ring in his ears , and “ the dagger left in the girdle of his 
" son” disturbed the dieams of his rest throughout a long life ot 
vicissitudes, poisoning the source of enjoyment until death itself 
was a I’elief 

The nuncupatoiy testament of the Champawut was transmitted 
across tlie desert to his son at Pokuma, and the lapidity of its trans- 
mission was only equalled by the alacrity of Subbula, who at the head 
of his vassals issued foith to execute the vengeance thus bequeathed 
First, he attempted to burn and pillage the meicantile town of Pally , 
— foiled m winch, he proceeded to another wealthy city of the 
fisc, Bilwarra on the Looni, but here teiminated both his life and 
his revenge As he led the escalade, he received two balls, which 
hurled him back amongst his kinsmen, and his ashes next morning 
blanched the sandy bed of the Loom 

For a time, the feudal interest was restrained, anarchy was allayed, 
commerce again flourished, and general prosperity revived : to 
use the words of the chronicle, “ the subject enjoyed tranquillity, 
" and the tiger and the lamb drank from the same fountam ” Beejy 
Sing took the best means to seeui-e the fidelity of his chiefs, by find- 
ing them occupation Ho earned his arras against the desultory 
hordes of the desert, the Khosas and SahrJu's, which mvolved him in 
contests with the nominal sovereign of Smde, and ended in the con- 
quest of Amerkote, the key to the valley of the Indus, and which is 
now the most remote possession of Marwar Ho also curtailed the 
territories of Jessuhner, on his nolth-west fiontier But more im- 


*■ See Vol I, p 686 
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portant than all was the addition of the rich province of Godwar, 
fi’om the Rana of Mewai This tract, which nearly equals in value 
the whole fiscal domain of Maroo, was wrested from the ancient 
princes of Mundore, prioi to the Rahtores, and had been in the pos- 
session of the Seesodias for neaily hve centuiies, when civil dissen- 
sion made the Rana place it for security under the protection of 
Ra-ja Beejy Sing ; since which it has been lost to M^wai 

Mai war had enjoyed seveial yeais of peace, when the I'apid strides 
made by the Mahrattas towards umversal rapine, if not conquest, 
compelled the Rajpoots once more to form an union for the defence 
of their political existence Pertap Smg, a prince of energy and 
enterprize, was now on the qadi of Amber In S 1843 (A. D 1787), 
he sent an ambassador to Beejy Sing, pioposing a league against the 
common foe. and volunteeiing to lead in person their conjoined 
forces against them The battle of Tonga ensued, in which Rahtoi’e 
valour shone foitli in all its glory Despising discipline, they charged 
through the dense battalions of DeBoignc, sabring his artilleiy-men 
at their guns, and compelling Sindia to abandon not only the field, 
but all his conquests for a time * Beejy Sing, by this victory, 
redeemed the castle of Ajmei, and declared his tributary alliance 
null and void But the genius of Sindia, and the talents of De 
Boigne, soon recovered this loss , and in four years the Mahratta 
maiched with a foice such as Indian waifaie was stranger to, to 
redeem that d«iy’s disgrace In S 1847 (A D 1791), the murderous 
battles of Patun and Manta took place, m which Rajpoot courage 
was heroically but fruitlessly displayed against European tactics 
and unhnnted resouices, and where neithei mtrigiie nor treason was 
wanting The result was the imposition ot a contribution of sixty 
lacs of rupees, or £600,000 , and as so much could not be drained 
from the country, goods and chattels were everywhere distrained, 
and hostages given for the balance 

Ajmer, which had revolted on the short-lived triumph of Tonga, 
was once more surrendered, and lost for ever to Mai war When 
invested by DeBoigne, the faithful governor, Dumraj, placed in the 
dilemma of a disgraceful surrender, or disobedience to his prince’s 
summons, swallowed diamond-powder “ Tell the Raja,” said this 
faithful seiwant, “ thus only could I testify my obedience , and over 
" my dead body alone could a Southion enter Ajm^r”"!" 

The paramount influence which the morals and manner's of a 
court exert upon a nation, is everywheie admitted In constitu- 
tional governments, thcie is a bainer even to court influence and cor- 


* See Vol I, p 650, foi the details of this battle 

t Dumraj was not a Rajpoot, but of the Snigim tube, one of tJie civil officers , 
though it IS a curious and little-known fact, that almost all the mercantile 
tribes of Western India are of Rajpoot origui, and sank the name and profession 
of aims when they became proselytes to Jainism, in the reign of Raja Bheem 
Pramar The Cheetoie inscription (see Vol I, p 740, and notes), records the 
name of this prince. He was ancestor of R.ija Maun, whose date S 770, (A.D. 
714), aliens us to place this guuid conversion piior to AD. 630 
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ruption, in the vast portion of wealth and woi-th which cannot be 
ei^ulphed in their vortex But m these petty sovereignties, no 
such check is found, and the tone of viitue and action is given from 
the throne The laws of semi-barbarous nations, which admit of 
licentious concubinage, has ever been peculiar to orientals, from the 
days of the wise king of the Jews to those of Beejy Sing of Mar- 
war , and their political consequence has been the same, the sacri- 
fice of the rights of lawful inheritance to the heirs of illicit affection 
The last years of the king of Maioo were engrossed by sentimental 
ioUy with a young beauty of the Osival tribe, on whom he lavished 
aU the honoms due only to his legitimate queens Scandal affinns 
that she frequently returned his passion in a manner little becoming 
royal dignity, driving him from her presence with the basest of mis- 
siles — her shoes As the effects of this unworthy attachment com- 
pleted the anarchy of Maiwar, and as its consequences on deviat- 
ing from the established lules of succession have entailed a per- 
petuity of crime and civil war, under which this unfortunate state 
yet writhes, we shall be minute, even to dullness, in the elucida- 
tion of this portion of their annals, to enable those who have now 
to arbitrate these diffeiences to bimg back a current of uncontami- 
nated blood to sway the destimes of this stdl noble race 

Rsija Ajlt had fourteen sons 



Abhye Sing, Bukht Sing, Anund Sing, 


Kam S 


ling. 


Beejy 


adopted into the 


Sing. 


idop 

]Mi 


lur house 


Basso, 
adopted into 
Jabboa 
(in hlalwa) 


D6vl Smg, 
adopted into 
Pokuma 


Futtih ZalunSing, Sawunt 
Smg, died by a Smg 

of small- pnacess of 
pox in- MS war, 

infancy. the right- 
ful heir of Soor Sing 
Beejy Smg 


ShereSmg, BhomSing, 
adopted 

Mann Sing Bheem 
Smg 


Dhonkul 

Smg 

(Frctendei ) 


GoinAn 

Sing, 


Maun Sing 


Sirdar Smg, 
killed by 
Bheem 


So infatuated was Beejy Smg with the Pdshdni concubine, that on 
losing the only pledge of their amours, he ‘ put into her lap,’ (adopted) 
his own legitimate grandchild. Maun Sing To legalize this adoption, 
the chieftains were ordained to present their nuzzuvs and congratula- 
tions to the declared heir of Marwar , but the haughty noblesse 
refused ‘ to acknowledge the son of a slave’ as their lord, and the 
Raja was compelled to a fresh adoption to ensure such token of 
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sanction Content at having by this method succeeded in her wishes, 
the Pdabdni sent off young Maun to the castle of Jhalore , hut 
feaiing lest the experience of Shere Smg, his adopted father, might 
prove a hindrance to her conti ol, he was recalled, and hei own creatures 
left to gmde the future sovereign of Marwai The dotage of Beejy 
Sing, and the msolence of his concubine, pioduced fiesh discord, and 
the clans assembled at Malkasum to conceit his deposal 

Becollectmg the success of his foimer measuies to lecall them to 
their duty, Beejy Smg proceeded to their camp , but while he was 
negotiating, and as he supposed successfully, the confederates wrote 
to the chieftain of Raus, whose tour of duty was in the castle, to 
descend with Bheem Sing The chief acquainted the Pdshdni that 
her presence was reqmied at the camp by the Raja, and that a guard 
of honour was ready to attend her She was thrown off her guard, 
and at the moment she entered her htter, a blow from an unseen 
hand ended her existence Hei effects were instantly confiscated, 
and the chief of Raus descended with Bheem, whose tents were 
pitched at the Nagore barrier of the city If, instead of encamping 
there, they had proceeded to the camp of the eonfedeiates, his arrival 
and the dethronement of Beejy Smg would have been simultaneous 
but the Raja received the intelligence as soon as the chiefs Hastening 
back, he obtained the poison of the young aspirant, to whom, to 
reconcile him to his disappointment, he gave m appanage the districts 
of Sojut and Sewanoh, and sent him off to the latter stiong-hold, 
while to restrain the resentment of his eldest son, Zalim Smg, whose 
birth-nght he had so unworthily saciificcd, he enfeoffed him with 
the nch district of Godwar, givmg him private orders to attack his 
brother Bheem, who, though apprised of the design m time to make 
head against his uncle, was yet defeated and compelled to fly He 
.found refiige at Pokuma, whence he went to Jessulmer 

In the midst of this conflict, his dominions curtailed, his chiefs m 
rebellion, his sons and grandsons mutually opposed to each other, 
and the only object which attached him to hfe thus violently tom 
from him, Beejy Smg died, in the month Asar S 1850, after a reign 
of thirty-one years. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Raja, Bheem, seizes upon the gadl, — Dtscomjiture of his compeMur, ZahviSivg. — 
Bheem destrojjs all the other claimants to succession, excepting Maun Sing — 
Blockaded in Jhalore. — Sallies from the garrison for supplies — Prince Maun 
heads one of them — Incurs the risk of capture. — Is p/reserved hy the Ahore 
chxef — Raja Bheem of ends his nobles. — They abandon Marwar — The fief of 
Neemaj attacked — Jludore i educed to the point of suii aider. — Sudden and 
critical death gf Raja Bheem — Its probable cause — The Vedyas, or ‘ cunning- 
men,’ who surround the prince — Accession of Raja Maun — Rebellion of 
Sowde Sing of Pokum. — Conspiracy of Champasum — Declaration of the 
pregnancy of a queen of Raja Bheem — Convention with Raja Maun — 
Posthumous hit ths — Their evil consequences in Rajwarra — A child born — 
Sent off hy stealth to Pokum, and its bit th kept a sect et — Named Dhonkul , — 
Raja Maun evinces indiscteet partialities — Alienates the Champawuis — 
Birth of the posthumous son of Raja Bheem pt omulgated — The chiefs call on 
Raja Maun to fulfil the terms of the convention — The mother disclaims the 
child — The Pokum chief sends the infant Dhonkul to the sanctuary of Ahhye 
Sing of KMtri — SoioaJe opens his underplot. — Embroils Raja Maun with the 
courts of Amber andM&wai — lie carries the Pielenda Dhonkul toJeipoor . — 
Acknowledged and proclaimed as Raja of Marwar — The majority of the chiefs 
support the Pretender — The Bllan&r prince espouses his cause. — Ai mies called 
in the yield, — Baseness of Holcar, who deserts Raja Maun, — The armies 
approach — Raja Maun’s chiefs abandon him — lie attempts suicide. — Is 
persuaded to fly — He gains Jodpoor. — Prepares Jor defence — Becomes sus. 
picMus of all his km — Refuses them the honoui of defending the castle — Tlvey 
join the allies, who invest J odpom\ — The city tahen and plundered — Distress of 
the besiegers — Meer Khan’s conduct causes a division — Hu flight from 
Marwar — Pursued hy the Jeipoor commander — Battle — Jetpooi- force 
destroyed, and the city invested — Dismay of the liaja — Bleaks up the siege of 
Jodpoor — Pays £200,000 for a safe passage to Jeipooi' — The spoils of Jodpoor 
intercepted by the Rahtm es, and wrested from the (Jutchwahas — Meer Khan 
Jormedly accepts service with Raja Maun, aiul repaiis to Jodpoor with the 
four Rahtm e chiejs 

The intelUgence of Beejy Sing’s death was conveyed by express to 
his giandson Bheem, at Jessulniw’ In " twenty-two hours” he was 
at Jodpooi, and ascending diiectly to the citadel, seated himself upon 
the gad't, wliile his iival, Zaliin Smg, the rightful heir, little 
expecting this celerity, was encamped at the Mairta gate, awaiting 
the “ lucky hour” to take possession That hour never anived , and 
the ill St intelligence of Bheem being on “ the cushion of Joda,” was 
conveyed to the inhabitants by the nakavras of his rival on his 
retreat from the city, who was puisued to Bhilara, attacked, defeated, 
and forced to seek sheltei at Oodipoor, where, with an ample 
domain fiom the Rana, he passed the rest of his days in Iiteiaiy 
pursuits He died in the juirac of life . attempting to open a vein 
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with his own hand, he cut an aitery and bled to death. He was a 
man ot'gieat peisonal and mental qualifications; a gallant soldier, 
and no mean poet * 

Thus fai successful, Kaja Bheem detemiined to dismiss "com- 
" punctious visitings,” and be a king dc facto if not de jure Death 
had carried ofi thiee of his uncles, as well as his father, pievious to 
this event, but there wcie still two otheis, Shcio Sing, his adopted 
father, and Siidar Sing, who stood in his way the last was put to 
death , the former had his eyes put out , and, soon after, the unfortu- 
nate piiiice released himself fiom life by dashing out Ins biains 
Soor Sing, the favourite of all Beejy Sing’s descendants, lemaiiied 
His superioi claims wcic fatal to him and his life fell a saciifice with 
the othcis 

A single claimant alone icmaincd of all the blood loyal of Maioo 
to distuib the icposo of Blieeiu This was j’ouiig Maun, the adopted 
son of the concubine, jilaeed beyond his leadi within the walls of 
Jhaloie Could Bheem’s daggei have i cached him, he would have 
stood alone the last siiivivmg scion ol the paiiicide, 

‘ With none to bless him, 

‘ None wlioin ho conkl bless ’ 

an instrument, in the hand of divine power, to iid the land of an 
accui sod stock Then the issue ofAbhye Sing would have iittcily 
peiishcd, and their ashes might have been given to tho winds, and no 
iiiemoual of them loft Ediir must then have supplied an hcn,f and 
the doubtful pictensions ol Dhoiikul,'!: the posthumous and leputed 

♦My own voneiablo tutor, Y.iti G>.inc]iaiic!r.i, who was with me for ten 
5 'cai‘s, s.udhe owed .ill liih knowledge, es])eei.dly his skill m reciting poetry (m 
which he sni passed all the liaids at Oudipooi), to Zalnn Bnig. 

t Amongst tho numeious autogi.iph eoiicspondonce ol the princes of E.ij- 
pootana with the piinoes ot !Mewai, ol which 1 had the liee use, I selected one 
letter of H 1784, AD 17J8, wiitten conjointly by Jey Ming of Ambdi and 
Abhye iSnig otJodpooi, icgauhngEdui, .ind which is so cm ions, that I give ,i 
ivi hrrtivi tiaiislation in the Apiieiidix (No 1) I little thought at tho time how 
completely it would jnove Abb ye Ming’t, deteiiumation to cut oft all but Ins 
own paiiicidal issue lioin the succession. An insjicction of tho genealogy 
(p 118), will shew that Anund Sing ot Edui, w'lio was not to he .illowcd “ to 
*• escape alive,’ was hisyouiigei biothei, adopted into that house. 

t Dlionkul Sing, tho posthumous issue ot Bheem, the last of thepaiiieidal 
hue, w'hcthei ical or suppositions, must be set aside, and tho pure curiciit ol 
flahtoie blood, dciivcd lioin Seoji, Joda, Jeswunt, and Ajit, bo brought iioin 
Edui, and installed on “ the gad! ol Joda ’ This coiuso ot piocccding would 
meet uiiivcisal appiohation, w'lth tlic exception of some sellish miscreants .ihout 
the pcison of this pictended son ol Uheem, oi tho chicihiin of Potuin, in 
lurtheiance ol Ins and lus giaiidtathei’s yet nn.ivcnged feud A sketch of the 
events, diawn fiom tlicii own cluoniclcs, and accomiiaiiied by rcllections, 
exposing tho niiseiics spiiiigiiig fiom .in .ict ot tiupitudu, w'ould come home to 
.ill, and they would show'cr blessings on the powci which, while it fulfilled the 
duties ot jnotcctoi, dcstioycd tho genn ot lutciiial dissension, and gave thein 
a prince ol their own puic blood, whom all parties could honour and obey. 
II a doubt rein.iined ol tho probable unanimity of such jiohcy, let it be previ- 
ously submitted to a ■pxmch&it, composed ot the princes oi the land, via , of 
M6w'ar, Amb6r, Kotali, Boondi, Jcssulm€r, Ac , leaving out whichever may be 
inllucntcd by manias^ couiicxioim with Dlionkul Smg. 

IG 
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son of the wholesale assassin Bhcem, to sit upon the gadi of Ajit, 
would nevei have been hi ought forwaid to excite another muiderous 
contest amongst the sons of Joda 

Having saciificed all those withm his reach who stood between 
him and the thione, Bhcem tried to secure the last sole claimant m 
Jhalore But the siege of such a strong-hold with his feudal levies, 
or loose mercenary bands, was a tedious operation, and soon 
became an imperfect blockade, through which young Maun not 
unhequently broke, and by signal foimecl a junction with his 
adherents, and plundeied the fiscal lands foi support One of 
these excursions, howevci, an attempt to plunder Palli, had nearly 
pioved fatal to him , they were attacked on their return, and young 
Maun, whose secluded education had confined him more to mental 
than to pei-sonal accomplishments, was imhoi'sed, and would have 
been captured, but foi the prowess of the chief of Ahore, who took 
him up behind him and boic him ofi' in safety Nothing but the 
tuibulence of the chiefs who supported Raja Bheem saved young 
Mann’s life A disputed succession has always pioduced an odious 
faction , and Bheem, who was not disposed to bend to this oligaichy, 
appeal’s to have had all the imprudence of the dethi oned Ram Sing • 
he threatened those cntinsted with the siege to give them “ oxen to 
“ ride i n stead of hoises” The chiefs filed at the insult, and retiied 
to Ganorah, the pimcipal fief in Godwai , but, disgusted with both 
parties, instead of obeying the invitation of young Maun, they 
abandoned their coiintiy altogethci, and sought an asylum in the 
neighbouring states Many fiefs wcio scqucstiatcd, and Neemaj, the 
chief seat of the Oodaivuts, was attacked, and aftei a twelvemonths’ 
defence, taken , its battlements weic ignominiously destroyed, and 
the victors, chiefly foreign mcicenaries, icinfoiced the blockade of 
Jhalore 

With the exile of his partisans and daily diminishing lesoiirces, 
Avhen the lower town was taken, theie apjieaicd no hope for young 
Maun A small supply of millct-floui was all the provision left to 
his half-famished gaiiison, whase suncndoi was now calculated upon, 
when an invitation came from the hostile commander for Maun to 
lepair to his camp, and addmg “ he was now the master , it was his 
“ duty to serve ” On that day (the 2d Kartik S 1860, Dec 1804), 
after eleven years of defence, his means exhausted, his fnends banished, 
and death from stai'vation or the sword inevitable, intelligence came 
of Raja Bheem’s demise ' This event, as unlooked-for as it was 
welcome, could scarcely at fimt be credited , and tlie tender of the 
homage of the commander to Maun as his sovereign, though accom- 
panied by a letter from the prime minister Indiiraj, was disregarded 
till the gurii, Deonat’h returned from the camp with confirmation of 
the happy news, that " not a moustache was to be seen in the camp ”* 
Thither the prince repaired, and was hailed as the head of the 
Rahtores 

* This mark of mourning is common to all India Whcie this evidence of 
manhood is not yet visible, the hair is cut off, often both. 
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It is said that the successor of the guriu Atmaram, “ who carried 
" all the troubles of Beejy Sing witli him to heaven,” had predicted 
of young Maun Suig, when at the veiy zero of adversity, that " his 
“ fortunes would ascend ” MHiat were the means whereby the 
ghostly comfoi'tei of Eaja Bheem influenced his pohtical barometer, 
we know not , but prophetic gilriis, bards, astrologei-s, physicians, 
and all the Vedyds oi ' cunmng-nien,’* who beset the pensons of 
pnnces, prove dangerous companions when, in addition to the office 
of compounders of drugs and expounders of dreams, they are invested 
Avith the power of realizing their own prognostications 

On the 5th of Megsir, 18C0 (A D 1804), Rajja Maun, released from 
his penis, succeeded to the honours and the feuds of Beejy Sing He 
had occupied the ‘ cushion of Maioo’ but a vciy short period, when 
the Pokuma chief “ took offence, ’ and put himself in hostility to his 
sovereign The name of this pioud vassal, the Hist in power though 
only of secondary rank aiiiongst the CliampaAviits, was Sowad Sing, 
with Avhom now remained “ the sheath of the dagger which held the 
“ fortunes of Maroo ” If the fuMlnient of vengeance be a virtue, 
Sowae Avas the most viitiious son on caith The dagger of Devi 
Sing, bequeathed to Subbula, AA-as no iinaginaiy Aveapon in the hands 
of his grandson SoAvad, who held it suspended OA’or the head of Raja 
Maun from his enthioiicment to his death-hour Soon after Raja 
Maun’s accession, SoAvae rotiied Avith his paitizans to Champasuni, a 
spot about five miles fioiii the capital, Avlicie the conspiracy was 
prepared He told the chiefs that the Avifc ot Raja Bheem Avas 
pregnant, and prevailed on them to sign a declaiation, that if a son 
was bom, he should be installed on tlie rjadi of Joda They letumed 
in a body to the capital, took the picgnant queen fioni the castle, 
and placed her in a palace in the city, undei tlicii oAvn protection. 
Moreover, they held a council, at Aidiich the Raja Avas piesent, who 
agreed to recognize the infant, if a male, as the heir-apparent of 
Maroo, and to enfeoff him in the appanage of Nagoic and Sewaiioh ; 
and that if a female, she should be betrothed to a prince of Dhoondar. 

Posthumous births arc neAmr-failing geims of discord in these 
states ; and the issue is inevitably bianded by one jiarty with the 
title of ‘ suppositious ’ It is likewise a common saying, almost 
amounting to a proverb, that a male child is the uniform result of 
such a position In due course, a male infant Avas born , but, alaimed 
for its safety, the mother concealed both its birth and sex, and 
placing it in a basket, conveyed it by a fiuthful servant from the city, 
whence it soon reached SoAvae Sing at Pokum He bestowed upon 
it the inauspicious name of ‘ Dhonkul,’ that is, one bom to tumult 
and strife. It is said that, dining two years he kept the birth a 
profound secret, and it is even added, that it might have remained 
so, had Raja Maun forgot the history of the past, and dispensed 
even-handed justice Wanting, howeAmr, tlie magnanimity of the 

* y^dya, or ‘ science ’ the term is also used to denote cunning, magic, or 
knowledge ot ivhatever kind. 
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Fourth Henry of France, who scorned “ to revenge the wi’ongs of the 
“ Prince of Navairo,” he reserved his favours and confidence for those 
who supported him in Jhaloie, whilst he evinced his dislike to 
others who, in obedience to their soveicign, scived against him Of 
these adherents, only two chiefs of note were of his kiii and clan , 
the others were Bhatti Rajpoots, and a body of those religious mili- 
tants called Bishe'jisvjamis, under then Mehunt, or leader, Kaimdas * 

At the expiration of two years, Sowae communicated the event to 
the chiefs of his pai-ty, who called upon Raja Maun to redeem 
his promiso and issue the grant for Nagore and Sewanoh He pio- 
inised compliance if, upon investigation, the infant proved to be the 
legitimate offspring of his predecessor Personal fear oveieame 
maternal aflfection, and the queen, who remained at Jodpooi, dis- 
claimed the child Her reply being communicated to the chiefs, 
it was for a time conclusive, and the subject ceased to interest 
them, the more especially as her concealed accouchement had never 
been properly accounted for 

Though Sowae, with his party, ajrparently acquiesced, his determi- 
nation was taken , but instead of an immediate appeal to anus, ho 
adopted a deeper scheme of policy, the effects of which he could not 
have contemplated, and which involved his own destinrction, and with 
it the independence of his country, which was ti ansfcricd to sti angeis, 
then very antipodes in manners, religion, and oveiy moial quality 
His fiist act was to procure a more powerful protection than Pokuiii 
affoidedj and under the guarantee of Chutter Sing Bhatti, he was 
sent to the m'na (sanctuary) of Abhye Sing of Khctii -f- Having 
so far succeeded, he contrived an underplot, in which his genius for 
intrigue appears not below his reputation as a soldier. 

The late prince Bheem had made overtures to the Rana of Mewar 
for the hand of his daughter, but he died befoie the pieliminaries 
were adjusted This simple circumstance was deemed sufficient by 
the Champawut for the ground-work of his plot He contrived to 
induce the voluptuous Juggut Sing, the prince of Jeipoor, to put 
himself in the place of Raja Bheem, and to propose for the fair hand 
of Kishna. This being accomphshed, and nuptial presents, under a 
guard of four thousand men, being despatched to Oodipoor, Sowad 
intimated to Raja Maun that he would be eternally disgraced if he 
allowed the prince of Amber to carry ofi’ “ the betrothed that “ it 
“ was to the throne of Maioo, not its occupant, she was promised ” 
The bait was greedily swallowed, and the summons for the (or 

They follow the doctrines of Vishnii (Bishen). They are termed gosAts, as 
well as the more numerous class of church mihtants, devoted to Siva Both 
are cMibatatres, as gosAn imports, from mastery {sen) over the sense {gO) They 
occasionally come in contact, when their sectarian principles end in furious 
combats. At the celebrated place of pilgrimage, Heridwar (Hurdwar), on the 
Ganges, we are obliged to have soldiers to keep the peace, since a battle 
occurred, in which they fought almost to extirpation, about twenty years ago 
They are the Tetnplars of B,ajast’han. 

t One of the puiicipal duels of the Shekhawiit coiifcdciation. 
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levy C'/i masse) of the Rahtores was immediately pi’oclaimed Maun 
instantly assembled three thousand horse, and joining to them the 
mercenary bands of Heeia Sing, then on the fi on tier ot Me war, he 
intercepted the nuptial gifts of Ambei Indignant at this outrage, 
Juggiit Sing took to arms, and the muster-book was declaicd open 
to all who would seive in the war which was foiiiially dcclaied 
against Maroo. 

Having thus opened the diama, Sowae throw oft' the mask, and 
repaiied to Khetri, whence he conveyed the Pietendcr, Dhonkul, to 
the court of Juggut Sing at Jeipoor Heie his legitimacy was 
estabhshed by being admitted ‘ to eat from the same plattei’ with 
itspiince, and hts claims, as the heir of Marwai, weie jniblicly 
acknowledged and advocated by his ' placing him in the laji of his 
aunt,’ one of the wives of the deceased Raja Bhccm His cause 
thus espoused, and being declared the nephew of Amber, the nobles 
of Marwar, who deemed the claims of the Pretender superior to 
those of Raja Maun, speedily collected around his standaid 
Amongst these was the prince of Bikanei, whose example (he being 
the most poweiful of the independents of this house) at once 
sanctioned the justice of Dhoiikul’s cause, and left that of Raja 
Maun almost without suppoit Neveitheless, with the heredi- 
taiy valour of his lace, he advanced to the frontiois to meet his 
foes, whose nurabeis, led by the Jeipoor prince and the Pictcndor, 
exceeded one hundred thousand men > This contest, the ostensible 
object of which was the piincess of Mdwar, like the crusades of 
ancient chivalry, brought allies fiom the most remote paits of India 
Even the cautious Mahiatta felt an unusual impulse in this iivaliy, 
beyond the stimulants of pay and plunder which oidinaiily lousc 
him, and corps after coips left theii hordes to suppoit eithei cause. 
The weightier purse of Jeipoor was the best aigument foi the justice 
of his cause and that of the Pietendei , while Raja Maun had only 
the gratitude of Holcar to reckon upon for aid, to whose wife and 
family he had given sanctuary when pursued by Loid Lake to the 
Attoc But here Sowad again foiled him ; and the Mahratta, then 
only eighteen miles from Maun, and who had promised to join him 
next day, made a sudden movement to the south. A bubo of 
£100,000, in bills upon Kotah, to be paid on Holcar’s reaching that 
city, effected this desertion ; which being secured, Juggut Sing and 
the Pretender advanced to overwhelm their antagonist, who was 
posted at Geengoli As the armies approached each other. Raja 
Maun’s chiefs lode up to salute him, preparatory, as he thought, to 
head their clans for the combat , but it was their farewell obeisance. 
The cannonade opened, they r^hed under the standard of the Pre- 
tender, and on Sowae advancing on the right of the allied hne, so 
entire was the defection, that even the Mairtea clan, whose viitue 
and boast it is " to adhere to the throne, whoever is the occupant,” 
deserted, with the Champawuts, Jaitawuts, and minor chiefs. Four 
chieftains alone abided the evil hour of Raja Maun, namely, Koo- 
charaun, Ahore, Jhaloie, and Necmaj ; and with their quotas alone. 
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and the auxiliary bands of Boondi, he would have nishcd into the 
battle. Hindeied from this, he attempted his own life but the 
design was frustrated by Seonath of Koochamun, who dismounted 
him from his elephant, and advised his tiusting to the fleetness of 
his steed, while they covered his flight The Raia remarked, he 
was the flist of his race who ever disgraced the name of Rahtoie by 
showing his back to a Cutchwaha The position he had taken that 
morning was favourable to letieat, being a mile in advance of the 
jiass of Parbutsir this ivas speedily gained, and nobly defended by 
the battalions of Boondi, and those of Himdall Khan, in the pay of 
Raja Maun, which letarded the puisuit, headed by the Rao of 
Ooniaia Raja Maun reached Mairta in safety, but deeming it 
incapable of long resistance, he continued his flight by Peepar to tlie 
capital, which he reached with a slender retinue, including the four 
chiefs, who still shared Ins fortunes The camp of Raja Maun was 
pillaged Eighteen guns were taken by Balia Rao Inglia, one of 
Smdia’s commanders, and the Iightei eflTccts, the tents, elephants, and 
baggage, were captured by Meer Khan , while Parbutsii, and the 
villages in the neighbourhood, were plundered 

Thus far, the scheme of Sowae and the Pietender advanced with 
rapid success When the allied army reached Mairta, the prince of 
Jcipoor, whose object was the princess of Mewai, proposed to Sowae 
to ioUow up then good fortune, while he i epairod to Oodipoor, and 
solemnized the nuptials But even in the midst of his levenge, 
Sowae could distinguish " between the cause of Maun Sing and the 
“ gacli of Maiwai ,” and to promote the success of Jeipoor, though 
he had originated the scheme to seivo his own views, was no part 
of his plan. He was only helped out of this dilemma by another, 
which he could not anticipate Not dreaming tliat Raja Maun 
would hold out in the capital, Avhich had no means of defence, but 
supposing he would fly to Jhalore, and leave Jodpoor to its fate and 
to the Pretender, Sowae, desirous to avoid the further advance of 
the allies into the country, halted the army for thiee days at Mairta. 
His foresight was coiiect the Raja had reached Birsilpoor in full 
flight to Jhalore, when, at the suggestion of Gaenmul Singwi, a civil 
officer in his train, he changed his mtention “ There,” said the 
Singwi “ lays Jodpoor only nine coss to the right, while Jhalore is 
“ sixteen further ; it is as easy to gam the one as the other, and if 
“ you cannot hold out in the capital, what chance have you else- 
“ where * while you defend your throne your cause is not lost.” 
Raja Maun followed the advice, reached Jodpoor in a few hours, and 
prepared for his defence This unexpected change, and the halt of 
the allied army, which permitted the dispersed hands to gain the 
capital, defeated the schemes of Sowad 
With a body of three thousand men, selected from Hundall 
Khan’s brigade, the corps of Bishenswamis, under Kaimdas, 
and one thousand foreign Rajpoots, consistmg of Chohans, Bhattis, 
and Eendos (the ancient lords of Mundore), Raja Maun formed 
a garrison of five thousand men, on whom he could depend. 
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So ample did he deem this number, that he despatched strong 
ganisons from Hundall’s biigade, with some Deora Rajpoots, to 
gatiison Jhalore, and pieseive the distant castle of Ameikote from 
sui'priseby the Sindies Having thus piovided against the stoim, 
he feailessly awaited the lesult But so alienated was his mind 
fiom his kindled, that he would not even admit to the lionoui of 
defending his thionothc foui faithful chieftains who, iii the geneial 
deseition, had abided by Ins foi tunes To all their entreaties to be 
leceived into the castle, that “ they might defend the lungras (battle- 
“ments) of Joda,” ho icplicd, they might defend the city if they 
pleased , and disgusted with such a ictuiii for tlieir fidelity, they 
incieased the tiaiii of his opponents, who soon encompassed Jodpoor 

The town, little capable of defence, was taken and given up to 
unlicensed plundci , and with the exception of Filodi, which was 
gallantly defended foi thiec months, and given to Bikaner as the 
icwaid of its alliance, the an of the Piotcndei ivas pioclaimed 
thioughout Maiwai, and his allies only awaited the fall of the 
capit.ll, which appealed incMtablc, to pioclaim him king But a 
ciicumstance occuiicd, which, awakening the patiiotisni of the 
Rahtores, thwaitcd these fan piospects, lobcveclRaja Maun fiom his 
peiil, and involved liis adveisaiies ni the net of destiuctioii which 
they had woven foi him 

The siege had lasted five months without any diminution of the 
aidoui of the defendeis, and although the defences of the noith-east 
angle weie destioyed, the bcsiegcis, having a pcipcndiculai lock of 
eighty feet to ascc'nd bcfoie they could got to the bicach, Aveie not 
iieaiei their object, and, in fact, without shells, the castle of Joda 
M'oiild laugh a siege to scorn The numcioiis and motley foicc under 
the baiineis of Jeipoor and the Pietendci, became clamoious for pay , 
the foi age Avas exhausted, and the paitizan hoise weie obliged to 
bivouac in the distant distiicts to tlic south Availing himself of 
their sepaiation fioin the main body. Ameer Khan, an apt pupil of 
the Mahratta school, began to laisc contiibutions on the fiscal lands, 
and Palli, Pecpai, Bhilai a, with many othcis, avcic compelled to 
accede to his demands The estates of the nobles who esjioused the 
cause of the Pictcnclcr, faied no bcttei, and they complained to the 
Xerxes of this host of the conduct of this unpiincipled commandci 

The piotiacted defence having emptied the ticasuiy of Ambdr, the 
aich-intriguer of Pokuin was called upon to contiibute towaids satis- 
fying the clamour of the tioops Having exhausted the means of 
his own paity, he applied to the lour chieftains Avho had been 
induced to join the cause of the Pietcnclcr by the suspicions of Raja 
Maun, to advance a sum of money This appeal pioved a test of 
theii zeal. They abandoned the Pietendei, and pioceeded direct to 
the camp of Ameer Khan. It lequiied no poweiful ihetoiic to 
detach him from the cause and pievail upon him to advocate that of 
Raja Maun ; nor could they have given him better counsel towards 
this end, than the pioposal to cairy the >yar into the enemy’s 
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country ; to attack and plunder Jeipooi, now left unguarded. At 
this ciitical moment, the Jeipooi piince, in consequence of the 
representation of the Mai war chiefs, had diiccted his commandcr-in- 
chief, Seolall, to chastise Meei Khan foi his lawless conduct. Seolall 
put a stop to then deliheiations, attacked and diove them across the 
Loom, sill prised them at Govinguih, again in a night attack at 
Hursooii, and puisued the Khan to Phaggi, at the very fiontier of 
Jcipoor. Astonished at his own success, and little aware that the 
chase was in the diiection projected by Ins enemy, Seolall deemed he 
had accomplished his ordeis in driving him out of Marwar; halted, 
and leaving his camp, lepaiied to Jeijioorto paitake of its festivities. 
The Khan, who with his allies had i cached Peeploo near Tonk, no 
soonei lieaid of this, than he called to his aid the heavy biigades of 
Mahomed Shah Khan and B.aja Buhader (then besieging Iserdoh), 
and availed himself of the impiiident absence of his foe to gam over 
the Hydiabad Rduda, a legion well-known in the piedatoiy wars of 
that period Having effected this object, he assailed the Jeipoor 
force, Avhich, notAVithstanding this defection and the absence of its 
coniinandei, fought with great valour, the battalions ofHeeiaSing 
being nearly cut to pieces The action ended in the cntiie defeat of 
the Jeipooi cans, and the capture of their camp, guns, and equipage. 
Prompted by the Bahtorc chieftains, whose valour led to this result, 
Moei Khau rapidly followed up his success, and Jeipopr was dis- 
mayed by the piescnce of the victor at her gates The geueialsliqi 
of the Khan was the salvation of Eaja Maun , it dissolved the 
confedeiacy and fixed the doom of Sowad, its jirojector 

The tempest had been some time gathering , the Rajas of Bikaner 
and Shapooia had already withdrawn from the confedeiacy and 
maiched home, when, like a clap of thunder, the effeminate 
Cutchwaha, rvho had in the outset of this crusade looked to a full 
haivcst both of glory and of love, learned that his army was 
annihilated, and his capital invested by the Khan and a handful of 
Rahtores Duped by the representations of Sowae, Rae Chund, 
Deivdn or prime minister of Jeipoor, concealed for some days these 
disasters from his sor^ereign, who leceivcd the intelligence by a 
special messenger sent by the queen-mother Emaged, perplexed, and 
alarmed for his pci soiial safety, he broke up thesiego,and sending on in 
advance the spoils of Jodpoor (including forty pieces of cannon), rvith 
his own chieftains, he sent for the Mahratta leaders,* and offered 
them £120,000 to escort him in safety to his capital ; nay, he secretly 
bribed, with a bond of £90,000 more, the author of jhis disgrace. 
Ameer Khan, not to iiitcicept his retreat, Avhich was signally igiio- 


* Bapoo Siiidia, Balia Eao Inglia, with the brigade of J ean Baptiste, all 
Sindia’s dependents This was early in 1806. The author was then in Sindia’s 
camp and saw these troops marched off, and in 1807, m a geographical tour, 
he penetrated to Jeipooi, and rvituesscd the wrecks of the Jcipoor army. The 
sands round the capital rvore white with the bones of horses, and the ashes of 
their riders, who had died in the vain expectation of getting their arrears 
of pay. 
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minious, burning his tents and equipage at eveiy stage, and at length 
with his own hand destroying his tavouiite elephant, which “ wanted 
“ speed for the rapidity of his flight ” 

But the indignities he had to suffer were not over ^'he chieftains 
whose sagacitj’’ and valoui had thus diverted the storin from Kaja 
Maun, determined that no trophies of Ralitoie disgi'ace should enter 
Jeipoor, united their clans about twenty miles east of Mairta, on the 
line of retreat, appointing Induiaj Singwi their leader. This person, 
who had held the office of Bewdn under two predecessors of Raja 
Maun, was driven to a temporary defection from the same suspicions 
which made the chiefs join the Pretender But they lesolved to wash 
away the stain of this biief alienation fiom Raja Maun with the 
blood of his enemies, and to present as the token of returning fidelity 
the lecaptuied trophies. The encountei took place on the joint 
frontier It was shoit, but furious , and the Cutchwahas, w’ho could 
not withstand the Rahtoies, -wcie defeated and dispersed, and the 
spoils of the spoilei, including the foity cannon, weie safely lodged 
in Kochamun Flushed with success, the victois addressed the Ra-ja 
of Kishenguih, who, though a Rahtoie, had kept aloof, to advance 
funds to secuie the continuance of Meer Khan’s aid Two lacs of 
rupees (£20,000) effected this o^ect , and the Khan, pledging him- 
sellf to continue his support to Raja Maun, repaiied to Jodpoor. The 
four chiefs who had thus signalized themselves, preceded him, and 
were received with open aims . their offences were forgiven, and 
their estates restored, while Induraj w'as appointed Bukshee or com- 
mander of the forces. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Meet Khan’s reeeptum at Jodpoor. — Engages to extirpate Semaks faction.— 
Irderehanges turbans with the Raja. — Thx Khan repairs to Nagore. — Inter- 
view with Sowai — Swears to mppai't the Pretender — Massacre of the Rajpoot 
chiefs — Pretender flies — The Rhan plunders Nagore — Receives £100,000 
from Raja Maun — Jeipoor ovei -run. — Mlaner attacked — Meer Khan obtains 
the ascendancy in Mai-war — Garrisons Nagore with his Pafhans — Parti- 
tions lands amongst his chiefs — Commands the salt lakes of Nowah and Sam- 
tfliur — The minuter Induraj and high priest Deonath assassinated — Raja 
Mauiis reason affected — llu secluswn. — Abdication in favour of hu son 
Chutlur Sing — lie falls the victim o} illicit pursuits. — Madness of Raja 
Maun increased. — Its causes — Suspiemu of the Raja having sacrificed 
Induraj —The oligarchy, headed by Salim Sing of Pohum, son of SowaJe, 
assumes the charge of the govet nment — Epoch of Bi itish universal supi emacy 
— Tieaty with Mai-war framed dumufthe regency of Ghuttur Sing — The 
oligarchy, on his death, offer the gadi of Marwar to the house of Edur — Re- 
jected. — Reasons — Raja Maun entteaied to resume the leins of power. — Evi- 
dence that hu madness was feigned. — The Raja dissatisfied with certain slip/u- 
latioiu of the treaty — A R) itish offwet- sent to J odpoor. — Akhi Chund chief of 
the civil adminut) alion —Salim Sing of Pokui n chief minuter —Opposition 
led by Futteh Raj — Bi itish troops offered to be placed at the Raja’s duposal. 
— Offei- rejected — Reasons. — Brituh agent i eturus to Ajmh'. — Permanent agent 
appointed to the C 0 U 1 1 of Raja Maun — At lives at Jodpoor — Condition of 
the capital — Interviews with the Raja — Objects to be attained described.— 
Agent leaves Jodpom — General sequestrations of the hefs — Raja Maun appa- 
rently relapses into his old apathy. — Uu deep dissimulation — Circumvents 
and seizes the faction — Their wealth ser/uesti ated — Their ignominious death. 
— Immense resources deiived fiom sequestrations — Raja Maun’s thirst fan- 
blood — Fails to entiap tlu chiefs — The Neemaj chief attacked. — IIis gallant 
defence — Slain — The Pokurn chief escajies — Futteh llaj becomes minister — 
Raja Maun’s speech to him. — Neemaj attacked — Stii-render — Raja Maun’s 
infamous violation of hu pledge — Noble conduct of the mercenary commanded'. 
— Voluntary exile of the whole arutociacy of Marwar — Received by the 
neighbouring princes — Maun’s gross ingratitude to Anar Sing — The exiled 
chiefs apply to the Brituh Government, which refuses to mediate — Raja Maun 
loses tlu opportunity affixing the constitution of Alarwar. — Reflexions. 

Ameer Khan was received by Raja Maun with distinguished 
honouis , a palace in the castle was assigned as his residence ; valu- 
able gifts were presented to him and great rewards held in perspec- 
tive, if, through his agency, the rebellion should be completely sub- 
dued He swore to extirpate Sowae’s faction, and in token of iden- 
tity of views with Raja Maun, he was admitted to the honour of 
that last proof of devotion to his cause, “ an interchange of turbans,” 
with an advance of three lacs, or £30,000, for the immediate payment 
of his bonds. 
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On the raising of the siege of Jodpoor, Sowae conducted the 
Pietender to the appanage of the heii-s of Marwar, the city 
of Nagore There they weie deliberating as to their future 
plans, when a message was bi ought fioin Ameer Khan from Moon- 
dhiawmr, ten miles distant, begging pei mission to perfonn his 
devotions at the shrine of the Moo&lem saint, Pcci Tarkcen, the sole 
relic of the Islamite which Bukht Sing had spared His lequest 
being complied with, he with a slight cavalcade left his camp, and 
having gone through the mumnieiiea of devotion, paid his respects 
to Sowae When about to take leave, he threw out hints of Baja 
Claim’s ungiateful return for liis semuees, and that his legions might 
have been better employed Sowad greedily caught at the bait , he 
dcsiied the Khan to name Ins terms, and otteicd £2()0,()()0 on the day 
that Dhonkul should jiossess the yadi of Jodpoor The Khan 
accepted the conditions and latified the engagement on the Koran, 
and to add to the solemnity of the pledge, he exchanged turbans 
with Sowae Tins being done, he was intiodiiced to the Pretender, 
received the usual gifts, pledged his hfo in his cause, took leave, and 
returned to his camp, whither he invited the piiiice and Ins chiefs on 
tlie following day to accept of an entertainment 

On the morning of the 19th of Clieit, S 18C4 (AD 1808), Sowae, 
attended by the chief adheicnts of the Pictendei and about five 
hundred followeis.repaiicd to tlic camp of the Khan, ivho hail made 
every prepaiation for the moio efiectual prepctiation of the bloody 
and perfidious deed he meditated A spacious tent was pitched in 
the centre of his camp for the icception of his guests, and cannon 
were loaded with grape ready to be turned against them TIio visitoi s 
weie received ivitli the most distinguished courtesy , tuibans were 
again exchanged, the daneing-giils were introduced, and nothing 
but festivity was apparent The Khan arose, and making an excuse 
to his guests for a momcntaiy absence, retired The dancing continued, 
when at the woid “ dugya’’ pionounccd by the musicuuis, domi sunk 
the tent upon the unsusjncious Bajpoote, who loll an easy prey to 
the ferocious Pat’hans Foity-two chieftains weie thus butcheicd 
in the very sanctuary of hospitality, and the heads of the most 
distmguished were sent to Baja Maun Their adherents, taken by 
suipnse, were slaughtered by tlie soldieiy, or by cannon charged 
with grape, as they fled The Pretender escaped from Nagore, which 
was plundered by the Khan, when not only all the property of the 
party, but the i m mense stoics left by Bukht Sing, including three 
hundred pieces of cannon, were taken, and sent to Sambhur and 
other strong-holds held by the Khan Having thus fulfilled his 
instructions, he repaired to Jodpoor, and received ten lacs or 
£100,000, and two largo towns, Mooiidhiawur and Koochildwls, of 
thirty thousand rupees annual rent, besides one hundred rupees daily 
for table-allowance, as the reward of his signal infamy. 

Thus, by the murder of Sowae and his powerful partizans, the 
confederacy against Raja Maun was extinguished ; but though the 
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Raja had thus, miraculously as it were, defeated the gigantic schemes 
formed against him, the mode by winch it was effected entailed upon 
him and upon his country unexampled miseries The destruction of 
the party of the Pretender was followed by letaliation on the various 
membei-s of the league The Jeipoor temtory was laid waste by the 
troops of Meer Khan, and an expedition was planned against Bikaner. 
An army consisting of twelve thousand of Raja Mann’s feudal levies, 
under the command of Induraj.with a brigade of Meer Khan, and that of 
HundaU Khan with thirty-five guns, marched against the chief of 
the independent Ralitores The Bikaner Raja formed an army little 
inferior in numbers, and gave his suzerain the meeting at Bapri ; but 
after a partial encounter, in which the former lost two hundred men, 
he fell back upon his capital, pursued by the victors, who halted at 
Gujnair Here terms were offered; two lacs as the expenses of 
the war, and the surrender of the bone of contention, the town of 
Filodi, which had been assigned to Bikaner as the price of joinmg 
the confederacy 

The Khan was now tlie arbiter of Marwar He stationed Ghufoor 
Khan with a garrison in Nagore, and partitioned the lands of Mairta 
amongst his followers He likewise placed his garrison in the castle 
of Nowah, which gave him the command of the salt-lakes of Nowah 
and Sambhur Induraj and the high-priest Deonat’h were the only 
counsellors of Raja Maun, and all the oppressions which the chief- 
tains suffered through this predominant foreign interference, were 
attributed to their advice To cut them off, the chiefs in their turn 
applied to Ameer Khan, who for seven lacs (£70,000), readily 
consented to rid them of their enemies A plot was laid, in which 
some of his Pat’hans, under pretence of quarrelling with Induraj for 
their arrears, put this minister and the high-priest to death 

The loss of Deonat’h appeared to affect the reason of Raja Maun 
He shut himself up in his apartments, refused to commumcate with 
any one, and soon omitted every duty, whether pohtical or 
religious, until at length he was recommended to name his only 
son Chuttur Smg as his successor To this he acceded, and 
with his own hand made the maik of inauguration on his fore- 
head. But youth and base panders to his pleasures seduced him 
from his duties, and he died, some say, the victim of illicit pui-suits, 
others from a wound given by the hand of one of the chieftains, 
whose daughter he attempted to seduce 

The premature death of his only son, before he had attained the 
years of majority, stdl more alienated the mind of Raja Maun from 
all state affairs, and his suspicions of tieacheious attempts on his 
person extended even to his wife He refused all food, except that 
which was brought by one faithful menial. He neglected Tiis ablu- 
tions, allowed his face to be covered with hair, and at length either 
was, or affected to be insane. He spoke to no one, and listened with 
the apathy of an idiot to the communications of the mimsteis, who 
were compelled to cany on the government By many it is firmly 
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believed that the part he thus acted was feigned, to escape the 
snai’es laid for his life ; while otliers think tliat it was a melancholy 
mama, aiismg from remorse at having consented to the murder of 
Induraj, which mcidentally involved that of the Ch&iii* In short, 
his alliance with the atrocious Khan exposed him to the suspicion 
of a participation m his crimes, which the bent of his policy too 
much favouied In this condition — ^the government being managed 
by an oligarchy headed by Sahm Smg (son of Sowae) — did Raja 
Maun remain, until the tide of events earned the amis of Britain 
even to the desert of Maroo 

When, in 1817, we invited the Rajpoots to disunite from the pre- 
datory powers, and to join us in establishing order thioughout India, 
the young son of Raja Maun, oi lather his ministers, sent envoys to 
Dehli But ere the treaty was ratified, this dissipated youth was 
no more On this event, the Pokum faction, dreading Raja Maun’s 
resumption of the government, made an application to Edur for a 
son to adopt as their sovereign But splendid as was the offer, the 
Raja, who had but one son, rejected it, unless the demand were sus- 
tained by the unanimous suffrages of the nobles Unanimity being 
unattainable, the faction had no alternative save the restoration of 
Raja Maun ; but it was in vain they explained the new position of 
Marwar, the alhance with the Enghsh, which awaited his sanction, 
and the necessity that he, as the last prop of the royal family, should 
resume the reins of power He hstened to all with me most apathetic 
indifference But although he saw in this new ensis of the political 
condition of his country, motives for effecting his escape from bond- 
age, his mmd was so tutored by bitter expenence that he never for 
an instant betrayed its workmgs When at length he allowed 
himself to comprehend the full nature of the changes which made 
even the faction desire his egress from sohtude, so far from expres- 
sing any joy, he even disapproved of part of the treaty, and espe- 
cially the article relating to the armed contingent of his vassals to be 
at the disposal of the protecting power, m which he wisely saw the 
germ of discord, from the cei-tamty of interference it would lead to. 

It was in December 1817 that the treaty-f- was negotiated at 
Dehli by a Brahmin named Eyas Bishen Ram, on the part of the 
regent prince, and in December 1818, an officer of the British gov- 
ernmentj; was deputed to report on i(s actual condition. Notwith- 
standing the total disorganisation of the government, from the 
combination of causes already described, the court had lost nothing 
of its splendour or regularity ; the honour of all was concerned in 
preserving the dignity of the ‘ gadi,’ though its incumbent was an 
object of distrust and even detestation. The mimstrj' at this period 
was conducted by Akhi Chund (D^dn), and Salim Smg of Pokurn, 
as the lepresentative of the aristocracy, with the title of bhanjgur 


* For the character of this priest, see VoL I, p. 613. 

+ See treaty, Appendix No. 11. 

J Mr Wilder, superintendent of the district of Ajmdr. 
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All the gaiTisons and offices of trast throughout the country were 
held by the creatures of a junto, of which those were the heads. 
There was, however, alieady the nnclpiis of an opposition in the 
brother of the inurdeied miiiistei, named Futteh Raj, who was 
eiitiusted with the caie of the city The instructions of the agent 
weie to offei the aid of the Biitish government towards the settle- 
ment of Raja Maun’s atfaiis , and at a piivate iiiteiview, thiee days 
alter the agent’s ariival, tioops wcio olibicd to be jilaced at his 
disposal But the wanness of his chai actor will be seen in the use 
he made of this offer He felt that the lever was at hand to crush 
faction to the dust , and witli a Maehiavelian caution, he deteimined 
that the exLstence of this engine should suffice , that its power should 
be felt, but never seen ; that he should enjoy all the advantages tins 
influence would give, without iisking any of its daiigeis if called into 
action Thus, while he i ejected, though with thanks, the essential 
benefit tendeied, qualilying his refusal with a sufficient reason — 
“ reliance on himself to restore his state to oidei,” — he failed not to 
disseminate the impression amongst Ins chiefs, u hich was enough for 
his puipose, and which besides checked the dictation and inteifeience 
that uniformly result from such unequal alliances 

Energetic councils and lapid decision aie unknown to Asiatic 
governments, whose subjects aie ever pi one to suspicion whenever 
unusual activity is visible , and Raja Maun had been schooled into 
circumspection fiom his infancj' He appealed anxious to buiy the 
past in oblivion, by choosing men of both paiiies foi the inteiior 
duties of the mimstiy , and the blandness of his manneis and his 
conciliatory addiess, lulled the most suspicious into security Alter 
a short residence, the agent leturned to Ajmiir, having in vain tried 
to convince Raja Maun that his aftaiis wcie irietrievable without the 
direct aid of the paianiount powci, which he jieisistediniepudiating, 
assigning as his reason that he felt convinced, fiom “ the measures 
“ then in tiain,” he should accomplish the task himself of these 
measures conciliation appeared to be the basis 

At this period* an envoy was appointed, with powers direct fi om 
the Governor-General to Raja Maun, but he was for some months 
prevented fiom pioceeding to his couit, from vaiious causes 


* In February 1819, the author had the political duties of Manvar added to 
those of the States of Oodipooi, Kotah, Boondi, and Sirohi. 

t One of these was an unpleasant altercation, which took place between the 
towns-people of the Comineicial Mait of Palli and an English gentleman, 
sent unofhcially to feel his way as to the extension of eommereial enterpnze, 
earrying speeimens of the staple coimnodities of om trade This interfereneo 
with the very fountain-head of their tiade alaimcd the monopolists of Palli, 
who, dreading such competition, cieatcd oi took advantage of an incident to 
rid themselves ot the intruder. The commercial men ot these regions almost all 
profess the Jam religion, whose first rule of faith is the preservation of life, m 
beast as in man By them, therefoie, the piece-goods, the bro.ad-cloths and 
metals of the Chiistian trader, were only loss abhorred than his flesh-pots, and 
the blood of the goats .sworn to have been shed by his seivants within the 
bounds of Palli, lose in ludgmeiit against then niastci of vhomafoimal 
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The agent, who reached Jodpoor early in the month of November, 
found matters in nearly the same state as on his predecessor’s 
departnie in February The same faction kept the prince and all 
the officers of government at their disposal. The Kaja interfered 
but httle with their measures, except to acquiesce in or confirm 
them The mercenary bands of Siiidies or Pat’hans were in miserable 
plight and clamorous foi their pay, not having been accounted with 
for three years ; and they were to be seen begging in the stieets of 
the capital, or hawking bundles of forage on their heads to preserve 
them from stai vation On the approach of the agent of the British 
Government, the forma of accounts were gone through, and they 
gave in acquittances in full of all demands, on condition of receiving 
thirty pel cent of their arrears ; but this was only a form, and with 
his depaituie (in about thiee weeks), they despaired even ot that. 

The name of justice was unknown . — though, m aUiision to the 
religion of the men in power, it was common to hear it said, “ you 
“ may commit muider and no one will notice it , but woe to him who 
“ beats 01 maims a biute, for dogs are publicly fed while the soldier 
“ stai ves ” In short, the sole object of the faction was to keep at a 
distance all interposition that might lead the prince to emancipate 
himself from then control During the agent’s stay of nearly three 
weeks, he had several private intei views with Raja Maun. The 
knowledge ho had of the history of liis ancestry and liis own situation, 
and ot the causes which had produced it, failed not to beget a cones- 
ponding confidence , and these interviews were passed in discussions 
on the ancient history ot the couiitiy as well as on his own immediate 
aftairs. The agent took leave with these words “ I know all the 
“ perils through which you have passed , I am awaie how you sur- 
“ mounted them. By youi resolution, your external enemies aie now 

complaint was laid before Haja Maun It lost none of its acrimony m conmig 
through the channel of his intei nuncio at Oodipoor, the Brahmin, Bisheiillam. 
Ml. Rutherford rebutted the chaige, and an investigation took place at the 
capital on oath, upon which, as the mei chants and the governor of Palli (a 
nephew of the minister), could not substantiate their chaige, the latter was 
severely reprimanded lor his incivility. But whether the stoiy was true or 
false. It was quite enough for tlieir xmrpose The interdict between Mi. 
Rutherford and the inhabitants of PaUi was more effectual than the sanitary 
cm don of any prince in Christendom. The feeling of resentment against him 
reached the agent ol government, who was obliged to support what appealed 
the cause of truth, even according to the deposition made betoie their own 
judgment-seat, and he was consequently deemed inimical to the prmoe and the 
faction which then guided his councils. Mr Rutherfoid proceeded aftenvards 
to Kotah, to exhibit the same wares , but he was there equally an object of 
jealousy, though from letters of iccommendation from the agent, it was less 
strongly mamtested. It furnished evidence that such interference would never 
succeed. It is well his mission did not appear to be sanctioned by the govern- 
ment. What evil might not be effeetw by permitting unrestneted and 
incautious intercourse with such people, who can, and do obtain ad they require 
of our produce without the presence of the prcmiieers, who, whether vnthm or 
mthmit the pale of the Company’s service, will not I trust be prematurely 
forced on Rajpootaiia, or it will assuredly hasten the day of inevitable 
separation ' 
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“ gone : you have the British Government as a friend , rely upon it 
“ with the same fortitude, and, in a very short time, all will be as you 
“ could desire.” 

Raja Maun listened eageily to these observations His fine 
features, though tiamed to bear no testimony to the woikings within, 
relaxed with delight as he rapidly replied, “ In one twelvemonths, 
“ my affairs will be as fnendship could wish ” To which the agent 
rejoined, “ In half the time, Mahia]a, if you are determined though 
the points to which he had to diiect his mind were neither few nor 
slight, for they involved every branch of government ; as 

1 — Forming an efficient administration 

2 — Consideration of the finances; the condition of the crown 
lands ; the feudal confiscations, which, often unjust, had caused great 
discontent 

3 — The re-organization and settlement of the foreign troops, on 
whose service the Raja chiefly depended 

4 — An effective police on all the frontiers, to put down the whole- 
sale pillage of the Mairs in the south, the Larkhanis m the north, 
and the desert Sahrids and Khosas in the west ; reformation of the 
tariff, 01 scale of duties on commerce, which were so heavy as almost 
to amount to prohibition , and at the same time to provide for its 
security. 

Scarcely had the agent left Jodpoor, before the faction, rejoiced at 
the removal of the only restramt on their narrow-mmded views, 
proceeded in the career of disorder Whether the object were to 
raise funds, or to gratify ancient animosities, the course pursued by 
the Dewan and his junto was the same Ganorah, the chief fief of 
Godwar, was put under sequestration, and only released by a fine of 
more than a year’s revenue All the minor chiefs of tlus rich tract 
suffered in the same manner, be.sides the indignity of having their 
lands placed under the control of a brother of the mimster Chan- 
dawul was put under sequestration, and only released on a very heavy 
fine. At length the Dewan had the audaeity to put his hand on 
Ahwa, the chief fief of Marwar, but the descendant of Champa 
replied, " my estate is not of to-day, nor thus to be relmquished ” 
Gloom, mistrust, and resentment, pervaded the whole feudal body 
They saw a contemptible faction sporting with their honour and 
possessions, from an idea they mdustriously propagated, that an 
unseen but mighty power was at hand to support their acts, given 
out as those of the prince If the Raja did dictate them, he took 
especial care it should not be seen , for in the absence of the British 
agent, he once more resumed his sequestered habits, and appeared to 
take no interest in the government further than to promote a coali- 
tion between Akhi Chund and Futteh Raj, who was supported by a 
strong party of the chiefs, and the influence of the favourite queen 
But Akhi Chund, who commanded, through his cieatmes, all the 
resources of the country, and its strong-holds, even to the castle of 
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Jodpoor, rejected these overtures, and feigning that there were plots 
against his personal safety, left the city ; and the better to exdude 
his adversaries from the prince, resided entmely in the citadel 

Six months had thus fled The fiat of Akhi Chund was supreme , 
he alone was visible; his orders alone weie obeyed. Baja Maun was 
only heard of as an automaton, moving as the Dewan pleased But 
while the latter was thus basking in the full sunshine of prosperity, 
enriching himself and his dependents, execrated by the nobles and 
envied by his fellow-citizens, they heard of his fall ' Then, the 
insanity of his master proved to be but a cloak to the intensity of 
his resentment But a blind revenge would not have satisfied Ra.ja 
Maun. The victims of his deep dissimulation, now iii manacles, were 
indulged with hopes of hfe, which, with the application of torture, 
made them reveal the plunder of piince and subject A .schedule of 
foity lacs, or £400,000, was given m by the Ddwau and his dependents, 
and their accounts bemg settled in this woild, they were summarily 
dismissed to the other, with every maik of ignominy which could add 
to the horrors of death Nugji, the Kcllccldr, and nnsleadei of the 
late regent pnnee, with Moolji Dandul, one of the old allodial stock, 
had each a cup of poison, and their bodies weie tliioivn ovei the 
‘ Gate of Victory’ (Fuiteh Fol) Jevaiaj, a brother oi the Dandul, 
with Beharri-das Kheechie, and the tailoi, had their heads shaved, 
and their bodies were flung into the cascade beneath Even the 
sacred character of “ expoundei of the Vedas” and that of “ revealer 
“ of the secrets of heaven,” yielded no piotection , and Bci\s Scodils, 
with Sri-Kishen, the astrologer, were in the long list of pro- 

scriptions Nugji, commandant of the citadel, and Moolji, had retired 
on the death of the regent-piince , and Aiith the v’calth they had 
accumulated, while administering to his follies, had elected places of 
strength. On the restoration of llaja Maun, and the geneial amnesty 
which prevailed, they returned to then ancient oliiees in the castle, 
rose into favour, and forgot they had been tiaitois Having obtained 
their persons. Maun secured the ancient jewels of the crown, bestowed 
on these favourites during the ephemeial sivay of lus son Then 
condemnation was then passed, and they were huiled over the 
battlements of the rock which it Avas their duty to guaid With 
such consummate skiU was the plot contiived, that the cieaturcs of 
the mimster, in the most remote distiicts, were imprisoned simul- 
taneously Avith himself Of the many .subordinate agents thus 
confined, many were liberated on the disclo.suro of their Avealth ; 
and by these sequestrations. Raja Maun obtained abundant supplies 
The enormous sum of a crore, or near one million sterling, was stated ; 
but if they yielded one-half (and this was not unlikely), they gave 
the means, which he Avas not sIoav to use, for the prosecution of 
what he termed a just punishment, though it better deseives the 
name of a savage revenge Had he been satisfied with inflict- 
ing the last penalty of the law on the nefaiious Akhi Chund, 
and some of the household ofiiceis Avho.se fadehty ought ever to be 
him, aud Avitli the scqucstialion ot the estates ol some tivo or three 

lb 
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of the vassals whose power had become dangerous, or their treason 
too manifest to be overlooked, he would have commanded the ser- 
vices of the rest, and the admiration of all conversant with these 
events. But this first success added fuel to his revenge, and he sought 
out more noble victims to glut it. His circumspection and dissimu- 
lation were strengthened, not relaxed, by his success Several of the 
chiefs, who were marked out for death, had received, only a few days 
before, the highest proof of favour in additional lands to their rent- 
roll, and accident alone prevented a group of the most conspicuous 
from falling into the snare which had inveigled Akhi Chund. 
Salim Sing of Fokurn, and his constant associate Soortan of Neemaj, 
with Anai- Sing of Ahore, and the minors of their clans, whose duty 
daily carried them to the court, as the chief advisers of the prince, 
formed a part of the administration of the Dewan, and they naturally 
took alarm upon his confinement To obviate this, a deputation was 
sent by the prince to tranquilhze them by the assurance that, in the 
confinement of the minister, whose rapacity and misconduct deserved 
punishment, the Baja had attained all his ends Thus, in order to 
encompass the destruction of the Pokurn chief, he would not have 
scrupled to involve all the rest. The prince, with his own mouth, 
desired the confidential servant of Anar Sing, who was his personal 
fiiend, to attend with the others. Their distrust saved him. The same 
night, the mercenaiy bands, to the number of eight thousand men, 
with guns, attacked Soortan Sing in his dwelling With one hun- 
dred and eighty of his clan, he defended himself against great guns 
and small arms, as long as the house was tenable, and then sallied 
out sword in hand, and, with his brother and eighty of his kin, fell 
nobly in the midst of his foes The remainder retreated with their 
arms to defend Neemaj and their infant chief. This gallant defence, 
in which many of the towns-people were slain, prevented a repeti- 
tion of the attempt against the Pokurn chief, who remained on the 
defensive , until, seeing an opportunity, he fled to his asylum in the 
deseit, or he would that day have renounced “ the sheath of the dagger 
" which held the fortunes of Marwar,” and which now contained the 
accumulated revenge of four generations : of Deo Sing, of Subbulla, of 
So wad, and his own. His death would have terminated this branch 
of Ajit’s issue, adopted into the house of Pokurn, in the history of 
which we have a tolerable picture of the precariousness of existence 
in Marwar.* 

What better commentaiy can be made on Baja Maun’s character, 

* In a letter addressed to the Government on these events, dated July 7, 
1820, I observed, “ The danger is, that success may tempt him to go beyond 
“ the hne of necessity, either for the ends of justice or security. If he stops 
“ with the Pokurn chief, and one or two inferior, concerned in the coalition of 
“ 1806 and the usurpation of his son, with the condign punishment of a few of 
“ the civil officers, it will afford a high opinion of his character ; but if he 
“ involves Ahwa, and the other principal chiefs, in these proscriptions, he may 
“ provoke a strife which wdl yet overwhelm him. He has done enough for 
“ justice, and even for revenge, which has been carried too far as regards Soor- 
“ tan Sing, whose death (which I sincerely regret) was a prodigal sacrifice." 
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than the few recorded woids addressed to Futteh Raj, whom he sent 
for to the Presence, on the day succeeding these events ^ “ Now you 
“ may perceive the reasons why I did not sooner give you office " This 
individual, the biothei of the late Induraj, was forthwith installed 
in the post of Dewan , and with the smews of war provided by the 
late sequestrations, the troops weie satisfied, while by the impression 
so sedulously propagated and believed, that be had only to call on 
the British power for what aid he reqiiiied, the whole feudal body 
was appalled : and the men, who would have hurled the tyi ant from 
his throne, now only sought to avoid his insidious snares, moie dan- 
gerous than open force. 

Neemaj was besieged and nobly defended ; but at length the son 
of Soortan capitulated, on receiving the sign-manual of his prince 
promising pardon and restoration, guaranteed by the commander of 
the mercenary bands. To the etenial disgrace of the Raja, he broke 
this pledge, and the boy had scarcely appeared in the besieging 
camp, when the civil officer produced the Raja’s mandate for 
his captivity and transmission to the Presence If it is painful 
to record this fact, it is pleasmg to add, that even the mercenary 
commander spurned the infamous injunction. “ No,” said he , “ on 
“ the faith of my pledge (buc/iim) he surrendered , and if the Raja 
« breaks his word, I will maint^ mine, and at least place him in 
" security.” He kept his promise, and conveyed him to the Aravulli 
mountains, whence he passed over to, and received piotection in 
Mewar. 

This and similar acts of treachery and cold-blooded tyranny com- 
pletely estranged all the chiefs Isolated as they weie, they could 
make no resistance against the meicenaiy battalions, amounting to 
ten thousand men, exclusive of the quotas , and they dai’ed not 
league for defence, fioni the dreaded threat held over them, of 
calling in the British troops ; and in a few months the whole feudal 
association of Marwar abandoned their homes and their country, 
seeking shelter m the neighbouring states from the Raja's cruel and 
capricious tyranny. To his connection with the British Govern- 
ment alone he was indebted for his bemg able thus to put forth the 
resources of his policy, which otheiwise he never could have 
developed either with safety or effect , nor at any former period of the 
history of Marwar could the most daring of its princes have under- 
taken, with any prospect of success, what Raja Maun accomplished 
under this alliance. 

These brave men found asylums in the neighbouring states of Kotah, 
Mdwar, Bikaner, and Jeipoor Even the faithful Amar Sing, whose 
fidelity no gratitude could ever repay, was obliged to seek refuge in 
exile He had stood Maun’s chief shield against the proscription ot 
Raja Bheem, when cooped up in Jhalore, and sold his wife’s orna- 
ments," even to her nose-ring,” to procure him the means of subsistence 
and defence. It was Anar Sing who saved him when, in the attempt 
upon Palli, he was unhorsed and nearly made prisoner. He was 
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among the four chiefs who remained by his fortunes when the rest 
deserted to the standai’d of the Pretender ; and he was one of the 
same body, who rescued the trophies of their disgrace from the hands 
of their enemies when on the road to Jcipoor Last of all, he was 
mainly instrumental m the Raja’s emancipation and in his lesump- 
tion of the reins of government Well might the fury of his revenge 
deserve the teim of madness ' In AD 1821, the greater chieftains 
of Marwar, thus driven into exile, were endeavouring to obtain the 
mediation of the Biitish authorities , but another year had elapsed 
without the slightest advance to accommodation. Their conduct has 
been exemplary, but their degrading position, dependent on the 
scanty resources of others, must of itself work a cure Their manly 
remonstrance addressed to the British functionary is already before 
the reader He did not hesitate to teU them, that if in due time no 
mediation was held out, they must depend on themselves for redress ' 

Such was the political condition of Marwar until the year 1823 
Had a demomacal spirit of revenge not blinded Raja Maun, he had 
a fine oppoi'tunity to lay the principles of order on a permanent 
basis, and to introduce those reforms necessary for his individual 
welfare as well as for that of the state. He had it in his power to 
modify the institutions, to cui'b without destroying the feudal chiefs, 
and to make the whole subseivient to the altered condition of affairs 
Instead of having the glory of fixing the constitution of his country, 
he has (reposing on external protection) broken up the entire feudal 
association, and rendered the paramount power an object of hatred 
instead of reverence 

Having thus rapidly .sketched the history of this interesting 
branch of the Rajpoot race, fiom the destruction of their ancient 
seat of empire, Canouj, and then settlement m the Indian desert 
more than six centimes ago, to the present day, it is impossible to 
quit the subject without a reflexion on the anomalous condition of 
their alliance with the British government, which can sanction the 
existence of such a state of tilings as we have just described It 
illustrates the assertions made in an early part of this work,j- of the 
ill-defined principles which guide all our treaties with the ll^jpoots, 
and which, if not early remedied, will rapidly progress to a state of 
things full of misery to them, and of inevitable danger to ourselves. 
These “ men of the soil,” as they emphatically designate themselves, 
cling to it, and their ancient and well-defined privileges, with an 
unconquerable pertinacity , in their endeavours to preserve them, 
whole generations have been swept away, yet has their strength 
increased in the very ratio of oppression. Where are now the 
oppressors ? the djmasties of Ghizni, of Ghor, the Ghiljis, the Lodis, 
the Pat’hans, the Timoors, and the demoralizing Mahratta ? The 
native Rajpoot has flourished amidst these revolutions, and sur- 
vived their fall ; and but for the vices of their internal sway, chiefly 


* Vol. I, p. 681. 


+ Vol. I, p. 112. 
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contracted from such association, would have risen to power upon 
the rum of their tyrants But internal dissension invited the spoiler ; 
and herds of avaricious Mahrattas and ferocious Pat’hans have 
reaped the haiwest of their folly. Yet all these faults were to be 
redeemed in their alhances with a people whose peculiar boast was, 
that wisdom, justice, and clemency were the corner-stones of their 
power, seeking nothing from them beyond the means for their 
defence, and an adherence to the vntues of order. How farthej^ro- 
tectmg power has redeemed its pledge, in allowing years to pass away 
without some attempt to remedy the anarchy we have described, the 
reader is in a condition to judge If it be said that we have tied up 
our hands by leaving them free agents in their mternal admimstra- 
tion, then let no offer of support be given to the head, for the oppres- 
sion of the vassal and his rights, co-equal with those of the sove- 
reign, and if our mediation cannot be exerted, let us withdraw 
altogether the checks upon the operation of their own system of 
government, and leave them free agents in reality. A wiser, more 
humane, and liberal policy would be, to impose upon ourselves the 
task of understanding their political condition, and to use our just 
influence for the restoration of then* mternal prosperity, and with it 
the peace, present as well as prospective, of an important part of 
our empire. The policy which such views would suggest, is to 
support the opinion of the vast majority of the Rahtores, and to 
seize the first opportunity to lend at least our sanction to an 
adoption, from the Edur branch, of Rahtore blood, not only unconta- 
minated, but heirs presumptive to Joda, and exclude the parricidal 
line which wdl continue to bring misery on the country If, how- 
ever, we apply only our own monarchical, nay despotic principles, to 
this feudal society, and interfere but to uphold a blind tyranny, 
which must dnve these brave chiefs to despair, it will be well to 
refiect and consider, from the acts we have related, of what they are 
capable. Very different, indeed, would be the deeds of prosci-ibed 
Rajpoots from those of vagabond Pmdames, or desultory Mahrattas ; 
and what a field for aggression and retreat ' Rumour asserts that 
they have already done themselves justice ; and that, driven to 
desperation, and ivith no power to mediate, the dagger has reached 
the heai't of Raja Maun ! If this be true, it is a retribution which 
might have been expected ; it was the only alternative left to the 
oppressed chiefs to do themselves justice. It is also said, that the 
‘ Pretended’ son of Raja Bheem is now on the gadi of Joda This 
is deeply to be lamented. Raja Dhonkul will see only the party 
who espoused his pretensions, and the Pokurn chief and faction will 
hold that place in the councils of his sovereign, which of right 
belongs to the head of his clan, the Champawut chief of Ahwa, an 
exile m Mdwar.* Jealousy, feuds, and bloodshed will be the conse- 
quence, which would at once be averted by an adoption from Edur. 
Were a grand council of Rajpoots to be convened, in order to ^just 


'* He was so when the author left India in 1823. 
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the question, nine-tenths would decide as proposed , the danger of 
interference would be neutralized, and peace and tranquillity would 
be the boon bestowed upon thousands, and, what is of some conse- 
quence, future danger to ourselves would be avoided. 


CHAPTER XVI 

Extent and population of Marwar — Classificaiion of vnhahUants . — JUx. — Raj- 
poots, sacerdotal, commercial, and servile tribes. — Sod. — Agricultural products — 
Matured productums — Salt lakes — Marble and hmestone quarries. — Tin, lead, 
and iron mines. — Alum. — Manufactures. — Com/mcrcud marts — Transit trade. 
— Padli, the emporium of Western India — Mercantde classes. — Khartras and 
Oswals — KutArs, or caraaans — Imports and exports enumerated — Charuns, 
the guardians of the caravans — Commercial dedine. — Causes — Opium monopoly. 
— Fairs of Moondhwa and Bhodotra — Admvnutratwn of justice — Pumshmeuts. 
— Raja Be^y Sin^s demency to prisoners, who are maintained by private diarxty. 
— Gaol deliveries on edipses, births, and accession of princes. — Sogiin, or ordeals : 
fire, water, burning od — Punchdets — Fiscal revenues and regulations. — BiittsA, 
or comment — Shenahs and Kunwanrs. — Taxes. — ^Anga, or capitation-tax — 
Gaswali, or pasturage — KewArl, or door-tax ; how originated . — Sayer, or 
imposts ; their amount — Dhannis, or collectors, — Revenues from the salt-lakes. 
— Tandas, or caravans engaged in this trade, — Aggregate revenues, — Mditary 
resources. — Mercenaries. — Feudal quotas — Schedule of feoffs — Qualijkation of 
a cavalier. 

The extreme breadth of Marwar lies between two points in the 
parallel of the capital, viz., Girap, west, and Shamgurh, on the 
Aravulli range, east. This hne measures two hundred and seventy 
British miles The greatest length, fixim the Sirohi frontier to the 
northern boundary, is about two hundred and twenty miles. From 
the remote angle, N N.E , in the Deedwanoh district, to the extremity 
of Sanchore, S.W , the diagonal measurement is three hundred and 
fifty miles The limits of Marwar are, however, so very irregular, 
and present so many salient angles and abutments into other states, 
that without a trigonometrical process we cannot arrive at a correct 
estimate of its superficial extent ; a nicety not, indeed, required. 

The most marked feature that diversifies the face of Maroo, is the 
river Looni, which, rising on her eastern frontier at Poshkur, and 
pursuing a westerly course, nearly bisects the country, and forms 
the boundary between the fertile and sterile lands of Maroo But 
although the tracts south of this stream, between it and the Aravulli, 
are by far the richest part of Marwar, it would be erroneous to 
deserve all the northern part as sterile. An ideal hne, passing 
throi^^JIagore and Jodpoor, to Bhalotra, will mark the just distinc- 
tion iSouth of this line will lie the districts of Deedwanoh, Nagore, 
Mairta, Jodpoor, Palli, Sojut, God war, Sewauoh, Jhalore, Beenmahl, 
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and Sanchore, most of which are fertile and populous , and we may 
assign a population of eighty souls to the square mile The space 
north of this line is of a very different character, but this requires a 
subdivision ; for while the north-east portion, which includes a por- 
tion of Nagoie, the large towns of Filodi, Pokurn, &c , may he calcu- 
lated at thirty, the remaining space to the south-west, as Oogadeoca- 
thul or ‘desert of Goga,’ Sheo, Barmair, Kotra, and Chotun, can 
scarcely be allowed ten. In round numheis, the population of Mar- 
war may be estimated at two millions of souls. 

Classes of Inhabitants — Of this amount, the following is the 
classification of the tiibes . — The Jits constitute five-eighths, the Raj- 
poots two-eighths, while the remaimng classes, sacerdotal,* commer- 
cial, and servile, make up the integial number If this calculation 
be near the truth, the Rajpoots, men, women, and children, will 
amount to five hundred thousand souls, which would admit of fifty 
thousand men capable of beanng arms, especially when we recollect 
that the Jits or Jats aie the industrious class. 

It is superfiuous to expatiate on the pecuhaiities of the Rahtore 
chaiacter, which we have endeavoured to extract from tlieir own 
actions It stands deservedly high in the scale of the “ thirty-six 
“ tribes,” and although debased by one besetting sin (the use of 
opium), the Rahtore is yet a noble animal, and requires only some 
exciting cause to shew that the spirit, which set at defiance the 
resouices of the empire in the zenith of its prosperity, is dormant 
only, not extinct. The reign of the present prince has done more, 
however, than even the arm,s of Arungzeb, to deteriorate the Rah- 
tores. Peace would recruit their thinned ranks, but the mistrust 
sworn in every house by unheard-of duplicity, has greatly demoial- 
ized the national character, which until lately stood higher than that 
of any of the cucumjacent tribes. A popular pnnce, until within these 
veiy few yeai's, could easily have collected a magnificent army, ek bdp 
cd Mtd, ‘ the sons of one father,’ round the ‘ gadi of Joda .’ in fact, the 
panchds huzar tunvar Rahtoran, meaning the ‘ fifty thousand Rah- 
tore swords,’ is the proverbial phrase to denote the muster of Maroo, 
of which they estimated five thousand cavalry. This was exclusive 
of the household and foreign troops supported on the fiscal lands. 
The Rahtore cavaliy was the best in India. There were several 
hoise-fairs, especially those of Bhalotra and Poshkur, where the homes 
of Cutch and Cattiawar, the jungle, and Mooltan, were brought in 
great numbers. Valuable horses were also bred on the western 
frontier, on the Looni, those of Bardurro being in high estimation. 
But the events of the last twenty years appear to have dried up 
every source of supply The breeding studs of Rardurro, Cutch, and 
the jungle are almost extinct, and supplies from the west of the Indus 
are intercepted by the Sikhs. The destruction of the predatory sys- 
tem, which created a constant demand, appears to have lessena^ the 

* The district of Sanchore is almost entirely Brahmin, forming a extinct 
tribe, called the Sanchora Brahmins. 
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supply. So much for the general peace which the successes of 
Britain have produced. 

In periods of civil commotion, or when the safety of the state was 
periled, we hear of one clan (the Champawut) mustering four 
thousand horse. But if ever so many of “ the sons of Champa” were 
congregated at one tune, it is an extraordmary occurrence, and far 
beyond the demand which the state has upon their loyalty. To esti- 
mate what may be demanded of them, we have only to divide the 
rent-roll by five hundred rupees, the qualification for a cavalier in 
Maroo, and to add, for each home, two foot-soldiers. A schedule of 
the greater feudal estates shall be appended 

Soil, Agriculture, Products — ^The following is the classification 
of the different heads of soil in Marwar — Ba'ikal, Chikni, Peela, and 
Suff^. The first (who.se etymology I know not) pervades the gi eater 
pait of the country, being a light sand, having little or no earthy 
admixture, and only fit to produce bajra (millet), moong, moth 
(pulse), t%l (sesamum), melons and gowdr. Chikni (fat), a black earth, 
pervades the district of Deedwanoh, Mairta, PaUi, and several of the 
feudal lands in God war. Wheat and giain are its products. The 
'peela (yellow) is a sandy clay, chiefiy about Kewnsir and the capital, 
also Jhalore and Bhalotra, and portions of other districts. It is best 
adapted for barley, and that kind of wheat called pattagdon (the 
other is Icatta-gdon) ; also tobacco, omons, and other vegetables : the 
staple millets are seldom grown in this. The euffdd (white) is almost 
puie silex, and grows little or nothmg, but after heavy falls of rain. 

The districts south of the Looni, as Palli, Sojut, and Godwar, ferti- 
lized by the numerous petty streams fiowing from the Aravulli, pio- 
duce abundantly every species of grain with the exception of bajra, 
which thrives best in a sandy soil ; and in Nagoie and Mairta consi- 
derable quantities of the richer giains are raised by inigation from 
wells. The extensive western divisions of Jhalore, Sanchore, and 
Beenmahl, containing five hundred and ten towns and villages, 
which are Khalisa, or ‘ fiscal land,’ possess an excellent soil, with 
the advantage of the rills from Aboo, and the great southern barrier ; 
but the demoralized government of Baja Maun never obtains from 
them one-third of their intrinsic capability, while the encroachment 
of the Sahries, and other robbers from the Sindie desert, encroach 
upon them often with impumty. Wheat, barley, rice, jooar (millet), 
moong (pulse), til (sesamum), are the chief products of the richer 
lands ; while amidst the sandy tracts they are confined to bajra, 
moong, and til. With good government, Marwar possesses abun- 
dance of means to collect stores against the visitations which afflict 
these northern regions : but prejudice steps in to aid the ravages of 
famme, and although water is near the surface in all the southern 
districts, the number of wells bears no proportion to those in Mewar 
The ll^-eat district of Nagore, of five hundred and sixty towns and 
villages, the appanage of the heirs-appaient of Maroo, in spite of 
physical difficulties, is, or has been made, an exception ; and the 
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immense sheet of sandstone, on which a humid soil is embedded, has 
been pierced throughout by the eneigies of ancient days, and con- 
tains gi eater aids to agiiculture than many more fertile tracts in 
the country. 

Natural productions — Marwar can boast of some valuable pro- 
ductions of her sterile plains, which make her an object of no little 
impoitance m the most distant and moie favoured regions ot India. 
The salt lakes of Pachbhadia, Deedwanoh, and Sambhur, are mines 
of wealth, and their produce is exported over the greater pai’t of 
Hindustan , while to the maible quanies ol Mokrano (which gives 
its name to the mineral), on her eastern fiontier, aU the splendid 
edifices of the imperial cities owe then grandeur. The mateiials 
used in the palaces of Dehli, Agia, then mosques, and tombs, have 
been conveyed from Marwar. The quanies, until of late yeai-s, 
yielded a considerable revenue , but the age for palacc-building in 
these regions IS no moie, and posteiity will ask with suipiise the 
sources of such luxury There are also limestone quanies near 
Jodpoor and Nagore , and the concrete called LunLur is abundant 
in many of the districts, and chiefly used for mortar Tin and lead 
are found at Sojut , alum about Palli, and iion is obtained lioin 
Beenmahl and the districts adjoining Guzzerat 

Manufactures — The manufactures of Marwar are of no gicat 
importance in a commercial point of view Abundance of coaise 
cotton cloths, and blankets, aie manufactured fiom the cotton and 
wool produced in the country, but they aie chiefly used there. 
Matchlocks, swords, and other wai'like implements, are fabi mated at 
the capital and at Falli , and at the lattei place they make boxes of 
iion, tinned, so as to resemble the tin boxes of Euiopc lion platters 
for culinaiy purposes are in such gicat demand as to keep the 
forges constantly going 

Commardal Marts — None of these states arc without traffic , each 
has her mart, or entrepdt , and while Mdwar boasts of Bhilwaia, 
Bikaner of Chooioo, and Amber of Malpooia (the city of wealth), 
the Rahtores claim Palli, which is not only the rival of the places 
just mentioned, but may make pietensions to the title of emporium 
of Rajpootana. These pretensions we may the more leadily admit, 
when we recollect that nine-tenths ot the bankers and commeicial 
men of India are natives of Maroodes, and these chiefly of the 
Jain faith The laity of the Khaiira sect send forth thousands 
to all parts of India, and the Oswals, so tcimcd from the town 
of Osi, near the Looni, estimate one hundicd thousand families 
whose occupation is commeice All these claim a Rajpoot descent, 
a fact entirely unknown to the Euiopean eiiquiier into the pecu- 
liaiities of Hmdu manneis The wealth acquired in foreign lands, 
from the Sutlej to the ocean, returns chiefly to then native soil ; 
but as neither primogeniture noi majorats arc sanctioned by the 
Jam lawgivers, an equal distribution takes place amongst all the 
sous, though the youngest (as amongst the Getes of Asia, and the 
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Jilts of Kent), receives often a double portion This arises when the 
division takes place while the parent is living, being the portion set 
apart for his own support, which ultimately falls to the youngest, 
with whom he probably resides It would be en’oneous to say this 
practice is extensive ; though sufficient instances exist to suppose 
it once was a principle.* The bare enumeration of the tribes fol- 
lowing commerce would fill a shoit chapter A priest of the Jains 
(my own teacher), who had for a senes ot years devoted his attention 
to foim a catalogue, which then amounted to nearly eighteen hv/ndred 
classes, renounced the pursuit, on obtaining from a brother priest, 
from a distant region, one hundred and fifty new names to add to 
his list 

Palli was the entrepdt for the eastern and western regions, where 
the productions of India, Cashmere, and China, were interchanged 
for those of Europe, Africa, Persia, and Arabia Caiavans (kutars), 
fiom the poits of Cutch and Guzzemt, imported elephant’s teeth, 
copper, dates, gum-arabic, boiax, coco-nuts, broad-cloths, silks, sandal 
wood, camphor, dyes, drugs, oxide and sulphuret of arsenic, spices, 
coftee, &e In exchange, they exported chintzes, dried Imits, jeeroh, 
assafoetida fiom Mooltan, sugar, opium (Kotah and Malwa), sdks and 
fine cloths, potash, shawls, dyed blankets, arms, and salt of home 
manufacture 

The loute of the caravans was by Sooie Bab, Sanchore, Beenmahl, 
Jhaloie to Fall!, and the guardians of the merchandize were almost 
invariably Charuns, a chaiacter held sacred by the Rajpoot The most 
desperate outlaw seldom dared to commit any outiage on caravans 
under the safeguard of these men, the bards of the Rajpoots. If not 
strong enough to defend their convoy with swoid and shield, they 
would thi eaten the robbers with Hie chandi, or ‘self-immolation;’ 
and proceed by degrees from a gash in the flesh to a death-wound, or 
if one victim was insufiicient a Avhole body of women and children 
was sacrificed (as in the case of the Bhamunia Bhats), for who.se 
blood the maraudei is declared responsible hereafter 

• There is nothing which so much employs the assessors ot justice, in those 
tribunals of arbitration, the punchdets, as the adjudication of questions of- 
property The highest compliment evei paid to the author, was by the hti- 
gants ot property amounting to half a million sterhng, which had been gomg 
the rounds of various jiuTic/idete and appeals to native prmces, alike unsatis- 
factory ir. Aeir results. They agreed to admit as final the decision of a court 
of his nommation. It was not without hesitation 1 accepted the mediation 
propounded through the British superintendent of Ajm§r (Mr. Wilder) ; but 
knowing two men, whose integnty as well as powers of invesbgation were 
above all encomium, I could not refuse. One of these had given a stnkmg 
instance of independence in support of the award his penetration had led hmi 
to pronounce, and which award being set aside on appeal, through favontism, 
he abjured every future call as an arbitrator He was not a wealthy man, but 
such was the homage paid to his integnty and talents, that the greatest despot 
in India found it politic to re-assemble the court, have the case re-considered, 
and permit justice to take its course. In like manner, his demand was, that, 
before he agreed to devote his time to unravelling all the intricacies of the case, 
both litigants should sign a inoochUla, or ‘ bond,’ to abide by the awaid. I 
have no recollection how it tcimiiiatcd. 
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Commerce has been almost extinguished within these last twenty 
yeais ; and paindoxical as it may appear, there was tenfold more 
activity and enterprize in the midst of that predatory warfai-e, which 
rendered India one wide arena of conflict, than in these days of 
universal pacification The toipedo touch of monopoly has had more 
elfect on the Kviars than the spear of the deseit Sarnie, or barivuttia 
(outlaw) Eajpoot — against its benumbing qualities the Chaiun’s 
dagger would fall innocuous , it sheds no blood, but it dries up its 
channels If the products of the salt-lakes of Bajpootana were 
preferred, even at Benares, to the sea-salt of Bengal, high impost 
duties excluded it from the market If the opium of Malwa and 
Harouti competed in the China market with our Patna monopoly, 
again we inteivened, not with high export duties, which we weie 
competent to impose, but by laying our shackles upon it at the 
fountain-head " Aut Caisar, aut nullus,” is our maxim in these 
regions ; and in a countiy where our agents are established only 
to pieserve political relations and the faith of treaties, the basis of 
which is non-interference in the intei-nal aiiangement of their affairs 
— albeit we have not a single foot of land m sovereignty, we set 
forth our perwanas, as peiemptory as any Russian ukase, and com- 
mand that no opium shall leave these countiies foi the accustomed 
outlets, under pain of confiscation Some, i elying on their skill in 
eluding our vigilance, or tempted by the high price which these 
measures produce, or perhaps reckoning upon our justice, and upon 
impunity if discoveied, tried new routes, until confiscation biought 
them to submission. 

We then put an arbitrary value upon the drug, and foiced the 
grower to come to us, and even take credit to ourselves for consulting 
his interests. Even admitting that such pi ice was a lemunerating 
one, founded upon an average of past yeans, still it is not the less 
arbitrary No allowance is made for plentiful or bad seasons, when 
the drug, owing to a scaicity, will bear a double price Our legisla- 
tion is for “ all seasons and their change ” But this virtual infrac- 
tion of the faith of treaties is not confined to the grower or retailer , 
it affects others m a variety of ways, it injures our reputation and 
the welfare of those upon whom, for benevolent purposes, we have 
forced our protection The transit duties levied on opium formed 
an item in the revenues of the piinces of Bajpootana , but confisca- 
tion guards the passes of the Aravulli and Guzzerat, and unless the 
smuggler wrap up his cargo in ample folds of deceit, the Rajpoot 
may go without his ‘ urtil-pdni,’ the infusion of this poison, dearer 
to him than life. It is in vain to urge that sufiicient is allowed for 
home consumption. Who is to be the judge of this ? or who is so 
blind as not to see that any latitude of this kind would defeat the 
monopoly, which, impohtic in its ongin, gave lise in its progress to 
fraud, gambling, and neglect of more important agricultural economy ? 
But this policy must defeat itself the excess of quantity produced 
will dimmish the value of the original (Patna) monopoly, if its now 
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deteriorated quality should fail to open the eyes of the quick-sighted 
Chinese, and exclude it from the mai’kot altogether.* 

Fairs — ^There were two annual fairs in his country, Moondhwa 
and Bhalotra, the fiist chiefly for cattle. The merchandize of various 
countries was exposed and purchased by the merchants of the adjoining 
states. It commenced with the month of Magb, and lasted during six 
Aveeks The other was also for cattle of all kinds, horses, oxen, camels, 
and the merchandize enumerated amongst the imports and expoits 
of Palli Persons from all parts of India frequented them ; but all 
these signs of prosperity are vanishing. 

Administration of Just%ce — The administration of justice is now 
very lax in these communities ; but at no time were the customary 
criminal laws of Bajpootana sanguinary, except in respect to politi- 
cal Climes, which were very summarily dealt with when practicable. 
In these feudal associations, however, such crimes are esteemed 
individual offences, and the whole power of the government is con- 
centrated to punish them , but when they are committed against 
the community, justice is tempered with mercy, if not benumbed 
by apathy In cases even of murder, it is satisfied with fine, corporal 
punishment, imprisonment, confiscation, or banishment Inferior 
Climes, such as larcenies, were punished by fine and impiisonment, 
and, when practicable, restitution , or, in case of inability to pay, 
corpoial punishment and confinement But under the present lax 
system, when this impoverished government has to feed criminals, 
it may be supposed that their prisons are not overstocked. Since 
Baja Beejy Sing’s death, the judgment-seat has been vacant. His 
memoiy is held in high esteem tor the administration of justice, 
though he carried clemency to excess. He never confirmed a sen- 
tence of death ; and there is a saying of the criminals, yet extant, 
more demonstrative of his humanity than of good policy : “ When at 
“ laige we cannot even get rahri (porridge), but in prison we eat 
“ ladoo (a sweetmeat) ” Heie, as at Jeipoor, confined criminals are 
maintained by individual charity; and it is a well-known fact, that 
at the latter place, but for the humanity of the mercantile classes, 
especially those of the Jam persuasion, they might starve. Perhaps 
it is the knowledge of this circumstance, which holds back the hand 
of the government, or its agents, who may apply to their own uses 
the prison-fare. When once confined, the cnminals are little thought 
of, and neglect answers all the ends of cruelty. They have, however, 
a source of consolation unknown to those who have passed “ the 
“ bridge of sighs,” or become inmates of the ‘ ovMieUes' of more 
civilized regions. That fortitude and resignation which religion 
alone can bestow on the one, is obtained through superstition by the 
other ; and the prayers of the prison are poured forth for one of 
those visitations of Providence, which, in humbling the proud, 

♦ The author learns that important modifications of this system have been 
made by the legislative authorities at home . of their extent he is ignorant, 
except that remuneration to chiefs for the loss of transit duties has not been 
omitted. This is as it should be < 
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prompts acts of mere}' to othera in order to ensure it to themselves. 
The celestial phenomena of eclipses, whether of the sun or moon, 
although predicted by the Pundits, who for ages have possessed the 
most approved theory for calculation, are yet looked upon with 
religious awe by the mass, and as “foreboding change to minces” 
Accordingly, when darkness dims the beams of Surya or Chandra, 
the face of the prisoner of Maroo is lighted up with smiles ; his 
deliverance is at hand, and he may join the crowd to hoot and yell, 
and frighten the monstei Bahoo* from his hold of the “ silver-moon ” j* 
The birth of a son to the prince, and a new reign, are events like- 
wise joyful to him. 

The tiial by sogim, literally ‘oath of purgation,’ or ordeal, still 
exists, and is occasionally had recourse to in Maroo, as in other paits 
of Kajpootana ; and, if fallen into desuetude, it is not that these 
judgments of God (as they were styled in the days of European bar- 
barism) are less relied on, but that society is so unhinged that even 
these appeals to chance find no subjects for practice, excepting by 
Zalim Sing, and he to the last canied on, his antipathy to the 
dliakuna (witches) of Hai-outi, who were always submitted to the 
process by ‘ water.’ Trial by ordeal is of veiy ancient date in India . 
it was by ‘ fire’ that Rama proved the puiity of Seeta, after her 
abduction by Ravana, and in the same manner as practised by one 
of our Saxon kings, by making her walk over a red-hot ploughshare. 
Besides the two most common tests, by fire and water, there is a 
third, that of washing the hands m boiling oil It should be stated, 
that, m all cases, not only the selection but the appeal to any of 
these ordeals is the voluntary act of the htigants, and chiefly after 
the Punch&tes, or courts of arbitration, have failed Where justice 
is denied, or bribery shuts the door, the suflerer will dare his adver- 
sary to the sogun, or submission to the judgment of God ; and the 
solemnity of the appeal carries such weight, that it brings redress 
of itself, though cases do occur where the challenge is accepted, 
and the author has conversed with individuals who have witnessed 
the operation of each of the ordeals. 

FuTichdeta — The Punchilets arbitrate in civil cases. From 
these courts of equity, there is an appeal to the Raja •, but 
as unanimity is required in the judges, and a fee or fine must 
be paid by the appellant, ere his case can come before the prince, 
litigation is checked. The constitution of this court is simple. The 
plaintiff lays his case before the Hakim of the district, or the Patel 
of the village where he resides. The plaintiff and defendant have 
the right ot naming the villages (two, each,) from whence the mem- 
bers of the Punch3,et are to be diawn Information is accoidingly 
sent to the Patels of the villages specified, who, with their respective 
Patwams (Registers), meet at the At’ha6 or ‘village-court’ Wit- 

• The Rajpoots and Hindus in general hold precisely the same idea, of the 
cause of eclipses, as the Gete of Scandinavia 

t Chandra-^. The moon is represented by silver, which is called after her 
(oi him) chaiidi. 
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nesses are summoned and examined on oath, the most common of 
which IS the ‘allegiance to the thione,’ resembling the 

ancient adjuiation of the Scythians as recorded by Herodotus. This 
oath is, however, more restricted to Rajpoots , the other classes have 
various forms based upon then religious notions When the proceed- 
ings are finished, and judgment is given, jjhe Hakim puts his seal 
thereto, and carries it into effect, or piepaies it for appeal It is 
affiimed that, in the good times of Rajpootana, these simple tribunals 
answeied every puipose 

Fiscal Revenues — The fiscal i-evenues of Marwar are derived from 
various sources , the principal aie, 

1st — “ The Klialisa or ‘ crown-lands 

2d — “ The salt lakes , 

3d. — “ Transit and impost duties , 

4th — “ Miscellaneous taxes, termed Hasil ” 

The entire amount of personal revenue of the piinces of Marwar 
does not at present" exceed ten lacs of inipees (£100,000 sterling), 
though in the reign of Beejy Sing, half a centuiy ago, they yieldecl 
full sixteen lacs, one-half of which ainse from the salt lakes alone. 
The aggregate revenue of the feudal lands is estimated as high as 
fifty lacs, or £500,000. It may be doubted whether at present they 
yield half this sum The feudal contingents are estimated at five 
thousand horse, besides foot, the qualification being one cavalier and 
two foot-soldiers for eveiy thousand rupees of income. This low 
estimate is to keep up the nominal value of estates, notwithstanding 
their great deterioration ; for a ‘ knight’s fee’ of Marwai- was formerly 
estimated at five hundred rupees. 

The sum of ten lacs, mentioned as the gross income of the prince, 
is what is actually realized by the treasury, for there are many public 
servants provided for out of the crown-lands, whose estates are not 
included. 

The revenues are collected from the ryots in kind. A corn-rent, 
the only one recognized in ancient India, and termed Buttad, or 
‘ division,’ is apportioned equally between the prince and the hus- 
bandman : a deviation from the more lenient practice of former 
times, which gave one-fourth, or one-sixth to the sovereign. Besides 
this, the cultivator has to pay the expense of guarding the crops, and 
also those who attend the proce^ of division An assessment of two 
rupees is made on eveiy ten maunds,* which more than covers the 
salaries paid to the Shinahs (watchmen), and Kvmmms,-^ axiA 
leaves a surplus divided by the Fate! and village register (Pcdwarri). 
A cart-load of hwrhi (the stalks of joodr and hajra) is exacted from 
every cultivator as fodder for the prince’s cattle , but this is com- 
muted for a rupee, except in seasons of scarcity, when it is stored up 
The other oflScera, ,?.s the Patwarris and Pat&s, are paid out of the 

* The maund is about seventy-five lbs. weight. + Kun, ‘ corn.’ 
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respective shares of the faimer and the crown, viz., one-fourth of a 
seer each, from every maund of produce, or an eightieth part of the 
gross amount The cultivators of the Pattawuts or feudal chiefs, ai'e 
much better off’thau those of the Khalisa from them only two- 
fifths are exacted , and in lieu of all other taxes and cbai'ges, a land- 
tax of twelve rupees is levied on eveiy hundred heegas of land culti- 
vated. The cultivators repay this mild assessment by attachment 
to the chiefs 

Angah is a poll-tax (from atiga ‘ the body’) of one rupee, levied 
on adults of either sex throughout Mai'wai’. 

Gasmali is a graduated tax on cattle, or, as the term imports, the 
right of pastuie. A sheep or goat is estimated at one anna (one-six- 
teenth of a rupee) , a buffalo eight annas, or half a rupee , and each 
camel, three rupees 

Kitv&n is a tax on doors (hewdr), and is considered peculiarly 
oppressive. It was first imposed by Beejy Sing, when, towards the 
latter' end of his reign, his chie& rebelled, and retired in a body to 
Palli to concert schemes for deposing him. Thither he fruitlessly 
followed in order to pacify them, and on his return found the gates 
(kdwdr) of his capital shut in his face, and Bheem Sing placed upon 
the gaai To supply the pecuniary exigencies consequent upon this 
embarrassing situation, he appealed to his subjects, and proposed a 
‘ benevolence,’ in aid of his necessities, of three rupees for each house, 
giving it a denomination from the cause whence it originated 
Whether employed as a punishment of those who aided his anta- 
gonist, or as a convenient expedient of finance, he converted this 
temporary contribution into a permanent tax, which continued until 
the necessities of the confederacy against the present prince, Baja 
Maun, and the usurpation of the fiscal lands by the Pat’hans, made 
him raise it to ten rupees on each house. It is, however, not equally 
levied ; the number of houses in each township being calculated, it 
is laid on according to the means of the occupants, and the poor man 
may pay two rupees, while the wealthy pays twenty. The feudal 
lands are not exempted, except m cases of special favour 

In estimating the amount of the sayer, or imposts of Marwar, it 
must be borne in mind that the schedule appended represents what 
they have been, and perhaps might again be, rather than what they 
now are. These duties are subject to fluctuation in all countries, but 
how much more in those exposed to se many visitations from preda- 
tory foes, civil strife, and famine ! There is no reason to doubt that, 
in the “ good old times” of Maroo, the amount, as taken from old 
records, may have been realized : 

Jodpoor Rs. 76,000 

Nagore 76,000 

Deedwanoh 10,000 


Carried over... 161,000 
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Brought forwai'd... 161,000 


Furbutsir 44,000 

• Mairta 11,000 

Koleah 5,000 

Jhalore 25,000 

PalU 75,000 

Jessole and Bhalotra fairs 41,000 

Beenmahl 21,000 

Sanchore 6,000 

Filodi 41,000 


Total 4,30,000 


The Dhannis, or collectoi-s of the customs, have monthly salaries 
at the large towns, while the numerous petty agents are paid by a 
per centage on the sums collected The aayer, or imposts, include 
all those on gram, whether of foreigh impoitation, or the home-grown, 
in transit from one district to another. 

The revenue arising from the produce of the salt lakes has deterio- 
rated with the land and commercial revenues ; and, though affected by 
political causes, is yet the most certain branch of income. The 
following schedule exhibits what has been derived from this luciative 
source ot wealth : 


Pachbhadra 

Filodi 

Deedwanoh 

Sambhur 

Nowah 


... Rs. 2,00,000 

1,00,000 

1,15,000 

1,00,000 


Total. .. . 

7,15,000 


This productive branch of industry still employs thousands of 
hands, and hundreds of thou-sands of oxen, and is almost entirely 
in the hands of that singular race of beings called Bv/fijarroLS, some 
of whose tandas, or caravans, amount to 40,000 head of oxen. The 
salt is exported to eveiy region of Hindustan, from the Indus to the 
Ganges, and is universally known and sold under the title of So/whhv/r 
Loon, or ' salt ot Sambhur,’ notwithstanding the quality of the 
different lakes varies, that of Pachbhadra, beyond the Looni, being 
most esteemed.* It is produced by natural evaporation, expedited 
by dividing the surface into pans by means of mats of the Si/rkv/nda 
grass, which lessens the superficial agitation. It is then gathered 


The average selling price at Jodpoor is two nipees the maund ; four at 
^mbhur and Deedwanoh, and five at Pachbhadra, Filodi, and Nowah. Why 
the price at the capital is fifty per cent, lower than elsewhere, 1 know not, even 
it this statement is correct. 
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and heaped up infco immense masses, on whose summit they burn a 
vaiiety of alkaline plants, such as the saji, by which it becomes 
impervious to the weathei 

We may recapitulate what the old archives state of the aggregate 
fiscal revenues in past times, amounting to nearly thirty lacs of 
rupees It would be hazardous to say to what extent the amount 
was over-rated : 


1st — KJialisa, or fiscal land, from 1,48-1< towns 

and villages ... Rs. 15,00,000 

2d — /Siayei’ or imposts 4,30,000 

3d —Salt lakes 7,15,000 

4th — Hasil, or miscellaneous taxes , fluctuating 

and uncertain , not less than 3,00,000 


Total 29,45,000 

Feudal and ministciial estate.s 50,00,000 

Grand Total, ... 79,45,000 


Thus the united fiscal and feudal levenues of Marwar aie said to 
have amounted almost to eighty lacs of rupees (£800,000) If they 
ever did leach this sum, which may be doubted, we do not err in 
affinning that they would now be over-rated at half that amount 
Large fortunes are said to centre' in the families of the ex-mimsters, 
especially the Singwi family, leported to be immensely rich Their 
wealth is deposited in foieign capitals But much bullion is lost to 
the currency of these countries by the habits of secietmg money. 
A very large treasure was discovered in Nagore by Beejy Sing, when 
demolishmg some old buildings 

Military Fwces — It only lemains to state the military resources 
of the Rahtores, which fluctuate with then revenues The Rrijas 
maintain a foreign mercenary force upon their fiscal revenues to 
overawe their own turbulent vassalage These are chiefly Rohilla 
and Afghan infantry, aimed with muskets and matchlocks; and 
having cannon and sufficient discipline to act in a body, they are 
formidable to the Rajpoot cavaliers Some years ago, !^ja Maun 
had a corps of three thousand five hundred foot, and fifteen hundred 
horse, with twenty-five guns, commanded by Hiuidall Khan, a native 
of Panniput He has been attached to the family ever .since the 
reign of Beejy Smg, and is (or was) familiarly addressed Icaka, or 
‘ uncle,’ by the prince There was also a brigade of those monastic 
militants, the Bisliensiuaims, under their leader, Kaimdas, consisting 
of seven hundred foot, three hundred horse, and an establishment of 
rockets (bhan), a very ancient instrument of Indian warfare, and 
mentioned long before gunpowder was used in Europe At one 
period, the Raja maintained a foreign force amounting to, or at least 
mustered as, eleven thousand men, of which number two thousand 
five hundred were cavalry, with fifty-five guns, and a lockct estab- 

20 
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lishment Besides a monthly pay, lands to a considerable amount 
were granted to the commandeis of tlie different legions By these 
overgrown establishments, to maintain a supeiiority ovoi the feudal 
lords which has been undermmed by the causes related, the demoral- 
ization and rum of this country have been accelerated The exist- 
ence of such a species of foiee, opposed in moral and religious 
sentiment to the letaineis of the state, has only tended to widen the 
breach between them and their head, and to destroy every feeling 
of confidence 

In Mewar, there are sixteen great chiefs , in Ambdr twelve ; in 
Mai war eight The following table exhibits their names, clans, 
residences, and lated revenue The contingent requiied by their 
princes may be estimated by the quahfication of a cavalier, vis., one 
for eveiy five hundred rupees of rent 


Names of Chiefs. 

Clans. 

Places of 
Abode. 

n 


FIRST 

CLASS 


1, KesaiiSing .. 

2. Buktawar Sing . 

Champawut . . 
Koompawut .. 

Ahwa 

Asope 

100,000 

60,000 

3. SalimSmg .... 

Champawut . 

Pokum 

100,000 

4. Soortan Sing . 

Oodawut . . 

Neemaj 

60,000 

6 

Maartea . 

Beoh . . 

25,000 

6. AjltSing 

7. 

Mairtea 

Eurrumsote | 

Ganorah .. .. 
Kewnsir, or ) 
Keemsir ) 

80,000 

40,000 



8 

Bhatti ......... 

Khejurla 

25,000 





Eemarks. 


Premier noble of 
Marwar Of this 
sum, half is the ori- 
ginal grant ■ the 
rest IS by usurpa- 
tion of the inferior 
branches of his clan. 

The Fokurn chief 
U by far the most 
powerful in hlor- 
war. 

The fief of N'ee- 
maj IB now under 
sequestration, smee 
the last incumbent 
was put to death 
by the Raja. 

The Maartea is 
deemed the bravest 
of all the Bahtore 
clans. 

This feoff formed 
one of the mxteen 
great feoffs of Md- 
war. The town, 
which is large, has 
been dismantled, 
and several villages 
sequestrated. 

The only foreign 
chief in the first 
grade of the nobles 
of Harwar. 
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Names of Chiefs. 

Clans. 

Places of 
Abode. 

Revenue 

Remarks. 


SECOND 

CLASS. 



1 Seonat Sing . 

Oodawut .. . 

Koochaman . 


A chief of QODsi* 

2 Soortan Sing 

.Joda 

Khan-Qa-dewa 

25,000 

derable power. 

3 Pirthi Sins . 

Oodawut 

Chiindawul . 

25,000 


4. Tez Sing . 

Do. 

Khadd 

25,000 


5 Anar Sing . .. 

Bliatti 

Aliore 

11,000 

In exile. 

6. J.iit Sing 

Koompawut 

Baggon . . . 

40,000 


7 Pudum Sing 

Do 

Gui&ingpoora 

25,000 


8 

Man tea 

MeJitn 

40,000 


9. Kurrun Sing 

Oodawut 

Marote 

15,000 


10. Zalini Sing . 

Koompawut 

Boat 

15,000 


11. Soivae Sing 

Joda 

Chaupur 

15,000 


12 


Boodsoo 

20,000 


13. Seodan Sing 

Chainpaivut 

Kdotah (gieat) 

40,000 


14 Z.ilim Sing .. . 

Do 

Hmsolali 

10,000 


15. Sawul Sing 

Do. . 

Degode 

10,000 


16. Hookun Sing 

Do. 

Kdotah (little) 

11,000 

- 


These arc tlie piincipal chieftains of Mai-war, holding lands on tho 
tenure of service Theie aie many who owe allegiance and seiwice 
on emergencies, the allodial vassals of Mai’war, not enumerated in 
this list , such as Bannair, Kottoiah, Jessole, Phulsoond, Birgong, 
Bankuria, Kalindri, Baroonda, Avho could muster a stiong numerical 
force if their good-will weie conciliated, and the prince could enforce 
his requisition. The specified census of the estates may not be 
exactly correct The foregoing is fiom an old record, which is in all 
probabihty the best they have , for so rapid are the changes in tliese 
countries, amidst the anarchy and rebellion we have been describing, 
that the civil officera would deem it time thrown away, to foim, as 
in past times, an exact patta’buJiye, or ‘register’ of feofl's The 
ancient qualification was one hoiseman and two foot soldiers, " when 
“ required,” for each five hunched rupees in the rental , but as the 
estates have been curtailed in extent and diminished in value, in 
order to keep up their nominal amount, one thousand is now the 
qualification. 
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CHAPTER I 

Origin of the stale of Bikaner — Beeha, the founder — Condition of the aborigi- 
nal Jits or Getes. — The number and extensive diffusion of this Scythic race, 
still a majority of the peasantry in Western Rajpootana, and perhaps in 
Northern India. — Their pursuits pastoral, their government patriarchal, their 
religion of a mixed hind. — List of the Jit cantons of Bikaner act the irruption 
of Beeka. — Causes of the success of Beeka — Voluntary surrender of the supre- 
macy of the Jit eldeis to Beeka — Conditions — Charcudenstic of the Geiic 
people throughout India — Proofs. — Invasion of the Johyas by Beeka and his 
Jit subjects. — Account of the Johyas — Conquered by Beeka. — He vrrests 
Bhagorefrom the Bhaitis, and founds Bikaner, the capital, A.D. 1489 — IIis 
uncle Kandul makes conquests to the north,— Death of Beeka — His son Noon- 
kurn succeeds — Makes conquests from the Bhaitis — His son Jaet succeeds — 
Enlarges the power of Bikaner. — Ras Sing succeeds — The Jitsof Bikansr lose 
their liberties — The state rises to importance — RaJe Sing’s connexion with 
Ahber. — His honours and power. — The Johyas revolt and are exterminated . — 
Traditions of Alexander thcGreal amongst the ruins of the Johyas — Examined 
— The Pooniah Jits vanquished by Ram Sing, the Raja’s brother. — Their sub- 
jection imperfect. — Ras Sinfs daughter weds prince Selim, afterwards Jehangir 
— RaJe Sing succeeded by hu son Kurrun — The three eldest sons ofKurrun fall 
in the imperial service — Anbp Sing, the youngest, succeeds — Quells a rebellion 
in Gabul — His death uncei lain, — Siiroop Sing succeeds. — He is killed — 
Sujaun Sing, Zooranaun Sing, Guj Sing, and Raj Sing succeed — The latter 
poisoned by his brother by another mother, who usurps the throne, though 
opposed by the chiefs — He murdeis the rightful hen, las nephew. — Civil war 
— Muster-roll of the chiefs. — The usuiper attacks Jodpoor. — Present state of 
Bikaner. — Account of Beedavati. 

Bikaner holds a secondary rank amongst the principahties of Raj- 
pootana It IS an oflset of Marwar, ite princes being scion s of the 
house of Joda, who established themselves by conquest on the 
northern frontier of the pai’ent state , and its position, in the heart of 
the desert, has contributed to the maintenance of their independence 
It was in S 1515 (A D 1459), the year in which Joda transfen-ed 
the seat of government from Mundore to Jodpoor, that his son Beeka, 
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under the guidance of his uncle Kandul, led three hundred of the 
sons of Sdoji to enlarge the boundaiies of Rahtoie dominion amidst 
the sands of Maroo Beeka was stimulated to the attempt by the 
success of his brother Beeda, who had lecently subjugated the terii- 
tory inhabited by the Mohils foi ages 

Such expeditions as that of Beeka, undertaken expressly for con- 
quest, weie almost uniformly successful The invadeis set out with 
a determination to slay or be slain , and these forays had the addi- 
tional stimulus of bemg on ‘ fated days,’ when the warlike creed of 
the Rajpoots made tlie abstraction of temtory from foe or friend a 
matter of religious duty 

Beeka, with his band of three hundred, fell upon the Sanklas of 
Jangloo, whom they massacred This exploit brought them in con- 
tact with the Bhattis of Poogul, the chief of which gave his daugh- 
ter m maiTiage to Beeka, who fixed Ins head-quaiters at Koium- 
desir, where he erected a castle, and giadually augmented Ins con- 
quests from the neighbouihood 

Beeka now approximated to the settlements of the Jits or Getes, 
who had for ages been established in these and abodes ; and as the 
lands they held foim a eonsideiable portion'of the state of Bikaner, 
it may not be uninteresting to give a sketch of the condition of this 
smgular people prior to the son of Joda establishing the feudal sys- 
tem of Rajwarra amongst them pastoral commonwealths 

Of this celebrated and widely-spiead race, wo have akeady given 
a succinct account* * * § It appears to have been the most numeious 
as well as the most conspicuous of the tnbes of ancient Asia, from 
the days of Tomyns and Cyrus to those of the present Jit piince of 
Lahore, whose successor, if he be endued with similar energy, may, 
on the reflux of population, find himself seated in their original 
haunts of central Asia, to which they have alieady considerably 
advanced f In the fourth century, we find a Yuti or Jit kingdom 
established in the Punjab but how much eaalier this people colon- 
ized those regions we aie ignorant At every step made by Maho- 
medan power in India, it encountered the Jits On their memoiable 
defence of the passage of the Indus against Mahmood, and on the 
war of extirpation waged against them by Timoor, both m their 
primeval seate in Maver-ool-nehr, as well as east of the Sutlej, we 
have already enlarged , while Babei, in his Commentaaies, mfoims 
us that, in all his irruptions into India, he was assailed by multi- 
tudes of Jits§ during his progress through the Punjab, the peasantiy 


* Vol 1, p. 96, Hist, of the Rajpoot tubes — A} tide, Jits, or Getes. 

t Runjeet has long been in possession of Feshore, and entertained views on 
Cabul, the disorganized condition of which kingdom affords him a favourable 
opportunity of realizing them 

t See Inscription, Vol I, p. 700. 

§ “ On Fnday the 14th (Dec. 29, A.D. 1525), of the first Rebi, we arrived at 
Sulkote. Every time thiit 1 have entered Hindostan, the Jits and Guj'ers have 
regularly pouied doun in prodigious numbers from their hills and wilds, in 
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of which region, now proselytes to Islam, are chiefly of this tribe ; as 
well as the militaiy retameis, who, as sectarian followers of Nanuk, 
mei’ge the name of Jit, or Jat, into that of Sihh or ‘ disciple ’* 

In short, whether as Yuti, Gctes, Jits, Juts, or Jats, this race far 
surpassed in numbeis, thiee centuiics ago, any other tube or race in 
India; and it is a fact that they now constitute a vast majoiity of 
the peasantry of western Rajwaiiu,, and peihaps of northern 
India. 

At what period those Jits established themselves in the Indian 
desert, we arc, as has been already observed, eiitiicly ignorant , but 
even at the time of the Rahtoie invasion of these communities, their 
habits confirmed the tradition of their Scythic origin They led 
chiefly a pastoral life, were guided, but not governed by the elders, 
and with the exception ot adoration to the ‘universal mother’ 
(Bhavsvni), incainate in the person of a youthful Jitnl, they were 
utter ahens to the Hindu theocracy In fact, the doctrines of the 
great Islamite samt, Shekh Fureed, appeal to have overturned the 
pagan rites brought fram the Jaxaites , and without any settled 
ideas on religion, the Jits of the desert jumbled all their tenets 
together. They considefed themselves, m short, as a distinct class, 
and, as a Poomah Jit informed me, “ thou vjuttun was far beyond 
" the Five Eiveis ” Even in the name of one of the six communities 
(the Asiag'h), on whose submission Beeka’founded his now state, we 
have neaaly the Asl, the chief of the four tubes from the Oxus and 
Jaxartes, who overturned the Greek kingdom of Bactiia 

The period of Rahtore domination over these patriai’chal commu- 
nities was intermediate between Timoor’s and Babei’s invasion of 
India. The foirner, who was the founder of the Chagitai dynasty, 
boasts of the myriads of Jit souls he " consigned to perdition” on the 
desert plains of India, as well asm Tiansoxiana, so we may con- 
clude that successive migrations of this people from the great 
“ storehouse of nations” went to the lands east of the Indus, and that 
the communities who elected Beeka as their sovereign, had been 
established therein for ages The extent of their possessions justifies 
this conclusion ; for nearly the whole of the' temtoiy fonning the 
boundaries of Bikaner was poss&ssed by the six Jit cantons, viz : 

1. Pooniah, 4 Asiag’h, 

2 Godarra, 5. Beniwal, 

3. Sarun, 6 Johya, or Joweya ; 


order to carry off oxen and buffaloes.” Tlie learned commentator draws a 
distinction between the Jit mhabitanta of the Punjab and of India, which is 
not mamtainable. 

* “ It is worthy of remark,” says Colonel Pitman (who accompanied Mr. 
Elphinstone to Cabul), “ that m the two first Do3:behs (leturn of the embassy), 
“ we saw very few Sikhs, the J.at cultivators ot the soil being in gener.'d 
“ Moosulmauns, and in complete subjugation to the Sikhs.” 
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though this last is hy some termed a ramification of the Yadu-Bhatti : 
an amliation by no means invalidating their claims to he considered 
of Jit or Yuti oiigin * 

Each canton bore the name of the community, and was subdivided 
into distiicts Besides the six Jit cantons, there were three more 
simultaneously wiested from Rajpoot proprietors , v\z, Bhagore, the 
Kharii-putta. and Mohilla The six Jit cantons constituted the 
central and northern, while those of the Rajpoots formed the western 
and southern fi on tiers 

Dispo^tion of tJie Gantotis at that period. 


Cantons. No. of Villages Districts 

1 — Pooniah 300 Bliaderan, Ajitpoor, Seedmookh, Rajgur’h, 

Dadiewoli, Sankoo, &c. 

2 — Beniwal 150 Bookurko, Sondurie, Munohurpoor, Kooie, 

Bae, &c 

3. — Johya GOO Jaetpoor, ICoombanoli, Maliajin, Peepasir, 


Oodipoor, &c. 

4. — ^Asiag’h . . . 150 Raotsir, Bumsir, Dandoosir, Gundaeli. 

5 — Sarun 300 Kaijur, Phoag, Boochawas, Sowa^ Badinoo, 

Siisilah, &c 

6 — GodaiTa 700 Poondrasir, Gos^nsir (gi’eat), Shekhsir, 

Guisisir, Garibdesir, Rungajrsir, Kaloo, 

&c 

Total in the six 
Jit cantons 2,200 

7. — ^Bhagore 300 BikanA’, Nal, Kailali, Rajasir, Suttasir, 

Chuttuigur’h, Rindisir, Beetnok’h, 
Bhavanipoor, Jeimulsir, &c. 

8 — ^Mohilla 140 Chaupur (capital of Mohilla), Saondah, 

Heiasir, Gopalpoor, Cliai was, Beedasir, 
Ladnoo, Mulsisir, Khurboosia-ra-kote. 

9 — Kharri-putta, 

or salt distiict 30 

Grand Total. 2,670 

With such rapidity were states formed in those times, that in a 
few years after Beeka left his paternal roof at Mundore, he was lord 
over 2,670 villages, and by a title far stronger and more ligitimate 
than that of conquest — the spontaneous election of the cantons. 
But although three centuries have scarcely past since their amalga- 
mation into a sovereignty, one-half of the villages cease to exist ; 

* The Jits of the Agra province consider themselves illegitimate descendants 
of the Yadiis of Biana, and have a tradition that their xvuttun is Candahar. 
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nor are there now 1,300 forming the raj of Soorut Sing, the present 
occupant and lineal descendant of Beeka 

The Jits and Johyas of these regions, who extended over all the 
noithein desert even to the Gaiah, led a pastoral life, their wealth 
consisting in their cattle, which they reared in great numbers, dispos- 
ing of the supei flinty, and of the ghee (butter clarified) and wool, 
through the medium of Saisote (Sarasvati) Brahmins (who, in these 
regions, devote themselves to trafiic), receiving in return grain and 
other conveniences or necessaries ot life 

A variety of causes conspiied to facilitate the formation of the 
state of Bikandr, and the reduction of the ancient Scytliic simplicity 
of the Jit communities to Rajpoot feudal sway ; and although the 
success of his brother Beeda over the Mohils in some degree paved 
the way, his bloodless conquest could never have happened but for 
the presence of a vice which has dissolved all the republics of the 
world The jealousy of the Johyas and Godarras, the two most 
powerful of the six Jit cantons, was the immediate motive to the 
propitiation of the ‘ son of Joda besides which, the communities 
found the band of Beeda, which had extirpated the ancient Mohils 
when living with them in amity, most troublesome neighbours. 
Euither, they were desirous to pl^e between them and the Bhattis 
of Jessulmdr a more powerful barrier, and last, not least, they 
dieaded the hot valour and ‘thust for land’ which characterized 
Beeka’s retainers, now contiguous to them at Jangloo For these 
weighty reasons, at a meeting of the ‘ elders’ of the Godams, it was 
resolved to conciliate the Rahtore. 

Pandil was the patriarchal head of the Godarras ; his residence 
was at Shekhsir.* The ‘ elder’ of Roneah was next in rank and 
estimation to Pandii, in communities where equality was as absolute 
as the proprietary light to the lands which each individually held : 
that of pasture being common. 

The elders of Shekhsir and Roneah were deputed to enter into 
terms with the Rajpoot piince, and to invest him with supremacy 
over their community, on the following conditions : — 

First — To make common cause with them, against the Johyas 
and other cantons, with whom they were then at variance , 

Second — To guard the western fi on tier against the irruption of 
the Bhattis ; 

Third —To hold the rights and privileges of the community 
inviolable. 

On the fulfilment of these conditions, they relinquished to Beeka 
and his descendants the supreme power over the Godarras j assigning 
to him, in perpetuity, the power to levy dhooa, or a ‘ heai-th-to,’ of 

* This town is named alter the Islamite saint, Shekh Fureed of Pakputtun, 
who has a durgah here. He was greatly esteemed by the Jits, before the bona 
uea assumed the shape of a to whom, under the title of Guram Mata, 

‘ a ray of the mother,’ all bend the head. 
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one rupee on each house in the canton, and a land-tax of two rupees 
on each hundred beegas of cultivated land within their limits. 

Apprehensive, however, that Beeka or his descendants might 
encioach upon their nghts, thej' asked what secuiity he could offer 
against such a contingency ? The Rajpoot chief rephed that, in 
oidei to dissipate tlieir teais on thes head, as well as to peipetuate 
the remembrance of the supremacy thus voluntarily conferred, he 
would solemnly bind himselt and hrs successors to receive the Uka of 
inauguration from the hands of the descendants of the elders of 
Shekhsir and Roneah, and that the gacU should be deemed vacant 
until such rite was administered 

In this simple transfer of the allegiance of this pastoral people, we 
mark that instinctive love of liberty which accompanied the Gete in 
all places and all conditions of society, whether on the banks of the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes, or in the sandy desert of India , and although 
his political independence is now annihilated, he is still ready even 
to shed his blood if his Rajpoot master dare to infrmge his inalien- 
able right to his bapota, his paternal acies. 

It is seldom that so incontestable a title to supiemacy can be 
asserted as that which the weakness and jealousies of the Godairas 
confeiTed upon Beeka, and it is a pleasing incident to find almost 
throughout India, in the observance of ceitam iites, the lemembrance 
of the original compact which transferred the sovereign powei from 
the lords of the soil to their Rajpoot conquerors. Thus, in Mdwar, 
the fact of the power conferred upon the Gliclote founder by the 
BliU aborigines, is commemorated by a custom brought down to the 
present times (See Vol I, p 186) At Amb^r, the .same is iccorded 
m the important offices letamed by the Meenas, the piimitive 
inhabitants of that land Both Kotah and Boondi retain m then- 
names the lemembrance of the ancient loids ofllarouti , and Beeka’s 
descendants preserve, in a twofold iiiaimei, the recollection of then 
bloodless conquest of the Jits To this day, the descendant of Pandii 
applies the unguent of royalty to the loieliead of the successors of 
Beeka ; on which occasion, the prince places ‘ the fine of relief,’ 
consisting of twenty-five pieces of gold, m the hand of the Jit 
Moreover, the spot which he selected for Ins capital, was the birth- 
light of a Jit, who would only concede it for this purpose on the con- 
dition that his name should be Imked in perpetuity with its 
surrender. Naira, or N6-a, was the name of the proprietor, which 
Beeka added to his own, thus composing that of the future capital, 
Bikaner. 

Besides this periodical recognition of the transfer of power, on all 
lapses of the crown, there are annual memonals of the rights of the 
Godarras, acknowledged not only by the prince, but by all his Raj- 
poot vassal-kin, quartered on tlie lands of the Jit ; and although 
‘ the sons of Beeka,’ now multiplied over the country, do not much 
respect the ancient compaet, they at least recognize, in the mainte- 
nance of these foimulue, the oiigin of then powci. 


21 
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On the spring and autumnal* festivals of the Holi and Dewal?, 
the heirs ot the patiiarchs of Shekhsir and Soncah give the tika to 
the prince and all his feudality The Jit of Eoneah hears the silver 
cup and platter which holds the ampoule of the desert, while his 
compeer applies it to the prince’s forehead. The Raja in return 
deposits a mizzerana of a gold mohur, and five pieces of silver ; 
the chieftains, according to their i-ank, following his example The 
gold is taken by the Shekhsir Jit, the silver by the elder of Eoneah. 

To resume our narrative when the preliminaries were adjusted, 
by Beeka’s swearing to maintain the rights of the community which 
thus surrendered their hberties to his keeping, they umted their 
arms, and invaded the Johyas This populous community, which 
extended over the noithem region of the desert, even to the Sutlej, 
reckoned eleven hundred villages in their canton ; yet now, after the 
lapse of little more than three centuries, the very name of Johya is 
extinct They appear to be the Jenjooheh of Baber, who, in his 
irruption into India, found them congregated with the ‘ J'&da,’ about 
the cluster of hills in the first doabeh of the Punjab, called ‘ the 
mountains of Joudo a position claimed by the Yadus or Jadoos in 
the very dawn of their history, and called Jaddoo ca dang, ‘ the 
Jaddoo hills’ This supports the assertion that the Johya is of 
Yadu race, while it does not invalidate its claims to Yuti or Jit 
descent, as will be further shewn in the early portion of the annals of 
the Yadu-Bhatti8.*f* 

The patriarchal head of the Johyas resided at Bhuropal ; his name 
was Shere Sing He mustered the strength of the canton, and 
for a long time withstood the continued efforts of the Rajpoots 
and the Godarras ; nor was it until ‘ treason had done its worst,’ 
by the murder of their elder, and the consequent possession of Bhu- 
ropal, that the Johyas succumbed to Rahtore domination. 

With this accession of power, Beeka carried his arms westward, 
and conquered Bhagore from the Bhattis. It was in this district, 
originally wrested by the Bhattis from the Jits, that Beeka founded 
his capital, Bikaner, on the loth Bys&k S 1545, (AD 1489), thirty 
yeais after his departure from the parental roof at Mundore. 

When Beeka was thus firmly established, his uncle Eandul, to 
whose spint of entei’prize he was mainly indebted for success, depai ted 
with his immediate kin to the northward, with a view of settling in 
fresh conquests. He successively subjugated the communities of 
Asiag’h, Bdniwal, and Sarun, which cantons are mostly occupied by 
his descendants, styled "Kandulote Rahtores,” at this day, and 
although they form an integral portion of the Bikaner state, they 

* Vide Vol I, pp 486, 612 — ^for an account of those festivals. 

1 1 presented a work on this race, entitled ‘ The Book of the Johyas,’ (sent 
me by the prune minister of Jessiilm4r) to the Boyal Asiatic Society. Having 
obtained it just before leaving Kajpootana, I never had leisure to examine it, 
or to pronounce on its value as an historical document , but any work having 
reference to so singular a community can scarcely fail to turnish matter of 
interest. 
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evince, in their independent bearing to its chief, that their estate® 
were “ the gift of then own swords, not of his patents and they 
pay but a reluctant and nominal obedience to his authority. When 
necessity or avarice imposes a demand for tribute, it is often met by 
a flat refusal, accompanied with such a comment as this ■ “ Who 
" made this Kaja ^ Was it not our common ancestor, Kandul * Who 
“ is he, who presumes to levy tribute from us Kandul’s career of 
conquest was cut short by the empeior’s lieutenant in Hissar, he 
was slain m attempting this important fortress. 

Beeka died in S. 1551 (AD. 1495), leaving two sons by the 
daughter of the Bhatti chief of Poogul, mz, Noonkuin, who succeeded, 
and Gursi, who founded Gursisirand Uisisir. The stock of the lat- 
ter IS numerous, and is distingui.shed by the epithet Gursote Beelcii, 
whose principal fiefs are those ofGuisisir and Gaiibdesir, each having 
twenty-four villages depending on them.* 

Noonkum made seveial conquests finm the Bhattis, on the wes- 
tern frontier He had four sons ; his eldest desiring a separate estab- 
lishment in his lifetime, for the fief of Mahajin and one hundred 
and forty villages, renounced his right of primogeniture in favour of 
his bro&er Jaet, who succeeded in S 1569 His brothers had each 
appanages assigned to them. He had three sons, 1st, Calian Smg ; 
2d, Sddji, and 3d, Aishpal Jaetsi reduced the district of Namote 
from some independent Grasia chiefs, and settled it as the appanage 
of his second son, Sedji It was Jaetsi also who compelled ‘ the sons 
of Beeda,’ the first Rahtore colonists of this region, to acknowledge 
his supremacy by an annual tribute, besides ceitain taxes. 

Calian Sing succeeded in S. 1603 He had three sons, 1st, Rae 
Sing , 2d, Ram Sing, and 3d, Pirthi Sing 

Rae Sing succeeded in S 1630 (A D 1573) Until this reign, the 
Jits had, in a great degree, preserved then ancient privileges Their 
maintenance was, however, found rather inconvenient, by the now 
superabundant Rajpoot population, and they were consequently dis- 
possessed of all political authority With the loss of mdependence 
their military spirit decayed, and they sunk into mere tiUeis of the 
earth In this reign also BikanA’ rose to importance amongst the 
principalities of the empire, and if tlie Jits parted with their liber- 
ties to the Rajpoot, the latter, in like manner, bartered his freedom 
to become a Satrap of Dehh On lus father’s dcatli, Rae Smg m per- 
son undertook the sacred duty of conveying his ashes to the Ganges. 
The illustrious Akber was then empeior of India Rae Sing and the 
emperor had married sisters, prmcesses of Jcssulmer This connexion 


* To the few who will peruse these annals of the desert tribes, it will be 
interesting to observe the development of families, and the maintenance, by 
such distinctive patronymics, of their ongin In the annals of this remote 
state, 1 shall not enter at any length into the history of their wans, which are^ 
widi a change of names and scene, all pictty much .ihkc , but confine myself, 
after a succinct and connected geneuogiciil relation, to the maimers of the 
people, the aspect, productions, and government of the countiy. 
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obtained for him, on his mtaoduction to court by Raja Maun of 
Amb^r, the digmty of a leader of four thousand horse, the title of 
Raja, and the government of Hissar Moreover, when Maldeo of 
Jodpoor incurred the displeasure of the king, and was dispossessed of 
the rich district of Nagore, it was given to Rad Sing With these 
honours, and inci’eased power as one of the king’s lieutenants, he 
returned to his dominions, and sent his bi other Ram Smg against 
Bhutnair, of which he made a conquest This town was the chief 
place of a district belonging to the JBhattis, originally Jits* of Yadu 
descent, but who assumed this name on becoming proselytes to the 
faith of Islam 

Rae Sing, at the same time, completely subjugated the Johyas, 
who, always troublesome, had recently attempted to regain then- 
ancient mdependence The Rajpoots carried fire and sword into 
this country, of which they made a desert Ever since it has 
remained desolate . the very name of J ohya is lost, though the 
vestiges of considerable towns bear testimony to a remote antiquity 

Amidst these ruins of the Johyas, the name of Sehinder Boomi 
(Alexander the Gieat) has fixed itself, and the desert retains the 
tradition that the rum called liu'iig-Ttiahl, the ‘ painted palace,’ near 
Dandoosir, was the capital of a prince of this region pumshed by a 
visitation of the Macedoman conqueror. History affords no evidence 
of Alexander’s passage of the Garah, though the scene of his severest 
conflict was in that nook of the Punjab not remote from the lands of 
the Johyas But though the chromder of Alexander does not sanc- 
tion our mdulgmg in this speculation, the total darkness in which 
we appear doomed to remain with regard to Bactria and the petty 
Grecian kingdoms on the Indus, estabhshed by him, does not forbid 
our surmise, that by some of these, perhaps the descendants of Python, 
such a visitation might have happened ■]• The same traditions assert 
that these regions were not always either arid or desolate, and the 
livmg chronide aUuded to in the note, repeated the stanza elsewhere 
given, which dated its deterioration from the drying up of the Hahra 
nver, which came from the PunJ^ib, and flowing through the heart of 
this country, emptied itself into the Indus between Rory Bekher and 
Ootch. 

The affinity that this word (HotJcra) has both to the Caggar, and 
Sankra^ would lead to the conclusion of either being the stream 


* In the Annals of Jessulm^r, the number of offsets from the Yadu-Bhatti 
tnbe which assumed the name of Ju, will be seen , an additional ground for 
asserting that the Scythic Yadu is in fact the YiUi. 

t My informant of this tradition was an old inhabitant of Dandoosir, and 
although seventy years of age, had never left the little district of his nativity 
until he was brought to me, as one of the most mtelligent hving records of the 
past. 

J The natives of these regions cannot pronounce the sibilant ; so that, as I 
have already stated, the s is converted into A, I gave as an example the name 
Jahdmdr, which becomes ‘ the hill of fools,’ instead of ‘ the hill of JasiL’ Sankra, 
in like manner becomes Hanho. 
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referred to The former we know as being engnlphed in the sands 
about the Heriana confines, while the Sankra is a stream which, 
though now dry, was used as a hue of demarcation even in the time 
of Nadir Shah. It ran eastward, parallel with the Indus, and by 
making it his boundary. Nadir added aU the fertile valley of the 
Indus to his Persian kingdom (See Map) The only date this 
legendaiy stanza assigns for the catastrophe is the reign of the Soda 
pnnce, Hamir. 

Ram Sing, having thus destroyed the power of future resistance in 
the Johyas, turned his arms agamst the Poomali Jits, tlie last who 
preserved their ancient liberty They were vanquished, and the Raj- 
poots were inducted into their most valuable possessions But the 
conqueror paid the penalty of his life for the glory of colonizing the 
lands of the Poomahs He was slain in their expiring effort to shake 
off the yoke of the stranger , and tliough the Ramsingotes add to the 
numerical strength, and enlarge the teiiitory of the heirs of Beeka, 
they, hke the Kandulotes, little increase the power of the state, to 
which their obedience is nominal. Seedniook’h and Sankoo arc the 
two chief places of the Ramsingotes 

Thus, with the subjugation of the Pooniahs, the political annihila~ 
tion of the six Jit cantons of the desert was accomplished . they arc 
now occupied in agriculture and their old pastoral pursuits, and arc 
an industnous tax-paying race under their indolent Rajpoot masters 

Raja Rae Sing led a gallant band of his Rahtores in all the ware of 
Akber. He was distinguished m the assault of Alimedabad, slaying in 
single combat the governor, Mirza Mohammed Hussein The emperor, 
who knew the value of such valorous subjects, strengthened the 
connexion which already subsisted between the crown and the Rah- 
tores, by obtaining for prince Selim (afterwards Jehangir) Rae Sing’s 
daughter to wife The unfortunate Purvez was the fruit of this 
marriage. 

Rad Sing was succeeded by his only son, Kurrun, in S. 1688 
(AD 1632) 

Kurrun held the ‘ munsub of two thousand,’ and the government 
of Doulatabad, in his father’s life-time Being a supporter of the just 
claims of Dara Sheko, a plot was laid by the general of his antagonist, 
with whom he served, to destroy him, but which he was enabled to 
defeat by the timely intelligence of the Hara pnnce of Boondi. He 
died at Bikandr, leaving four sons : 1, Pudma Sing ; 2, Kesuri Sing ; 
3, Mohun Sing, and 4, Andp Sing 

This femily fiimishes another example of the prodigal sacrifice of 
Rajpoot blood in the impenal service The two elder princes were 
slain in the storm of Beejipoor, and the tragical death of the third, 
Mohun Sing, in the impenal camp, forms an episode in Ferishta’s 
History of the Dekhan * 

* The youns desert chieftain, like aU his tnbe, would find matter for quarrel 
in the wind blowing in his face. Having received what he deemed an insult 
from the brother-in-law of the Sliazam, in a dispute regarding a fawn, he 
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Aii6p Sing succeeded in S. 1730 (A D. 1674). For tlie services of 
his family he had the castle and lands of Adoni confeired upon him, 
with ‘ the munsub of five thousand,’ and the governments of Bceji- 
poor and Arungabad An6p Sing led his clans with the head of his 
race, the prince of Jodpoor, to quell a rebellion amongst the Afghans 
of Cabul, winch having effected, he inturned to the peninsula 
Fenshta and the native annals are at vaiiance on his death ; the 
former asserting that he died in the Dekhan, while the latter say 
that he left that countiy, disgusted with the imperial commander’s 
interference about his ground of encampment, and that he died at 
Bikandr. He left two sons, Suroop Sing and Sujaun Sing. 

Suroop, who succeeded in S 1765 (A.D. 1709), did not long enjoy 
his honours, being killed in attempting to recover Adoni, which the 
emperor had resumed on his father s leaving the army. 

Sujaun Sing, his successor, did nothing. 

Zoorawur Sing became Baja in S. 1793 (A D. 1737). The domestic 
incidents of this, as of the preceding reigns, are without interest. 

Guj Sing succeeded in S 1802 (AD. 1746) Throughout a long 
reign of forty-one years, this prince carried on border strife with the 
Bhattis and the Khan of Bhawulpore. From the former he took 
Bajasir, Kailah, Banair, Suttasir, Bunnipoora, Mootalai, and other 
villages of inferior note; and from the Khan he recovered the 
important frontier castle of Andpgurh. 

He laid waste, filling up the wells, a considerable tract of country 
west of the frontier post of Andpgurh, to prevent the incursions of 
the Daodpotras* 

appealed to his sword, and a duel ensued even in the presence-chamber, m 
which young Mohun fell. The fracas was reported to his brother Pudma, at no 
distance from the scene With the few retainers at hand, he rushed to file spot, 
and found his brother bathed m his blood. His antagonist still hanging over 
his victim, when he saw the infuriated Bahtore enter, witn sword and shield, 
prepared for dreadful vengeance, retreated behind one of the columns of the 
Aum IDias {Dwan). But Fudma’s sword reached him, and avenged his 
brother’s death ; as the record says, “ he felled him to the earth, cleaving at the 
“ same place the pillar m twain ” Taking up the dead body of his brother, and 
surrounded by lus vassals, he repaired to ms quarters, where he assembled all 
the B^poot princes serving with their contingents, as Jeipoor, Jodpoor, 
Harouti, and harangued them on the insult to their race in the murder of his 
brother. They all agreed to abandon the king’s army, and retire to their own 
homes. A noble was sent to expostulate by Pnnee Moozzim , but m vain. 
He urged that the prince not only forgave, but approved me summary 
vengeance taken by the Bahtore : fiiey refused to listen, and in a body had 
retired more than twenty miles, when the prince in person joined them, and 
concessions and expostulations overcoming them, they returned to the camp. 
It was subsequent to this that the two elder brothers were slam It is recorded 
of the surviving brother, that he slew an enormous lion in single combat. For 
this exploit, wMch thoroughly entitled him to the name he bore (Kesun ), ‘ the 
Lion,’ ne received an estate of twen^-five villages from the king. He also 
obtamed great renown for slaying a Habshi or Adiyssinian chief, who com- 
manded for one of the southern princes. 

* ‘ The children of David,’ the designation of the tract and inhabitants sub- 
met to the state of Bhawulpore, from its foimdcr, D^,od Khan, a native of 
Beistan. 
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Raja Guj had some celebrity from the number of his offspring, 
having had sixty-one childien, though all but six were the ‘ sons of 
love.’ The legitimates were, Chuttur Sing, who died in infaney ; Raj 
Sing, who was poisoned by the mother of Soorut Sing, the reigning 
prince , Soortan Sing and Ajib Sing, both of whom fled the paternal 
I’oof to escape the fate of their elder brother, and are now at Jeipoor ; 
Soorut Sing, Raja of Bikaner , and Siam Sing, who enjoys a small 
appanage in Bikaner. 

Raj Sing succeeded his father S. 1843 (A D 1787), but he enjoyed 
the dignity only thirteen days, being removed by a dose of poison 
by the mother* of Soorut Sing, the fifth son of Raja Guj. The 
crown thus nefariously obtained, this worthy son of such a parent 
determined to maintain his authority by like means, and to leave no 
competitor to contest his claims. He has accordingly removed by 
death or exile all who stood between him and the ‘gadi of Beeka.’ 

Raj Sing left two sons, Pertap Sing and Jey Sing. On the death 
of Raj Sing, the office of regent, a word of ominous impoi't in these 
regions, was assumed by Soorut Sing, who, during eighteen months, 
conducted himself with great circumspection, and by condescension 
and gifts impressed the chiefs in his favour. At length he broke his 
plans to the chiefs of Mahajin and Bahaderan, whose acquiescence 
in bis usurpation he secured by additions to their estates. The 
faithful Bukhtawar Sing, whose family during four genexations had 
filled the office of dkoan, discovered the scheme, though too late to 
countei-act it, and the attempt was punished by imprisonment. 
Prepared for the last step, the regent collected foreign troops from 
Batinda and other parts, sufficient to overcome all opposition. The 
infant prince was kept secluded, and at length the regent issued the 
warrant in his own name for the nobles to assemble at the capital. 
Except the two traitors enumerated, they to a man refused ; but 
instead of combining to oppose him, they indolently remained at 
their castles. Collecting all his troops, the usui-per passed to Nohur, 
where he enticed the chief of Bookurko to an interview, and lodged 
him in the fortress of Nohur. Thence he passed to Ajitpoora, which 
he plundered ; and advancing to Sankoo, he attacked it in form. 
Dooijun Sing defended himself with valour, and when reduced to 
extremity, committed suicide. His heir was put in fetters, and a 
fine of twelve thousand rupees was levied from the vassals of Sankoo. 
The commercial town of Choorfi was next attacked ; it held out six 
months, when the confined chief of Bookurko, as the price of his 
own freedom, treacherously offered to put the tyrant in possession 
He efiected this, and a fine of neai’ly two lacs of rupees (£20,000) 
was offered to spare the town from plunder 

By this act of severity, and the means it furnished, Sooinit returned 
to Bikaner, determined to remove the only bar between him and 
the crown, his prince and nephew. In this he found some difficulty, 

* She was the sister ot the Jhulye chief, heir presumptive to the gadi of 
Jeipoor, on failure of lineal issue 
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from the virtue and vigilance of his sistei, who never lost sight of 
the infant. Fmstiafced in all attempts to circumvent her, and not 
daring to blazon the murder by open violence, he invited the needy 
Eaja of Nirwar to make proposals ior his sister’s hand In vain she 
urged her advanced period of life , and in order to deter the suitor, 
that she had already been affianced to Rana Ursi of Mewar All his 
scruples vanished at the dower of three lacs, which the regent offered 
the impoveiished scion of the famous Raja Nala * Her objections were 
ovei ruled and she was forced to submit ; though she not only saw 
through her brother’s anxiety for her lemoval, but boldly charged 
him with his nefarious intentions He was not content with dis- 
avowing them, but at her desire gave her the most solemn assurances 
of the child’s safety. Her departuie was the signal of his death ; for 
nob long after, he was found strangled, and it is said by the regent’s 
oivn hands, having in vain endeavoured to obtain the offices of the 
Mahajin chieftain as the executioner of his sovereign. 

Thus, in one short year after the death of Raja Raj, the gadi of 
Beeka was dishonoured by being possessed by an assas.sin of his 
prince. In S. 1857 (AD. 1801), the elder brotheis of the usurper, 
Sooitan Sing and Ajib Sing, who had found lefuge m Jeipoor, 
repaired to Bhutnair and assembled the vassals of the disaffected 
nobles and Bhattis in older to dethrone the tyrant. But the recol- 
lection of his seventies deteired some, while bnbes kept back others, 
and the usurper did not hesitate to advance to meet his foes. The 
encounter, which took place at Beegore, was obstinate and bloody, 
and thiee thousand Bhattis alone fell This signal victory confirmed 
Soomt’s usurpation He erected a castle on the field of battle, which 
he called Futt^hgurh, ‘ the abode of victoiy.’ 

Flushed with this brilliant suece-ss, Soorut Sing determined to 
make his authority respected both at home and abroad. He invaded 
his turbulent countrymen, the Beedawuts, and levied fifty thousand 
rupees from their lands. Choord, which had promised aid to the 
late confederacy, was once more invested and mulcted, and various 
other places were attacked ere they could join. But one solitary 
castle was successfully defended, that of Ch’hani, near Bahaderan. 
Here the usurper was foiled, and, after six montlis’ fruitless siege, 
compelled to return to his capital. 

Shortly after, he eagerly availed himself of an opportunity to 
punish the excesses of the Daodpotras, and to withdraw attention 
from himself, by kindling a popular war against these powerful and 
turbulent neighbours. The occasion was the Kerani chief of Tearoh 
demanding his aid agamst his liege lord, Bhawul Khan. As these 
border feuds are not extinguished even in these days of universal 
peace, it may not be uninteresting to see the feudal muster-roll of 


* The story of Nala and Dumyanti (or, Nul Bumun, as it is familiarly called 
in these regions) is well known in oriental hterature. From Nal, the famed 
castle of Narwar is named, of which this suitor for the hand of the Blkan6r 
princess was deprived by Sindia. 
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the desert chiefs on such occuiTences, as well as the mode in which 
they carry on hostihties. It was veiy shortly befoie tliat victory 
had prepondeiated on the side of the Ealitores by a gallant cou.jp-de- 
main ot the loid maicher of Bikaner, who earned the castle of 
Mosgurh in a midnight assault The hero on this occasion was not a 
Rahtore, but a Bhatti chief, lu the service of Bikaner, named Hindd 
Sing, who gained ‘ immortality’ by the style in which he scaled the 
walls, put Mahomed Maioop Keiani, the governor, and the garrison 
to the swoici,and brought away captive to Bikanei the governor’s 
wife, who was afteiwaids lansomcd foi five thousand rupees and 
foul hundred camels 

The outlaw who sought sirna at Bikandr, on this occasion, was 
of the same tribe, Keiani, his name Khodabuksh (‘ gift of god’), 
chief of Teai’oh, one of the pnncipal fiefs of the Daodpotras With 
all his letameis, to the amount ofthiee bundled hoise and five 
hundred foot, he tliiew himself on the protection of Soomt Sing, who 
assigned him twenty villages, and one hundred rupees daily for his 
support The Keranis were the most powerful vassals of Bhawul 
Khan, who might have paid dear for the lesumption of Teaioh, whose 
chief promised the Rajpoot nothing less than to extend his conquests 
to the Indus Allured by this baat, the kher was jnoclaiiued and the 
sons of Beeka assembled from all quarters 


Abhye Sing, chief of 

Bookuiko 

Hoi so 
300 

Foot Guns, 
2,000 

Rao R.vm Sing, 

of 

Poogul . 

100 

400 

Hatti Sing, 
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Ranair 
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Kuiiun Sing, 

of 

Suttasii 

9 

1.30 

Andp Sing 
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40 
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Khet Sing . . . 
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Bhera Sing, 
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Jangloo . 

9 
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Bhoin Sing, 
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Beetrioke 

2 

61 



Feudal retainers . . , 
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Raja’s service. 1 

^ Do of Doorjun Sing 
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300 
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Laori Sing vSikh chieftains 

. 250 
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Bood Sing ) 



. 250 
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400 

— 



Total. . . 

2,188 

5,711 

29 


The command-in-chief of this brilliant array was conferred on 
Jaitroh Matoh, son of the Dewdn On the 13th of Magh 1856 
(spring of 1800) he broke ground, and the feudal levies ftdl in on 
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the march by Krmasir, Rajasir, Kaili, Ranair, and Andpgurh, the last 
point of rendezvous Thence he proceeded by Seogurh * Mozgiuh, 
and Phoolra, all of which were taken after a few weeks’ siege, and 
fiom tlie last they levied a lac and a quarter of rupees, with other 
A'aluables, and nine guns They advanced to Khyrpoor, within thiee 
miles of the Indus, when being joined by other lefiactoiy chiefs, 
Jai troll inaiched direct on the capital, Bhawulpore, within a short 
distance of which he encamped prepaiatoiy to the attack The 
Khan, however, by this delay, was enabled to detach the most con- 
Mcleiahle of Ins nobles from the Rajpoot standard on which the 
Bikaner Dewan, satisfied with the honour of having insulted Bhawiil- 
poie, ictieated with the spoils he had acquii cd He was received 
by the nsuipei with contempt, anddegiaded for not fighting 

The Bhattis, smaiting with the recollection of their degradation, 
two yeai-s after the battle of Beegoie attempted the invasion of 
Bfkaiiei, but were again repulsed with loss, and these skiimishes 
coiitmiied until S ISbl (AD 1805), when Raj. i Soorut attacked the 
Khan of the Bhattis in Ins capital, Bhutnair. It capitulated after a 
siege of six months, when Zabta Khan, with his gairison and effects, 
was peimitted to letiie to Rhama, since which this place has 
leinaiiied an appanage of Bikandr. 

The coalition against Jodpooi was ruinous to Soorut, who sup- 
ported the cause of the Pietender, on which the iisui per expended 
twenty-four lacs of rupees, nearly five ycais’ icvonue of this desert 
legion On this occasion, he led all his troops m peison against 
Jodpoor, and united in the siege, which they weio howevei compelled 
to abandon wntli dishonour, and retiogmde to their seveial abodes 
In coiiscquonee of this, the usurper fell sick, and was at the last 
cxtiomity, nay, the ceiemonics for the dead W'eie actually com- 
menced , but he rccovcicd, to the giief and miseiy of his .subjects 
To supply an exhausted treasuiy, his extortions know no bounds ; 
and having choiLshed the idea that he might compound his past sins 
by iitcs and gifts to the piiests, he is snriounded by a group of 
avaiicious Biahmins, wdio aic maintained in luxuiy at the expense 
of his subjects His cruelty keeps pace with hi.s avarice and his 
feais The chief of Bookuiko he put to death, notwithstanding his 
numerous services Nahur Smg of Seedmookh, Gyan Sing° and 
Goman Sing of Gundaili, amongst the chief feudatories of th^ state, 
shaied tlie same fate Choord was invested a thud time, and with 
its chief, fell into the tyrant’s hands 

With this system of tenor, his inci easing supeistition, and dimin- 
ished attention to public duties, the country is annually detorioiat- 
ing in population and wealth; and as if they had not misery 
enough within, they have not had a single good season for years f 
Owing to the disobedience of the northern chiefs, and the continual 

* Its former name was Bullur, one of the most ancient cities of the desert, as 
IS Phoolra, a Jolly a possession 

t This account was diawii up m 1814 
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incuisions of the Halits, or ‘ Bhatti robbers,’ who sweep the land of 
cattle, and often cut and carry off entire crops, the peasant Jit, the 
ancient lord of tlie soil, is often left to the alternative of staivation 
01 emigration Many have consequently sought sheltci in the 
Biitish fionticr tenitoiies, in Hansi and Heiiana, wheie they aie 
kindly leceived. Suicc the English have occupied Sirsah and the 
lands belonging to the Bhatti Bahadei Khan, the mistortunes of tlic 
cultivatois of the northern paits of Bikaner have been doubled by 
the inioads of a band left without icsouico In some paits, the Jits 
combine to piotect themselves agam&t these inioads evciy hamlet 
has its post of defence, a tower of caith, on winch is perched a 
watchman and kcttlc-dium, to beat the alaium. which is taken up 
fiom village to village, and when an ononiy is docoi'crcd, all are in 
aims to defend their piopeity The unioituiiato Jit is obliged to 
plough his fields undci the load of 4 uclil and saar/, or heavy iron 
lance , so that, at no distant pciiod, the whole of this legion must 
become as desolate as the tiacts once possessed by the Joliyas* 

Such, at the end of tliieo handled and twcnty-thiec ycais, is the 
change which a Rajpoot usuipei has effected in the once com- 
paiativcly populous communities of the Jits Fiom the founder, 
Bceka, to the piosent tj’i.iunical govciiioi, thcio ha\o boon only 
eleven descents though thu teen icigns, gi\ing an aioiago of Unity 
yeais foi the one, and twenty-five foi the othoi a fact winch speaks 
foicibl}'' foi the gcncial nioiality of the descendants of Booka 

Before wo enter on the jihysical aspect of the countiy, wo must 
make mention of Beedavati, the lamls of ‘ the sons of Beeda,’ now an 
integial poition of Bikanei It will bo boiiio in mind that Beeda, 
the biothei of Becka, led the hist Rajpoot colony from Miindorc, in 
seaich of a fi'csh establishment IIis fust attempt Mas in the pro- 
vince of Godwai, then belonging to the Rana but Ins icccption 
theie was so waim, that ho moied noithuaid, and was glad to 
take service with the chief of the Moliils This ancient tube 
is by some tcimcd a biaiich of the Yailtis, but is by others 
considered a separate race, and one of the ‘Unity -six loyal 
races ’ all are agreed as to its antiquity ’fhe icsidenco of the 
Mohil chief was Chaupui, whcie, with the title of Thnkoor, 
he ruled over one hundied and forty townships Beeda deemed 
circumvention better than ojicn foicc to clfcct Ins pin poses , and as, 
accoidmg to the Rajpoot maxim, m all attempts ‘ to obtain land,’ 
success hallows the means, ho put in tiain a scheme which, as it 
affords the least cause for susjncion, has often been used for this 
object Beeda became the medium of a matiimouial arrangement 
between the Mohil chief and the prince of Marwar, and as the i ela- 
tion and natural guardian of the biidc, he conveyed the nuptial tiain 
unsuspected uito the castle of the Mohils, whoso chiefs were assembled 

* While putting this to the press, rumour says that the chiefs of Bikandr are 
111 open rebellion against the Raja, who has applied, but without success, to the 
Biitisii Goieiumcnt for support This, if tuie, is as it should be. 
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to honour the festivities But instead of the Rahtore fair and 
her hand of maidens, the valorous sons of Joda rushed sword m hand 
from the litters and covered vehicles, and treacherously cut off the 
best men of MohiUa They kept possession of the inner fortress 
until tidings of their success brought reinforcements from Jodpoor 
For this aid, Beeda assigned to his father, Ladnoo and its twelve 
villages, noAv incorporated with Jodpoor The son of Beeda, Tez Sing, 
laid the foundation of a new capital, which he called after his father, 
Beedasir The community of the Beeda wuts is the most powerful m 
Bikanm’, whose piince is obliged to be satisfied with almost nominal 
maiks of supiemacy, and to restrict his demands, which are else- 
where unlimitecl The little region of the Mohillas, aiound the ancient 
capital Chanpur, is an extensive flat, flooded in the periodical rams 
fiom the suriounding teebas or ‘sand-hills,’ the soil of which is excel- 
lent, even wheat being abundantly produced This Oasis, as it is 
entitled to be teinicd, may be twenty-five miles (twelve coss) in 
extieme length, by about six in breadth We cannot afBnn that the 
entile Bcedawut distiict of one hundied and forty villages, and to 
which IS assigned a population of forty thousand to fifty thousand 
souls, oiie-thuil being Rahtores, ‘the sons of Beeda’ is within this 
flat It IS subdivided into twelve fiefs, of which five are pre-eminent 
01 the ancient possessors, the indigenous Mohils, there aie not moie 
than twenty lamilies throughout the land of Mohilla , the lest aie 
chiefly Jit agiicultuusts and the mercantile castes 

We do the sons of Beeda no injustice when we style them a com- 
munity of plundeiei's Like the sons of Esau, “ then hand is against 
“ evei} „ivu.” and they are too poweilul to fear letaliation In 
former times they used to unite with the Lai khanis, another horde 
of lobbeis, and carry their raids into the most populous parts of Jei- 
poor In these habits, however, they only partake of the character 
common to all who inhabit desert regions What nature has denied 
them, they wrest from those to whom she has been more bountiful 
But it IS to the absence of good government more than to natural 
sterility, that we must attiibute the moral obliquity of the Raja- 
putras, ‘the offspring of regality,’ spread over these extensive regions, 
who little discriminate between m&u/m and tuivm, in all that refers to 
their neighbours. 
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CHAPTER II 

A etual condition and co^bihiics of BikanAr. — Caiuet of it* deterioration, — Extent. 
— Population. — Jits — Saraswati Brahmins — Charuns — Mollis and Macs — 
Ckoot as and Thaones — Rajpoots — Face of the country — Oi am and vegetable 
productions. — Implements of husbandly — iVater — Salt lakes — Local physnog- 
nomy — Mineial productions — Unctuous day — Animal productions — Commerce 
and Manufactures — Fairs — Ooiernment and revenues — The fisc — Dhooah, or 
hearth-tax — Anga,or capitation-tax — Sayei, o> imposts — Pusaeti, or plough- 
tax — Malbah, or ancient land-tax — Extraordinary and irregular resources . — 
Feudal levies — Household ti oops 

This region is but little knomi to Euiopeans, by whom it has 
hitherto been supposed to be a peifect deseit, unwoithy of examina- 
tion Its present condition beam little comparison with what tradi- 
tion lepoits it to have been in ancient times, and its deteiioration, 
within thice centuiies since the Rajpoots supplanted the Jits, almost 
wail ants our belief of the a^iscition, that these deserts were once fer- 
tile and populous, nay thatthcA’^ aio still capable (notwithstanding 
the lepoited continual inciease of the sand) to maintain an abundant 
population, theie is little loom to doubt The pi inces of Bikaner 
used to take the held at the head of ten tlionsand of their kindied 
letaineis . and although they held extraoidinaiy grants from the 
eiiipiie for the inainteiiaiico ot these contingents, then ability to do so 
fiom their propei lesouices was undoubted To other causes than 
positive steiility must be attributed the wietchod eoudition of 
this state Exposed to the continual attacks of organized bands of 
lobbers fiom without, subjected intcinally to the never-ending 
demands of a rapacious go veinment,foi which they have not a shadow 
of advantage in leturn, it Avould be stiango if aught but piogressivo 
decay aud wretchedness were the consequence In three centuiies, 
more than one-half of the villages, ivliich cither voluntarily or by 
foice submitted to the rule of the founder, Bccka, aic noiv without 
memoiial of their existence, and the lest aie gradually appioximat- 
mg to the same condition Commeicial caravans, which passed 
through this state and eniiched its tieasuiy with the transit duties, 
have almost ceased to frequent it from the increasing msecuiity of 
its teiTitory Besides the personal loss to the pnnee, the country 
sufiers from the deterioration of the commercial towns of Chooid, 
Rajgurh, and Rinme, which, as entrepdts, supplied the country with 
the productions of Sinde and the provinces to the westward, or those 
of Gangetic India Nor is this confined to Bikaner, the same cause 
aifects Jessuhner, and the more eastern principalities, whose niis- 
govemment, equally with Bikaner, fosters the spirit of rapine : 
'the Maldotes of Jessulmer and the Larkhams of Jeipoor arc as 
notorious as the Beedawuts of Bikaner ; and to these may be added 
the Sahraes, Khosas, and Rajurs, in the more western desert, who, 
in their habits and principles, are as demoralized as the Bedouins of 
Arabia. 
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Extent — Population. — Soil — Teehas or Sand-ldlls . — The hno of 
greatest breadth of this state extends fioni Poogul to Kajgurh, and 
measui-es about one hundicd and eighty miles , while the length 
from noith to souths between Bhutnau and Mahajin, is about one 
bundled and sixty miles, the area may not exceed twenty -two 
thousand miles Foimeily they icckoncd two thousand seven hun- 
dicd towns, villages, and hamlets scattered over this space, one-half 
of which aie no longer in existence 

An estimate of the population of this and region, without pre- 
senting some data, would be very unsatisfactory The tract to the 
north-west of Jaetpoor is now perfectly desolate, and nearly so from 
that point to Bhutnaii' to the north-east, the population is but 
scanty, which obseiwation also apphes to the parts from the meridian 
of Bikaner to the Jessulmer frontier ; while internally, from these 
points, it IS more uniform, and equals the northern paiis of Marwar 
From a census of the twelve principal towns, with an estimate, 
furnished by well-infonned inhabitants, of the remainder, we may 
obtain a tolerably accurate approximation on this point 

Chief Towns No of Houses 


Bikaner 

Nohur 

Bahadeian. . 

Kinme 

Kajgurh 

Choord 

Mahajin 

Jaetpoor 

Beedasir 

Ruttungurh. 
Daismookh . 
Senthal 


12,000 

2,500 

2.500 

1.500 
3,000 

3.000 
800 

1.000 
500 

1,000 

1,000 

50 


28,850 


100 villages, each having 200 houses. ... 

100 Ditto 150 ditto . . 

200 Ditto 100 ditto ... 

800 hamlets 30 each 


20,000 

15.000 

20.000 
24,000 


Total number of houses. . . 107,850 


Allowing five souls to each house, we have a total of 539,250 souls, 
givmg an average of twenty-five to the squara mile, which I cannot 
think exaggerated, and making the desert regions depending on 
Bikaner equal, in the density of population, the highlands of Scot- 
land 

Of this population, full three-fourths are the aboriginal Jits ; the 
rest arc their conquerors, descendants of Beeka, including the Sarsote 
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Brahmins, Cliaruns, Baids, and a few of the debased classes, whose 
numbers, conjointly, aie not one-tenth of the Eajpoots 

J\is — The Jits are the most wealthy as well as the most numer- 
ous portion of the community Many of the old Bhomia landloids, 
repiesentatives of their ancient communal heads, aie men of sub- 
stance , but their riches aie of no use to them, and to avoid the 
rapacity of then goveinment, they cover themselves with the cloak 
of poverty, which is tin own aside only on nuptial festivities On 
these occasions they dismtci then hoaids, which are lavished ivith 
unbounded extiavagancc They even block up the Inghways to 
collect visitois, whose numbers foim the measure of the liberality 
and munificence ot the donor of the f^te 

Sarsote (piopeily Saro^'^uati,) Biahiinns are found in consider- 
able inmibei s tin oughoiit this tract They aver that they were masters 
of the coiintiy piioi to the Jit colonists They aie a peaceable, 
industrious lace, and without a single piejudico of ' the older they 
cat meat, smoke tobacco, cultivate the soil, and tiade even in the 
sacred kme, notwithstanding their descent fioni Smgiricsha, son of 
Brahma 

Charwns — The Charnns aie the sacied order of these regions ; the 
warlike tribes esteem the heioic lays of the bard more than the 
homily of the Bialninn The Chamns aie throughout reverenced 
by the Eahtoios, and hold lands, literally, on the tenure of ‘ an old 
song ’ More will be said of them in the Annals of Jessulmer 

Mallis, Nae$, gardencis and barbel's, arc iinpoi-tant members of 
every Rajpoot family, and to be foiuid in all the villages, of which 
they aie iiivaiiably the cooks 

CJcooras, TJuioris, arc actually castes of robbers • the former, from 
the Lakhi Jungle , the latter, fiom Mewai Most of the chieftains 
have a few in their pay, cntci tamed for the most dcspeiatc services 
The Bahadeiaii chief has expelled all his Rajpoots, and retains only 
Chooras and Thaons The Ohooras aie highly esteemed for fidelity, 
and the bai’rieis and portals throughout this tiact aie in their custody. 
They enjoy a very singular pciqinsite, which would go far to piovc 
their being the aborigines of the coimtiy, namely, a fee of four 
copper coins on every dead subject, when the fuueial ceieuionics aie 
over 

Rajpoots — The Rahtores of Bikaner arc unchanged in their martial 
qualifications, bearing as high a leputation as any other class in 
India, and whilst their brethren of Mai war. Amber, and Mewai', 
have been for years groaning under the lapacious visitations of 
Mahrattas and Pat’hans, their distance and the difficulties of the 
country have saved them from such afflictions though, in tiuth, 
they have had enough to endure at home, m the tyiaimy of their 
own lord. The Rahtores of the desert have fewer prejudices than 
their more eastern brethren , they will cat food, without enquiring 
by whom it was di'essed, and will dunk either wine or water, with- 
out asking to whom the cup belonged They would make the best 
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soldiers in the world if they would submit to discipline, as they are 
brave, hardy, easily satisfied, and very patient , though, on the other 
hand, they have imbibed some quahties, since their migration to 
these regions, which could only be eradicated in the nsmg generation : 
especially the inordinate use of opium, and smokmg intoxicating 
herbs, in both which accomphshments ‘ the sons of Beeka’ are said 
to bear the palm from the rest of the Glia, tees rajcula, the thirty-six 
royal tribes of India The piald, or ‘ cup,’ is a favourite with every 
Rajpoot who can afford it, and is, as well as opium, a panacea for 
ennui, arising from the absence of all mental stimulants, in which 
they are more deficient, from the nature of the country, than most 
of their warlike countrymen 

Face of the country — The whole of this principality, with the 
exception of a few isolated spots, or oases, seatteied here and there, 
consists more or less of sand From the eastern to the western 
boundaiy, in the line of greatest breadth, it is one continuous plain 
of sand, though the teebas, or sand-lulls, commence in the centre of 
the country, the principal chain mnnmg in the direction of Jessul- 
mer, and shooting forth suboidmate branches m every direction , or 
it might be more correct to designate this mam ridge, originating in 
the tracts bordermg the eastern valley of the Indus, as terminating 
its elevations about the heart of Bikaner On the north-east quarter, 
from Rajgurh to Nohur and Raotsn, the soil is good, being blaek 
earth, slightly mixed with sand, and having water near enough to 
the surface for iirigation , it pioduces wheat, giam, and even rice, in 
considerable quantities The same soil exists from Bhutnair to the 
hanks of the Gai’ah The whole of the MohiUa tract is a feitile 
oasis, the teebas just terminating their extreme offsets on its northern 
limit : being flooded in the periodical rains, wheat is abundantly 
produced 

But exclusive of such spots, which aie “ few and far between,” 
we cannot describe the desert as a waste where “ no salutary plant 
“ takes root, no verdure quickens ,” foi though the poverty of the 
soil refuses to aid the germination of the more luxuriant grains. 
Providence has provided a countervailing good, in giving to those it 
can rear a richness and superiority unknown to more favoured regions 
The bajra of the desert is far superior to any grown in the rich loam 
of Malwa, and its inhabitant retams an mstinctive partiality, even 
when admitted to revel in the luxurious repasts of Mdwar or Ambw’, 
for the bhawtis, or ‘ bajra cakes,’ of his native sand-hills, and not 
more from association than from their intrinsic excellence In a 
plentiful season, they save enough for two years’ consumption The 
grain requires not much water, though it is of the last importance 
that this little should be timely 

Besides bajra, we may mention mot’h and tU , the former a useful 
pulse both for men and cattle , the other the oil-plant, used both for 
culinary purposes and burning Wheat, gram, and barley, are pro- 
duced in the favoui ed spots described, but in these are enumerated 
the staple products of Bikaner 
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• -4 Cotton IS grown in the tracts favourable for wheat The plant is 
said to be septennial, even decennial, in these regions As soon as 
the cotton is gathered, the shoots are all cut off, and the root alone 
left Each succeeding year, the plant increases in strength, and at 
length attains a size unknown where it is more abundantly cultivated 

Nature has bountifully suppbed many spontaneous vegetable 
products for the use of man, and excellent pasture for cattle Gowar, 
Katchri, Kuhree, all of the cucurbitaceous family, and water-melons 
of a gigantic size, are piodueed m gieat plenty The latter is most 
valuable , for bemg cut in slices and dried in the sun, it is stored up 
for futuie use when vegetables ai’e scaicc, oi in times of famine, on 
which they always calculate It is also an article of commeice, and 
much admired even wheie vegetables are moic abundant The 
copious mucilage of the di led melon is extiemcly iioui isliiiig , and 
deeming it valuable as an antiscorbutic in sea-voyages, the author 
sent some of it to Calcutta many yeais ago for expeiimeiit* Our 
Indian ships would find no difficulty in obtaining a plentiful supply of 
this article, as it can be cultivated to any extent, and thus be made to 
confer a double benefit, on our seamen and the inhabitants of those 
deseit legions The supeiior magnitude of the watei -melons of the 
deseit over those of interior India gives use to much exaggeration, 
and it has been gravel}' asserted by tiavelleis in the sand teehas,'\ 
where they are most abundant, that the mucilage of one is suffi- 
cient to allay the thiist both of a hoi.se and his iidei 

In these and regions, ivheie they depend cntiicly on the heavens 
for water, and where they calculate on a famine eveiy seventh year, 
nothing that can admmistei to the wonts of man ir. lost The seeds 
of the wild grapes, as the hlworut, buroo hermro, sevnin, aie col- 
lected, and, mixed with hujm-fLouv, enter much into the food of the 
pool er classes They also stoie up gieat quantities of the wild ber, 
khyr, and Jcliaril beiiies , and the long pods of the luyrd, astringent 
and bitter as they aie, aie dried and foimcd into afloui Nothing is 
lost m these regions Avliich can be conveited into food 

Trees they have noue indigenous (mangoes and tamaiind are 
planted about the capital), but abundant .shiubs, as the babool, and 
ever-gieen peeloo, the jlidl, and others yielding beiiies The Beeda- 
wuts, indeed, apply the teira ‘tree,’ to the roeura, which sometimes 
attains the height of twenty feet, and is transported to all parts for 
house-building , as likewise is the nima, so well Icnown throughout 
India The p’hok is the most useful of all these, as with its twigs 
they frame a wickei-woik to line their Avells, and prevent the sand 
from falling in 

The dk,a, species of euphorbia, known m Hindustan as the madar, 

* I sent specimens to Mr, Moorcroft so far back as 1813, but never learned 
the result —See Article “ On the Preservation of Food,” Edin Review, No. 46, 
p. 115 

t Mr Barrow, in Ins valuable work on Southern Africa, describes the water- 
melon as self-sown and abundant 
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grows to an immense height and strength in the desert , from its * 
fibres they make the ropes in geneial use throughout these regions, 
and they are leekoned supeuoi, both m substance and durability, to 
those formed of moonj (hemp), which is however cultivated in the 
lands of the Bcedawuts. 

Their agiicultural implements are simple and suited to the soil 
The plough is one of single j'oke, either for the camel or ox . that with 
double yoke being seldom lequiied, or chiefly by the Ttiatlis 
(gardeners), when the soil is of some consistence The drill is invari- 
ably used, and the giains are dropped singly into the ground, at 
some distance fiom each other, and each sends forth a dozen to 
twenty stalks A bundle of bushes forms their harrow. The grain 
is tiodden out by oxen , and the mot’h (pulse), which is even more 
productive than the bajra, by camels 

Water — This indispensable element is at an immense distance 
from the suiface throughout the Indian deseit, which, in this respect, 
as well as many others, diffeis veiy mateiiall}'- from that poitiou of 
the gieat Afiican deseit m the same latitudes Water at twenty- 
feet, as found at Mourzook by Captain Lyon, is here unheard-of, and 
the degree of cold experienced by him at Zuela, on the winter sol- 
stice, would ha-vo " bnint up” eveiy natural and cultivated produc- 
tion of our Hindii Sohaiia Captain Ly'on desciibes the thermometer 
in lat. 26°, within 2° of zero of Reaumur Majois Denham and Clap- 

i ierton never maik it under 40° of Faiiienheit, and mention ice, which 
[ never saw but once, the thermometer being 28° , and then not only 
the mouths of oui mu8]nL% or ' water -skins,’ were fiozen, but a 
small pond, protected from the wind (I heard, for I saw it not), 
exhibited a very thin pellicle of ice When at 30° the cold was 
deemed intense by the inhabitants of Maroo in the tracts limiting 
the desert, and the useful dk, and other shrubs, were scorched and 
withered , and in north lat 25°, the thermometer being 28°, desola- 
tion and woe spread throughout the land To use their own phiase, 
the ciops of gram and other pulses were completely "burnt up, as 
“ if scoiched by the lightnings of heaven while the sun’s meridian 
heat would laise it 50° more, oi up to 80°, a degree of variability at 
least not recorded by Captain Lyon 

At Daisnok’h, near the capital, the wells are more than two hun- 
dred cub 1 1,3, or three hundred feet, in depth , and it is rare that 
water fit for man is found at a less distance fiom the suiface than 
sixty, in the tracts decidedly termed t’hul, or ‘ desert .’ though some 
of the flats, or ocises, such as that of MohiUa, are exceptions, and 
abundance of brackish water, fit for cattle, is found thu-oughout at 
half this depth, or about thirty feet All the ivells are hned with 
basket-work made of p'hok twigs, and the water is generally drawn 
up by hand-lines.* 

* Water is sold, in all the laige towns, by the maths, or ‘ gardeners,’ who 
have the monopoly of this article. Most families have large cisterns or resei- 
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oi' ‘ salt lakes ’ — There are a few salt lakes, which, throughout 
the whole of tiie Indian desert, aie termed sm’, though none are of 
the same consequence as those of Marwar The largest is at the 
town of Sirr, so named after the lake, which Ls about six miles in 
circumfei ence There is another at Chaupur about two miles in 
length, and although each of them frequently contains a depth of 
four feet of water, this eutiiely evaporates in the hot winds, leaving 
a thick .sheet of saline inci ustation The salt of both is deemed of 
iiifeiior quality to that of the moie southerly lakes 

Physiognomy of the country — There is little to vaiy the physiog- 
nomy of this legion, and small occasion to boast either of its 
physical or moral beauties , yet, stiange to say, I have met with 
many whose love of country was stronger than their peiceptions of 
abstract veiacity, who would dwell on its peifections, and pieler a 
mess of rahn, or poiiidge made of hajra, to the gieatei delicacies of 
inoi'e civilized regions To such, the ieebas, or ‘ sand-iidges,’ might 
be moie impoitant than the Himalaya, and their diminutive and 
scanty bru.^wood might eclipse the gigantic foliage of this huge 
harrier Veiduie itself may be abhoirent to eyes accustomed to 
behold only and sands , and a region without tofdns oi ‘ whirlwinds ,’ 
or armies of locusts rustling like a tempest, and casting l.nig shadows 
on the lands, might be deemed by the prejudiced, deiic ent in the 
tiue sublime Occasional! the sand-stone foimation uses above the 
surface, lesembling a few low isolated lulls , and those who dwell on 
the boundaries of Nagore, if they have alovoofmore decided ele- 
vations than their native sand-hills afford, may indulge in a distant 
view of the terminations of the Aiai ulli 

\A\lineral prod'achons — The mineral productions of this country 
are scanty They have excellent cpaiiies of ficestoiie in seveial 
paits, especially at Husaiiah, thiiieen co-^s to the north-ea’st of the 
capital, which yield a small reieiiue e.stimatcd at two thousand 
lupees annually There aie also coppei mines at Beeiumsir and 
Beedasii , but the foimei doss not repay the expense of working, 
and the lattei, having been svoiked foi thirty years, is neaily 
exhausted 

An unctuous clay is excavated fiom a pit, near Kolat’h, in laige 
quantities, and expoi ted as an aiticlo of corameice, besides adding 
fifteen hundred rupees aiinuallj' to the tieasuiy It is used chiefly 
to fiee the skin and haii f'loin impuiities, and the Cutchie ladies aie 
said to eat it to impiove then complexions 

Animal productions — The kine of the desert are highly 
esteemed , as aie the camels, especially those used for expedition 


voirs, called tankas, which are filled in the rainy season. They are of masonry, 
with a small tiap-door at the top, made to exclude the external air, and havmg 
a lock and key affixed Some laige tankas are established for the community, 
and I understand this watei keeps sveet for eight andtvelve months’ consump- 
tion 
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and the saddle, which bear a high price,^ and ai’e consideied* 
superior to any in India They aie beautifully formed, and the head 
possesses much blood and symmetry. Sheep arc reared in great 
abundance, and find no want of food in the excellent grasses and 
shrubs which abound The ‘p'hoL, jmvas, and other prickly shrubs, 
which are heie indigenous, form the dainties of the camel in other 
legions The Nilgae, or elk, and deer of eveiy kind, are plentiful , 
and the fox of the deseit is a beautiful little animal Jackalls and 
hysenas aie not scarce, and even lions aie by no means unknown in 
Bikaner 

Gom'merce and Manufactures — ^Rajgurh was the great com- 
mercial mart of this country, and the point of rendezvous for caravans 
fiom all paits The produce of the Punjab and Cashmeie came 
foimeily diiect by Hansi-Hisar, — that of the eastern countiaes by 
Dehli, Re warn, Dadii, &c , consisting of silks, fine cloths, indigo, sugar, 
non, tobacco, &c , fiom Haronti and Malwa came opium, which 
supplied all the Rajpoot states , fiom Sinde, vid Jessulmer, and by 
caiavans fiom Mooltan and Shikarpoor, dates, wheat, rice, loongees 
(silk vestments for women), fniits, &e , from Palli, the imports from 
maiitime countiies, as apices, tm, diugs, coco-nuts, elephants’ teeth, 
&c. Much of this was for internal consumption, but the greater pait 
a mere tiansit tiade, which yielded consideiable revenue 

Woollens — The wool of the sheep pastured in the desert is, how- 
ever, the staple commodity both of manufacture and trade in this 
region. It is worked into every article of diess, both male and 
female, and worn by all, nch and poor It is produced fiom the 
loom, of eveiy texture and quality, fiom the coarse looie or ‘blanket,’ 
at three rupees per pair (six shillings), to thirty mpees. The quality 
of these last is very fine, of an mteimediate texture between the 
shawl and camlet, and without any nap it is always bordered with a 
stupe of chocolate brown or red Of this quality are the do-pahs or 
‘ scaifs’ for the ladies Turbans are also manufactured of it, and 
though fiequently from forty to sixty-one feet m length, such is the 
fineness of the web, that they aio not bulky on the head. 

Fiom the milk of the sheep and goats as well as kine, ghee or 
‘ claiified butter’ is made, and forms an important article of trade. 

Manufactures in Iron — The Bikaneris work well in iron, and 
have shops at the capital and all the large towns for the manufacture 
of sword-blades, matchlocks, daggers, non lances, &c. The sword- 
handles, which are often inlaid with vanegated steel, or burnished, 
are in high request, and exported to various paits of India They 
have also expert artists in ivory, though the articles are chiefly such 
as are worn by females, as chooris, or ‘ bi-acelets ’ 

Coarse cotton cloths, for internal consumption, are made in con- 
siderable quantities. 

* One thousand rupees have been given for one ; one hundred is the average 
value. 
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Fairs — Annual fairs were held, in the months of Kartik and 
Fhalgoon, at the towns of Kolat’h and Gujnair, and &equented by 
the merchants of tlie adjacent countries They were celebrated for 
cattle, chiefly the produce of the desert, camels, kine, and horses 
from Mooltan and the Laklii Jungle, a breed now almost extinct. 
These fairs have lost all their celebrity in fact, commerce in tliese 
regions is extmct 

Government revenues — The personal revenues of the Raj’a were 
derived from a variety of sources from the KJuilisa, or ‘ crown-lands’ 
imposts, taxes on agriculture, and that compendious item which makes 
up the deficiencies in all oriental budgets, dind, or ‘ contribution ’ 
But with all these “ appliances and means to boot,” the civil list of 
this desert king seldom exceeded five lacs of rupees, or about £50,000 
per annum The lands of the feudality are more extensive propor- 
tionally in this region than in any other in Rajpootana, arising out 
of the origmal settlement, when the Beedawuts and Kandulotes, 
whose joint acquisitions exceeded those of Beeka, would not admit 
him to hold lauds m then territory, and made but a slight pecuniary 
aclmowledgment of his supremacy The districts in which the crown 
lands he are Rajgurh, Rmnie, Nohur, Garib, Ruttengurh, Ranmah, 
and more recently Choorii 

The following are the items of tlie revenue — 1st, Klialisa, or 
fiscal revenue , 2d, Dhoodh , 3d, Angnh , 4th, Town and transit 
duties , 5th, Pus&eti, or ‘ plough-tax 6th, Malbah 

1st — The Formerly this branch of revenue yielded two lacs 

of rupees ; but with progressive superstition and prodigality, the 
Raja has ahenated almost two-thirds of the villages fiom which the 
revenue was diawn. These amounted to two hundred , now they 
do not exceed eighty, and then revenue is not more than one lac of 
rupees Soorut Smg is guided only by caprice , his rewards are 
uniform, no matter what the service or the object, whether a Brahmin 
or a camel-driver The Khalisa is the only source which he consi- 
ders he has merely a hfe-interest m To supply the deficiencies, he 
has direct recom’se to the pockets of his subjects 

2d — Dhoodh may be rendered hearth-tax, though literally it is a 
smoke (dhoodh) tax AU must eat ; food must be dressed , and as 
they have neither chimneys nor glass wmdows on which to lay the 
tax, Soorut Smg’s chancellor of the exchequer makes the smoke pay 
a transit duty ere it gets vent from the various orifices of the edifice. 
It only amounts to one rupee on each house or family, but would 
form an important item if not evaded by the powerful chiefs still 
it yields a lac of rupees The town of Mahajm, which was settled 
on Ruttun Sing, son of Raja Noonkum, on the resignation of his 
nght of primogeniture and succession, enjoys exemption from this 
t^. It is less liable to fluctuation them other taxes, for if a villa^ 
becomes half-deserted, those who remam are saddled with the whole. 
Dhoodh is only known to the two western states, Bikaner and Jes- 
sulm6’. 
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3(1 — Aniqah This is not a capitation- but a hody-iax. (from angah 
the body), and was established by Raia An6p Sing It might almost 
be termed a property-tax, since it embraced quadrupeds as well as 
bipeds of every sex and age, and was graduated according to age and 
sex in the human species, and according to utility m the brute. 
Each male adult was assessed one angah, fixed at four annas (about 
_ sixpence), and cows, oxen, buffaloes, were placed upon a level with 
’ the lord of the creation Ten goats or sheep were estimated as one 
angah , but a camel was equivalent to four angahs, or one rupee, 
which Raja Guj Sing doubled This tax, which is by far the most 
certain in a country, perhaps still more pastoial than agricultural, is 
most providently watched, and though it has undergone many 
changes since it was onginally imposed, it yet yields annually two 
lacs of rupees 

4th — Sayer, or ' imposts ’ This branch is subject to much fluctu- 
ation, and has diminished greatly smee the reign of Soorut Sing 
The duties levied in the capital alone formerly exceeded what is 
collected throughout the whole of his domimons , being once esti- 
mated at about two lacs, and now under one Of this amount, half 
IS collected at Rajgurh, the chief commercial mart of Bikandr The 
dread of the RaMa, who have cut off the communications with the 
Punjhb, and the want of principle within, deter merchants from 
visiting this state, and the caravans from Mooltan, Bhawulpoor, and 
Shikarpoor, which passed through Bikandr to the eastern states, 
have nearly abandoned the route The only duties of which he is 
certain aie those on grain, of four rupees on every hundred maunds 
sold or expoited, and which, according to the average sale price of 
these regions, may be about two per cent 

5th — PusdeH is a tax of five rupees on every plough used in 
agiiculture It was introduced by !]^ja Rad Smg, in commutation 
of the com-tax, or levy in Icmd, which had long been established at 
one-fourth of the gross produce The Jits were glad to compound, 
and get nd of the agents of corruption, by the substitution of the 
plough-tax It formerly yielded two lacs of rupees, Wt with de- 
creasmg agriculture has fallen, hke every other source, to a little 
more than one-half, but still yields a lac and a quarter 

6th — Malhah is the name of the original tax which the Jit com- 
munities imposed upon themselves, when they submitted to the 
sway m perpetuity of Beeka and his successors It is the land-tax* 
of two rupees on each hundred beegas of land cultivated in Bikandr 
It is now unproductive, not reahzmg fifty thousand rupees, and it is 
said that a composition has been effected, by which it has been, or 
wiU be, relinquished . if so, Soorut Sing gives up the sole legitimate 
source of revenue he possesses. 


* M<d 13 the term for land which has no irrigation but from the 
heavens. 
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Recapit ulatto n. 

1st — Khalisa, or fisc* 1 ,00,000 

2d.— Dhooah 1,00,000 

3d — Angah 2,00,000 

4th — Sayer, impostsf 75,000 

5th — Pusieti, plough-tax 1,25,000 

6th — ^Malbah, land-tax 50,000 

Total 6,50,000 

Besides this, the fullest amount arising to the prince from annual 
taxation, theie are other items which occasionally replenished the 
treasury of Sooiut Sing 

JDhatoie is a tiiennial tax of five rupees levied on each plough. 
It was instituted by Raja Zoorawur Sing The whole country is 
liable to it, with the exception of fifty villages in Asiagati, and 
seventy of the B^niwals, conditionally exempted, to guard the 
borders. It is now fieqnently evaded by the feudal chieitains, and 
seldom yields a lac of rupees 

In addition to these specific expedients, there are many arbitiary 
methods of mcreasing the " ways and means” to satisfy the necessi- 
ties or avarice of the present ruler, and a tram of dependent harpies, 
who prey upon the cultivatmg peasantry, or industuous tradei By 
such shifts, Soorut Smg has been known to double his fixed revenue 

IHnd, Khooahdli — The terms Bind, and Khooshdh, though etymo- 
logically the antipodes of each other, — the fiist meaning a ‘ compul- 
sory contribution,’ the other a ‘ benevolence, or voluntary,’^ — have a 
similar interpretation in these regions, and make the subjects of 
those parts devoutly pray that their pi-mce’s house may he one rather 
of mourning than rejoicing, and that defeat rather than victory may 
he attendant on his arms. 


The term d^nd is coeval with Hindu legislation. The bard Chund 


* Nohur distnct . 84 villages Revenue 

Rmnie .. 24 ditto 

Bamah . ••• 44 ditto 

Jalloli . . . 1 ditto 

. Rs 1,00,000 
10,000 
20,000 
5,000 

Total original Fiscal Lands 

. ... 1,35,000 

since Raj'gurh, Chooni, and other places recovered 
t Impost Duties in old tunes, viz : 

Town of Noonkurn 

Kajgurh 

Shwisir 

Capital — Bikaner . . 

From Chooni and other towns . 

Rs. 2,000 

10,000 

75,000 

' 

1,37,000 

m Khaozh means ' happiness, pleasure, volition '—dup cd khoothi, * at your 
pleasure.’ 
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describes it, and the chronicler of the life of the great Sidraj of 
Anhulwarra, “ who expelled the seven Dicldas,” or ‘great evils,’ 
whose initial letter was d, enumerates dind as one of them, and 
plaees it with the Bholis and Dliakuns, or minstrels and witches, 
giving it precedence amongst the seven plagues which his ancestors 
and tyrant custom had inflicted on the subject Unhappily, theie 
is no Sidraj to legislate for Rajpootana , and were there fourteen 
Biddas by which Sooi ut Sing could swell his budget, he would 
retain them all for the oppression of the impovenshed Jits, who, if 
they could, would be happy to expell the letter S from amongst 
them But it is from the chieftain, the merchant, and the banker, 
that the chief sums are realized , though indirectly the pooi peasant 
contributes his share. There are fourteen collectors of dind, one to 
every cheera or division, and these are furnished with arbitrary 
schedules according to the circumstances, actual or supposed, of each 
individual So unlimited are these exactions, that the chief of 
Gundaih for two years oflFered the collector of his quarter ten 
thousand rupees if he would guarantee him against any further 
demand during even twelve months , and being refused, he turned 
the collector out, shut the gates of his castle, and boldly bid his master 
deflance 

One of his expedients to levy a khooslidli, or ‘ benevolence,’ is 
worth relating . it was on the termination of his expedition against 
Bhutnair, which added this celebrated deseit and castle to his 
territoiy, and in which he was attended by the entire feudal army 
of Bikaner * On his return, “ flushed with conquest,” he demanded 
fiom each house throughout his dominions the sum of ten rupees to 
cover the expenses of the war If the tyiant-iidden subjects of Soorut 
Sing thus rejoice in his successes, how must they feel for his defeats ' 
To them both are alike ominous, when eveiy artiflce is welcomed, 
every villainy practised, to impoverish them. Oppression is at its 
height, and must work out its own cure 

Feudal levies — The disposable force of all these feudal princi- 
palities must depend on the personal character of the Raja If Sooi ut 
Sing were popular, and the national emergencies demanded the 
assemblage of the Mier, or levee en masse, of the ‘ sons of Beeka,’ he 
might bring ten thousand Rajpoots into the field, of whom twelve 
hundred might be good horse, besides the foreign troops and park ; 
but under present circumstances, and the rapid deterioration of every 
branch of society, it may be doubted whether one-half could be col- 
lected under his standard. 

The household troops consist of a battalion of foreign infantry, of 
five hundred men with five guns, and three squadrons of horse, about 
two hundred and fifty in number ; all under foreign leaders This 
is independent of the garrison of the capital, whose commandant is 
a Rajpoot of the Furihar tribe, who has twenty-five villages assigned 
for the payment of his troops 


* This written m 1813. 
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Schedude eoMbititig the Fiefs of BiJeanh'. 


Names of 
Chieftains. 


Clans. 


Haces of 
Abode. 


Beri Sal 


Beeko 


Mahajin 


Abhye Sing 

Andp Sing 
Paim Sing 
Chyn Sing 
Hunmut Sing 
Sen Sing 
OmAl Sing 
Jaet Smg 


Bubader Smg 
Sooraj Mnll 
Gomaun Smg 
Attie Smg 
Shere Smg 
Davee Sing 
Omeid Sing 
Soortan Sing 
Iviirrm Ban 
Soortan Sing 
Piiddum Sing 


Benirote 

Beeko 

Do. 

Benirote 

Raot 

Benirote 

I Beedawut 


Narnote 


Do 


Do 


Cutchwaha 

Powii 


Booknrko 

Jessanoh 
Bale 
Saw oh 
Raotsir 
Chooru 

I Bedasir 
Saoudwa 

I Maynsir 
TeAndesir 
Kattur 
Kootchore 
Neembaje 

i Seedmook 
Kurripoura 
Ajeetpoora 
Beabsir 
Njnawass 
Jactsisir 


Kisben Smg Beeko 
K.ao Smg Bbatti 


Hyadesir 

Poogul' 


Sooltan Sing 
Lukteer Sing 
Knrnie Smg 
Bhom Sing 

4 Chieftains, t 
mz., 

1 Bhonni Sing 
2. Zalim Smg 
3 SurJar Sing 
4. Kaet Smg 


Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do 


Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Rajasir 

Ranair 

Sutasir 

Cbuckurra 


Beetclinok 

Gumalah 

Soorjerah 

Bunduir 


Carried forward 


Revenue 

Retainers : 


Foot 

Horae 




100 

Onehiindred and 
forty villages .at- 
tached to this flef, 
settled on the heir 
ofRajaNoonkiini, 
who consequently 
forfeited the qad(. 

25,000 


200 

The first of tho 
chiefs of Bikan^i 



40 




2,1 




300 




300 




200 




2,000 

One hundred 
and Forty Lottes 
(families, lit. rhani. 
bets) of this class. 



500 




125 


■ 


400 


) 

4,000 


SO 

These two fiefs 

1 

200 

100 

are held by 
foreign nobles of 
the house of Ain- 
bdr, and tbc an- 
tient Piamara, 
(1 iilg. Pow.'ir). 



50 


6,000 

1,500 

40 

The fief of Pno- 
gul was wiestcd 
from the Bbattis 
of Jessulindi. 



60 




75 



200 

9 


1,500 

60 

4 



60 

6 



40 

4 



30 

2 


COO 

32 

2 







* Poogiit Putta. 

t These chiefs are called Sirdars of Khan Putta, one of the original conquests 
of the founder, Beeka 


24 
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Names of 

Clans, 

Places of 

Revenue 

Be tamers 

Semarks. 

ChieftaiDs, 

Abode. 

Foot. 

Horse. 

Chund Smg 

Brought 

forward 

Nukho 

2,85,100 

11,000 

39,372 

1,500 

4,562 

500 

Twent\ -seven 

SuUi Dan 

Kurrumsaut | 

Roopawut 

Badilah . 

5,000 

200 

25 

villages depeniU 
ent on this family 
from J odpoor,and 
settled hcie 

eleven years. 

Bliom Sin" 

Bhotti 

Jaiigloo 

2,500 

400 

9 


Eaitsi 

Do. 

Jammsir 

15,000 

500 

150 

Twent) -seven 

Issree Smg 

Mundilah 

Saroonda 

11,000 

2,000 

150 

villages. 

Pudduin Siu" 

Bhatti 

Koodaoo 

1,500 

60 

4 


KuUian Smg 

Do. . 

Nameah 

1,000 

40 

2 



3 

lOTAIi 

3 32 100 

44,072 

5,402 



If ever the whole feudal array of Bikaner amounted to this, it 
would assuredly be found difficult now, were the han proclaimed, to 
assemble one-fourth of this number 


Foreign Troops 



Foot 

Horse. 

Guns 

Sooltan Khan 

^ 

200 


Anokha Smg, Sikh 

. 

250 

— 

Boodh Sing Dewarah 

— 

200 



Doorjun Sing’s Battalion.. 

700 

4 

4 

Gunga Sing’s Battalion. ... 

1,000 

25 

6 

Total Foreigners.... , 

. 1,700 

679 

10 

•• «**•••••••• • • ••••••••••••■•• 

1,700 

679 

21 

31 


CHAPTER III 

Bhvtnair, its origin and denommaiion — Historical celehrUy of the Jits of Bhut- 
nair. — Emigration of Bind. — Succeeded by Bhiroo — Embraces Islammn — Rao 
Dideech. — Hosein Ehan,Mosein Mahmood, Emam Mdkmood, and Biihader Khan. 
— Zabta Khan, the present ruler — Condition of the country, — Changes in its 
physical aspect. — Ruins of ancient buddings — Promising scene far archosologwal 
mguvnes. — Zoologicad and botanical curiosities — £isi of the ancient towns . — 
Relics of the arrow-head character found m the Desert 

Bhutnaik, which now foims an integral part of Bikan&, was 
anciently the chief abode of another Jit community, so powerful as 
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at one time to provoke the vengeance of kings, and at othera to 
succour them when in distress It is asserted that its name is in no 
wise connected with the Bhattis who colonized it, hut derived from 
the Bardai, or Bhat, of a powciful pimce, to whom the lauds were 
granted, and who, desirous to he the founder of a poetic dynasty, 
gave his professional title to the abode In the annals of Jessulmer, 
it will he seen that there is another story accounting for the appel- 
lation, which lecalls the founding of Carthage or Byma Both 
legends are improhahle , and the Bhatti annals confirm what might 
have heen assumed without suspicion, that to a colony of this race 
Bhutnair owes its name, though not its existence. The whole of the 
noithcin pait is called Nair in the ancient geographical nomencla- 
tuie of Maroost’hali , and when some of the Bhatti clans hecame 
proselytes to Islam, they changed the vowel a to «, to distinguish 
them from the parent stock, via , Bhatti foi Bhutti Wc shall, how- 
evei, furni.sh evidence hy and hyo, in the annals of the oiiginal lacc, 
that in all probability the Yadu-Bliatti is the original Yiiti colony 
from Central Asia, and that “the Jit pimce ot Saljiooi,” whose 
inscription is in the first volume of this work, was the piedcccssor 
of these very laces 

Neithei the tract depending on Bhutnair, nor that noith of it to 
the Garah nvei, presented fonnoily the scone of absolute desolation 
they now exhibit, and I shall append a list of toAvns, to which a 
high antiquity is assigned, whose vastigcs still icmam, and from 
which something might perhaps be gleaned to confirm oi ovcitum 
these deductions 

Bhutnair has attained great histoiical celcbiity fiom its position, 
being m the route of invasion fiom Ccntial Asia to India It is 
moie than piobable that the Jits, who resisted the advance of 
Mahmood ot Ghizni in a naval waifaie on the Indus, had long 
befoie that peiiod establi.shcd themselves in the desert as well as iii 
the PunjS,b , and as wc find them occupying a place amongst the 
thiity-six loyal tubes, wc may infer that they had political power 
many centimes before that conqueror In A D 1205, only twelve 
yeais after the conquest of India by Shabudin, his successor, Kootub, 
was compelled to conduct the wai m person against the Jits of tho 
northern desert, to pievent their wresting the important post of 
Hansi from the empire ; and when the unfortunate and intiepid 
queen Rizzia, the worthy heiress of the gieat Feioz, was comjiollcd 
to abandon her throne to an usurper, she sought and found protec- 
tion amongst the Jits, who, with their Scythic brethicn, the Ghikeis, 
assembled all their forces and maichcd, with then queen at then 
head, like Tomyris of old, to meet her foes. She was not destined 
to enjoy the same revenge, but gained a glorious death in the attempt 
to overturn the Salic law of India * Again, in A D 1397, when 
Tnnoor invaded India, Bhutnair was attacked for “ having distiesscd 
“ him exceedingly on his invasion of Mooltan,” when he “ in peison 


* I pieseiited to Mr Marsden a unique com ol tins ill-latcd queen. 
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“ scoured the country, and cut off a tribe of banditti called Jits ” 
In short, the Bhuttis and Jits were so intermingled, that distinction 
was impossible. Leaving this point, therefore, to be adjusted in the 
annals of the Bhattis, we proceed to sketch the history of the 
colony which ruled Bhutnair when subjugated by the Rahtores 

It was shortly after Timooi’s invasion, that a colony of Bhattis 
migrated fiom Marote and Phoolia, under their leader Bersi and as- 
saulted and captured Bhutnair fiom a Mahomedan chief ; but whether 
one of Timoor’s officers, or a dependent of Dehli, remains unknown, 
though most probably the former His name, Chigat Khan, almost 
lendeis this certain, and they must have made a proper name out of 
his tribe, Chagitai, of which he was a noble. This khan had con- 
quered Bhutnair from the Jits, and had acquired a considerable 
territory, which the Bhatti colony took advantage of his return to 
invade and conquer Sixteen generations have intervened since 
this event, which biinging it to the period of Timoor’s invasion, 
furnishes an additional reason for concluding the khan of Bhutnair 
to have been one of his nobles, whom he may have left entrufsted 
with this impoitant point of communication, should he meditate 
further inteicouise with India 

Bdisi ruled twenty-seven yeai-s, and was succeeded by his son 
Bhiroo, when the sons of Chigat Khan, obtaining aid fiom the Dehli 
monarch, invaded Bhutnaii, and were twice repulsed with great loss 
A third army succeeded, Bhutnair was invested and reduced to 
great straits, when Bhiioo hung out a flag of tmee, and offered to 
accept any conditions which would not compromise his castle Two 
were named : — to embiace Islamism, oi seal his sincerity by giving 
his daughter to the king He accepted the first alternative, and 
from that day, in older to distinguish these proselytes, they chano-ed 
the name of Bhatti to Bhutti Six chiefs intervened between Bhuoo 
and 

Rao Duleech, sui named Hyat Khan, from whom Rae Sing of 
Bikaner wrested Bhutnair, and Futtchabad became the future resi- 
dence of the Bhutti Khans He was succeeded by 

Hosein Khan fthe giandson of Hyat), who recaptured Bhutnair 
from Raja Sujawun Sing, and it was maintained duiing the time of 
Hosein Mahmood and Emani Mahmood, until Soonit Sing made the 
final conquest of it from Buhader Khan, father to the present titular 
head of the Bhuttis,* 

Zabta Khan, who lesides at Raniah, having about twenty-five 
villages dependent thereon -(- Raniah was founded by Rae Sing of 
Bikaner, and named after his queen (Raii'i), to whom it was assigned. 

* In S 1857 (A D 1801), tile celobrated. George Thomas, for the sum of 
three laes, put the Bhuttis into the temporary possession of Bhutnair . but 
the succeeding year it was again taken from them by the Kahtores. 

t This memoir was written iii 1813-14, and may contain many inaccuracies, 
from Its very remote situation, and the difliculty of obtaining correct informa- 
tion. 
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It was taken by Emam Mahmood The Bhutti Khan is now a robber 
by profession, and his le venues, which are said to have sometimes 
amounted to thiee lacs of rupees, are extorted by the pomt of his 
lance These depredations aie cairied to a frightful extent, and the 
poor Jits are kept eternally on the alert to defend their property. 
The proximity of the British teintoiy preventing all incursions to 
the eastward, they are thiown back upon their oiiginal haunts, and 
make the whole of this noi them region their piey. To this circum- 
stance is attributed the desertion of thei>e lands, which once reared 
cattle in abundance, and were highly valued It is asserted that 
from the uoithern boundary of Bhutnair to the Garah, there are 
many tracts susceptible of high cultivation, having water near the 
surface, and many large spaces entirely free from t'hul, oi ‘ sand-hills ’ 
To the drying up of the Hakia, or Gaggar, many centuries ago, in 
conjunction with moral evils, is ascribed the existing desolation. 
According to tradition, this stream took a westerly direction, by 
Phoolra, where it is yet to be traced, and fell into the Indus below 
Ootch The couplet recording its absorption by the sands of Nair, 
has already been given, in the time of Rao Hamir, piince of Dhat. 
It the next European traveller who may pass through the Indian 
desert will seek out the representative of the ancient Soda piinccs 
at Chore, near Ameikote, he may learn from their bard (if they 
retain such an appendage) the date of this prince, and that of so 
impoitant an event in the physical and political histoiy of their 
legions. The vestiges of large towns, now buried in the sands, 
confirm the truth of this tiadition, and several of them claim a 
high antiquity . such as the Rung-mahel, already mentioned, west 
of Bhutnair, having subterranean apartments still in good preserva- 
tion An aged native of Dhandoosir (twenty-five miles south of 
Bhutnair) replied, to my inquiry as to the recollections attached to 
this place, that “ it belonged to a Pow8,r prince who mled once all 
“ these regions, when Sekunder Roomi attacked them ” 

An excursion from Haiisi Hissar, our western frontier, into these 
regions, would soon put the truth of such traditions to the test, as 
far as these reported imns are concerned though what might appear 
the remains of palaces of the Pramaras, the Johyas, and the Jits of 
ancient days, to the humble occupant of a hut m the desert, may 
only prove the foundations of some castellated buildmg But the 
same tiaditions are circulated with regard to the more western desert, 
where the same kind of vestiges is said to exist, and the annals 
make mention of capitals, the sites of which are now utterly unknown. 
Considering the safety, and compaiative ease, with which such a 
journey can be made, one cannot imagine a more agreeable pursuit, 
than the prosecution of archmological inquiries in the noithem 
deserts of Rajpootana, where traditions abound, and where the exist- 
ing manners, amongst such a diversity of tribes, would furnish ample 
materials for the portfolio, as well as for memoirs Its productions, 
spontaneous or cultivated, though its botanical as well as zoological 
specimens may be limited, wc know to be essentially diffeient from 
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those of Gangetic India, and moie likely to find a parallel in the 
natural productions and phenomena of the great Afiiean deseit 
The Bhuttis, the Khosas, the Rajuis, the Sahries, the Mangulias, the 
Sodas, and various other nomadic tubes, piesent a -wide field for 
obsei vation , and the physiologist, when tired of the habits of man, 
may descend from the noblei animal to the lion, the wild ass, every 
kind of deer, the flocks of sheep which, fed on the succulent grasses, 
ton cl I not watei for six weeks togethei, while the various herbs, 
esculent plants and shiubs, salt lakes, natron beds, &c, would give 
abundant scope for commentary and useful comparison. He will 
dibcovei no luxuiics, and few signs of civilization , the_;/i025m (hut) 
constructed of poles and twigs, coated inside with mud and covered 
with glass, being little better than the African’s dwelling 

We shall conclude this imperfect sketch of Bikaner and the desert 
with the names of several of then ancient towns, which may aid the 
seaicli of the tiaveller in the regions on its northern border . — 
Abhorc, Bunjaira caNuggur, B,ung-Mahel , Sodul, or Sorutgurh, 
Machotal , Raati-bung , Kali-bung , Kaliansir , Phoolra ; Maiote , 
Tilwaiiti , Gilwaiia , Bunni , Manick-Kliui , Sooi-sagur ; BLameni ; 
Koiivvalla, Kul-Dhdranl 

Some names in this list may be unimportant, but if two, or even 
one, should be the means of eliciting some knowledge of the past, 
the 1 ecord will not be useless 

Phoolra and Marote have still some importance : the first is very 
ancient, and enumerated amongst the ‘ No-lcoti Maroo-ca,’ in the 
earliest periods of Pramaia (vulg Powdr) dominion I have no 
doubt that inscriptions in the orameiital nail-headed character 
belonging to the Jains will be found here, having obtained one from 
Locloi'va in the desert, which has been a ruin for nine centuries. 
Phoolra was the residence of Lakha Phoolani, a name well-known 
to those versed in the old traditions of the desert. He was cotem- 
poraa-y with Sid Rad of Anhulwarra, and Udyadit of Dhar. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Jemilmir — Tlie dertvatwn of its name, — Tlie Hqjpoots of Jessidrner called 
Bliattis, are of the Yadu race —Descended from Bharat, king of Bharat- 
versha, or Indo-Scj/tlaa. — Restricted bounds of India of modem inventwni , — 
The ancient Hindus a naval people — First seats of the Yadus in India, 
Praga, Mal’hura, and Dwanea — Thar international wars. — Hen, king of 
Maihura and Dwanea, leader of the Yadus — Dispersion of his family . — 
His great grandsons Ndha and Khira — Ndba dnven from Dwanea, becomes 
prince of Maroost’hah, conjectwed to be the Maru, or Mesve of Iran — 
Jhariya and Jud-bhan, the sons of Rhira. — The farmer founds the Sind- 
samma dynasty, and Jud-bhdn becomes prince of Behera in the Funjdh , — 
Prithibdhu succeeds to Ndba in Mdroo — II is son Bd/vd — Hu postenty — 
Ra^a Guj founds Giyni —Attached by the kings of Syria and Khmasan, who 
are repulsed. — Raja Guj attacks Cashmere. — His mai'riage. — Second invasion 
from Khorasan — The Syi'ian Ling conjectured to be Antiochus — Oracle pre- 
dicts the loss of Gvjni — Gvj slain — Gujni taken — Pi ince Salbahan arrives 
in the Punjdb — Founds the city of Salbahana, S V 72 — Conguess the 
Punjdb, — Marries the daughter of Jeipal Tuar of Dehh — Re-conquei's Gujni. 
— Is succeeded by Balund — His numerous ojjsjn vng — Their conquests — Con- 
jecture legarding the Jadoon tube of Eusofzye, that the Afghans ojeYddus, 
not Yahudls, o?- Jews — Balund lesides at Salbahana — Assigns Gujni to his 
grandson ChakUo, who becomes a coiivei I to Islam and king of Khorasan — 
The Chakito Moguls descended from him — Balund dies — His son Bhatti 
succeeds. — Changes the patronymic of Yadu, or Jadoo,to Bhatti — Succeeded 
by Mungul Rao. — His hi other Musooi' Rao and sons cross the Gar ah and take 
possession of the Lakh, jungle — Degiadation of the sons of Mungul Rao — 
They lose their rank as Rajpoots — Thnr offspring styled Abhonas and Juts. 
— Tribe of TAk. — The capital of Tamles discovered — Mungul Rao arrives in 
the Indian desert. — Its tubes — His son, Majum Rao, marries a princess of 
Amerkote — Hu son Kehur. — Alliance with the Deora of JhaJxn’e — Ths foun- 
dation of Thanote laid — Kehui succeeds — Thanote attacked by the Baraha 
tribe. — Thanote completed, S. 787. — Peace with the Barahas — Reflections. 

Jkssulmer is the modem name of a tract of country comprehended, 

accoiding to ancient geography, in Maroosi’hali, the deseit of India. 
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It is termed Mer m the traditional nomenclature of tins region, fiom 
being a rocky (mei’) oasis in the heait of the sandy desert, interest- 
ing both from its physical featuies, and its position as the ultitua 
Thule of independent Hinduism Yet, however entitled to regard 
trom its local peculiarities or its products, the history of the tribe 
which inhabits it presents a still more engrossing subject for inves- 
tigation 

This tribe is the Bhatti, a branch of the Yadu or Jadoo race, 
whose power was paramount in India thiee thousand j^ears ago , and 
the prince now governing this disbint coiner of India, claims descent 
from those Yadu kings who luled fioin the Yamuna to the ‘ world’s 
end,’* at that remote peiiod 

It were preposterous to expect to find, in the annals of a people 
so subject to the vicissitudes of fortune, an unbroken series of 
historical evidence in support of this ancestry , but they have pre- 
served links of the chain which indicate oiiginal aflinities In tracing 
the Yadu-Bhatti history, two hypotheses alternately present them- 
selves to our minds, each of which lests upon plausible grounds , the 
one supposing the Bhattis to be of Scj’^thic, the other of Hindij 
origin This mcongruity may be reconciled by presuming the 
co-mixtuie of the two piimitive races , by enlarging our views, and 
contemplating the barrier, which in remote ages separated Scythia 
and India, as ideal ; and admitting that the various communities, 
from the Caspian to the Ganges, were members of ore grand family, 
having a common language and common faith,f in that ancient central 
empiie whose existence has been contended for and denied by the 
first names in science the Bhai'atversha of the Hindus, the Indo- 
Scythic empire of king Bharat, son ot Budha, the ancestor of the 
Yadu-Bhattis, now confined to a nook of the deseit 

It would be vain to speculate upon the fii st colonization of India 
proper by the Rajc^la, or ‘royal tribes’ It appears to have 

* Juggvi Coont, the point of land beyond Dwanca, the last stiong-hold of the 
Yadus when their power was extinguiwed. 

t Menu says “ The following races of Cshati lyas, by their omission of holy 
rites, and by seeing no Brahmans, have gradually sunk among men to the 
lowest of die fourth class (i e , Svdra ) , Pmmdracas, Odras, and Dramraa , 
CamhCjjas, Yavanas, and Sacas; Parados, Paldavas, Chiruzs, bxrdtag, Deradas, 
and CPliasas — Arts. 43 and 44, Chap X, page 279, Haughton’s Zrd edttwn, 
published by Higginbotham & Co 

It IS a great mistake to suppose the Bactrian Greeks die these Ycaianas, who 
are descended from Yavan, fifth son of Yayat, thud son of the patnarchal 
Naims, though the lonians may be of this race The Sacas are the Sacas, the 
laces of central Asia, (the Sac’ha Bajpoot) , the Paldavas. the ancient Persians, 
or Guebres , the Chinas, the inhabitants of China , and the CPhasas, inhabitants 
of the great snowy mountains Qlw), whence Kho-chma (the Casia mantes of 
Ptolemy), corrupted to Caucasvs 

t The illustrious Cuvier questions the existence of an ancient central king- 
dom, because “ ni Moise, m Hom€re, ne nous parlait d’un grand empire dansla 
“ Haute-Asie ” — {Discours sur les Bdvohitions da la Surface du Olobe, p 206 ) — 
Who, then, were “ the sons of Togarmah" (mentioned by Ezekiel) who con- 
quered and long held Egypt * 
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po&sesscd an indigenous population prior to the races of Surya, or 
Indu, though the genealogies which give the origin of these degraded 
laces of Cabas,* Bhils, Meras, Goands, &c assort that they weie all 
fioiii the same stem, and that their political debasement was the 
effect of inoial causes But as theie is no proof of this, avo must 
attiibute the fable to the desue of the Biahinin aichaiologist to 
account for the origin of all things Modern ciupiiiics into these 
inattois have been ciauiped by an erroneous and contiactod vieiv of 
the power of this ancient people, and the diiection of that powei 
It has been assumed that the prejudices originating iii Mooslem 
conquest, Avliich prevented the Hindu chieftain from ciossing the 
forbidden Avateis of the Attoc, and still more fiom “going doAvn to 
“ the sea in ships,” had always existed But Aveie it not f.ii more 
difficult to jiait Avitli eiioneous impressions than to receive iieAV and 
correct vieiA’s, it would be apparent that the first of these lestiictions 
is of very recent origin, and on the otlici hand, that the Hindus of 
remote ages possessed gi eat naA'al powei, by which eoinniunication 
must liaA-e been inaintamcd Avith the coasts of Africa, ■[- Aiabia, and 
Persia, asAvellasthe Austiahan Aichipe]ago.| It is ridiculous, Avitli all 
thekrioAvlcdge now inourposse&sion,to suppose that theHindiis always 
confined themselves Avithin then gigantic bar lid's, the limits of 
modern India The cosmogi-aphy of the Poorcmn, impoifect and 
puerile as it is, and some of the texts of Menu, afford abundant 
evidence of an intimate intcicouiso between the countries from the 

* The C.iba i.vce is almost extinct , it a\ as faiiiocl, oven in the days of Ci isliiia, 
as the savage inhabitants of Sanrashtni When tJic foicstei BJiil, nho moitally 
Avouiided Ciibhna, was expiessing his contntioii for the niiiiituiitional act, 
he Avas forgiven, Avith the leinaik, that it was only letubntivc lUstico, as “ in a 
“ foimci bath,’ as the godlike lt.iina, C'lishna had slain Jiim Tims lltinia 
appcaib as thosnbjvigatoi and ciAilizer of these indigenous tubes, of Avhom the 
Cabas aie described aspluudeiing Ciishna’s family aftci Ins decease 
t Wlience tlie Hindu names of towns at the cstuaiics of tlie Gambin .iiid 
Senegal iiveis, the Tambaconda and othei condu^, aheady mentioned ^ 
t Mr Maisden, at an oaily period of Ills icscai dies into I hndii hteratui c, 
shaios the meiit of discoieiing w'lth Sii W Jones, that the Malayan language, 
disseminated thioughont the Aichipelago, and extending liom Madag.iseai to 
Easter Island, a space of 200° of longitude, is indebted to tlie Sansciit loi 
a considerable mmibei of its teiins, and that the intercourso Avhicli eltocted this 
Avas many centuries previous to then conversion to the Mahumedan religion 
He is inclined to think that the point ot communication AAas from Gnzzeiat 
The legends of these islandeis .ilso abound AVith allusions to tlie MCihCihhanit 
and Ramdyuna (See Asiatic lies., Vol IV, p. 22b, Second Edition ) 

Since Mr. M AA'rote, the rcA'clation of the architectiual antiquities m these 
isles, consequent to Entiish Conquests, esbiblislies tfie f.ict tJiat they Aveio 
colonized by the Sui'yas, Avliose mythological and huioic histoiy is scnl])tuicd 
in then cdifaces and maintained in then Ai'iitings. Noi should Avedcsiiaii th.it 
similar discoveries m.iy yet disclose the link Avhich of yore connected India 
AVitli Egypt, and to Avhich Ceylon av.is but the first stepinng-stonc Tli.it llama 
possessed great naval means is beyond doubt, iiilicritcd liom his ancestoi 
Sagaia ‘ the sca-king,’ tAventy generations before the hcio ol Lanka, Aihich place 
I have long im.igiiied to be Etluopia , whence ancient wnteis assert Egypt to 
have had her institutions, and that the Ethiopi.ins Avcrc of Indian origin. 
Cnviei, <|Uotiiig Syncollus, oven .issigns the icigii of Amcnophis as the cpocli of 
the colonization ol Ethiopia from India — I’.ige ISO of Ins ‘ Hisco"/ < ’ Ac 
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Oxus to the Ganges , and even in their allegories, we trace fresh 
streams of knowledge flowing into India fi om that cential region, 
stigmatized in latter days as the land of the barhariaii (^Mlelcha) 
Menu corroborates the PooroMS, fiom which we infer the fact, that 
in distant ages one unifoim faith extended from 8dcd-dwipa, the 
continent of the Sacse, to the Ganges * These observations it is 
necessary to premise before we attempt, by following the tide of 
Yadu migration during the lapse of thiity centuries, to trace them 
from Indiapiest’ha, Suiapura, Mat’huia, Piaga, Dwarica, Judoo-ca- 
dang (the mountains of Jud), Beheia, Gujni in Zabulisthan; and 
again refluent into India, at Salbahana or Salpoora in the PunjUb, 
Tunnote, Derawul, Lodorva in the desert, and finally Jessulmdr, 
founded in S 1212, or AD. 1156 

Having elsewhere descanted at length on the early history of the 
Yadus,•^ we may refer those who are likely to take an inteiust in 
this discussion to that paper, and proceed at once to glean what we 
can from the native annals before us, fiom the death of their 
leader, Heri-Crishna, to the dispersion of the Yadus fiom India. The 
baie fact of their migration altogether out of India proper, prove.s 
that the ongmal intercourse, which conducted Budha, the patriarch 
of the Yadu race, into IndiaJ: (where he espoused Ella, a princess of 


* The cosmography of the Agm Pootun divides the world thou known to the 
Hindus into seven dwipas, or continents one of these is “ SfioA-dwlpa, whose 
“inhabitants, descended from Bup’ha, are termed Sdciiswara (i. e., Sacce-lords),” 
His (Bup’ha s) offspring or descendants were Julud, Sookmar, Manichuk, 
Koorum, Ooturds, Darbeeka, Diooma, each of whom gave his name to a Mand, 
or division (yw Sookmarkhand 1) The chief ranges of mountains were Juldus, 
Kaivat, Siamali, Indue, Ainki, Rim, and Kesarf. “ There were seven grand 
“ nveis, VIZ., Mug, Mugud, Aiverna, &c. The inhabitants worship the sun.” 

Slight as this information is, we must believe that this S4cS,-dwlpa or Sacatal, 
is the Scythia of the Ancients , and the SAciiswara (the Sacas of Menu), the 
Sac* so weU known to western history, thepiogemtois of the Parthians, whose 
fir^t (ati) king was Arsaea, The sun-worship indicates the adorer of Mithras 
the Mitra or Siirya of the Hindu , the Arverna lecalls the Araxea apphed to 
the Jaxartes , while Julud, the proper name of the son of the first Tang of 
SAca-dwipa, appears to be the Juldus of the Tatar histonan Abulgazi, who uses 
the same term as does the Hindu, to designate a range of mountains Whence 
this identity between Pooiamc and Tatar cosmography? 

“A chief of the twice-born tribe (t e, Biahmins) was brought by Vishnu’s 
“ eagle from SAca-divlpa, and thus have KacA-dwlpa Brahmins become known in 
‘ Jambu-dwlpa” (India) —Mr Colebrooke on Indian Classes, Asiatic Res , Vol. 
V, p 5.3 And Menu says that it was only on their cesising to sanction Brahmins 
residing amongst them, that the inhabitants of these remote western regions 
became Mletcha,’ or barbanans testimonies which must be held conclusive of 
perfect intercourse iind reciprocity of sentiment between the nations of Central 
Asia and India at penods the most i emote 
■t Vide “ Essay on the Hindu and Theban Hercules,” Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. Ill 

t The Bkagvat says, “ Budha (a wiseman— a patriarch) came to Bharatkhand 
“ to perform penitential ntes, and espoused Ella, by whom he had Pruriirwa 
“ (founder of Mat’hur,a), who had six .sons, viz , Ayii, &c who earned on the lunar 
“ (Iiidu) races in India ’ Now this Ayii is likewise the patnaich of tlie Tatans, 
and in that language signifies the moon, a male divinity both with Tatais and 
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the Suiya race, and by whom his issue was multiplied), was not 
foigotten, though fitty generations had elapsed fiom the patiiarchal 
Budha to Hen — to whom and the chionicle we return. 

“ Piaga* is the cradle of the Yadus who are Somavansa (of the 
lunai lace) Thence Mat’huia founded by Pinirlirwa lemairied foi 
ages the seat of power The name of Jadoo (Yadu), of whom there 
were filty-six tribes,-]- became famous in the woild, and of this race 
was the mighty Heri-Ciishna, who founded Dwaiica” 

The grand international conflicts amongst the “ fifty-six Yadu 
“ tribes,” at Cuiukheta, and subsequently at Dwaiica, are snfiiciently 
known to the leader of Hindu histoij', and may be referred to else- 
Avherc ^ These events aie computed to have happened about 1,100 
years befoie Chi ist On the dispersion of these laces many aban- 
doned India, and amongst these, two of the many sons of Crishna 
This deified leader of the Yadus had eight wives, and the ofispring 
of the first and seventh, by a singular fate, now occupy what may be 
termed the outposts of Hinduism § 

Rookmani was the senior of these wives , and the eldest of her 
sons was Pndema, who was maiiied to a princess of Bidurba ; she 
bore him two sons, Anuiad and Bujia, and fiom the lattei the Bhattis 
claim descent Bujra had two sons, Naba and Khiia 

“ When the Jadoos were exteimmated in the conflict at Dwarica, 
and Hoii had gone to heaven, Bujia was on his way from Mat’hura 
to see his father, but had only marched twenty coss (forty miles), 
when he leceived intelligence of that event, which had swept away 
his kindred He died upon the spot, Avhen Naba was elected king 
and leturned to Mat’hura, but Khlia pursued his jouiney to 
Dwaiica 

“ The thirty-six tubes of Rajpoots hitheito oppressed by the 
Yadus, who had long held univcisal dominion, now determined to 
be revenged. Naba was comjielled to fly the holy city [Dwarica]; 
he became pimce of Maioost’hali in the west 


llajpoots Thioughout there are tiaces of au oiigin.il identity, which justifies 
the tinplicatioii of the term Indo-Scythic to the Yadu lace — ^tde Genealogical 
T.ible, Vol. I 

* aga is the modern AlLihabad, at the confluence of the Jumna and 
Ganges, the capital of the Piasu of Meg.isthenes 
t This IS alternately called Qlinpiin (l&la and GMjmn Crore, “ fifty-six 
“ tribes,” and “ hfty-six millions,” ot Yadus As they weie long supieiuc over 
liidi.!, this number is not inadmissible. 

t Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol III Y%de paper entitled, 
“ Comparison of the Hindu and Theban Hercules ” 

§ Jambuvati was the name of the seventh wife, whose eldest son was culled 
Simba — ^he obtained possession of the tiacts on both sides the Indus, and 
founded the Sind-Samma dynasty, from which the Jhariyas are descended. 
There is every prokability that Sambus ot Samba-nagan (Minagara), the oppo- 
nent of Alexander, was a descendant of Samba, son of Crishna. The Jhardja 
cliiomcles, in ignorance of the oiigm of this titular appellation, say that then 
“ ancestors came from Sham, oi Syria ” 
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“ Thus far fiom the Blrngvcd, (says the Bhatti chi’onicler) and I 
continue the history of the Bhattis, by the Biahmiu Sookhd’hernia 
of Mat’hura 

“ Naba had issue Piithibdhu. ' 

“ Khiia had two sons, Jhareja and Jud-bh^n * 

‘ Jud-bhaii was on a pilgiimagc; the goddess heaid his vows, 
she awoke him from his sleep, and piomised whatever he desiied 
‘ Give me land that I may inhabit,’ said the youth , ‘ Rule in 
these hills,’ leplied the goddess, and disappeaied Wlien Jud-bhS,u 
awoke, and ivasyet pondering on the vision of the night, a confused 
noise assailed him , and looking out, he discoveied that the piinco 
ol the countiy had just died without issue, and they weie disputing 
who should succeed him. The prime minister said, ‘ he di earned 
that a descendant of Ciishna had ariived at Beliera’-^ and projiosed 
to seek linn out and invest him as then piince All assented, and 
Jud-bhaii -was elected king He became a gieat piince, had a 
inimeious piogcny, and the place of their abode was hencefoith 
st3’lcd Jiuloo-ca-dang, ‘ the mountains of J udoo ’ 

" Fritln-hdhxi (‘the aim of the caith’), son of Niiba, piinee of 
Maioost’liali, inherited the insignia of Sii-Ciishna with the legal 

* Jid, Jud, Jadoo, are the vaiious modes of pionouncing Yadu in the liliallia, 
01 sijokcn di.ilects of the west Jud-BMn, ‘theiocket of the Yadus,’ would 
imply the knowledge of gunpowder at a veiy leinote peiiod. 

t The piecise knowledge of the topography of these regions, displayed in the 
Bhatti annals, is the most satisfactoiy pioot of then authenticity In the pie- 
sent day, it would be in vain to ask any native of Jessulin6r the position of the 
‘ lull ot Jud,” 01 the site of Beheia . and but loi the valuable translation ot 
Babel’s Memoirs, by Mi Eiskiiie, we should have been unable to adduce the 
lollow'iiig testiiiioiiy Baber ciossed the Indus the l7th Febinary 1519, and oil 
the 19tli, between that river and one of its gieat towns, the Beliat, he leached 
the veiy tiact ivheic the descendmit of Ciisliiia established himself twenty-five 
1 entunes before. Baber says, “ iSei’f’ii Aos fioni Behreh to the north theie is a 
lull This hill 111 the Zefci Nanieh (Histoiy of Timoor), and other books, is 
called the Hill of Jfld At fiiat I was ignoiaiit of the oiigiii of its name, but 
aftciwaids discovered that in this hill theie w'erc two races of men descended 
of the same fathei One tube is called Jhd, the other Jenjftheh From old 
times they have been the rulers and loids of the inhabitants ot this hill, and of 
tile III .iiid Ulihei (political divisions) between Nilfib and Belli eh Their 
pow'ci IS exerted in a Ineiidly and biotherly way They cannot take from them 
wh.atevei they please. They take as then share a portion that has been fixed 
from very remote times The Jhd is divided into vanous branches or families, 
as well a.s the Jenjfih6h The chief man amongst them gets the name of Eae — 
Eiiktiids ]iabfi',p 254 

Heic 13 a decided confirmation tliat this Hindu colony preserved all their 
oiiginal manners and customs even to Baber’s day The tribe of Jenjuh^hs, 
beyond a doubt, is the tribe of Johya, so celebrated in the region skirting the 
Kutlc], and which will be noticed hereafter I presented a small woik entirely 
lel.iting to their history, to the Royal Asiatic Society As Baber says they are 
of the same family as -flie Jflds, they are probably the descendants of Jinj, the 
brother of Bhatti, who changed the family patronymic from Jadoo or Judoo 
to Bhatti ; and thus it appears, that when the elder briinch W'as diiven from 
Gujni, they ictreated amongst then relations of the hills of Jud Baber was 
quite enamoured with the beauty of the hill of Jfld, which, with its lake and 
valleys, he de.sciibcs as a miniature Cashmere. — P 250, 
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unibielLi (ch’hetn) made by Viswacaima He had a son Bah'dbal, 
(‘ btroiig aim’), who espoused Camlavati, daughter of Vijya Smg| 
Piince of Malwa, who gave m dower (tkiejd)* oue thousand IiorsSi 
of Khorasan, oue hundied elephants, ]>cails, gems, and gold iniiu- 
meiable, and five hundied Inuidmaids, with ch.uiots and bedsteads 
of gold The Puar (Praiiiai) G<inilavati became the chiet queen and 
boie hei loid one son, 

“ Baku, killed by a fall fiom his hoi-se , he left one son, 

“ Soohdhu, who was poisoned by his wife, a daughter of Mund 
Raja Chohan of Ajmei he left a son, 

“ B'ljh, who reigned twelve ye<ira He was married to Soobh’ag 
Soondri, daughter ofBei Sing, jiiince of Malwa Having, when 
piegnant, dicained that she was dchveied of a white clejihant, the 
astiologeis, who inteipietcd this as an indication of gieatncss, 
desiied he might be named Giij ■f’ as he a]ipioached manhood, the 
coco-nut came fioni Jud-bh£i.n, prince of Boorubdes (the eastern), 
and was accepted At the same time tidings aiiived that fiom the 
shoies of the ocean, the baiRuians (M’letcha), who had formeily 
attacked Soobdhu,\ weie again advancing, having Feiid Shah of 

* The Piainais were foimeily the most iiowciful potentates of ceiiti.il India 
Handmaids, and bedsteads of gold, were always a part of the daejA or dower 
of Hindu pimcosses 

+ Abulfazi mentions Joga as prince of Gasmieii and Cashmere, who was 
slain by Ogiiz Khan, the Patiiarch of the Tatar tubes 
t In this eaily portion of the annals there is a singular mixture of histoncal 
facts, and it appears that the Yadu sciibcs confound thou connections with 
the Synaii aiicl Bactrain Greeks, and with the fiist Mooslem concpierors 
Impeitect as is this notice of SoobAhu, his son llijh, and giandsoii Guj, who 
were thus assailed by Fend of Kboras.in (Bactiia), and liis auxiliaiy, the king 
of Hoorn (Syiia), we have a poweilul allusion to Antiochus the Great, who, 
two hundred and four yeais before Ohiist, invaded Bactiia and Jndi.i 
Amongst the few facts left oi this expedition is his treaty with Sophagasenus, 
the Indian monaich, in which the Wyiiaii king stipulated tor a tiibute in 
elephants There are, even in this medley of incidents, giounds foi imagining 
that Sophagasenus is the Yadu prince of Gnjm Whethei, out of SoobAhu and 
Guj, the Gieeks maiiufactuied then Sophagasenus, oi wliether piiiico Guj 
could have been entitled Soobagh’h-sen, in compliment to his mother, Soobag’h- 
Soondn, of Malwa, must be left for the speculative to decide It is not unlikely 
that the nature of the tribute, said to have been elephants, which the Indian 
agreed to furnish to the Gieek pnnee, may have oiiginated with the name of 
Guj, which means ‘elephant ’ 

There is at the same tunc much that refers to the early progress of Islam iii 
these regions of central Asia Puce, in his excellent history, extracting fiom 
the Kholiiumt-ul-ALbar, says, “ Hejauge was entmsted with the government of 
Khorasan, and Obaidoolah with Seistan, who had oiders from Hejauge, his 
superior, to invade Cabul, whose pniice was Heteil or Retpeil, whom tlie 
author supposes either a Tatar oi Hindoo prince Artfully retiiing, he di ew 
the Mohammedan army into the defiles, and blocking up the rear, cut off their 
retreat, and Obaidoolah was compelled to purchase his hberation by the pay- 
ment of seven hundred thousand dirhems ” 

This was the seventy-eighth ycai of the Hegira, or A D 697. Conjoined to 
what follows, it appeals to have leference to Hijh, father of Guj Again, 

“ Obaidoolah and Abdoorehman invaded Seistan with forty thousand men. 
The prince of Cabul tiled the same manoeuvre, but was outwitted by the 
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Khorasan at the head of four lacs of horse, iioin whom the people 
fled m dismay The Raja sent scouts to obtain accuiate intelligence, 
and marched to Harreou to meet him , while the foe encamped two 
coss fiom Koonjshohei * A battle ensued, in which the invadci 
was deieated with the loss of thiity thousand men, and four thousand 
on the part of the Hindus But the foeman lallied, and Raja Rijh, 
who again encountered him, was wounded and died just as piince 
Guj letiuned with Hansavati, his biide, daughter of Jud-bhiln of 
the oast In two battles the king of Khorasan was vanquished, 
when he obtained an auxiliary m the king of Room {Bmvh-ixtM), to 
establish the Koi5,n and the law of the piophet in inhdel lands 
While the aimics of the Asiiras were thus piep.uing their strength, 
Raja Guj called a council of inmisteis Theie being no strong-hold 
of impoitance, and it being impossible to stand against numbeis, it 
was determined to eiect a foitiess amidst the mountains of the 
north Having summoned his fiiends to Ins aid, he sought council 
of the guardian goddess of his lace , who foretold that the power of 
the Hindus was to cease, but commanded him to eiect a foit and call 
it Giym While it ivas approaching completion, news came that 
the kings of Room and Khorasan weie ncai at hand 

lioonii-x>at, KIu)}dmn-pat, h&e, gdi, pdt, 

ChmUt terd, chU’h legi, sooiio Jud-pat ItaJe \ 

“ The stick wounded the dium of the Jadoo jiiince , the aimy was 
formed, gifts were distributed, and the astiologeis were commanded 
to assign such a moment for matching as might secure the victoiy 

Mohammedan, who conquered a great part of Cabul and acquired gieat booty, 
with which he returned to Seiatan, to the great displeasuie of Hejauge,and 
Abdoorehman entered into a confederacy with Retpeil to attack Hejauge, and 
absolve Cabul from tribute Moghaii.ili was the successor of Abdooiehmau 
ill Khorasan, while his father, Mohdel, was employed beyond the J ehoon, but 
died at Meru of a burning diairhcea, bequeathing liisgoveiiimciit to Yezzid” 
Tills account of Moghairah's (the governor of Khoiasaii) death, while cany- 
ing on war against tlie Hindu Retpeil of Cabul, has much analogy to the sud- 
den death of Maimaa, the foe of Rijh of Zabiilisthan One flung is now proved, 
that piiuces of the Hindu f<uth rulM ovei all these legions in the hrst ages of 
Islamism, and made fiequent attempts, for centimes after, to reconquer them. 
Of this fact, Baber gives us a most stiikmg instance in his description of Gujni, 
or, as he wiitcs, Ghazni He says, “ L have seen, in anotlier history, fliat when 
“ the Rai of Hmd besieged Hubakte^n m Ghazni, Subaktegm ordered dead flesh 
“ and other impurities to be thrown into the fountain, when there instantly aiose 
“ a tempest and huLricauc, with ram and snow, and by this device he diove away 
“ the enemy ” Baber adds, “ I made then inquiry in Ghazni for this well, but 
“ nobody could give me the slighest information regarding it,” p 150 Doubtless, 
when Baber conquered India, and became better acquainted with the Hmdu 
wariiors, he would have got to the bottom of this anecdote, and have seen that 
the success of the ruse of Subaktegm arose out of the religion of his foes, who 
could not use water thus contaminated by the flesh of the sacred kine. The 
celebiated Balabhi was reduced by the same stratagem 
* Neither of these towns appears m any map “ There is a Koonj Reshak in 
“ Khorasan, and a Penjher in Balk W Ouslei/’s Ehn Haulal, pp 213-223. 

+ “ The king of Room and the king of Khorasan, with horse ihM) elephants 
{g&i or guj) capansoris {pdkhur) and foot-soldiers {pdi or pdCk) [are at haiidl. 
“ Beware, let it entei youi mind, oh Ra6, Lord of the Judoos 
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“ Thursday {Vrishpatxvav) the 13th of Mah, the enlightened half 
of the moon, when one ghuniofthe day had fled, was the auspicious 
hour; and the drum of depaiture sounded That day he marched 
eight coss, and encamped at Doolapoor The combined kings advanced, 
but in the night the Shah of Khoiasan died of indigestion When 
it was reported to the king of Eoom (Shah Secunder Roomi) that 
Shah Mamraiz was dead, he became alarmed and said, ‘ while we 
mortals have gi and schemes in hand, he above has other views for 
us ’ Still his army advanced like waves of the ocean ; caparisons 
and chains clank on the backs of elephants, while instruments of 
war resound through the host Elephants move like walking 
mountains, the sky is black with clouds of dust; bright helms 
reflect the lays of the sun Four coss (eight miles) separated the 
hostile armies Raja Guj and his chieftains jieiformed their ablutions, 
and keeping the Jocjims'’’ in then rear, advanced to the combat. 
Each host rushed on like famished tigcis , the earth trembled ; the 
heavens were overcast , nor was aught visible in the gloom but the 
radiant helm Wai -bells resound, horses neigh, masses of men 
advance on each other, like the dark rolling clouds of Bhadoon. 
Hissing speeds the feathered dart ; the lion roar of the wariiors is 
re-echoed , the edge of the sword deluges the giound with blood ; 
oil both sides the blows resound on the ciacklmg bones Here was 
Jud-Eae, there the Khans and Ameers, as if Time bad encountered 
his fellow. Mighty wainors strew the earth, heioes fall m the 
cause of their lords The army of the Shah fled , he left twenty-five 
thousand souls entangled in the net of destruction , he abandoned 
eleirhants and horses, and even his throne Seven thousand Hindus 
lay dead on the field The drum of victoiy resounded, and the 
Jadoon returned triumphant to his capital. 

“ On Sunday, the 3d of Bys3.k, the spring season (Vasanf), the 
Eohini Nikhitia, and Samvat Dheiina-iaja (Yudishtra) 3008,f seated 
on the throne of Gujni, he maintained the Jadoon race. With this 
victory his power became fiiin he conquered all the countries to the 
west, and sent an ambassador to Cashmere to caU its prince Kan- 
drupkelj to his presence But the prmce refused the summons . he 
said the world would scoft' at him if he attended the stiiTup of 
another without being first worsted in fight Raja Guj invaded 
Cashmere , and maiTied the daughter of its prince, by whom he had 
a son, called Salbahan 

“ When this child had attained the age of twelve, tidings of another 
invasion came from Khorasan Raja Guj shut himself up for three 
entire days in the temple of Ciiladevi § on the fourth day the god- 

* The unclean spmts of Rajpoot martial mythology, who feed on the slain. 

t This date is circumstantial, and might be fixed or disproved by calcu- 
lation , if the heterogeneous mixture of such widely separated incidents as 
those in Syro-Macedonian and Mahomedan History md not deter us from the 
attempt. 

t No such name appears in Wilson’s Baj Tanngim 

^ Tutelaiy goddess, or “ of the lacc {eAla) ” 
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dess appeared and revealed to him his destiny ; that Gujni would 
pass from his hands, hut that his posteiity would le-inherit it, not 
as Hindus hut as Mooslems, and diieeted him to send his son 
Salbahan amongst the Hindus of the east, there to ereet a eity to be 
named after him She said that he would have fifteen sons, whose 
issue would multiply , ‘ that he (Raja Guj) would fall in the defenee 
of Guj’ni, but would gain a gloiious lewaid liereafter’ 

“ Having heard his fate revealed. Raja Guj convened his family 
and kin, and on pretence of a pilgiimage to Jowala-mookhi,* * * § he 
caused them tojdepait, with the piince Salbahan, for the east 

“ Soon after the foe approached within five coss of Giijni Leaving 
theicin his uncle Seydeo for its defence. Raja Guj maiched to meet 
him The king of Khorasan divided his aimy into five divisions ; 
the Raja formed his into three a desperate conflict ensued, in which 
both the king and the Raja were slain The battle lasted five 'pukara^ 
and a hundred thousand Meeis and thirty-thousand Hindus strewed 
the field The king's son invested Gujni; for thirty days it was 
defended by Seydeo, when he pcifoimed, the and nine 

thousand valiant men gave up their lives 

“ When tidings of this fatal event were conveyed to S.ilbalian, for 
twelve days the gioutid became his bed § He at length i cached 
the Punjab, wlieie he fixed on a spot with abundance of water, and 
having collected his clansmen around him, he laid the foundation of a 
city winch he named after himself, Salbalian])oor. The suiiounding 
Bhomias attended, and acknowledged his supremacy Seventy-two 
years of the era of Vicrama had elapsed Avhcii Salbahanpooi was 
founded, ujion Sunday, the 8th of the montli of Bhadoon || 

“ Salbahan conquered the whole region of the Punjab He had 
fifteen sons, who all became Rajas vis:, Baliind, Rasaloo, Dhui- 
mungud, Vaclia, Roopa, Soondur, Lek’h, Jiiskuin, Naima, Maut, 
Ncepak, Gangcou, Jugcou , all of wliom, by the strength of then 
own arms, established tlionisclves in independence 


* This volcano is a well-known place of pilgrimage in the Sewaliik mountains, 

t A puhai IS one-fouith of the day. 

J For a description of this iite, see Vol. I, p. 276 

§ In conformity with the Hindu ordinances of malim, or mourning 
II Here IS another ciicumstantial date, S 72, or A D 16, for the foundation 
of Salbahana in the Punjab, by the fugitive Yadu prince fiom Gujni. Of its 
exact position we have no means of judging, but it could not have been remote 
fiom Lahore. It may be deemed .i fortunate coincidence that I should discover 
th.it ancient inscription (Vol I, pp 700-1,) of this capital, styled Halpoor, 
governed by a Gete or J it in the fomth century , which suggested the idaa 
(which many facts tend to prove), whethei these Y.idus (whose illegitimate 
issue, as will appear in the sequel, are called Juts) may not be the Yuti or 
Getes from Central Asia. The coincidence of the date of S<albahan-Yadu with 
that of the &aca Sahveahan, the Tak, will not fail to strike the enquirer into 
Hindu antiquities and it is not the least cmioiis circumsttince, that these 
Yadua, or Yiitl, displaced thcT.ikshac, or T.ik, fumi this legioii, as Mill appc.ir 
immediately In tuithcr cniioboi.itioii, sec notes 2 and 2, pp 700-1, .nid 
Inscription.^, II p 702 and VI, p 707. 
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" The coco-nut from Raja Jeipal Tuai was sent fiom Delili, and 
accepted * Balund proceeded to Dehli, whose inince advanced to 
meet him. On his return with his biide, Salbahan determined to 
redeem Gujni from the foe and avenge hi.s father’s death He crossed 
the Attoc to encounter Jellal, who advanced at tlic head of twenty 
thousand men Crowned with victory, he regained possession of 
Gujni, where he left Balund, and ictuined to his capital in the 
Punjab • he soon after died, having ruled thirty-three years and 
nine months 

“ Balund succeeded His biothci's had now established themselves 
in all the mountainous tracts of the Punjab But the Tooi'l,.s\ began 
lapidly to incieasc, and to subjugate all beneath then sway, and the 
lands around Gujiii were again in their power Balund had no 
minister, but supeniitendod in poison .ill the details of his govern- 
ment Ho had seven sons Bliatti, Bhupati, KuUui, Jinj.J Surmor, 
Bhynsiecha, Mangieo The second son Bhijpati (i e, lord of the 
earth) had a son, Chakito, from whom is descended the Chakito 
{Ghugitai) tiibe§ 

“ Chakito had eight sons, vu , Dcosi, Bliaioo, Khcmkhan, Nahur, 
JeipS.1,11 Dhaisi, BecjH-Khan, Shah Suinmuiid 

“ Balund, who lesidcd at Salbahanpooi, left Gujni to the charge 
of his grandson Chakito , and as the power of the barbarian (M’lctchu) 
incieased, he not only onteitainod tioops of that lace, but all his 
nobles weio of the same body Tlicy ottered, if ho ivould quit the 
lehgioii of his fathers, to make him master of Balich Bokhara, where 
dwelt the Oosbek race, whose king had no offspiing but one daughter. 
Chakito man led her, and became king of Balich Bokhara, and lord 
ot twenty-eight thousand hoise Between Balich and Bokhara runs 
a mighty river, and Chakito was king of all from the gate of Balicli- 
sh^n to the face of Hindust’han, and from him is descended the 
tube of Chakito Moguls IT 

* At every page of these aiiuals, it is evident that they have been tiansciibed 
by some ignoramus, who h.is jumbled together events ot ancient and modern 
d.tte. The prince ot Dehli might have been JeipSt, but if we are to place any 
f.iith in the chronology of the Tuoi race, no pimce ot this family could be 
.synchronous with the Yadu Salbiilian. I mn uitlmcd to think that the emigia- 
tion of Salbahaii’s ancestois tiom Gujni was at a much later period than H. 
72, as I shall note as we piooeed 

t T007I IS the term 111 the dialects which the Hindus apply to the races from 
central Asia, the TArsIda ot the Foo)ans 

t Doubtless the ancestor ot the Johya race, termed the Jenjuhdh by Baber, 
and who dwelt with the Juds 111 the lulls of Jud, the Juddoo-ca-daug ot the 
Bhatti MSS 

^ However curious thisasscitioii, of the Chagitais being descended from the 
Yadus, it ought not to surprise us I repeat, that idl these tubes, whether 
termed Indo-Scythic or Tatar, piioi to Islamism, iirofessed a faith which may 
be termed Hinduism 

II As it IS evident the period has reference to the very first years of Islamism, 
and it IS stated tliat the sons of Guj were to be proselytes, it is by no means 
improbable that this is Jyp.d, the mlidel pnnee of Khwarezm — See Bute s 
Mahomedan History 

1 This is a most importaut admission of the prose! ytism.of the aiiciciit Iiido- 

20 
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“ Kullur, thud son of Balund, had eight sons, whose descendants 
are designated KuUur * Their names were, Seodas, Ramdas, Asso, 
rcistnn., Samoh, Gango, Jesso, Bhago ; almost all of whom became 
Moosulmauns. They are a nnmeious race, inhabiting the moun- 
tainous countries west of the river,-f* and notorious robbers 

" Jinj, the fourth son, had seven sons , Champo, Gokul, Mehraj, 
Hunsa, Bhadon, Rasso, Juggo, all whose issue bore the name of 
Jinj ,1 and in like manner did the other sons become the patnarchs 
of tubes 

“ Bhatti succeeded his father Balund He conquered fourteen 
piinces, and added their fortunes to his own. Among his effects, he 
reckoned twenty-four thousand mules§ laden with treasure ; sixty- 
thousand hoise, and innumerable foot As soon as he mounted the 
f/acU, he assembled all his forces at Lahore preparatory to the teeJca- 
doitj’ll destined against Beoibhan Bhagel, loid of Kenekpooi. 
Beeibhan fell in the battle which ensued, at the head of forty 
thousand men 

“ Bhatti had two sons, Mungul Rao and Musoor Rao With 
Bhatti, the patronymic was changed, and the tribe thenceforth was 
distinguished by his name 

" Mungul Rao succeeded, but his fortune was not equal to that of 
his fatheis Dhoondi, king of Guzni, with a mighty force, invaded 

Scythic Yadu princes to the faith of Islam, though there can be no reasonable 
doubt of It Temugin, better known by his nomme de gueue, Juugeez, the 
father of Chagitai, according to the Mahomedan histomns, is termed an infidel, 
and so was Tcumh, the father of Mahomed of Khwarezm the one was of the 
Getic or Yuti race , the otheq as his name discloses, of the Tak oi Takshac, the 
two grand races of central Asia The mseition of this pedimee in this place 
completely vitiates chronology yet for what purpose it could have been mtei- 
polated, it not founded on some tact, we cannot surmise. 

■* We c.an, by means of the valuable translation of the Commentaries of 
Baber, tiace many of these tribes 

+ It has already been stated, that the fifteen bi others of Balund established 
themselves in the mountainous parts ot the Punjkb, and that his sons inherited 
those West of the Indus, or Bamaun The Afghan tribes, whose supposed 
genealogy from the Jews has excited so much curiosity, and who now inhabit 
the regions conquered by the sons of Salbahan, are possibly Yadu.s, who, on 
conversion, to give more ecUit to their antiquity, converted xad% into YaJmd'i, 
or Jew, and added the rest of the story from the Kordn, That grand division 
of Afghans called the Euzofzge, or ‘ Sons of Joseph,’ whose original country 
was Cabul and Guzni, yet retain the name of Jadoon (vulgar of Yadu), as one 
of their principal subdivisions , and they still occupy a position in the hilly 
legion e.ist of the Indus, conquered by the sons of Balund. It would be a 
cunous fact could we piove the Afghans not YahvdU but Yadus, 
t Doubtless the junction of Jinj with that of Johya, another numerous tribe, 
formed the Jenjuh6h of Baber , the Johyas ot the Bhatti annals, now known 
only by name, but whose history forms a volume. The sons of Jinj have left 
numerous traces — Jenjian on the Garah , Jinjmialli m the desert, &c 
§ Even the mention of an animal unknown m the desert of India, evinces the 
ancient source whence these annals are compiled. Had the Yadu colony at 
this period obtained a footiiig m the desert, south of the Sutlej, the compu- 
tation would have been by caincl-loads, not by nmks 
II See Yol, I. p. 313, lor an account of this militaiy foiay. 
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Lalioic;* nor did Mungul Rao oppose him, but with his eldest son 
fled into the wilds on the banks of the liver The foe then invested 
Salbahanpoor, whei’e resided the family of the Raj]a ; but Musoor 
Rao escaped and fled to the Lakhi Jungle Theie being only a 
cultivating peasantiy in this tract, he oveicame them, and became 
master of the countiy Miisooi Rao had two sons, Abhd Rao and 
Sai un Rao The elder, Abhe Rao, brought the whole Lakhi J ungle 
under his control, and his issue, which multiplied, became famous as 
the Abhoiia Bliattis Saiun quarielled with and sepaiatod from his 
brother, and his issue descended to the rank ot cultivatois, and aic 
well known as the Sariui JutsJ: 

“ Mungul Rao, the son of Bhatti, and who abandoned his kingdom, 
had six sous Miijum Rao, Kullursi, Mooliaj, Seoraj, Phool, Kewala 

“ When Mungul Rao fled fiom the king, his childien were sccieted 
in the houses of his subjects A Bhomia named Satidas, of the tube 
of 7'di,§ whose ancestoishad beenieduced tiom powei and wealth by 
the ancestors of the Bhatti prince, deteimincd to avenge liimself, and 
informed the king that some of the childien were concealed in the 
house of a bankei (salwocai'). The king sent the TMc with a party 
of troops, and surrounded the house ot Siidhai, who w^as earned 

* Tina would almost imply that Lahore and Salbahana were one and the 
same place, but from what follows, the inteivoning distance could not have 
been meat between the two cities Tlicie is a Sangala, south of Lahoic, iieai 
the altars ot Alexander, and a Sialkutc in our modem maps S.ilbnhana, 
fcialbalianpoor, or simply Salpooia may have been elected on the unns ol 
Kampilauagri We may hope tluit icsc.uches in that yet untouched region, 
the Punjab, will afford much to the elucidation ot ancient histoiy 

t The Lakln Jungle 13 well known in India loi its once cclebiatcd bleed of 
hoises, extiiut within the last twenty yeais 

X Thus It IS that the most extensile agiicultiual races spicad all over Indi.i, 
called ./a^s or Jita, have a tradition that they aio descended tiom the Yadu lace, 
(qu ?) and that then original countiy is Cai.dahai Kuch was stated to 
me as the origin of the Jats ot Biana .iiid Bhuitpoie Why the descendants 
of Sarnn assumed the name of Juts is not st.ited 

§ This incidental mention ot the lace of Tflk, and of its being in great 
consideration on the settlement of the Y.idus in the Piiniab, is veiy unpoitant 
1 have given a sketch of this tribe (Vol 1, p 9‘J;, but since I wrote it, I have 
discoveied the capital of the Tali., .uid on the veiy spot where I should have 
expected t/te site of TeuMa, the capital ot 'J’axiles, the fiiend of Alexandei 
In that sketch I hesitated not to say, that the name was not personal, but aiose 
from his being the head of the Takshac or Naga tribe, which is confirmed. It 
is to Baber, or ratherto Ins translatoi, that I am indebted for this discovery 
In describing the limits of BJnu, Baber thus mentions it “ And on the w est 
“ IS Desht, which is also called BJzar and Tdk to which the erudite tiaiislatur 
adds, “ T&k IS said lon^ to have been the capital of Daman” In Mr Elphin- 
stone’s map, BAzar, which Baber makes identical w'lth T^k, is a few miles north 
of the city of Attoc, There is no question that both the nver and city were 
named after the race of T4k or Takshac, the Nagas, Nagvansi, or ‘ smleiace’ 
who spread over Indio. Indeed, I would assume that the name of Omphis, 
which young Taxiles had on his father’s death, is Ophu, the Greek version of 
TAk, the ‘ serpent ’ The TAks appear to have been established in the same 
regions at the earliest period The Maliabharat describes the wars between 
Janmeja and the Taksliacs, to revenge on their king the death ol his father 
Parikhit, empeioi ol Indraprest’ha, oi Dehli 
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before the king, who swore he would put all liis family to death if 
he did not pi ocluce the young piiiiccs of Salbahana The alaiined 
banker piotested he had no childien of the Ra]a’s, for that the 
infants who enjoyed Ins protection Aveie the offspiing of a Bhomia, 
who had fled, on the invasion, deeply in his debt But the king 
oidered him to pioduce them , he demanded the name of their vil- 
lage, sent for the Bhomias belonging to it, and not only made the 
royal infants of Salbahana oat with them but marry their daughteis 
The bankei had no alternative to save then lives but to consent 
they woie brought forth in the peasant’s gaib, ate with the husband- 
men (Juts), and weie mariicd to their daughteis Thus the offspiing 
of Kullur-iai bacame the Kulloiea Jats ; those of Moondiaj and Seo- 
laj. the Moonda and Seoia JUts , while the jmunger boys, Phool and 
Kewala, who weie passed off as a barhci (iide), and a potter 
(I'Jiomdr), fell into that class 

“ Mungul Rao, who found sheltei in the wilds of the Gaiah, 
crossed that stieam and subjugated a new temtoiy At this peiiod, 
the tribe of Baraha* * * § inhabited the banks of the iiver, beyond them 
weie the Boota Rajpoots of Bootaban f In Poogul dwelt the 
Pramara,j; in Dhat the Soda§ lace , and the Lodra|| Rajpoots in 
Lodoiva Here Mungul Rao found security, and -with the sanction 
of the Soda piince, he fixed his lutuie abode m the centre of the 
lauds of the Lodras, the Bai alias, and the Sodas On the death of 
Mungul Rao, he was succeeded by 

“ Mujum Rao, who escaped from Salbahanpoor with his father 
He was locognized by all the neighbouring princes, who sent the 
usual presents on his accession, and the Soda prince of Amerkote 
made an ofi'er of his daughter m marriage, which was accepted, and 
the nuptials weie solemnized at Amerkote He had thiee sons, 
Kehur, Mooliaj.lT and Gogh 


* The names of these Rajpoot races, several of which are now blotted from 
the page of existence prove the fidelity of the oiigiiinl manuscript. The 
Barahas are now Mahomedans. 

t The Boota is amongst the extinct tribes 

i Poogul from the most i emote times has been inhabited by the Pramar 
race It is one of the No-Koti Ma7oo<d, the niae caitles of the desert 

§ The Sodas of Amerkote have inliabited the desert from time immemorial, 
and are m all probability the Sogdi of Alexander See Vol I, p 85 
II Lodorva will be described hereafter 

ir Moolraj had three sons, Rajpal, Lohwa, and Choobar The elder son had 
two sons, Ranno and Geegoh , the first of whom had five sons, Dhookur, 
Pohoi, Rood, Koolroo, Jeipal, all of whom h.id issue, and became heads of 
clans The descendants of Geegoh bore the name of Khengar (g?4 cWfs of 
Girnar '*) The annals of aU these states abound with similar minute genea- 
logical details, which to the Rajpoots are of the highest importance in enabling 
them to trace the affinities of families, but whicli it is imperative to omit, as 
they possess no interest for the European reader I have extracted the names of 
the issue of Moolraj to shew this The Khengars were famed in the peninsula 
of Saurashtra — nine of them ruled m Jooiiagiu Girnar ; and but for this inci- 
dental relation, then oiigin must have ever remained concealed from the 
archaeologist, as the lace lias long been extinct 
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“ Kehur became ronoAvncd for liis exploits Hearing of a caravan 
(kafila) of five hundred horses going fiom Aioie* * * § to Mooltan, he 
put sued them with a chosen band disguised as camel-merchants, and 
came up with his prey acioss the Punjnud,+ where he attacked and 
Ciiptuied it, and returned to hLs abode By such exploits he became 
known, and the coco-nut (narjil) was sent to Mu]um Rao, tmd his 
two elder sons, by Allansi Deoia, of Jhalore The nuptials weie 
celebrated with great splendour, and on then leturn, Kehur laid the 
foundation of a castle, which he named Tunnote in honour of Tunno- 
devi Ere it was completed, Rao Mujum died. 

“ Kehur succeeded On his accession, Tunnote was attacked by 
Jesiit, chief of the Barahas,^ because it was elected on the bounds 
of his tube, but Mooli aj defended it, and the Bai’ahas were com- 
pelled to retire 

“ On Mungulwar (Tuesday), the full moon of Mah, S 7S7§ (A D 
731), the foitress of Tunnote was completed, and a temple erected to 
Tunno-Mata Shortly aftei a treaty of peace was formed with the 
Barahas, which was concluded by the nuptials of their chief with the 
daughter of Mooli aj ” 

Having thus fairly fixed the Yadu Bhatti chieftain in the land of 
Marfici, it seems a proper point at which to close this initiatory 
chapter with some observations on the diversified histoiy of this 
tribe, crowded into so small a compass ; though the notes of expla- 
nation, subjomedas wo pioceeded, will renderiewer lemaiks requisite, 

* The remains of tins once famous toivii, the ancient capital of the upper 
valley of the Indus, I had the happiness to discovei by means of one of iny 
parties, in 1811 It is the Ah) e of Abtilfazil, the capital ot Raja Selins, whose 
kingdom extended north to Caslimeie, and soiitli to the ocean , and the Asov7’ 
ot D’Anville, who, on the authoiity ot Ebn Haukal, says, “ Acoui’ est pt esquf 
“ compat Me A Mmtan pow la </» andeui ” He adds, that Azizi places it “ ente 
“ paramngesdde Maiisot a ” If Mansora is the ancient Bekher (capital of the 
Sogdi), we should read ihi ee instead of thirti/ See Map 

■fPitHpiwd IS the name which the Indus beiiis immediately below the point 
of confluence of the five streams [puvj-nadt) The mere mention of such 
terms as the Panjmid, and the ancient Aime, stamps these annals with 
authenticity, however they may be deformed by the inteipolations and 
anachronisms of ignorant copyists. Of Arore, or the Piininud, excepting the 
regular costds, or messengers, perhaps not an induidual living m Jessulm6r 
could now speak. 

t This shews that the Baraha tnbe was of the same faith with the Yadu 
Bhatti j in fact “ the star of Islam” did not shine in these regions for some 
time after, although Omar, in the first century, had established a colony ot the 
faithful at Bekher, afterwards Mansoora The Baiahas are mentioned by 
Pottinger in his travels in Balochistan. 

§ There are but six descents mven from Salbahan, the leader of the Yadu 
colony from Zabulist’han into the Punjab, and Kehui, the founder of their 
first settlement in the desert of India, The period of the first is S. 72, of the 
other S. 787 Either names are wantmg, or the period of Salbahan is erroneous 
KehuPs period, viz , S 787, appears a landmark, and is borne out by numerous 
subsequent most valuable synchronisms Were we to admit one hundred years 
to have elapsed between Salbahan and Kehur, it would make the period of 
expulsion from Zabulist’han about S C87, which is just about the era of 
Mahomed 
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since with their help the reader may draw his own conclusions as 
to the value of this portion of the Bhatti annals, which may be 
divided into four distinct epochs . 

1st — That of Hen, the ancestor of the Yadu lace. 

2d — Their expulsion, oi the voluntary abandonment of India by 
his children, with their i elations of the Hencula and Pandu races, 
for the countries west of the Indus . their settlements in Maroos- 
t’hali . the founding of Giijm, and combats with the kings of Koom 
and Khoiasari. 

3d. — Their expulsion from Zabuhst’han, colonization of the PunjS,b, 
and creation of the new capital of Salbahanpooi 

4th — Their expulsion fiom the Punjab, and settlement in Mer, 
the rocky oasis of Maioo, to the erection of Tunnote 

It is the moie unnecessary to enter into greater details on these 
outlines of the early Yadu history, since the subject has been in 
pait treated elsewhere* A multiplicity of scattered facts and 
geographical distinctions, fully warrants our assent to the general 
truth of these records, which prove that the Yadu race had dominion 
in central Asia, and were again, aslslamism advanced, repelled upon 
India The obscure legend of their encounters with the allied Syiian 
and Bactrian kings would have seemed altogether illusory, did not 
evidence exist that Antiochus the Great was slain in these very 
regions by an Iiido-Scythian prince, called by the Greek writers 
Sophagasenas a name in all probability compounded from Soobahu 
and his grandson Guj (who might have used the common affix of 
s^na), the Yadu princes of Gujni, who are both stated to have had 
conflicts with the Bactrian (Khorsaan) kings 
Seestan (the region of cold, ‘ see’) and both sides of the valley, 
were occupied in the earliest periods by another branch of the Yadus , 
lor the Sind-Samma dynasty was descended from Samba (which 
like Yadu became a patronymic) — of which the Greeks made Sambus 
— and one of whose descendants opposed Alexander in his progress 
down the Indus The capital of this dynasty was Samma-ca-kote, 
or Samanagari, yet existing on the lower Indus, and which was cor- 
1 upted into Mi/nagara by the Greeks 

It is an interesting hypothesis, that would make the Cliagitais 
descendants of the Yadus f In like manner, Bappa, the ancestor of 


* See “ Essot on the Hindu and Theban Hercules,” Transactions of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, VoL III 

t Mr. Wilson discovered the name of Pandu in Ptolemy’s Geography of 
Sogdiana , and according to Ebii Haukal, the city of Herat is also cafied Hen. 
This adjoins Maru, or Murve, and to Maioost’hali the Pandu and Hencula laces 
retired on their exile from India. It ever these remote regions are searched for 
ancient inscnptions, we m<ay yet ascend the ladder of Time. What was that 
Hamm language, inscribed on the gate of Samarkand t (Ouseley, Ebn Haukal, 

g . 254.) The lamented death of that enterprising traveller, Mr. Brown, when 
e was about visiting Tiansoxiana, leaves a fine field to the adventurous The 
Buddhist colossal sculptures and caves at Bamian, with such inscriptions as 
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the Banas of Mewar, abandoned central India after establishing 
his line in Cheetore, and retired to Khoiasan All this proves that 
Hinduism prevailed in these distant regions, and that the inter- 
course was unrestricted between central Asia and India We have 
undiscovered fields of inquiry in Transoxiana, and in the still more 
accessible region of the Punjab, wheie much eiasts to reward the 
archaeologist Salbahanpoor, Kampilnagari, Behera, the hill of Jud, 
perhaps Bucephalia,* the seven towns of Ooch, but, above all, the 
capital of Taxiles Let us hope that, in this age of enterprise, these 
suggestions may be followed up ; we can promise the adventurer a 
very difterent result from that which tempts the explorer of bar- 
barous Africa, for here he would penetrate into the firat haunts of 
civilization, and might solve one of the great problems which still 
distract mankind 

they may contain, are of the highest importance , and I have little doubt, will 
be found of the same character as those discovered in the cave-temples of India, 
attributed to the Pandus 

* In a portion of the essay “ On the Theban and Hindu Hercules,” which I 
suppiessed as better suited to an intended dissertation “ On the Sepulchral 
“ Monuments of the Kajpoots,” where I trace a close analogy between their 
customs and those of the Scytnic and Scandinavian Warriors, my particular 
attention was drawn to that singular monument discovered by Elphinstone, 
called the “ Tope Mamkyanla.” I had before (Trans. E. A. S., VoL I, p. 330) 
coi\)ectured it to be one of the many mausoleums erected to Menander, but on 
observing the geography of St. Cioiz, in his ' Examen Gri^ue ties 
Histonens d’ Alexandre,’ who places the city of Bucephalus on the very spot 
where the monument found by Mr. E. esasts, I gave up Menander for 
Alexander’s horse, and this, long anterior to its reported excavation by the 
Chev. Ventura, for whose subsequent observations we impatiently wait. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Rao Kehur, cotemporanj of the Caliph Al Walid. — IIis offepring ’become heads 
of tribes. — Hehur, the first who extended his conquests to the plains — He v, 
slam — Tunpo succeeds — He assails the Rat okas and Langas — Tunnote in- 
vested by the prince of Mooltan, who u defeated — Rao Tunno espouses the 
daughter of the Boota chief. — His progeny. — Tunno finds a concealed trea- 
sure. — Erects the castle of Beejnote — Tunno dies — Succeeded by Beep. Rale . — 
He assails ike Bahara tribe, who conspire with the Langas to aitack the Bhatti 
prince. — Treacherous massacre of Beep Rale and his leindred. — Deoraj saved 
by a Brahmin — Tunnote taken. — Inlmbitants putto the swotd — Beoraj joins 
his mother in Bootah&n — Erects Beorasmd, which is assailed by the Boota chief, 
who IS circumvented and put to death by Beoraj — The Bhatti pimce is visited 
by a Jogi, whose duciple he becomes — Title changed from Rao to 'Rawul — 
Beoraj massaci es the Langas, who acknowledge his supremacy. — Account of 
the Langa tribe — Beoraj eonquei s Lodoi va, capital of the Lodra Rajpoots — 
Avenges an insult of thepiince of BMr. — Singular trait of patiioticdexotion. 
— Assaults BMi . — Returns to Lodoi va — Excavates lakes in Khaddl — Assas- 
sinated — Succeeded by Rawul Moond, who revenges his fathers death — His 
son Rachera espouses the daughter of Rullub-Sdn, of Putiun AnJiulwarra — 
Cotemporaries of Mahmoud of Gvjni — Captures a caravan of horses — The 
Pakoo BlujtUis conquer Poogul ftom the Johyas—Boosdj, son of Bachesa, 
attacks the Kheechies. — Prooceeds with his three brothers to the land of KhJer, 
where they espouse the Gohdote chief's daughieis. — Important synchronisms — 
Bachera dies. — Boosdj succeeds — Attacked bij the Soda prince Hamv),in 
whose reign the Caggar ceased to flow through the deseH — Traditional couplet. 
— Sons of Boosdj — The youngest, Lanja Beeji Bae, marius the daughter of 
Sidraj Solanki, king of Anhulwat ra — The other sons of Boosdj, Jesul, and 
Beep Roe — Bhojdeo, son of Lanja Beeji Rae, becomes lord of Lodorva on, the 
death of Boosdj — Jesul conspiies against his nepheio Bhojdeo. — Solicits aid 
from the Sultan of Ghoi , whom he joins at Ai ore —Swears allegiance to the 
Sukian. — Obtains his aid to dispossess Bhojdeo — Lodorva attacked and plun- 
dered. — Bhojdeo slain. — Jesul becomes Rawul of the Bhatlvs — Abandons 
Lodoima as too exposed — Biscoversasite fora new capital. — Prophetic in- 
scription on the Rrimsir-coond, or fountain — Founds Jessvkmcr. — Jesul dies, 
and is succeeded by Salbahan II. 

The dates of the varied events related in the preceding chapter 
may be of doubtful accuiacy, but wc have at length ai rived on the 
terra firma of Bhatti chronology. We may distrust the date, 3008 
of Yudishtra’s eia, foi the victoiy obtained by the Jadoon prince of 
Gujni ovei the kings of Room and Khorasan ,* as well as that of S. 
72 assigned for the exode of Salbahan and his Yadus from Zabu- 


* The emperor Baber tells us, in his Commentaries, that the people of India 
apply the term Kim asan, to all the icgions west of the Indus. 
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lisfc’han, and fcheir colonization of the Punjab but their settlements 
in the de'ifrt, and the foundation of I’linnote, their first seat of 
power, in S 787 (AD 731), aie corroborated by incontrovertible 
synchronisms in almost eveiy subsequent reign of these annals 

Kehur, a name highly lespected in the history of the Bhatti race, 
and whose exploit has been alieady recoided, must have been the 
cotemporaiy of the celebrated Khalif A1 Walid, the fiist whose arms 
extended to the plains of India, and one of whose earliest conquests 
and chief iiositions was Aioie, the capital of Upper Sinde 

Kehur j- had five sons, viz, Tunno, Ooti-rao, Chunnur, Kafrio, 
ThaSm All of them had oftspiuig,| who became the heads of clans, 
ictaining the pationyinic All were soldieis ot foitiino, and they 
conquered the lands of the Chunna Bajpoots ,§ liiit the latter revenged 
themselves upon Kehur, whom they attacked and slew as he was 
hunting 

Tunno succeeded He laid waste the lands of the Barahas,|| and 
those of the Langaha ot Mooltaii But Husein Shah advanced with 
the Langaha Pat’ bans, *f clothed m aimour with non helms, with the 
men of Doodi,**' of Klieecheej^* the Khokur the Mogul, the 
Johya,§§ the Jood,§§ and Syed,all mounted on hoises, to the number 

* Notwithst.iudiug the lapse of eleven hundred years since the expulsion ot 
the Bhattis fioiu the Piiiij.Xb, and in spite ot the levolutioiis in laws, language, 
and religion, since the duscondants of Salbalian abandoned that region, yet, even 
to this day, theie IS abundant tcbtnnony in its guogiaphical nomenclature that 
the Bhattis had dominion tlioie. We have J^mdi JihuUi'i-ia, B/uUii-ca-c/mi, lu 
the very position whoic we should look toi Silb.ihanpooi 

t Although 1 omit the luveited commas indicative of translation, the leader 
13 to uudei-btaud that u hat lollows is a free intciprctation of the oiigin.d 
chronicle 

J Ooti-rao had five sous. Soma, Schcsi, Jeeva, Chako, .ind Ujo , their issue 
had the generic toim ot Oofiirto It is thus then clans and tubes aie multi- 
plied cul tnpiluilim, and since the skill ot the genealogist (Wid<) is reiiuiied to 
keep them cleai ot incestuous mauiagcs, even such uninteiesting details have 
some value, as tlicy stamp then annals with authenticity. 

S The tube ol Chunna is now extinct 

II These Indo-iScythic tubes weie designated by the names of animals The 
Bat aluis ai e the liogs , the jS ounu tes, the toxes , 'TuU/utu, the snakes , Aawai 
01 A 11, the hoises itec 

T These Langaha PaPhans ueie ijiosclytesfiom the Solanki Kajpoots, one of 
the four Agnicnla races. Piobablythey inhabited the distuct of Lumghan, 
west ot the Indus It is cuiious and mteiesting to find tliat the Solanhi gotra- 
wliarya, oi ‘ genealogical cieed,’ claims Lokote as then settlement The use of 
the word Pmhan, by no means piecludes their being Hindus 

** Babei, in Ins valuable Autobiogiaphy, gives us the names of all the tubes 
he met in his passage into Indni, and this enumeration goes fai to pi ove the 
authenticity of the early aim ils ot the Bhattis Baber does not mention “ the 
“ men of Doodi ” 

tt The intioduction of the name of tins tribe here is Inghly important, and 
very interesting to those who have studied, in the Rajpoot bai ds, their early 
history The bards of the Kheechees give them this northein origin, and state 
that aU SindscKfiir, one of the do-dbelu ot the Punjlb, belonged to them. 

JJ The Khokui is most probably the Ghikei Baber wiites the name 
‘ Qiikei,’ a singular lace, and decidedly Scythic in then habits even in his day. 

Ot the Joodis and Johyas wo ha\e alieady spoken as inhabiting the range 
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of ten thousand men, to attack the Jadoo. They reached the 
territory of the Barahas, who jomed them, and tlieie they encamped 
Tunno collected his biethren around him, and prepared for defence. 
Dining foul days they defended the castle , and on the fifth the Rao 
ordered the gates to be thrown open, and with his son, Beeji Rae, 
sallied out sword in hand, and attacked the besiegeis The Barahas 
were the fii st to fly, and they were soon followed by the rest of the 
Asooi's. The victors carried the spoils of the field into Tunnoto 
As soon as the armies of Mooltan and Langaha were driven oft, the 
coco-nut came fiom Jeejoo, chief of the Bootas of Bootaban,'* and an 
alliance ofiensive and defensive was formed against the prince of 
Mooltan 

Tunno had five sons, Beeji Rad, Makfir, Jeytung, Allun, and 
Rakecho The second son, Makui, had issue Maipah, who had two 
sons, Mohola and Decao, the latter of whom excavated the lake 
known by his name His issue became carpenters (aootar), and are 
to this day known as the ‘ Makfir sootar.’-j* 

The third son, Jeytung, had two sons, Ruttunsi and Chohir The 
first repaired the ruined city of BeekumpoorJ Chohir had two 
sons, Rola and Gir-iaj, who founded the towns of Kolasir and 
GirajsirJ 

The fourth sou, Allun, had four sons, Deosi, Tirpal, Bhaoni, and 
Rakecho The descendants of Deosi became Rebarris (who rear 
camels), and the issue of Rakdcho became mei chants (jbanmhs), and 
are now classed amongst the Oswal tribe § 


called in the native annals Juddoo-ca-dang, and by Baber ‘ the hill of Jhd,’ 
skirting the Behat The position of Behera is laid down in that monument of 
genius and industry, the Memoir of Kennel (who calls it Bheera), in 32“ N 
and 72“ 10' E , and by Elphinstone in 32“ 10', but a whole dem;ee further to 
the east, oi 73° lo This city, so often mentioned in the Yadii^hatti annals 
as one oi their intermediate places of repose, on their expulsion from India 
and migiation to Central Asia, has its position minutely pointed out by the 
Emperor Baber (p 259), who, in his attack on the hill tribes of Jits, Goojurs, 
Gukers, &c , .adjoining Cashmere, “ expelled Hatl Guker fiom Behreh, on the 
“ Behut Kiver, near the cave-temples of G4r-kotri at Blkrum,” of which the 
able annotator rcraaiks, that as well as those of Blit Bamiaii, they were proba- 
bly Budhist. Baboi (p. 294) also found the J its masters of Sialkote, most hkcly 
the SAlpoor of the Inscription (Vol I, p 707), conquered from a Jit prince iii 
the twelfth century by the Patun pnnee, and presumed to be the Salbahanpoor 
founded by the fugitive Yadu pnnee of Gujni 

* Bootaban, probably from »anM, pronounced in the dialect 6 mm, the ‘ wild’ 
or ‘ forest’ of Boota 

t Illegitimate children can never overcome this natural defect amongst the 
Rajpoots Thus we find among all classes of artizans m India, some oi royal 
but spunous descent 

t These towns and lakes are well known, but have been seized by Bikaner 
Bee Map 

§ The Oswal is the richest and most numerous of the eighty-four mercantile 
tnbes of India, and is said to amount to one hundred thousand families. They 
are called ‘ Omal’ from their first settlement, the town of Ossi They are all 
of pure Kajpoot birth, of no single tnbe, but chiefly Puars, Solankis, and 
Bhattis. All profess the Jam tenets, and it is a cuiious fact, though little 
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Tunno having, by the interposition of the goddess Beejasennf, 
discovered a hidden treasuie, erected a fortiess, which ho named 
Beejnote ,* and in this he placed a statne of the goddess, on the 13th, 
the enlightened part of the month Megsir, the Rohini Nikhitra, S. 
813 (AD 757) He died after ruling eighty yeais 

Beeji Rad succeeded in S 870 (AD 814) He commenced his 
leign with the teeka-dour against his old enemies, the Baiahas, whom 
he defeated and plundered In S 892, he had a son by the Boota 
queen, who was called Deoraj The Barahas and Langahas once 
moie united to attack the Bhatti prince , but they weic defeated 
and put to flight. Finding that they could not succeed by open 
warfare, they had recourse to treaeheiy. Having, under pretence of 
teiminating this long feud, invited young Deoraj to inairy the 
daughter of the Baiaha chief, the Bhattis attended, when Beeji Rad 
and eight hundied of his kin and clan weie massacicd Deoiaj 
escaped to the house of the Puiohit (of the Barahas, it is picsumed), 
whither he was pursued There being no hope ot escape, the Biah- 
nnn threw the Biahminiciil thiead round the neck ot the young 
piince, and in ordei to convince his puisueis that they were deceived 
as to the object of their seaich, he sat down to eat with him fioni 
the same dish. Tunnoto was invested and taken, and nearly eveiy 
soul in it put to thoswoid, so that the very name of Bhatti was for 
a while extinct. 

Deoraj remained for a long time concealed in the territory of the 
Baiahas ; but at length he vcntuied to Boota, his matoi mil abode, 
where he had the happiness to And his mother, who had escaped the 
massacre at Tunnote She was lojoiced to behold her son’s face, and 
" waved the salt over his head,” then threw it into the water, 
exclaiming, “ thus may your enemies melt away Soon tired of a 
life of dependence, Deoraj asked for a single village, which was pi o- 
mised , but the kin of the Boota chief alaimed him, and ho iccalled 
it, and limited his grant to such a quantity of land as he could encom- 
pass by the thongs cut from a single buffalo’s hide : and this, too, in 
the depth of the desei t For this expedient he was indebted to the 
aichitect Kekeya, who had constiucted the castle of Bhutnaii 

known, that the pontiffs of that faith must be selected fiom the youth of Ossi. 
The wealthy bankers and meichauts ot these regions scatteicd throughout 
Indi.a, are all known under one denomination, J/arioori, which is crioneonsly 
supposed to apply to the Jodpooi teiiitory, ■whereas, in tact, it means belonging 
to the desert. It is singular that the wealth of India should ccntic in this 
legion ot coinpaiative steiihty • 

* See Map 

+ This deception practised by the Bliatti chief to obtain land on uliich to 
erect a fortiess is not unknown in other parts ot India, and in moie remote 
legions Bhutnair owes its name to this exjiedient, from the division (bhatna) 
of the hide. The etymology of Calcutta is the same, but should be written 
KhalcuUa, from the cuttings of the hide {kJial) Byrsa, the castle ot Carthage, 
onginates from the same story It there existed any alhnity between the 
ancient Pah, language of India and the Punic or Phoenician (.as the names of 
its princes and then adjuncts of hat would indicate), and the Icttcis B and Ch 
were as little dissimilar in Puiiic a.s m Sanscrit, then Ayi u ould become 
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Deora] immediately commenced erecting a place of strength, which 
he called after himself Deoguih, or Deora wul,* on Mondaj’’, the 5th 
of the month Mali {sootU), the Pook’h Nikhitia, S 909 

Soon as the Boota chief heard that his son-in-law was electing, 
not a dwelling, but a castle, he sent a force to raze it. Dcoiaj des- 

chwsa, ‘ hide or skin,’ which might have oiigmated the cajiital of the African 
kJamitama, as of the Indian M<lnit’haii Thus, Marocco may he fiom Jlaru-td, 
of, 01 belonging to Mdii'i, t/ie desert, also piohably the origin ot the Umse ot 
IrAn The term Moor may likewise be corrupted from Mauri, an inhabitant 
of MAriicA, while the SelirI4 ot our Indian desert is the brother in name and 
piofession oi the Saiaceii of Arabia, fiom Sehia, a desert, andzuddun, to 
assault The Nomadic princes ot Mamitania, might tlioiefore be the Pali or 
shepherd kings ot MurdVlian, the great African deseit And who were these 
Pliihta or l\ih kings of Barbary and Egypt 1 It is v ell known that the 
]36ibfirs who inhabited Abyssinia and the south coast of the Bed Sea, mignited 
to tlie northern coast, not only occupymg it, as well as Mount Atlas, but 
pushing their tribes far into the giaud sehta, or desert. To those colonists, 
that coast owes its name of Bai bary From tlie d.iys of Solomon and his 
cotemporaiy Sishac, an intimate communication subsisted between the eastern 
coast of Africa . Hid India , and I have .dieady hazaided the opinion, that we 
must look to this coast of ^Ethiopia and Abyssnua for the Lanka ot the 
ilamescs (Ilameswai) of India , and from the toimei’ country the most skilfid 
aichajologists assert that Egypt had hei mythology, and more especially that 
mystery, the prominent featuie of both systems— the I’lmllic iites, or worship 
of the hnmtti. Bhhh', according to Bruce, means a shcpheid, and as hh' is a 
sheep 111 me language of India, Wi isa sheplietd m the most liteial sense, 
and consequently the synonym of Pah It has been assorted that this race 
colonized tnese coasts of Africa from India about the time of Amonophis, and 
that they aie the FIsos, oi ‘ shepheid-kings,’ who subjugated Egypt On this 
account a compansou ot the ancient architectural remain-, ot Abyssinia and 
^Ethiopia with those ot the ancient Hindus is most desiiable It is asserted, 
and witli appeal ance of truth, that the aichitecture of the Fyiamids is distinct 
from the rhaiaomc, and that they aie at once Astionomic and Phallic. In 
India, the symbolic pinnacle suimounting the temples of the sun-god are 
always pyramidal If the foithcoiniug histoiy ol the Bribers should reveal the 
inysteiy of their fust settlements in Abyssinia, a great object would be 
att. lined , and it seaich wuio nude in the old cave-temples of that coast, some 
lemains of the chaiacteis they used uught .ud in tiacing their analogy to the 
ancient Pah of the East an idea suggested by an examination of the few 
cliaracteis found in the grand desert inhabited by the Tuancks, which have a 
certain rescmbUuce to the Punic, and to the unknown characteis attnbuted to 
the Indo-Scythic tribes ot India, as on their coins and cave-temples Wide 
asunder as aie these regions, the imnd that will stiive to lessen the histoncal 
■sepaiatiou may one day be successful, when the connexion between Adt’hiopia 
(qu from AdUya and contracted aSt, the Sun t) and Saurasbtra, ‘ the land of the 
Sun,’ or Syna of India, may become more tangible Fenshta (vide Bnggs’ 
Tianslatioii, Vol IV, p 408,) quoting original autlionties, says, “the inhabitants 
‘ of Solaiidip, or the island ot Ceylon, weie accustomed to send vessels to the 
“ coast of Aliica, to the Hed Sea, .vud Peisian Gull, from the earhest ages, and 
“ Hindu pilgrims lesorted to Mecca and Egypt foi the purpose of paying 
“ adoiation to the idols It is iclatcd also that this people trading from Ceylon 
became couvoits to the true faith at so early a peiiod as the first caliphs , all 
winch conhiins the fact of early luteicouise between Egypt and India. — See 
Vol I, p. 517 

* Deorawul is in the map , it was one of the points of halt in Elphinstone’s 
mission to Cabul This discloses to us the position of the Boota tcrntoi v. and 
<is astronomical data aie given, tho.se mcluicd to prove or dispiovo the Bhatti 
chronology have ample means aliorded. 
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patched his mother with the keys to the assailants, and invited the 
leaders to receive the castle and his homage ; when the chief .men, 
to the number of a hundred and twenty, entering, they weie 
inveigled, under pretence of consultation, ten at a tune, and each 
party put to death and their bodies tin own over the wall. 
Depiived of their leaders, the lest took to flight 

Soon after, the prince was visited by his pation, the Jogi who 
had protected him amongst the Bmuhas, and who now gave him 
the title of Std This Jogi, who possessed the ait of transmuting 
metals, lodged in the same house where Deora.] found protection 
on the massacre of his father and kmdied One day, the holy man 
had gone abioad, leaving his jirghirhAnta, or ‘tattered doublet,’ m 
which was the Rascoovipa, oi ‘ elixu -vessel,’ a drop of which having 
fallen on the dagger of l)eoiaj and changed it to gold, he decamped 
with both, and it was by the possession of this he was enabled to 
emet Deoiawul. The Jogi was well awaie of the thief whom ho 
now came to visit , and he confinned him in the possession of the 
stolen piopeity, on one condition, that he should become his chela, 
and disciple, and, as a token of submission and fidelity, adopt the 
external symbols of the Jogi Deoraj assented, and was invested 
with the Jogi lobe of oelue* * * § '* He placed the moocZi’af in his ear, 
the little horn louncl his neck, and the bandage (langota) about his 
loins , and with the goiud (ciipni) in his hand, ho perambulated the 
dwellings of hia kin, exclaiming, Aliio ' Alive The gouid was 
filled with gold and jieails , the title of Rao was abandoned for that 
of Rawul,^ the teela was made on his forehead, and exacting a 
pledge that these iites of inauguiation should be continued to the 
latest posterity, the Baba Ritta (foi such was the Jogi’s name) 
disappeai'ed. 

Deoraj determined to wioak his revenge on the Baiahas, and he 
enjoyed it even “ to stripping tlic scaifs fioiii the heads of their 
“females” On his return to Deoiawul, he piopaicd for an attack 
on Langaha, the hen of which was then on a maiiiagc expedition at 
Aleepoor There, Deoi.ij attacked and slew a thousand of them, the 
rest henceforth acknowledged his supremacy The Langalias were 
gallant Rajpoots 

As the tribe of Langaha, or Langa, will from this period go hand 
in hand, in all the inteinational wais of the Yadu-Bhattis, from their 
expulsion from the Punjab to their final settlement in the Indian 
desert, it is of some interest to tiaco its oiigm and destiny. It is 
distinctly stated that, at this epoch, the Langas wore Rajpoots , and 
they are in fact a subdivision of the Solanki or Chalook race, one of 
the four AgnictUla ; and it is important to observe that in their gotra- 

* Called rjeeroo ; garments colouicd with this dye are worn by all classes of 
mendicants. 

t The moodra is a round prickly seed worn by the ascetics as ear-rings. 

t The Supreme Being , tlie universal and One God. 

§ Ramd is still the title of the prmces of Jessuhn^r, as it once was that 
of the Mdwar house. 
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acharya, or ‘ genealogical creed,’ they claim Lolcote in the Punjab as 
their early location ; in all probability prior to their regeneration on 
Mount Aboo, when they adopted Brahmmical principles. From the 
yeai S. 7S7 (A D 731), Avhen the castle of Tunnote was erected by 
the leader of the Bhatti colony, down to S 1530 (AD. 1474), a 
period of seven hundred and forty- three years, perpetual border- 
strife appears to have occurred between the Bhattis and Langas, 
Avhich terminated in that singular combat, or duel, of tiibe agamst 
tribe, during the reign of Rawul Chachik, in the last-mentioned 
period. Shortly after this, Baber conquered India, and Mooltan 
became a province of the empu’e, when the authority of tribes 
ceased Ferishta, however, comes to our aid and gives us an account 
of an entire dynasty of this tribe as kings of Mooltan The first of 
this line of five kings began his reign A H. 847 (A D. 1 443), or thirty 
years anterior to the death of Rawul Chachik The Mooslem 
historian (see Biiggs’ Ferishta, Vol IV, p 388), says that when 
Khizei Khan Syud was emperor of Dehli, he sent Shekh Yusooph 
as his lieutenant to Mooltan, who gained the esteem of the surround- 
ing princes , amongst whom was Rae Sehra, chief of Seevee, head 
ot the tube of Langa, who came to congratulate him, and to offer 
his services and a daughter in maniage The offer was accepted ; 
constant communication was kept up between Seevee and Mooltan, 
till at length Bad Sehia disclosed the object of all this solicitude ; 
ho tliiew aside the mask, confined the Shekh, sent him off to Dehli, 
and crowned himself king of Mooltan under the title of Kootub-d-din. 

Feiishta calls Rae Sehra and his tribe of Langa, Afghans; and 
Abulfazil says, the inhabitants of Seevee were of the Noomne (fox) 
tribe, which is assuiedly one of the most numerous of the Jit or Gete 
race, though they have all, since their conversion, adopted the distinc- 
tive term of Laloch. The Bhatti chronicle calls the Langas in one 
page JPat’han, and in another Majpoot, which are peifectly recon- 
cileable, and by no means indicative that the Pat’han or Afghan of 
that early period, or even in the time of Rad Sehra, was a Mahome- 
dan. The title of Rae is sufficient proof that they were even then 
Hindus. Mr Elphinstone scouts the idea of the descent of the 
Afghans from the Jews, and not a trace of the Hebrew is found in 
the Pooshtoo, or language of this tnbe, although it has much affinity 
to the Zend and Sanscrit. I cannot refrain from repeating my con- 
viction of the origin of the Afghans from the Yadu, converted into 
YaJiuch, or ‘ Jew.’ Whether these Yadus are or are not Yuti, or 
Getes, remains to be proved 

To the south of Deorawul dwelt the Lodra Rajpoots ; their capital 
was Lodorva, an immense city, having twelve gates. The family 
Purohit, having been offended, took sanctuary (svrna) with Deoraj, 
and stimulated him to dispossess his old masters of their territory. 
A marriage was proposed to Nirp-bhan, the chief of the Lodras, 
which being accepted, Deoraj, at the head of twelve hundred chosen 
horse, departed for Lodorva The gates of the city were thrown 
open as the biidcgroom appioachcd , but no sooner had ho cntcicd 
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AFith his suite, than swords were drawn, and Deoraj made himself 
master of Lodorva * He marned the chief’s daughter, left a garrison 
in Lodorva, and retuned to Deorawul Deoiaj was now lord of fifty- 
six thousand horse, and a bundled thousand camels 

At this peiiod, a merchant of Deorawul, named Jiskurn, having 
gone to Dharanagaii, was imprisoned by its prince, Bnj-bhan Puai, 
and compelled to pay a lansom for his liberty. On his return to 
Deorawul, he showed the mark of the iron-collar to Ins sovereign, 
who, indignant at the dishonoui put upon his subject, swore he 
would not dunk ivater until he had avenged the insult But he had 
not calculated the distance between him and his foe , in order, 
however, to redeem his pledge, a DliAr of clay (gdr-rd-dlidr) was 
constiucted, on which he was about to wreak his vengeance, but 
there were Pramars in Ins army, who weie at their post ready to 
defend their mock capital , and, as their astonished prince advanced 
to destroy it, they exclaimed — 

Jdn Puar t’hydn Dlidr liyn 
Or Dluxr t’hydn Pitdr 
Dhdr binna Pudr nuhyn 
Or nvJiyn Puar binna Dhdr. 
which may be thus tianslated . 

“ Wheiever there is a Puar, there is a Dhdr , and where there is a 
Dhar, there is a Puar There is no Dhdr without a Puar ; neither is 
there a Puai' without a Dhdi.”j: 

Under their leaders, Tejsi and Sarang, they protected the mock 
Dhdr, and were cut to pieces to the number of one hundred and 
twenty. Deoraj approved their valour, and provided for their 
children Being thus released from his oath, he proceeded towards 
Dhdr, reducing those who opposed his progress Brij-bhan defended 
Dhdr during five days, and fell with eight hundred of his men , 
upon which Deoraj unfurled the flag of victory and returned to his 
late conquest, the city of Lodorva. 

Deoiaj had two sons, Moond and Chedoo , the last, by a wife of 
the Baraha tribe, had five sons, whose descendants were styled Cheda 

* We are not told of what r.oce (ctZla) was the Lodra Eajpoot , in all proba- 
bility it was Pramara, or Puar, which at one time occupied the whole desert of 
India. Lodorva, as will be seen, became the capital of the Bhattis, until the 
founding of their last and present capital, Jessulm^r . it boasts a high anti- 
qmty, though now a mm, occupied by a few famihes of shepherds Many 
towns throughout the desert were formerly of celebrity, but are now desolate, 
through the conjoined causes of perpetual warfare and the shifting sands I 
obtained a copper-plate inscription of the tenth century from Lodorva, of the 
penod of Beeji Kaj, in the ornamental Jam character , also some clay signets, 
given to pilgrims, bearing Jam symbols. All these relics attest the prevailing 
religion to have been Jam. 

t A gross exaggeration of the annalist, or a cypher in each added by the 
copyist. 

X Dhir, or Dharanagari, was the most ancient capital of this tribe, the most 
numerous of the Agnlcula races. See a sketch of the Puars, or Pramaras, 
Vol. I, p. 82. 
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Rajpoots. Deoraj excavated seveial Jaige lakes in the ten’itory of 
Khadiil (in whicli Dcoiawul is .situated) , one at Tunnote i.s called 
Tunno-sirr; another, after himself, Dco-sar Having one day gone 
to hunt, slightly attended, he was attacked by an ambush of the 
Chunud Rajpoots, and .slam with twenty-six of his attendants, after 
having reigned fifty-hve yeais His km and clans shaved then locks 
and moustaches, excepting^ 

Moond, Avho succeeded, and jiei formed all the ceremonies during 
the twelve days Having made his ahlntions with the water from 
sixty-eight diti’erent wells, m which were uiiinciscdthe leaves of one 
hundred and eight diffeient shrubs and tiocs, a female of spotless 
virtue Avaved the buirimg li.mknicense over his head Befoie him 
was placed the pmij-avvi U, consisting ot curd.s, milk, butter, sugar, 
and honey; likewise peaiLs, gems, the royal umbrella, the giass 
called d’lioob, various doweis, a looking-glas.s, a young virgin, a 
chaiiot, a flag or banner, the vekb flowei, seven sorts of gram, two 
fish, ahoi.se, anuklut,iilc (unknown), a bullock, a shell, a lotus, a 
vessel of water, the tail of the wild ox (ehdonr), a sword, a female 
calf, a litter, ycllmv clay, and pi epared food Then, seated on the 
lion’s hide, — (on which weie painted the seven divifcis oi continents 
of Hindu cosmography, appaicllod in the diess of the Jogi, and 
covered Avith ashes (bhuhoot), with the onoodiu m his eais), — the 
white ehdonr (ox-tail) was Avaved over his head, and ho was inaugu- 
rated on the gcidi of Deoia), while the Puiohit and chiefs presented 
their offer mgs The teelM-cloiir Avas again s t th o assassins of h is father, 
Avho had congregated for defence, eight hundred of Avhom Avere put 
to death RaAvul Moond had one son, Avho Avas called Bachera. 
Wlien about fourteen years of age the coco-nut came from Bullub- 
sen Solanki, Ra-ja of Patun He forthwith proceeded to Patun, 
Avhere he married the Solanki princess, and died not long after his 
father. 

Bachera succeeded on Saturday the 12th Siav.an, S 10-3 5 :J; The 
same rites of installation Avere performed , the Ldnferra (split-eared) 
Jogi was the first to put the regal tiluc on his forehead, and ' his 

* There is no interreqiuvni m R-Aiwaiia the king never dies 

+ This affords a most important syiichroimm, coiroborative of the correct- 
ness of these annals Paja Bullub-&6n of Patun (Anhulwarra) immediately 
followed Chamund Eae, who Avas dispossessed of the thiono by Mahmoud of 
Ghizm, in the year A D 1011, or S 1067 Bullub-siin died the year of his in- 
stallation, and was succeeded by Doorlubh, Avhosc peiiod has also been syn- 
chronically fixed by an insciiptioii belonging to the Piamaras — See Tiansac- 
tions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol I, ji 22.3 

t This date, S 1035, is eAudently an eiior of the copyist. Bachera mariied 
Bullub-s6n's daughter in S 1067, and he died m S 1100 , so that it should be 
eithei S 1055 or 1065 It is impoitant to clear tins point, as Eaivul Bachera 
was the opponent of Mahmoud of Ghizni in his invasion of India, A H 393, 
A.D 1000, =S. 1056 01 S 1066, the Samvat era being liable to a variation ot 
ten years, (Colebrooke) If Ave aie right, a passage ot Feiishta, which has 
puzzled the translatois, should run thus 'Mahmoud directed his match 
against the Bhatti, and passing Mooltan, arrived at Behra, a Bliatti city ” — 
Compare Doav, Vol. I, p. 58, (4to. edition) and Biiggs, Vol I. p 38. 
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hand upon his back ’ Rawul Baehera had five sons, DoosSj, Singh, 
Bappi Rao, Unkho, and Maal-Pas9iO , all of whom had issue, forming 
clans 

A merchant came to Lodorva with a caravan of horses, of which 
there was one of a race so superior, that a lac of rupees was fixed 
as his price ; the breed belonged to a Pat’hau chief, west of the 
Indus To obtam it, Doosftj and his son Unkho put themselves at 
the head of a band, crossed the Indus, slew Gazi Khan, the Pat’han 
chief, and carried off his stud 

Smg had a son, Saeha-rad , his son was Balia, who had two sons, 
Ruttun and Jugga , they attacked the Punhar prince Juggernath of 
Mundore, and carried off five hundred camels . their descendants are 
styled Singr&o Rajpoots 

Bappi Rao had two sons, Pahoo and Mandun Pahoo had likewise 
two, Beerum and Toohr, whose numerous issue were styled the Pahoo 
Rajpoots The Pahoos issued from then* abode of Beekunipoor, and 
conquered the lands of the Johyas, as fai as Devi-jltdl , and having 
made Poogul* their capital, they dug numerous wells in the fhul, 
which still go by the name of the Pahoo wells 

Near Khatoh, in the Nagore Distiict of Marwar, there dwelt a 
warrior of the Kheechee tribe, named Jiddra, who often plundered 
even to the gates of Poogul, slaymg many of the Jytung Bhattis 
DoosSj prepared a kajila ( ‘ caravan,’) under pretence of making a 
pilgrimage to the Ganges, invaded unawares the Kheechee chief’s 
territory, and slew him, with nine bundled of )iis men 

Doosftj, with his three bro there, went to the land of Khdi, ivliere 
dwelt Pertap Sing, chief of the Gohilotes,"}’ whose daughteis they 
espoused “ In the land of Kher, the Jadoon showered gold, enrich- 
“ mg it ” In the daeja (dower) with his daughter, the Gohilote gave 
fifteen Dewa-darries, oi ‘ virgm lamp-holders ’ Soon after, the 
Baloches made an inroad into the tcintory of Khtidal , a battle 
ensued, in which five hundred weie killed, and the rest fled beyond 
the nver Baehera died, and was succeeded by 

DoosSij, in tbe month of Asar, S 1100 Hamir,piince ofthe Sodas,J 
made an incursion into his teriitories, which he plundered Doosftj 
having unavailingly remonstrated, remindmg him of ancient ties, he 

* See Map. This was one of the points touched at in Mr. Elphinstone’s 
journey. 

t The chief of the Gohilotes is now settled at Bhaonuggur, at the estuaiy of 
tile Myhie ; where I visited him in 1823 The migration of the family from 
KhSrdhur occurred about a century after that penod, according to the docu- 
ments in the Rao's family And we have only to look at the opening of the 
Annals of Marwar to see that from its coloiiULition by the Rahtores, the Gohil 
community of KMidhur was finely extinguished To the general histoiiau 
these minute facts may be unimportant, but they cease to be so when they 
prove the character of these annals for fidehty 
t If this 13 the Hainlra alluded to m the Annals of Bfkan6r, in whose time 
the Caggar rivei ceased to flow in these lands, we have anotlier date assigned 
to a fact of gieat physical importance. 
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marched into DhS.t, and gained a victory DoosSj had two sons, 
Jesul and Beejiraj, and in his old age a third son, by a Eanawut 
princess of the house of Mdwar, called Lanja Bcoji Rad, who, when 
DoosSij died, was placed on the throne by the nobles and civil ofl&cers 
of the state Previous to his elevation, ho had espoused a daughter 
of Sidraj Jey Sing, Solanki Durmg the nuptial ceremonies, as the 
mother of tlie biide was markmg the foiehead of the bridegroom 
with the tilubL, or ' inauguiation mark,’ she exclaimed, “ My son, do 
“ thou become the poi-tal of the noith — ^tlie barrier between us and 
“ the king, whose power is becoimng strong By the princess of 
Puttun he had a son, who was named Bhojdeo, and who, by the 
death of his father when he attained the age of twenty-five, became 
lord of Lodorva The other sons of DoosSj were at this time advan- 
ced in manhood, Jesul being thirty-five, and Beejiraj thii-ty-two 
years of age 

Some years before the death of DoosSj, Raedhuwal Puar, son (or 
descendant) of Udyadit of Dhar, had three daughters, one of whom 
he betrothed to JeipM (AjipM) Solanki, son of Sidraj ,-f another to 
Beejiraj Bhatti, and the third to the Rana of Cheetore The Bhatti 
prince left Lodorva for Dhar at the head ot seven hundred horse, and 
arrived at the same time with the Seesodia and Solanki princes On 
his return to Lodorva, he erected a temple to SMshnga, close to 
which he made a lake By the Puai prmcess he had a son named 
Rahir, who had two sons, Ndtsi and Keksi 

Bhojdeo had not long occupied the gacU of Lodorva, when his 


* Here we have another synchronism In the Komaipal Charitia, or history 
of the kings of Anhulwaiia Puttun, the leign of Sidraj was fiom 8 1150 to S 
1201, 01 A D 1094 to 1145 , the pomt of time intermediate between the 
invasion of Mahmoud of Ghizni and the filial conquest of India by Shabudin, 
during which theie weie many irruptions mto Lidia by the lieutenants of the 
monarchs of Ghiziii Theic was one in the reign of Musood, in A.H 492 (A D. 
1098), four years after the accession of Sidiaj , another in AD 1120, in the 
reign of Byram Shah, during which, according to Feiishta, the Ghaznevide 
general. Balm, rebelled and assailed the Hindu llajas from Nagore, where he 
estabhshed himself In all piobability this is the event alluded to by the queen 
of Puttun, when she nominated the Bhatti prince as her champion 

t The mention of these simultaneous intermarriages in thieeof the pnncipal 
Eajpoot monarchies of that day, mz , Dhdr, Puttun, and Cheetore, is important, 
not only as estabhshing flesh synchronisms, but as disclosing the intercourse 
between the Bhattis and the more ancient princely families of India The penod 
of Udyadit Praniai has been estabhshed beyond cavil (see Trans R A. S , Vol 
I, p 223), and that of Sidraj, likewise, whose son and successor, AjipS,], had but 
a short reign when he was deposed by Komarpal, whose date is also found from 
inscriptions It is a singular fact, that all the Rajpoot dynasties of these regions 
were estabhshed about the same epoch, vtz , Puttun by the Chauras, Cheetore by 
the Gehlotes, Dehli, refounded by the Tuais, and the Bhatti pniicipality by 
the descendant of Salbahan This was in the middle of the eighth century of 
Yicramaditya, when the older Hindu governments weie broken up The 
admission of the Bhatti to intermariy with then families proves one of two 
facts either that they were considered Rajpoots, notwithstanding then being 
inhabitants of the legions bej'oiid the Indus , oi, that the families mentioned, 
with which they mtermained, were Indo-Scythic like themselves 
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uncle Jesul conspired against him , hut bemg always surrounded by 
a guard of five hundred Solanki Rajpoots, his person was unassail- 
able At this time, the pnnce of Puttun was often engaged with lie 
king’s troops from Tat’ha Jesul, m pursuance of his plan, deter- 
mined to coalesce with the king, and cause an attack on Puttun 
(Anhulwarra), by which alone he could hope for the departure of the 
Solanki body-guard Jesul, mth his chief kin, escorted by two 
hundred horse, marched to the Punjnud, where he saw the king of 
Ghor, who had just overcome the kmg of Tat’ha,* and placed his 
own gainson there, and ho accompanied him to Arore, the ancient 
capital of Sinde There he unfolded his views, and having sworn 
allegiance to the king, ho obtained a force to dispossess his nephew 
of his teiritory Lodon'a was encompassed, and Bhojdeo slain in 
its defence In two days the inliabitants wcic to carry off their 
efiFects, and on the third the tioops of Glior were peiinitted the 
license of plunder Lodoiva was sacked, and Kuieem Khan departed 
foi Bekher with the spoils 

Jesul thus obtained the gculi of Lodorva , but it being open to 
invasion, he sought a spot better adapted foi defence, and he found 
one only five coss (ten miles) from Lodoiva Upon the summit of a 
rocky ridge, he discovered a Bmhmm, whose solitary hermitage 
adjoined the fountain of Brimsir Having paid homage, and dis- 
closed the purport of his visit, the iccluse related the history of the 
triple-peaked hill, which overlooked his hcimitago Ho said, that in 
the Treta, or ‘ silver age,’ a celebrated ascetic called K&k, or Kaga, 
resided at this fountain, after whom the iivulet ivliich issued thence 
had its name of Kaga , that the Pandu Arjoon, with Heii Ciashna, 
came there to attend a gicat sacrifice, on which occasion Crishna 
foretold that, in some distant age, a descendant of his should erect a 
town on the margin of that nvulct, and should raise a castle on 
TncfChta, the triple-peaked mount While Ciishna thus prophesied, 
it was observed to him by Arjoon that the water was bad, when 
Crishna smote the lock with his diciLra (discus), whereupon a sweet 
spring bubbled up, and on its margm weie insciibed the prophetic 


* At every step we see, however meagre may be the outline, the correctness 
of this histoncal sketch It was, according to Feiishta, in A H. 555 (A D 1159, 
or S 1215), that the prince of Ghoi conquered Ghizni, and immediately after 
overran Mooltan and Sind (see Biiggs, Vol I, p 157) , and doubtless it was on 
this occasion that the Bhatti pnnce swore allegiance to Shabudin, and obtained 
the force which diove his nephew fiom Lodoiva, which being sacked by his 
auxiliaiies, he founded Jessulmdr in S 12l3 The thiee yeais’ discrepancy 
between the Mahoniedan and Hindu dates is of little consequence , but even 
this could be remedied, when ive lecollect that the Samvat, accordmg to Mr. 
Colebiooke, is liable to a variation of ten years 

+ If there were no better support for the assumed descent of the Bhatti 
founder of Jessnlmdr from the Ydd&s of the Bharat, than this prophecy, we 
should be confiimed in our suspicion that they are a colony of the lutt, and 
that the Brahmins took advantage of the nominal resemblance to incorporate 
them in the Chaim Rnjcdla, or thirty-six royal laces. 
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stanzas which the hermit Eesul now pointed out to the Bhatti prince, 
who read as follows ; 

1 

Oh prince of Jiduo-vansa ' come into this land, and on this mountain’s top 
erect a triangular castle 

2 

“ Lodorva is destroyed, hut only five coss therefrom is Jesanoh, a site of 
twice its strength. 

3 . 

“ Prince, whose name is Jesul, who will be of Yadu race, abandon Lodor- 
poora , here erect thy dwelhiig ” 

The henmt Eesul alone knew the existence of the fountain on 
whose margin these lines were engraved All that he stipulated for 
himself was, that the fields to the westward of the castle should 
retain his name, “ the fields of Eesul ” He foretold that the intended 
castle should twice and a half times be sacked ; that rivers of blood 
would flow, and that for a time all would be lost to his descendants. 

On Ruhwdr, ‘ the day of the sun,’ (a favourite day for commenc- 
ing any gi-and undertal^g with all these tiibes),the 12th of Sravan, 
the enlightened half of the moon, S 1212 (AuD 1156), the foundation 
of Jessulmer was laid, and soon the inhabitants, with all that was 
valuable, abandoned Lodorva,* and began to erect new habitations. 
Jesul had two sons, Kailim and Salbahan He chose his chief minis- 
ters and advisers from the children of Sodil, of the Pahoo tnbe, who 
became too powerful Their old enemies, the Chunna Eajpoots, 
again mvaded the lands of Khaddl , but they suffered for their 
audacity Jesul survived this event five years, when he died, and 
was succeeded by his youngest son, Salbslian the II. 

* Lodorva remams in rums , a journey thither might afford subject-matter 
for the antiquary, and enable him to throw hght upon the ongin of the Bhatti 
tribe. I omitted to place it in the Map : it is ten miles N. W. of the present 
capital. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Prelimimtry dbmvations — TJie early Ivuiory of Bhattis not dewnd of inter- 

est. — Traoesof their anoieiit manners attd religion. — The chronicle rented — 
Jesvl survives the change of capital twelve years — The heir Katlun banished . — 
Salbahan, his younger brother, succeeds — Expedition against the Catti or 
Oaf hi. — Their supposed origin — Applieatianfromthe Yadu prince of Eadri- 
noThfor a prince to fill the vacant gadi . — Ewing Salbahan’s absence, his son 
Beegil usurps the gadi . — Salbahan retires to Khdddl, and falls inbattle against 
the Baloches — Beejil commits suicide — Kaihm recalled caid placed on the 
gadi . — His issue form elans — Khizzur Khan Baloch again invades Kh&dM . — 
Kailun attades him, and avenges las fathers death — Death of Kailun. — Suc- 
ceeded by ChachihDeo. — He expels the Ghunna Rajpoots — Defeats the Sodas of 
Amerleote — The RaJitoies lately amvedinthe deseit become troublesome . — 
Important synchronisms — Death of Chachick — He is succeeded by his grand- 
son Kurrun, to the prejudice of the elder, Jaetsi, who leaves Jessulmbr — Re- 
dresses the wrongs of a Baraha Rajjioot — Kurrun dies — Succeeded by Lakhui 
Sen — His imbecile character — Replaced by las son Poonpal, who is dethroned 
and banished — His grandson, Raning-deo, establishes himself at Marote and 
Poogul. — On the deposal of Poonpal, Jaetsi is recalled and placed on the 
gadi — He affords a refuge to the Purihar Pnnce of Mundore, when attached 
by AUa-o-din — The sons of Jaetsi cany off the imperial tnbute of Tat'ha and 
Mooltan — The king determines to invade Jessulmir — Jaetsi and hu sons 
prepare for the storm — JessulmAr invested — Fast assault repulsed — The 
Bhattis keep an army in the field. — Rawiil Jaetsi dies — The siege continues — 
Singular friendship between his son Ruttun and one of the besieging generals. 
— Moolraj succeeds — Geneial Assault — Again defeated — Gamson reduced 
to great extremity — Council of war — Determination to perform the saka. — 
Generous conduct of the Mahomedan friend of Ruttun to his sons. — Final 
Assault — Rawul Moolraj and Ruttun and their chief kin fall in battle , — 
Jessuhher taken, dismantled, and abandoned. 

Having thus epitomized the Bhatti annals, from the expulsion of 
the tribe from the Punjab, and the establishment of Tunnote in the 
Indian desert, in A.D 731, to the foundation of the existing capital, 
Jessulm&, in A.D. 1156, we shall continue the sketch to the present 
day, ^nearly in the language of the chronicle, adding explanatory 
notes as we proceed. 

The interval between the erection of the castle of Tunnote and 
the present time is exactly eleven hundred years ; during which the 
historical nariative, whatever may be its value, is at least contmuous, 
and the events recorded are corroborated, even in the darkest period, 
by numerous synchronisms in the annals of the other states ; and 
viewed synoptically, it presents matter of deep inteiest to the 
explorer of Indian history The penod of four hundred and twenty- 
five years, embraced in the preceding chapter, is full of incidents. 
It is a record of a people who once deemed their consequence and their 
fame imperishable. And even were it less diversified by anecdotes 
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descriptive of manners, it would still possess claims to interest as a 
simple relation of the gradual peopling of a great portion of the 
TTid ioTi desert We see tiibes and cities disappearing, new races 
and new capitals taking their place ; and although not a syllable is 
written which bears diiectly upon religion, we can see, incidentally, 
the analogy of these Indo-Seythic tribes, fiom Zabulist’han and 
Salbahana, with the Hindu, confiiming what Menu says, that the 
Sdcds, Yavanas, Pehlavis, and the Khasas* of Central Asia, were all 
Ch’hettiis or Rajpoots. We now proceed with the chronicle. 

Jesul, the founder of Jessulmer, survived the change of capital 
only twelve years His elder son, Kailun, having given displeasure 
to the Pahoo minister, was expelled, and his younger brother placed 
upon the gadi. 

Salbahan, a name of celebrity in the annals, renewed in the son 
of Jesul, succeeded in S 1224 (AD. 1168) His first expedition was 
against the Catti or Cat’hi tube, who, under their leader, Jugbhan, 
dwelt between the city of Jahlore and the Aravullif The Cat'hi 
Rao was killed, and his horses and camels weie carried to Jessulmer. 
The fame of this exploit exalted the reputation of Salbahan. He 
had three sons, Beejir, Banai, and Hasso 

In the mountains of Bhadrinath, there was a state, whose princes 
weie of the Jadoon (Yadu) race, descended from the first Salbahan 
at the peiiod of the expulsion from Gujni { At this time, the prince 
of tins state dying without issue, a deputation came to Jessulmer to 
obtain a prince to fill the vacant gadi. Hasso was accordingly sent, 
but died just as he arrived. His wife, who was pregnant, was taken 


* There is a race in the desert, now Mahomedan, and called Klmasas. Elphin- 
stone mentions the Khasa-KMl Khasgar is ‘ the region of the Khasas,’ the 
Gama Itegia of Ptolemy. 

+ We can scarcely refuse our assent to the behef, that the Cat’hi, or Oatti 
tnbe, here mentioned, is the remnant of the nation which so manfully opposed 
Alexander It was then located about Mooltan, at this period occupied by the 
Langas The colony attacked by the Bhatti was near the Aravulh, in all 
probability a predatory band from the region they peopled and gave their name 
to, Cattiawar, m the Saurashtia peninsn^ 

t Mr. Elphinstone enumerates the Jadoon as a subdivision of the Eusofzyes, 
one of the great Afghan tnbes, who were onginally located about Cabul and 
Ghizni I could not resist surmising the probability of the term Jadoon, 
applied to a subdivision of the Afghan race, originating from the Hindu- 
Scythic Jadoon, or Yadu , whence the boasted descent of the Afghans from 
Saul king of the Jews {YdJv&dU) The customs of the Afghans would support 
this hypothesis : “ The Afghans (says the Emperor Baber, page 159), when 
“ reduced to extremities m war, come into the presence of their enemy with grass 
“ between their teeth, being as much as to say, ‘ I am your ox.’ ” This custom 
is entirely Eajpoot, and evei recurring m inscnptioiis recording victories They 
have their baids or poets in hke manner, of whom Mr Elphinstone gives an 
interesting account In features, also, they resemble the Northern Rajpoots, 
who have generally acquilme noses, or, as Mr Elphinstone expresses it, in the 
account of his j'ourney through the desert, "Jewish features,” though this 
might tempt one to adopt the converse of my deduction, and say, that these 
YdMs of Gujni were, with the Afghans, also of YdMdi origin . from the lost 
tnbes of Israel. 
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with the pains of labour on the journej^, and was delivered of a son 
under the shade of a palas tree, whence the child was called Palaseo 
This infant succeeding, tlie mj (principality) was named after him 
Plaseoh * 

Proposals of marriage came from Maunsi Deora of Siiohi The 
Eawul left Jessulmer to the care of his eldest son Beejil Soon after 
his departure, the foster-brother (dAaWiae) of the young prince propa- 
gated the leport of the Rawul’s death in an encounter with a tigei, 
and prompted Beejil to assume the dignity. Salbahan, on his return, 
finding his seat usurped, and having in vain expostulated with his 
traitorous son, proceeded to Khadal, of which Deoiawul is the capital, 
where he was slam, with three hundied of his followers, in repelling 
an irruption of the Baloches Beejd did not long enjoj”^ the dignity . 
having in a fit of passion struck the dhabha^, the blow was returned, 
upon which, stung with shame and lesentment, he stabbed himself 
with his dagger. 

OO 

Kailun, the elder brother of Salbahan, who was expelled by the 
Pahoos, was now (A.D 1200) recalled, and installed at the age of 
filty He had six sons, Chachick Deo, Palhan, Jeichund, Peetumsi, 
Petumchund, and XJsiao. The second and third had numerous issue, 
who are styled Jaseir and Seehana Rajpoots 

Khizzur Khan Baloch, with five thousand men, at this time again 
crossed the Mehran (Indus), and invaded the land of Khadal, which 
was the second muption since he slew Salbahan Kailun marched 
against him at the head of seven thousand Rajpoots, and, after a 
severe engagement, slew the Baloch leader and fifteen hundred of 
his men. iSiilun rilled nineteen years 

Chachick Deo succeeded, in S 1275 (AD 1219). Soon after his 
accession, he carried on war agamst the Chunna Edjpoots (now 
extinct), of whom he slew two thousand, capturing fourteen thousand 
cows, and compelling the tribe to take refuge with the Johyas 
Soon after, the Eawul mvaded the lands of Rana Urmsi, prince of 
the Sodas, who, though taken by surprise, assembled four thousand 
horse : but was defeated, and forced to fly for shelter to the walls of 
his capital, Amerkote The Puar was glad to obtain the absence of 
his foe by the oflfer of his daughter in marriage 

§ See Mr. Elphinstone’s map for the position of the Jadoon branch of the 
Eusofzyes at the foot of the Sewalik hills 

* 111 this single passage we have levealed the tribe (ijote), race (ctila), capital, 
and proper name, of the piince of P/idt. The Soda tnbe, as before stated, is an 
important branch of the I’ramara (Puar) race, and with the Oomras and Soomias 
gave dynasties to the valley of Sinde from the most remote penod. The Sodas, 
I have already observed, were probably the Sogdi of Alexander, occupying 
Upper Sinde when the Macedonian descended that stream. The Soemra 
dynasty is mentioned by Fenshta from ancient authoiities, but the Mahomedan 
historians knew nothing, and cared nothing, about Bajpoot tribes It is from 
such documents as these, scattered throughout the annals of these pnncipalities, 
and from the ancient Hindu epic poems, that I have concentrated tlie “ Sketches 
“ of the Rajpoot Tubes,” introductory to the fiist volume, which, however slight 
they appear, cost more research than the rest of the book 1 write this note 
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The Rahtorcs, recently established in the land of Kher, had become 
troublesome neighbours , Chachiek obtained the aid of the Soda 
troops to chastise them, and he pioceeded to Jessole and Bhalotra, 
■where they 'were established , but Chadoo and his son Theedo 
averted his ivi-ath by giving him a daughtei to -wife * 

Rawul Chachiek ruled tbirby-two years He had only one son, 
Tej Rao, 'who died at the age of forty-two, from the small-pox, 
leaving two sons, Jaetsi and Kun-un To the youngest the Rawul 
■was much attached, and having convened the chiefs aiound his 
death-bed, he entreated they would accede to his last wish, that his 
youngest grandson might be his successor 

Kurrun having succeeded, his elder brother, Jaetsi, abandoned his 
country, and took service with the Mahomedans in Guzzeiat About 
this time, Mozufier Khan, who occupied Nagore with five thousand 
horse, committed great outrages There was a Bhomia of the Baraha 
tiibe, named Bhagaoti-das, who resided fifteen coss from Nagore, and 
was master of one thousand five hundred horse He had an only 
daughter, who was demanded by the Khan, and being unwilling to 
comply, and unable to resist, he lesolved to abandon the country 
For this puipose he prepared carriages, in which he 2 fiaced his 
family and chattels, and at night proceeded towards Jessulmer, but 
the Khan, gaining intelligence of ms motions, inteicepted the convoy 
A battle ensued, in which four hundred of the Baiahas were killed, 
and his daughter and other females were caiiied off The afflicted 
Baraha continued his route to Jessulmer, and related his distiess to 
Rawul Kurrun, who immediately put himself at the head of his 
followeis, attacked the Khan, whom he slew, with thiee thousand 
of his people, and reinducted the Bhomia in his possessions. Kurrun 
ruled twenty-eight years, and was succeeded by his son, 

Lakhur Sen, in S 1327 (AD 1271)- He was so great a simple- 
ton, that when the jackals howled at night, being told that it was 
from being cold, he ordered quilted di esses {duglas) to be prepared 
for them As the howhng still continued, although he was assured 


chiefly for the information ot the patiiarch of oriental lore on the Continent, 
the learned and ingenuous De Sacy If this Mentor ask, “ Where are noiv ^e 
“ Sodas V’ I reply, the ex-pnnee of Ameikote, with whose ancestors Hemayoon 
took refuge, — whose capital iii the desert the great Akb& was born, — and 
who could on the spur of the moment oppose four thousand horse to invasion, 
has only one single town, that of Chore, left to him The Rahtores, who, in 
the tune of Urmsi Bana and Rawul Chachiek, were hardly known in Mardd&s, 
have their flag waving on the battlements of the “ immortal castle,” {dmursHta), 
and the Ameers of Smde have incorporated the greater part of Dhflt ■with their 
state of Hydrabad. 

* To those interested in the migration of these tribes, it must be gratifying 
to see these annals thus synchionically corroborating each other. About two 
centuries before this, in the reign of DoosS.j, when the Bhatti capital was at 
Lodorva, an attack was made on the land of Kh6r, then occupied by the Gohi- 
lotes, who were, as related in the Annals of Marwar, dispossessed by the 
Rahtores. None but an inquirer into these annals of the desert tribes can con- 
ceive the satisfaction ansing fiom such confirmations. 
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)iis ordeis had been fulfilled, he commanded houses to be built for 
the animals in the royal pieserves (rtimna), many of which yet 
remain Lakhur was the contemporary of Kanndco Somgurra, whose 
life was saved by his (Lakhur’s) wife’s knowledge of omens Lakhur 
was ruled by this Rani, who was of the Soda tiibe She invited 
her biethren fiom Amerkotc , but the madman, her husband, put 
them to death, and thiew their bodies over the walls He was 
allowed to rule four yeais, and was then leplaced by his son, 

PoonpAil This pi nice was of a tempei so violent that the nobles 
dethroned him, and recalled the exiled Jaotsi fiom Guzzerat Poon- 
pfi/l had a residence assigned him m a remote quarter of tlie state 
He had a son, Lakumsi, who had a son called R.io Raningdeo, who 
by a stratagem pointed out by a Khuil* Rajpoot, took Maiote from 
the Johyas, and Poogul from the Thories, thieves by profession, 
whose chief, styled Rao, he mailc captive , and in Poogul he settled 
his family Rao Raning had a son called Sadool, who alternately 
bathed in the sea of pleasuie, and struggled in that of action to 
then retreat the father and son conveyed the spoils seized fiom all 
around them 

Jaetsi obtained the in S 1332 (AD 1276) He had two 
sons, Moolraj and Ruttunsi Deoiaj, the son of Mooliaj, osjioused 
the daughter of the Soniguiia chief of Jhalore Mahomed [Khooni] 
Padsha invaded the dominions of Rana Roopsi, the Pui ihar prince 
of Mundoie,f who, when defeated, fled with his twelve daughters, 
and found refuge tvitli the Rawul, who gave him Baioo as a 
residence. 

Deoraj, by his Soniguira wife, had thiee sons, Janghan, Sirwuii, 
and Hamir This Hainir was a mighty w.niioi, who attacked 
Kompoh Sen of Mehwo, and plundered his lands He had issue 
three sons, Jaito, Loonkurn, and Manoo At this peiiod, Ghoii 
Alla-o-din commenced the war against the castles of India The 
tribute of Tat’ha and Mooltan, consisting of fifteen bundled horses 
and ’fifteen hundred mules laden with treasure and valuables, was at 
Bekher in progress to the king at Dehli The sons of Jaetsi 
determined to lay an ambush and capture the tribute Disguised 
as giain-merchants, with seven thousand hoi so and twelve hundred 
camels, they set out on their expedition, and on the banks of the 
Punjnud found the convoy, escorted by four hundred Mogul and the 
like number of Pat’lian horee The Bhattis encamped near the 
convoy , and in the night they rose upon and slew the escort, 
carrying the treasure to Jcssulmer The survivois carried the news 
to the king, who prepaied to punish this insult When tidings 
reached Rawul Jaetsi that the king was encamped on the Anasagur 
at Ajmdr, he prepared Jessulmm for defence He laid in immense 
stores of gram, and deposited all lound the lampaits of the fort 

♦ This tribe is unknown to Central India, 

+ The title, tribe, and capital of this race, shew that the Bhattis were inti- 
nwtely connected with the neighbouring states. 


29 
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large round stones to hurl on the besiegers All the aged, the 
infirm, and his female grand-ehildien, were removed into the 
interior of the desert, while the countiy around the capital for 
many miles was laid waste, and the towns made desolate. The 
Rawul, with his two elder sons and five thousand warriors, remained 
inside for the defence of the castle, while Deoraj and Hamir formed 
an army to act against the enemy fiom without The Sooltan in 
peison lemained at Ajmer, and sent forward an immense force of 
Khorasanis and Koreishes, cased in steel armour, “ who rolled on 
“ lihe the clouds in Bhadoon ” The fifty-six bastions were manned, 
and three thousand seven hundred heroes distributed amongst them 
for theiridefence, while two thousand remained in reserve to succour 
the points attacked During the fii*st week that the besiegers 
formed their entrenchments, seven thousand Moosuhnans were slain, 
and Meer Mohabet and Alii Khan remained on the field of battle 
For two years the invadera were confined to their camp by Deoraj 
and Hamir, who kept the field, after cutting off their supplies, 
which came from Mundoie, while the garrison was abundantly 
furnished from Khad^l, Barmair, and Dh&t. Eight years* had the 
siege lasted, when Rawul Jactsi died, and hi.s body was burnt 
inside the foit 

During this lengthened siege, Ruttun.si had formed a friendship 
with the Nawab Maboob Khan, and they had daily friendly 
meetings under a klicdjva-tice, between the advanced posts, each 
attended by a few folio weis They played at chess together, and 
interchanged expiessions of mutual esteem But when duty called 
them to oppose each othei in arms, the whole world was enamoured 
with their heroic couitesy Jaetsi had luled eighteen yeai’s when 
he died 

Moolraj III, in S 1350 (A D 1294), ascended the gadi suiTOunded 
by foes On this occasion, the customary rejoicings on installation 
took place, at the moment when the two friends, Ruttunsi and 
Maboob Khan, had met, as usual, under the khaijra tree The cause 
of rejoicing being explamed to the Nawab, he observed that the 
Sooltan had heard of, and was offended with, these meetings, to 
which he attiibuted the protracted defence of the castle, and 
acquainted Ruttunsi that next day a general assault was com- 
manded, which he should lead m pci son The attack took place ; 
it was fieice, but the defence was obstinate, and the assailants were 
beaten back with the loss of nine thousand men But the foe 
obtained reinforcements, and towards the conclusion of the year, the 
garrison was reduced to the greatest privations, and the blockade 
being perfect, Moolraj assembled his kinsmen and thus addressed 
them : “ Foi so many years we have defended our dwellings ; but 
“ our supplies are expended, and there is no passage for more. 

* This can mean nothing inure than that desultory attacks were carried on 
against the Eha.tti capital It is certain that AUa never earned his arms m 
person against Jessiilmei. 
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“ What is to be done Tlio chiefs, Seliir and Bikuinsi, replied, 
“ a saka must take place , we must sacrifice ourselves •” but that 
same day the royal army, unaware of tlie distress of the besieged, 
retreated 

The friend of Ruttimsi had a younger bi other, who, on the retreat 
of the royal forces, was cairied inside the foit, when, seeing the real 
state of things, he escaped and conveyed intelligence of it, upon 
which the siege was lenewed Moolraj repi cached Ins brother as 
the cause of this evil, and asked what was fit to be done ‘i to which 
Ruttunsi replied, “ there is but one path open , to immolate the 
“ females, to destroy by fiie and water whatever is destructible, and 
“ to buiy what is not , then open wide the gates, and sword in hand 
“ rush upon the foe, and thus attain swerga ” The chiefs weie 
assembled, all were unanimous to make Jesa-nuggur resplendent 
by their deeds, and preserve the honour of the Jadoo race Mooh’aj 
thus replied . “you aie of a warlike race, and strong are j^our arms 
“ in the cause of your prince , what heroes excel you, who thus tread 
“ in the Chetrie’s path ? In battle, not even the elephant could stand 
“ before you. For the maintenance of my lionoui the swoid is in 
" your hands ; let Jessulmer be illumined by its blows upon the foe ” 
Having thus inspired the chiefs and men, Moolraj and Ruttuu 
repaired to the palace of their queens They told them to take the 
sonag,* and prepare to meet m heaven, while they gave up their 
lives in defence of their honour and their faith Smiling, the Soda 
Rani, replied, “ this night we shall prepare, and by the morning’s 
“ light we shall be inhabitants of stverga" (heaven) ; and thus it 
was with the chiefs and all then wives The nigiit was passed 
together for the last time in preparation for the awful mom It 
came ; ablutions and piayeis were finished, and at the Rajdwdraf 
were convened bdld, pi-dde, and bridul They bade a last farewell 
to all their kin , the johur commenced, and twenty -four thousand 
females, from infancy to old age, suriendcicd then lives, some by 
the sword, others in the volcano of file Blood flowed in torrents, 
while the smoke of the pyre ascended to tlie heavens not one feared 
to die, every valuable was consumed with them, not the woith of a 
straw was preseiwed for the foe This work done, the brothers 
looked upon the spectacle with hoiTor Life was now a burthen, 
and they prepared to quit it They purified themselves with water, 
paid adoration to the divinity, made gifts to the poor, placed a branch 
of the tooZsi§ in then casques, the saligram^ round their neck , and 
having cased themselves in armour and put on the saffron robe, they 


* Sohdgun, one who becomes salt previous to her lord’s death DohAgun, who 
follows him after death 

+ Literally, ‘ the royal gate ,’ an allusion to the female apartments, or 
Baj-loca 

J B(M, is under sixteen , prUde, middle-aged , hnM, when forty 
\ The funeieal quahties ot the tooln plant, and the emblematic sdigram, or 
stone found in the Gunduc iiver, have been often described. 
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bound the mor* (ciownj around their heads, and embraced each 
other for the last tune Thus they awaited the hour of battle Three 
thousand eight hundred warriois, with faces rod with wrath, pie- 
pared to die with their chiefs 

Kuttunsi had two sons, named Garni and Kanur, the eldest only 
twelve years of age He wished to save them from the impending 
havoc, and applied to his courteous foeman The Mooslem chief 
swore he would protect them, and sent two confidential servants to 
receive the trust , to whom, bidding them a last farewell, their father 
consigned them Wlien they i cached the i oy al camp they were kindly 
welcomed by the Nawab, who, puttmg his hand upon their heads, 
soothed them, and appointed two Bialimins to guard, feed, and 
instruct them 

On the moriow, the army of the Sooltan advanced to the assault 
The gates were thrown wide, and the fight began Ruttun was lost 
in the sea of battle , but one hundi-ed and twenty Meers fell before 
his sword eie he lay in the field. Mooliaj plied his lance on the 
bodies of the barbaiians the field swam in blood The unclean 
spirits were gorged with slaughter ; but at length the Jidoon chief 
fell, with seven hundred of the choice of his kin With his death 
the battle closed , the victors ascended the castle, and Maboob Khan 
caused the bodies of the brothers to be carried from the field and 
burned. The saha took place in S 1351, or AD 1295. Deoraj, 
who commanded the foice m the field, was earned off by a fever. 
The loyal garrison kept possession of the castle during two years, 
and at length blocked up the gateways, and dismantled and aban- 
doned the place, which remained long deserted, for the Bhattis had 
neither means to repair the kangras (battlements), nor men to 
defend them 

* On two occasions the Rajpoot chieftam wears the mor, or ‘ coronet on his 
mamage, and when going to die in battle ; symbolic of his nuptials with the 
Apiara, or ‘ fair of heaven.' 
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CHAPTER IV 

The EaMores of Mehwo settle amidst the ruDis of Jessitlmer. — Driven out hy 
the Bhatti chuftain Doodoo, who is elected Rawid — He carries off the stud of 

Feeroz Shah — Second storm and saka of Jessulmsi Doodoo slain — Mogul 

invasion of India — The Bhatti princes obtain their liberty — Rawul Gursi 
re-establishes Jessulmh — Kehui, son of Deoraj — Disclosure of his destiny by 
a prodigy — Is adopted by the wife of Rawul Gw'si, who is assassinated by the 
tribe of Jesur — Kehur proclaimed — Beemlade becomes sati — The succession 
entailed on the sons of Hamii — Matiimonial overture to Jaita fiom Meivar 
— Engagement broken off — The brothei s slam — Penitential act of Rao Raning. 
Offspring of Kehnr — Soma the elder departs with his bussie and settles at 
Giraup — Sons of Rao Raning become Mooslems to avenge their fatkei 's death 
— Consequent forfeiture of then inheritance — They mix with the Abhoria 
Bhattis — Kadun, the third son of Kehur, settles in thefoi f sited lands — Dnves 
the Dcdiyasftom KhAdM — Kailun erects ike fortress of Ket roh on the Behali 
or Gara — Assailed by the Johyas and Langas undei Anteet Khan Kor&i, 
who IS defeated — Subdues the Chahds and Mohils — Extends his authority to 
the Punjnud — Rao Kailun marries into the Samma family — A ccount of the 
Samma race — He seizes on the Samma dominions, — Makes theiivei Indus 
his boundary, — Kailun dies — Succeeded by Ghaohik — Makes Marote his head- 
quarters — League headed by the chief cf Mooltan against ChachiL, who 
invades thai territory, and i eturns with a i ich booty to Marote — A second 
vvctory —Leaves a garrison in the Punjdb — Defeats Maipcd, chief of the 
Doondis — Asini, or Aswini-Kote — Its supposed position — Anecdote —Feud 
with SatilmSr — Its consequences — Alliance with Hybut Khan — Rao Ghachik 
invades PeeUebunga — The Khokuis or Ghdceis described — The Langas drive 
his garrison from, Dhooniapoor, — Rao Ghachik falls sick — Challenges the 
prince of Mooltan — Reaxhes Dhooniapom' — Rites preparatoi'y to the combat , — 
Worship of the sword — Ghachik is slam with all his bands — Koombho, hitherto 
insane, avenges his father's feud — Birsil re-establishes Dhooniapoor, — Repaiis 
to Kerore, — Assailed by the Langas and Baloches — Defeats them, — Chionicle 
of Jessulmir resumed — Rawul Berm meets Rao Birsil on his return from his 
expedition in the Punjdb —Conquest of Mooltan by Baba — Probable conver- 
sion of the Bhattis of the Punjdb — Rawul Bersi, Jail, Noonkurn, Bheem, 
Munohur-das, and Subbul Sing, six generations 

Some years subsequent to this disastrous event in the Bhatti annals, 
Jugmal, son of Maloji Rahtore, chief of Mehwo, attempted a settle- 
ment amidst the rums of Jessulmdr, and brought thither a large 
force, with seven hundred carts of provisions On hearing this, the 
Bhatti chiefs, Doodoo and Tduksi, the sons of Jesir, assembled their 
kinsmen, surprised the Ralitores, drove them from the castle, and 
captured the supplies Doodoo, for this exploit, was elected Rawul, 
and commenced the repaira of Jessulmer He had five sons. Tiluksi, 
his brother, was renowned for his exploits He despoiled the Baloch, 
th(i Manguleo, the Mehwo, and the Deoias and Sonigurras of Aboo 
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and Jhalore felt his power He even extended his raids to Ajmer, 
and carried off the stud of Feeroz Shah flora the Anasagur (lake), 
where they were accustomed to be watered This indigmty provoked 
another attack upon Jessulm^r, attended with the same disastrous 
results Again the sal;a was performed, in which sixteen thousand 
females* were destroyed , and Hoodoo, with Tiluksi and seventeen 
hundred of the clan, fell in battle, after he had occupied the gadi 
ten years 

On the death of Rawul Hoodoo, in S 1302 (A.H 1306), the young 
princes, Gursi and Kanur, by the death of then patron Mahoob, were 
left to the protection of his sons, Zoolficar and Gazi Khan Kanur 
went privately to Jessulmer, and Gumi obtained leave to proceed 
westward to the Mehwo tract, wheie he married Bimladevi, a mdow, 
sister to the Rahtore, who had been betrothed'}* to the Heora While 
engaged m these nuptials, he was visited by his relation Soningdeo, 
a man of gigantic stiength, who agieed to accompany him on his 
return to Hehli The king made trial of his force, by giving him to 
string an iron bow sent by the king of Khorasan, which the nervous 
Bhatti not only bent hut broke The invasion of Hehli by Timoor 
Shah;}: havmg occurred at this time, the services of Gursi were so 
conspieous that he obtained a grant of Ins hereditaiy dominions, 
with permission to re-establish Jessuhn^r With his own kindred, 
and the aid of the vassals of his friend Jugmal of Mehwo, he soon 
restored order, and had an efficient force at command Hamir and 
his clansmen gave their allegiance to Gursi, but the sons of Jesir 
were headstrong 

Heoraj, who married the daughter of Roopra, Rana of Mundore, 
had a son named Kehur, who, when Jessulmer was about to be 
invested by the troops of the Sooltan, was conveyed to Mundore 
with his mother When only twelve years of age, he used to accom- 
pany the cowherds of the old Rao’s kme, and his favourite amuse- 
ment was penning up the calves with twigs of the dk, to imitate the 
picketting of horses One day, tired of this occupation, young Kehur 
fell asleep upon the hole of a serpent, and the reptile issuing there- 
from, arose and spiead its hood over him as he slept A Cliarun 
(bard, or genealogist), passing that way, leported the fact and its 


* The Rajpoots, by their externunatmg saLwt, facilitated the views of the 
Maliomedaiis In every state we read of these horrois 
t The mere act of being betrothed disqualihes fiom a second marriage , the 
affianced becomes a rand (widow), though a Lomarl (maad) 

t Even these anachronisms are proofs of the fadehty of these Annals 
Ignorant native sciibes, aware but of one great Mogul invasion, consider the 
invader to be Timoor , but theie were nnnieions Mogul invasions dnnng the 
reign of AUa-o-din In all piobabihty, that for which the services of the 
Bhatti prince obtained him the restoration of his dominions, was that of Eibak 
Khan, general of the king of Transoxiana, who invaded India in A H 705 
(AD. 1305), and was so signally defeated, that only three thousand out of 
fifty-seven thousand horse escaped the sword, and these were made pnsoners 
and trod to death by elephants, when pillars of skulls were erected to 
commemorate the victory — See Briggs’ Fenshta, Vo] I, p 364 
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import immediately to the Eana, who, pioceediiig to the spot, found 
it was his own grandson whom fate had thus pointed out for 
sovereignty Gursi, having no oftspring by Bimladevi, proposed to her 
to adopt a son All the Bhatti youth weie assembled, but none 
equalled Kehur, who was chosen. But the sons ofJesir weie dis- 
pleased, and conspiied to obtain the gadi At this tune, Rawul 
Gursi was lu the daily habit of visiting a t.ink, which he 
was excavating, and they seized an occasion to assassinate him , 
whereupon, in order to defeat their design, Bimladevi immediately 
had Kehur pioclaiuied The widowed queen of Gursi, with the 
view of securing the completion of an object which hei loid had 
much at heart, namely, finishing the lake Gimi-siiT, as well as 
to ensure protection to liei adopted son Kehui, determined to piotiact 
the period of self-immolation , but when six months had elapsed, 
and both these objects were attained, she finished her days on the 
pyre Bimladevi named the childien of Hamii as the adopted sons 
and successois of Kehui These sons weie Jaita and Loonkiiin 

The coco-nut was sent by Koombho, Rana of Clieetore, to Jajta 
The Bhatti piince maiclied foi Mewai, and when within twelve coss 
of the Aravulh hiUs, was joined by the famous Sankla Mceiaj, chief 
of Salbanny Next moimng, when about to resume the march, a 
partridge began to call fiom the light . a bad omen, which was 
interpreted by the brother-in-law of the Sankla, deeply versed in the 
science of the Soo/i/itm and the language of birds * Jaita diew the 
rein of his horse, and to aveit the evil, halted that day Meanwhile, 
the partridge was caught and found to be blind of an eye, and its 
ovary quite filled The next morning, as soon as they had taken 
horse, a tigress began to roar, and the Sookum chieftain was again 
called upon to expound the omen Ho lephcd that the secrets of 
great houses should not be divulged, but he desiied them to desjiatch 
a youth, disguised as a female Niie (baibei class), to Komulmer, who 
there would learn the cause Tlie youth gained admission to ‘ the 
ruby of Mdwar,’ {Laid Mawa.r'C), who was anointing for the nuptials 
He saw things weie not right, and returning made his repoit , upon 
hearing which, the Bhatti prince married Marrud, the daughter of 
the Sankla chief The Eana was indignant at tins insult, but a 
sense of shame prevented his resenting it , and instead of pioclaim- 
ing the shght, ho offered his daughter’s hand to the famous Kheecheo 
prmce, Achildas of Gagiown, and it was accepted j" Jaita met his 
death, together with his biother Loonkuin, and his brother-in-law, 
in an attempt to surpiise Poogul he fell with a hunthed and 

* It is scarcely necessary to lepeiit that this is a free translation of the 
chionicle , „ j 

+ The Kheechee pnnee, we may suppose, had no follower skilled in omens— 
they lived very happily, as appears by the Kheechee chronicle, and she bore 
him a son, who was driven from Gagrown. The scandal propagated agamst the 
‘ ruby of Miiwar’ was no doubt a >■««« of the Sankla chief, as the conclusion 
shews However small the intrinsic worth of these anecdotes, they afford 
links of synchronisms, which constitute the value of the annals of all these 
states 
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twenty followeis When the old Rao, Raningdeo, discovered against 
whom he had thus successfully defended himself, he clad himself m 
black garments, and in atonement pei formed pilgi image to all the 
shrines in India * * * § On his return, he was forgiven and condoled 
with by Kehur 

Kehur had eight sons 1st, Somaji, who had a numerous offspring, 
called the Soma-Bhattis , 2d, Lukmun , 3d, Kailun, who forcibly 
seized Beekumpoor, the appanage of his elder brother Soma, who 
departed with all his and settled at Giraup , 4th, Kilkum ; 

6th, Satul, Avho gave his name to an ancient town, and called it 
Satulmer The names of the lest were Beejo, Tunno, and Tejsi 

When the sons of Raningdeo became convei-ts to Islam, in order 
to avenge their fathei’s feud ivith the Rahtoie piince of Nagore, they 
forfeited their inheritance of Poogul and Marote, and thenceforward 
mixed with the Abhoiia Bhattis, and their descendants are teimed 
Momun Moosulman Bhutti On this event, Kailun, the third son of 
the Rawul, took possession of the foifeited lands, and besides Bee- 
kumpoor, regained Ueoraivul, winch had been conquered by their 
ancient foes, the Dahya Rajpoots 

Kailun built a foi t on the Beyali, called, after his father, Kerroh, 
or Kerore, which again brought the Bhattis into collision with the 
Johyas and Langas, whose chief. Ameer Khan KorS.i, attacked him, 
but was defeated Kailun became tlie terror of the Chahils,^ the 
MohilsJ; and Johyas, J: who lived in this quarter, and his authority 
extended as far as the Punjnud Kailun mariied into the Samma 
famdy of Jain,§ and arbitiated their disputes on succession, which 


* Sadoo Avas the son and heir of Bauingdco, and it av.is from this portion of 
the Bhatti annals I extracted that singular story, lelated at page 539, Vol I, to 
illustrate the influence vdiich the females of liajpootana have on national 
manners The date of this tragical event was S 1452, according to the Bhatti 
annals , and Rana Mokul, the cotempoiaiy of Rawul Jait and Rao Raningdeo, 
Avas on the throne of M6Avai f 10111 S 1454 to S 1475 The annals of this state 
(p 238) notice the maniage of the ‘ livbif to Dheiuj, son of Achildas, but say 
nothing on the othei point, A vague lecollection of some matrimonial insult 
being offered eAidently yet pieiails, for when a inani.ige was contracted in 
AD. 1821, thioiigh the authoi’sinteivention. between the Rana of Oodipoor’s 
daughter and the piesentRaAvul Guj Sing of Jessuliiiei, it Avas given out that 
there was no meinoiial of any mamage-alliance between the tivo houses. 
After all, it may be a vaiii-gloriou-. invention of the Bhatti annalist 

t The tei 111 has been explained m Vol I p 158 The is a slave in 

the mildest sense , one who m distress sells his liberty His master cuts the 
tJioU or lock of hair, from the centie of the head, as a maik of bondage They 
are transterable, like cattle This custom piev.iils moie in the desert states 
than in cential Ranvarra , theie every great man has his Imssw Shiam Sing 
ChampaAvut of Pokuiii hadtiio bundled when he fled to Jeipoor, and Ibey aU 
fell Avith him fighting against the Mahrattas All castes. Brahmins and Raj- 
poots, become bussies they can redeem their liberty by purchase 
t These three tubes aie either extinct, or were lost on becoming proselytes to 
Islamism 

§ The Samma oi Siinima tribe, Avluch is Avell known m Mahomedan history, 
as having given a dynasty to Snide in modem times, is a great branch of the 
Yadus, and descended from Sviabu son of Crishna , and Avhilo the other branch 
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had caused much bloodshed Shujahit Jam, whom he supported, 
accompanied him to Maiote, on whose death, two j'ears after Kailun 
possessed himself of all the Samma territoiy when the Sinde river 
became the boundary of his dominion Kailun died at the age of 
seventy-two, and was succeeded by* 

Chaehicb-deo, who made Marote his head-quai tors, to cover his 
tei 11 tones from the attacks of Mooltan, which took umbrage at the 
letiiiii of the Bhattis acioss the Gaiah The chief of Mooltan united 
ill a league all the ancient foes of the Bhattis, the Langas, tiic 
Joliyas, the Kheechees, and all the tubes of that legion Ohaehick 
foimed an aimy of seventeen thousand hoise and fouiteen thousand 
foot, and ciossed the Bcj'ah to meet his foes Tlie encounter was 
despeiate , but the Bhattis weie victoiious, and returned with rich 
spoil to Maiote In the year lollowing anothei battle took place, 
ill which seven bundled and forty Bhattii were slam, and throe 
thousand of the men of Mooltan By this success, the concpiests of 
Chaehick were extended, and he left a garrison (Ihanna) under his 
son 111 Asmi-kote, beyond the Behali, and letiiined to Poogiil He 
then attacked Maipal, chief of the Doondis, whom he defeated 
After this victory he icpaiied to Jessuliiiei, to visit hisbrother 
Lukmuii, reserving the pioduce of the lands dependent on Asiiu- 
kotef foi his expenses at court On his letiirn homo by Baroo, ho 
was accosted by a Jinj RajpootJ pasturing an immense flock of 

colonized Zabulist'liaii, in.vmtcunmg the oiignial iidine ofYadusthe sons ot 
Samb.i made Ins name the pationymic in yeistaii and the lowci i alloy of tlie 
Indus Samina-ka-kote oi Samina-nagaii, was the capital, which yet exists, 
and doubtless oiigmated the Mmag.ua of the Gieeks Sambus the opponent 
of Alexandei, it is fair to infer, was the cliiof of the Samma tube Samba, 
ine<ining ‘ ot, oi belonging to Hham oi iSama’ (.in epithet of Crislina, fioin his 
daik complexion), w.is son of J.imbuvati, one ot the eight wives ot this deified 
Yadu The Jhaiepas of Cutch and J.ims of Snide and S.uiiashtra aie of the 
s.imo stock The Sind-Samina dyn.isty, on the loss of their f.uth and coming 
into contact with Islam, to winch they bec.ime proselytes, w ei o c.igei to adopt a 
pedigiee which might give tliom imiuirtiiice m the eyes of tlieii conquerors , 
ISam was tiansforiiied into Jam, and thePersuin king, Jamslnd, was adopted .is 
the patiiarch of the Samm.is, iii lieu of the legitim.vte S.«nba Fevishta gives 
an account of this dynasty, but w.is ignoiant of then origin He says, “ Tlie 
‘■Zemindais ot Sinde wcie oiiginally ot two tubes oi tainilios, iSomuna and 
“ Soomuia , .ind the duet of the loinier w.is distinguished by the .ippellation of 
“ .Tam ” — Bnggs’ Ferishta, Vol IV, p 422 The histomn .idniits tliey weie 
Hindus until A H 782 (A D 1380, S 1436) , a point of little doubt, .is we see the 
Bliatti pnnee intermairying uith this family about twenty years subsequent 
even to the date assigned by Feiishta toi then pioselytisni 

I may heie again state, oiicefoi all, that I append these notes in order not to 
intcileie with the text, which is .ibudged from the oiigin.al diionicle 

*■ It is said th.at Binmul succeeded , but this was only to the northei n portion, 
Ills apiianage he lived but two months 

t Position unknown, unless it be the Ti Inn-lot of D’Aiiville at the confluence 
of tlie rivei of Cabul with the Indus There is no doubt that this castle of tlie 
Bhatti pniice w.is m the Punjab , .ind coujiled with his alliance with the chief 
of Seh.it or SwM, that it is the Tclun-kot, or Ashiiagur of th.at celebrated 
geogiapher, whence the Accsiiies of the Qieeks 

I I may here repeat, th.it the Jinj .ind Johy.i wereno doubt branches of the same 
race , the Jenjfthdh ot Baber, who locates them about the mountains of Joiule. 

:i() 
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goats, who presented the best of his flock, and demanded protection 
against the raids of Biijung Rahtore This chief had wrested the 
celebrated foiti ess ol Satulmer,* * * § ^ the abode of wealthy mei chants, 
from a Bhatti chief, and extended liis foiays far into the deseit, 
and the Jiiij was one of those who had sufteied by his success 
Not long after Rao Chachick had passed by the p.istuies of the Jinj, 
he received a visit fiom him, to complain of another inroad, which 
had cairied off the identical goat, his ottering Chachick assembled 
his kinsmen, and fonned an alliance with Shoomar Khan, chief of 
the Seta tiibe,'f' who came with thiee thousand horse It was the 
custom of the Rahtoies of Satulmei to encamp then horse at a tcmk 
some distance tiom the city, to watch, while the chief citizens used 
daily to go abioad Chachick suipiiscd and made prisoners of the 
whole The bankeis and men of wealth offeied huge sums for their 
lansoiu , but he Avould not release them fiom bondage, except on 
condition of their settling in the tcnitoiy of Jessiilmi^i Three 
hundred and sixty-five heads of families embraced this alternative, 
and hence Jossulinei dates the influx of hei wealth They were 
distiibutcd over the piincipal cities, Deoi awul, Boogul, Marote, &c + 
The three sons of the Rahtoie weio also made piisoneis , the two 
youngest weie released, but Maiiah, the eldest, was detained as a 
hostage for his father’s good conduct Chachick dismissed his ally, 
the S4ta chief, whose giand-daughter, Sonaldinn, ho married The 
father of the biide, Hybat Khan,§ gave with her in da^a (dower) 
fifty horses, thirty- five slaves, four palkis, and two hundied female 
camels, and with her Chachick letuined to Maiote 

Two years after this, Chachick made war on Thii-iaj Khokur, the 
chief of Pcelcebunga,|| on account of a hoise stolen from a Bhatti 
The Khokurs wcie defeated and plundeied , but his old enemies 
the Langas, taking advantage of this occasion, made head against 
Chachick, and drove bis gariison from tlie new possession of 


* Now belonging to M.iniar, and on its north-western frontier , but I beheve 
in rums 

t Most likely the Swatcos, or people of Swat, described by Mr Elphinstone 
(Vol I, p 500 ), as ol Indian oiigm, and as posbesaing a kingdom from the 
Hydaspes to Jellalabad, the Siiustene of Ptolemy. 

It must not be ioigottcn, that Satulmei was one of the Bhatti castles 
wrested from them by the llalitoros, who have greatly curtailed their frontiers 

§ Fiom this and many other instances we come to tlie conclusion that the 
Tatar or ludo-Scythic title of Khan is by no means indicative of the Mahome- 
dan faith Here we see the daughter of the piiiice of Sw&t, or Suvat, with a 
gemiine Hindi name 

II The position of Peeleehunria is unknown , in all probabihty it has under- 
gone a metamorphosis with the spread of ‘ the faith’ over these regions As 
befoie mentioned, I believe this race called Khokur to be the Ghiker, so well 
known to Baber, and described as liis invcteiate foes m all his irruptions into 
India Their manners, especially that distinctive mark, polyandnsm, 
mentioned by Ferishta, mark the Ghikeis as Indo-Scythic The names of then 
chiefs are decidedly Hindu They were located with the Joudis in the upper 
part of the Punjab, and, according to Elphinstcne, they retain their old posi- 
tion, contiguous to the Eiisofzye Jadootts 
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Dliooaiapoor * Disease at length seized on Rawul Chacliick, after a 
long course of victoiious warfare, in which he subdued vaiious tracts 
of country, even to the heart of the Punjab In this state he deter- 
mined to die as he had lived, with arms in his hands , but having 
no foe near with whom to cope, he sent an embassy to the Langa 
prince of Mooltan, to beg as a last favour, the jood-ddn, or ‘ gift of 
battle,’ that his soul might escape by the steel of his foeman, and 
not fall a saciifice to slow disease *j* The pi nice, suspecting treachery, 
hesitated , but the Bhatti messenger pledged his woid that his master 
only wished an honourable death, and that he would only bring five 
hundred men to the combat The challenge being accepted, the 
Rawul called his clansmen aiound him, and on recounting what ho 
had done, seven hundred select Rajpoots, who had shaiccl in all his 
victories, volunteered to take the last field, and make sunhluf 
(oblation) of their lives with thou leadei Pieinous to setting foith, 
he arranged his affairs His son Guj Suig, by the Seta Rani, lie sent 
with her to her father’s house He had five other sons, vi ': , Koonibho, 
Birsil, Bheemdeo (by Lala Rani, of the Soda tube), Rutto and llind- 
heer, whose mother was Som-ajdevi, of Cholian race Biisil, his eldest 
son, he made heir to all his doniimons, exeept the land of Khadal 
(whose chief town is Deoiawul), wliieli he bestowed upon Rmdheer, 
and to both he gave the IQm, making them sepaiate states Biisil 
marched to Kerore,J his capital, at the head of seventeen thousand 
men 

Meanwhile, Raivul Chacliick marched to Dhooniapoor, ‘to pait 
with life’ There he lieaid that the prince ol Mooltan was within 
two coss His sonl ivas lejoiced, ho peifoimed his ablutions, 
worshipped the sword§ and the gods, bestowed chanty, and withdiew 
his thoughts fiom this woild 

The battle lasted four f/hurris (two hours), and the Jadoon pniico 
fell with all his Icin after peifoimiiig prodigies of valour Two 
thousand Khans fell beneath them swoids iivois of blood flowed in 
the field , but the Bhatti gamed the abode ot Indra, who shared his 
throne with the heio The kmg ciosscd the Behah, and retuined to 
Mooltan 

While Rindheer was perfonnmg at Deoiawul the rites of the 
twelve days of Tnatura, or ‘ mourmng,’ his older brother, Kooinbho, 

* Dhooniapoor is not located 

+ In this chivalrous challenge, or demand of the Jood-ddn, we recognize 
another strong trait of Scythic manners, as depicted by Herodotus The 
ancient Gete of Transoxiana could not bear the idea of dying of dise.ise , a 
feeling which his offspring earned with them to the shores ot the Baltic, to 
Yeut-Iand, or Jutland ' 

t This foitress, erected by Rao Kailnn, is stated to be twenty-two coss, about 
forty miles, from Bahii ulpoor , but though the direction is not stated, there is 
little doubt of its being to the northward, most probably in that do-dbeh called 
Svnd-Sagw 

^ Couple this martial rite with the demand of jood-dAn, and there is an 
additional reason for calling these Yadus, Indo-Scythic See Vol. I, p. 499, for 
an account of the worship of the suroid, oi Khni g-thdpiid. 
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afflicted with insanity, rushed into the assembly, and swore to 
avenge his fathei’s death That day he departed, accompanied by a 
single slave, and reached the prince’s camp It was surrounded by a 
ditch eleven yards wide, over which the Bhatti leaped his horse in 
the dead of night, leached the harem, and cut off the head of Kaloo 
Shah, with which he rejoined his brethien at Deorawul Birsil 
re-established Dhooniapooi, and then went to Keroie. His old foes, 
the Langas, under Hybat Khan, again attacked him, but they were 
defeated with great slaughter At the same time, Husein Khan 
Baloch invaded Beekumpoor * 

Bawul Bersi, who at this time occupied the gadi of Jessulm^r, 
went forth to meet Rao Birsil on his return fioin his expedition in 
the PunjS,b In S 1330 (AD 1474), he made the gates and palace 
of Beekumpoor 

We may, in tins place, desert the hteral naiiative of the chronicle , 
what follows IS a record of similar border-feuds and petty wars, 
between ‘ the sons of Kadun’^f" and the chiefs of the Punja,b, alter- 
nately invadeis and invaded, which is pregnant with mighty words 
and gallant deeds, but yielding no new facts of histoncal value At 
length, the numerous offspiing of Kailun sepaiated, and divided 
amongst them the lands on both sides of the Garah , and as Sdltan 
Babei soon aftei this penod made a final conquest of Mooltan from 
the Langas, and placed therem his own governor, in all probabihty 
the Bhatti posscssois of Kerore-kot and Dhooniapoor, as well as 
Poogul and Marote (now Mahomedans), exchanged their feith 
(sanctioned even by Menu) for the pieseivation of their estates J 
The bard is so much occupied with this Poogul branch that the 
chiomcle appeals almost devoted solely to them 

He passes from the mam stem, Rawul Bersi, to Rawuls Jait, 
Noonkiun, Bheem, Munohui-das, to Subbul Sing, five generations, 
with little further notice than the mere enumeration of then issue. 
With this last piinee, Subbul Smg, an important change occurred in 
the political condition of the Bhattis 

* T lie foregoing (fiom page 233), including the actions of Kailun, Chachick, 
and Birail, must be considered as an episode, detailing the exploits of the Eaos 
of Poogul, established by Kailun, third son of Rawul Kehur of Jessuhndr. It 
was too essenti.d to the annals to be placed in a note 

t Rao Kailun had established his authonty over nine castles, heads of 
districts, vtz , Asini, or Aswini-kote, Beekumpoor, Marote, Poogul, Deorawul 
Keroie (twenty-two coss, or about forty miles, from Bahwulpore), Goommi! 
Bahun, Nadno, and Matailoh, on the Indus. 

t Theic nevei was anything so degiading to royalty as the selfish protection 
gii.iranteed to it by this Lycurgus of the Hindus, who says, “Against misfortune, 
‘* let hiinpiesoive his wealth , at the expense of his wealth, let him preserve his 
“ wife , but let him at all events preserve himself, even at the hazard of his 
“ wife and iiohes ” — Menu on Government, m' on the MiZUar^ Glass. The entire 
history of the JEUypoots shews they do not pay much attention to such unmanly 
maxims. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Jessuhiiih’ becomes ajief of ties empire — Changes in the succession. — Stibbul Smg 
set ves with the BhatU contingent — Hts set vices obtain him the gadi of Jessvl- 
t/iei — Boundaries of Jessulmer at the period of Bahet’s invasion — Stibbul 
siteceeded by 1m son, Utnra Sing, who leads the tika-dour into the Baloih 
territmy. — Crowned on the field of victor g — Demands a telief ft om his sub- 
jects to portion his daughter- — Puts a chief to death who tefitses — llevolt of 
the Chuntm Rajpoots — The Bhatti chefs t etaluite the in> oads of the Rahtot es 
of BMeanfr — Origin of ftontiet -feuds — Bhattis gain a victory — The pi inces 
of Jessulmer and Bikatier are involved in the feuds of their vassals — Raja 
Anbp Sing calls on all his chiefs to tevenge the disgiace — Invasion of Jesstd- 
tnet — The tnvadet's defeated — The Rawid tecorcis Poogid — Makes Batmair 
tributary — Utnra dies — Succeeded by Jesmint — The chonicle closes, — De- 
cline of Jessulmer — Poogid — Bat man — Filodi iviested fiom her by the 
Rahtotes — Importance of these tiansactions to the Biitish Government — 
Khaddl to the Gdrah seized by the DAodpoiuis, — AlJii Sing succeeds. — ffis 
uncle, Tej Sing, usiiips the goveiiiment — The iisuipet assassinated during 
the ceremony of lAs — Alhi Sing lecoveis the gadi — Ritgns fcrrty years — 
Bahwul Khan seizes on KMddl — RatvtdMooliaj — Swoop Sing Mehta made 
minuter — Hu haiiednf the Bhatti nobles — Conspiiaiy against him by the 
luir apparent, Rae Sing — Deposed and ennfinemeiit of the Rawul — The 
pnnee proclaimed — Refuses to occupy iA^gadi — Moolraj emancipated by a 
Rajpootni, — Resumption of the gadi — Tlu pn nice Rae Sing leceiues the black 
khelat of banuhmeiit. — Retires to Jodpooi — Outlawiy of the Bhatti nobles — 
Then lands sequestrated, and castles destioyed — Afta’ twelve yeais, lestmed 
to their lands — RaJe Sing decajntates a met chant — lietwns to Jessulmer — 
Sent to the fortress of Dewoh — Salim Sing becomes mtnuiei — His chaiactcr 
— Falls into the hands of hu enemies, but u saved by themagiianiiniti/ of 
Zooi’awur Sing — Plans his clestiuction, thiough hu oion brother’s wife . — 
Zoorawur is poisoned — The Mehta then cusassiiiates her and her husband . — 
Fires the castle of Dewoh. — RaJe Sing burnt to death — M wdet of hu sons — 
The minuter proclaims Giij Sing — Youngei sons of Moolraj fly to Bikanei. 
— The longest reigns in the Rajpoot annals at t dm ing ministet lal usm paiion 
— Retrospective view of the Bhatti histmy — Reflections. 

We have now reached that period in the Bhatti annals, when Shah 
Jehan was emperor of India. Elsewhere, we have minutely related 
the measure which the great Akber adopted to attach he's Rajpoot 
vassalage to the empire , a pohey pursued by his successors Subbul 
Sing, the first of the princes of Jessulmer who held his dominions 
as a fief of the empire, was not the legitimate heir to tire ‘gadi of 
Jessul ’* Munohur-das had obtained the gadi by the assassination ol 


* Roonknrn had three sons, Hui-raj, Maldeo, and Ealiandas , each had issue. 
Hui-raj had Bhecm (who succeeded his grandfather Noonkurn). Maldeo had 
Kaetsi, who had Dialdas, father of Subbul Bing, to whom was given in 
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his nephews, Rawul Nat’hoo, the son and heir of Bheem, who was 
retuminf^ from his nuptials at Bihaner and had passed the day at 
Filodi, tSen a town of Jessulmm-, when poison was administered to 
him by the hands of a female But it was destined that the line 
of the assassin should not mle, and the dignity fell to Subbul Smg, 
the third in descent from Maldeo, second son of Rawul Noonkum. 

The o-ood qualities of young Subbul, and the bad ones of Ram- 
chund, son of the usurper, afforded another ground for the prefer- 
ence of the former Moieover, Subbul was nephew to tlie prmce of 
Amber, under whom he held a distinguished post in the government 
of Peslune, where he saved the loyal ticasuie from being captured 
by the Afghan mountaineers Foi this sei vice, and being a favouiite 
of the eliiSs who served Avith then contingents, the king gave Jes- 
wunt Sing of Jodpoor command to place him on the gadi The 
celebiated^Nahur Khan Kooinpawut* was entiusted with this duty, 
foi the peifoiinance of which he leceived the city and domain of 
Pokuin, ever since severed fiom Jessulmer 

This WM 3 the fiist considerable abstraction from the territories 
which had been progressively incieased by Rawul Jessul and his 
successors, but which have since been wotully cui tailed. A short 
time befoie Babei’s invasion, the dependencies of Jessulmer extended 
on the noith to the Gaiah iivei,'|‘ west to the Mehian or Indus , and 
on the oast and south, they weie bounded by the Rahtores of 
Bikaner and Marwar, who had been gradually encioachmg lor two 
centuries, and continue to do so to this day The entire t’hxd of 
Baimair and Kottoiah, in the south, weie Bhatti chieftainships, and 
east Well d to the site of Bikaner itself 

Umia Sing, son of Subbul, succeeded He led the tika-dour 
against the Baloches, who had invaded the western tracts, and was 
installed on the field of victory. Soon after, he demanded aid from 
his subject.s to portion his daughter, and being opposed by his 


appanage the town of Mundilla, near Poknm. The third son, Kahandas, had 
Munohur-das, Avho succeeded Bheem Ratnehund Avas the son of Munohur-dos 
A blip from the genealogical tree will set this in a clear hght. 

1 Nooiikurn 


Hur-raj. 
2. Bheem 


Maldeo 

Kaetsi. 


[ 

Kaliandas. 

3. Munoliurdas. 


Rathoo. Dlaldas. Ramchund. 

4 Subbul Sing 

* Another synchronism (see Annals of Marwar for an account of Nahur 
Khan) of some value, since it accounts for the fiist abstraction of terntory by 
the Rahtores from the Bhattis. 

t The GArah is invariably called the Behah m the chronicle GArah, or 
Gharra, is so called, in all probability, from the mud {qar) suspended in its 
waters The Gaiah is composed of the waters of the Behah and Sutlej. 
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Rajpoot, minister, Raghonat’h, he put him to death. The Chunna 
Rajpoots fiom the north-east, having renewed their old raids, he in 
person attacked and compelled them to give bonds, or written obli- 
gations, for their luturc good conduct 

Piovoked by the daily encroachments of the Kandulote Ralitores, 
Soonder-das and Dilput, chiefs of Beekumpoor, detei mined to reta- 
liate • “ let us get a name in the woild,” .said Dilput, “ and attack the 
“lands of the Rahtores” Accoidingly, they iiisaded, phmdeied, 
and fired the town of Jujoo, on the Bikaner frontiei The Kandu- 
lotes retaliated on the towns of Jes->ulm^i, and an action took place, 
in which the Bhattis ivcie victoiious, slajmg two hundied of the 
Rahtores The Rawiil paitook m the tiium])h of his vastalo Ra)a 
Anop Sing of Bikaner was then seiving with the impciial aimies m 
the Dekhan On icceiving this account, he commanded his minister 
to issue a summons to every Kandulote capable of caiiying aims to 
invade Jessulmer, and take and raze Beekumpoor, or he would 
consider them traitois The mmistei issued the summons, eveiy 
R.ihtore obeyed it, and he added, as an auxiliaiy, a Pat’lian chief 
with his band fiom Hissar Rawul Umia collected his Bhattis 
around him, and instead of awaiting the attack, advanced to meet 
it, he slew many of the chiefs, burnt the fiontier towns, and 
recovered Poogul, forcing the Rahtore chiefs of Barmair and 
Kottorah to renew their engagements of fealty and service 

Umrahad eight sons, and was succeeded by Jcswunt, the eldest, 
in S 1758 (AD 1702), whose daughter was mariied to the heir- 
apparent of Mew'ar 


Here ends the chionicle, of which the foregoing is an abstract, 
the concluding poitio 11 of the annals IS from a MS furnished by a 
living chiomcler, collected by other lufoimation It is but a sad 
record of anaichy and ciime 

Soon after the death of Rawul Umra, Poogul, Barmair, Pilodi, 
and various other towns and teiiitoiies iii Jessulmer, weie wrested 
from this state by the Rahtores * 

The teriitory bordeiing the Gaiah wms taken by Daod Khan, an 
Afghan chieftain fiom Shikai pool, and it became the nucleus of a 
state called after himself Daodpotra 

Jeswunt Sing succeeded He had five sons, Juggut Sing, who 


* The most essential use to which my labours can be applied, is that of 
enabling the Bntish Government, when called upon to exercise its functions, 
as protector and arbitrator of the international quarrels of Rajpootina, to 
understand the legitimate and original grounds of dispute Here we perceive 
the germ of the boi der-feuds, which have led to so much bloodshed between 
Bikaner and J essulmer, iii which the former was the fust aggressor , but as the 
latter, for the purpose of redeeming her lost territory, most frequently appears 
,13 the agitator of public tranquillity, it is necessary to look for the remote 
cause 111 pronouncing our award. 
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committed suicide, Esiiii Smg, Tej Sing, Sirdar Sing, and Sooltan 
Sing Juggut Sing had three sons, Akhi Sing, Bood Sing, and 
Zoorawur Sing 

Akhi Sing succeeded Bood Sing died of the small-pox , Tej 
Sing, uncle to the Rawul, usurped the government, and the pnnces 
fled to Dehli to save their lives At this period, their giand-uncle. 
Hum Sing (brothei of Rawul Jeswnnt), was seiving the king, and 
he returned in order to displace the usnrpei It is customary foi 
the piince of Jessulm& to go annually instate to the lake Gursi-sin, 
to peiform the ceiemony of Las, or dealing away the accumulation 
of mud and sand The Raja fiist takes out a handful, when rich 
and poor follow his example Hum Sing chose the time when this 
ceiemony was m progiess to attack the usuijjer The attempt did 
not altogethei succeed , hut Tej Sing was so seveiely wounded that 
he died, and was succeeded hy his son, 

Sowae Sing, an infant of three j'eais of age. Akhi Sing collected 
the Bhattis fiom all quartei.s, stoimcd the castle, put the infant to 
death, and regained Ins lights 

Akhi Sing ruled fortj' yeais Dining this leign, Bahwul Khan, 
.son of D4od Khan, took Deoiawnl and all the tiact of Khadal, the 
first Bhatti conquest, and added it to Ins new state of Bahwulpooi , 
01 Diodpotia 

Mooliaj succeeded in S 1818 (AD 17C2) He had thicc sons, 
Rae Sing, Jaet Sing, and Miln Smg The unhappy choice of a 
rninistei by Mooliaj completed the demoializatioii of the Bhatti 
principalitj’’ This mini.sber was named Suroop Sing, a Bania ot the 
Jam faith and Mehta faimljq destined to be the exterminators of the 
laws and foi tunes of the ‘ sous of Jessul ’ The cause of hatied and 
revenge of this son of commeice to the Bhatti aristocracy arose out 
of a disgiaceful dispute regarding a Buhhtim, a fair fiail one, a 
favourite of the Mehta, but ivho preferied the Rajpoot, Sirdar Sing, 
of the tribe of Aef The Bhatti chief can icd his complaint of the 
minister to the hcii-appaient, Rae Sing, who had also cause of 
grievance in the reduction of his income It was suggested to the 
pimce to put this presumptuous mmistei to death , tins was effected 
by the pimce’s own hand, in his father’s piesence , and as the 
Mehta, in falling, clung to Moolraj for piotection, it was proposed to 
take off Mooliaj at the same time The pioposition, however, was 
1 ejected with honor by the pi nice, whose vengeance was satisfied. 
The Rawul was allowed to escape to the female apaitments , but 
the chieftains, well knowing they could not expect pardon from the 
Rawul, insisting on investing Rae Sing, and if he refused, on placing 
his brother on the gaOA The an of Rae Sing was pioclaimed , but 
no intieaty or thieat would induce him to listen to the proposal of 
occupying the throne , m lieu of which he used a pallet (JehAt ) 
Three months and five days had passed since the deposal and 
bondage of Moolraj, when a female lesolved to emancipate him : 
this female was the wife of the chief conspirator, and confi- 
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dential adviser of the regent pi nice This noble dame, a Rahtore 
Rajpootni, of the Mahecha clan, was the wife of An6p Sing of 
Jinjimalli, the premier noble of JcssuhnA’, and who, wearied 
with the tyrannv of the ministci and the weakness of his prince, 
had pi Imposed the death of the Ox ^ and u.,.‘ deposal of the other 
We are not m de acquainted with any leasoii, save that of 
swamd’hemui, oi ‘ fealty,’ which prompted the Rahtorni to rescue 
her prince even at the iisk of hei husband’s life , hut hei appeal to 
her son Zoorawur, to perform his duty is pioseived, and we give it 
verbatim “ should your lathei oppose you, saciihce him to your 
“ duty, and I will mount the pyie wi*h his corpse ” The son yielded 
obedience to the injunction of his magnanimous parent, who had 
sufficient infl. mce to gam ovei Ai^oon, the brothei of her husband, 
as well as Meg’h Sing, chief of Baioo The three chieftains forced 
an entiance into the prison wheie then piincc was confined, who 
refused to be released fiom his manacles, until he was told that the 
Mahechi had pioinoted the plot for his libcit}’ The sound of the 
grand 'iialcarra, pioclaunmg Mookaj’s repossession of tiie yadi, awoke 
his son fiom sleep , and on the herald depositing at the side of his 
pallet the sable and all the insigma of exile, — the black 

steed and black vestments, — the prince, obejnng the command of tho 
emancipated Rawul, clad himself theiem, and accompanied by Ins 
party, bade adieu to JessulmA’ and took the load to Kottoioh 
When he ariived at this town, on the seuthern fionticr of tho state, 
the chiefs proposed to ‘run the coiinti}’-,’ but he lephed, "the 
“ country was ins mother, and every Raipoot Ins foe who injured 
“ it” He repaired to Jodpooi, but the chieftains abided about Sheo 
Kottoroh and Barman, and during the hvelve ycais they icmained 
outlaws, plundered even to the gates of Jessulmer In the first 
three yeaa's they devastated the countiy, their castles weie dismantled, 
the wells therein filled up, and their estates sequestrated At tho 
end of the twelve, having made the tddh, oi oath against fiirther 
pliinder, their estates weio icstoied, and they were re-admittod into 
their country 

The banished prince remained two years and a-half with Raja 
Beejy Sing, who tieated him like a son But he carried his aiiogaiit 
demeanour with liiui to Jodpooi , for one day, as he was going out 
to hunt, a Bania, to whom he was indebted, seized his hoise by the 
bridle, and invoking the dn of Beejy Sing, demanded payment of 
his debt. The prince, in turn, requued him, with the invocation 
“ by Moolraj to unloose his hold But the man of wealth, disre- 
garding the appeal, insolently replied, “ what is Moolraj to me ’ It 
was the last word ho spoke , the sword of Rad Sing was unsheathed, 
and the Bania’s head rolled on the ground then, turning hit, hoise’s 
head to Jessulmer, he exclaimed, “ better be a slave at once, than 

* Siropa IS the Bajpoot term for khelat, and is used by those who, hke the 
Bana of Oodipoor, prefer the ■"°riiacular dialect to the corrupt jargon of the 
Islamite. Str-o-pd (from ‘ head,’ nr, to ‘ foot’ pd) means a complete dress , in 
short, lap-d-pjedf 
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“ live on the bounty of another ” His unexpected amval outside 
his native city brought out the entiie population to see him His 
father, the Eawul, sent to know what had occasioned his pieseiice, 
and he replied, that it was merely preparatory to pilgi image He 
was refused admittance , his followers were disaimed, and he was 
sent to reside at the foitiess of Dewoh, together with his sons Abhe 
Sing and Dhonkul Sing, and then families. 

Salim Sing, who succeeded his father as prime minister of Jessul- 
mei, was but eleven yeais of age at the time of his muider His 
young mind appears, even at that early age, to have been a hot-bed for 
levenge, and the seeds which were sown soon quickened into a luxuri- 
ance rarely equalled even in those legions, where human life is held in 
little estimation Without any of that daring valour which distin- 
guishes theEajpoot, he overcame, thioiighoiit along couiso of years, 
all ivho opposed him, uniting the subtlety of the serpent to the 
feiocit}- of the tiger. In person he was effeminate, in speech bland ; 
pliant and courteous in demeanour , promising, without hesitation, 
and with all the semblance ot sincerity, what he never had the 
most remote intention to fulfil Salim, or, as he was generally 
designated by his tube, tlie Mehta, was a signal instance of a fact of 
which these annals exhibit too many examples, namely, the inade- 
quacy of religious professions, though of a severe charactei, as a 
restiaint on moral conduct foi though the tenets of his faith (the 
Jain) impeiatively prescribe the necessity of “ hurting no sentient 
‘ being,” and of sitting in the daik lathei than, by luring a moth 
into the flame of a lamp, incur the penalty attached to the sin of 
insect-muider, this man has sent more of “the sons of Jessoh” to 
Yamaloca* than the swoid of their external foes during his long 
administration. He had scarcely attained man’s estate when the 
outlawed chiefs were restored to their estates by a singular interven- 
tion Raja Bheem Sing had acceded to the yadi of Marwar, and 
the Mehta was chosen by the pimce of Jessulm^, as his representa- 
tive, to convey his congiatuLitions, and the UIm of acknowledgment 
on his succession, to Raja Beejy Sing On his return from this 
mission, he was waylaid and eaptuied by the outlawed chieftams, 
who instantly passed sentence of death upon the author of their 
miseries The sword was uplifted, when, ‘ placing his turban at the 
feet of Zoorawur Sing,’ he implored his piotection — and he found it ! 
Such IS the Rajpoot , — an anomaly amongst his species ; his character 
a compound ot tlie opposite and antagonisticol qualities which impel 
mankind to virtue and to ciime Let me recal to the mind of the 
reader, that the protector of this vampiie was the virtuous son 
of the virtuous Rajpootni who, with an elevation of mind 
equal to whatever is recorded of Greek or Roman heroines, 
devoted herself, and a husband whom she loved, to the one 
predominant sentiment of the Rajpoot, swamePherma, or ‘ fealty 


* Pluto’s realm 
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to the sovereign ’ Yet had the wily Mehta effected the disgrace of 
this hrave chief, to whom the Rawul owed his release from bondage 
and restoration to his tin one, and forced him to join tlio outlaws 
amidst the sand-hills of Barmair Nothing can paint more strongly 
the influence of this first of the Bhatti chiefs over his brethren than 
the act of preserving tlie life of their mortal foe, thus cast into their 
hands , for not only did they dissuade him fiom the act, but pro- 
phesied his repentance of such mistaken clemency Only one con- 
dition was stipulated, their lestoi’ation to their homes They were 
recalled, but not admitted to couit a distinction reserved for 
Zoorawur alone 

When Rae Sing was incarcerated in Dewoli, his eldest son, Abhd 
Sing, RajLomar, ‘ hen -apparent,’ with the second son, Dhonkul, weie 
left at Barmair, with the outlawed chiefs The Rawul, having in 
vain demanded his giand-chiklicn, piepaicd an aiiiiy and invested 
Baimair It was defended duiing six months, when a capitulation 
was acceded to, and the childicn weie given up to Mooliaj on the 
bare pledge of Zooiawur Sing, who guaianteed their safety , and 
they Avere sent to the castle of Dewoh, wheie their father Avas con- 
fined. Soon after, the castle Avas fiiecl, and Rae Sing and his Avife 
were consumed in the flames On escaping this dangei, Avhich was 
made to appear accidental, the young piinces weie confined in the 
foitress of Ramgmh, in the most icmote comer of the desert, bor- 
deiing the valley of Sindo, foi their secuiity and that of the RaAvul 
(according to the Mehta’s account), and to pieA'ont faction fiom 
having a nucleus around AAdiich to loiin But Zoorawur, who cntoi- 
tained doubts of the ininistci’s motives, leminded the Raivul that 
the proper place for the heu-appaient Avas the court, and that his 
honour stood pledged foi his safety This Avas sufficient foi the 
Mehta, whose mind Avas mstantly intent upon the me.ins to iid 
himself of so conscientious an advisei ZooiaAvui had a brothei 
named Kaitsi, avIiosc Avifc, accoidmg to the courtesy of Rajwaua, 
had adopted the minister as hei biothci Salim sounded his adopted 
sister as to her Avish to see hci husband bccomo loid of Jinjinialli. 
The tempter succeeded he fuinishcd liei Avith poisoned comfits, 
Avhich she administcied to the gallant ZooiaAvui ; and hei loid Avas 
inducted into the estates of Jinjinialli Having thus disposed of 
the soul of the Bhatti nobility, he took off in detail the chiefs of 
Baioo, Dangii, and many others, chiefly by the same means, though 
some by the daggei Kaitsi, who, Avhethei innocent, oi a guilty 
paiticipant in his biothei’s death, had benefited thcieby, AA^as uiaikcd 
in the long list of pioscription of this fiend, avIio detei mined to ex- 
terminate eveiy Rajpoot of note Kaitsi knew too much and those 
connected Avith him shaied in this dangeious knowledge Aviio,biotliei , 
son, were theieforo destined to fall by the same blow The immediate 
cause of enmity was as follows The minister, who desiied to set 
aside the claims of the childien of Rad Sing to the gadi, and to 
nominate the youngest son of Mooli aj as hen -apparent, was opposed 
by Kaitsi, as it could only be efiected by the destiuction of the 
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former ; and ho replied, that “ no co-operation of his should sanction 
“ the spiUing ot the blood of any of his i laster’s family ” Salim 
treasured up the remembiance of this opposition to his will, though 
without any immediate sign of displeasure. Soon after, Kaitsi and 
his biother Suroop were returning from a nuptial ceremony at 
Kunero, in the district of Bhalotia On reachmg Beejoiaye, on the 
Jessulm& frontier, Avheie the mmisters of the Mehta’s vengeance 
were posted, the gallant Zoorawur and his biother were conducted 
into the castle, out of which their Vdics weie brought only to be 
buint Healing of some intended evil to her lord, Kaitsi’s wife, with 
her infant son, Megha, sought pi otection in the minister’s own abode, 
where she had a double claim, as his adopted sister, to sanctuary 
and protection For five days, the farce was kept up of sending food 
for herself and chi’d , but the slave who conveyed it remarking, in 
coai..c, iLLifeeling language, that both her husband and her brother 
weie with then fatheis, she gave a loose to gi-ief and deteimined on 
revenge This being lepoited to tlie Mehta, he sent a dagger for 
hei rcjios^ 

The piiiices, Abh^ Sing and Dhonkul Sing, confined in the fortress 
of Bamguih, soon after the murder of Kaitsi were carried off, 
togethei with their wives and infants, b}"^ poison 'The muiderer 
then pioclaimod Guj Sing, the youngest but one of all the posterity 
of Mooliaj, as heii-apparent His biothers sought security in flight 
fiom this fiend-like spirit of the mmister, and are now refugees in 
the Bikaner teiiitory The following slip from the genealogical 
tiee Will shew the branches .so unmercifully lopped off by this 
monster 


Moolraj 


Ea4 Suig, Jaet .Sing (Kana), Man Sing, 

poisoned living. killed by a fall from his horse. 

I r 


Abhd Dhonkul 

Sing, Sing, 

poisoned poisoned 


Maha Xej Sing, Devi Sing, Guj Sing, Futti 
Smg, m in reigning Sing, 

blind exile. evile. pnnee m exile 


Maha Sing, being blind of one eye* (jeana) could not succeed ; 


* A person blind of one eye is incompetent to succeed, according to Hindu 
law Kana is the nickname given to a person labouring under this personal 
defect, wliicli teim is meiely an anagram of dnka, ‘ the eye.’ The loss of an eye 
does not dopuve an occupant of his rights — of which we had a curious example 
m the siege of the imperial city of Delih, which gave rise to the remark, that 
the three gi eatest men therein had only the complement of one man amongst 
them : the Empeior had been deprived of both eyes by the brutality of Gholam 
Kadir , the besieging chief Holcar was lana, as was the defender. Sir D 
Ochterlony. Holcar’s name has become synommous with kana, and many a 
horse, dog, and man, blind of an eye, is called aftei this celebrated Mahratta 
leader 'Ihe Hindus, by what induction I know not, attach a degree of moral 
obliquity to every individual Aana, and appeal to make no distinction between 
the natural and the aequiied defect , though to all feieas they apply anothei 
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and Mdn Sing being killed by a fall fioin liis lioise, the Mehta was 
Slaved the cnme of adding one more “ moital muiliher to Ins crown.” 

It IS a singular fact, that the longest reigns we know of in 
Bajwarra occurred duiiiig ministeiial usurpations The late 
Maharao of Kotah occupied the gradi upwaids of half a century, and 
the Eawul Mooliaj swayed the nominal sceptre of this oasis of the 
desert upwards of fifty-eight years His father lulcd forty yoais, 
and I doubt whether, m all history, we can find another instance of 
father and son reigning for a centuiy This centuiy was prolific in 
change to the dynasty, whose whole history is full of strange 
vicissitudes If we go back to Jeswunt Sing, the grandfather of 
Mooh’aj, we find the Bhatti piincipality touching the Gdrah on tlie 
north which divided it fiom Mooltan ; on the west it was bounded 
by the Punjnud, and thus included anariow slip of the fertile valley 
of Sinde , and wo have seen it stietch, at no i emote peiiod, even to 
the ancient capital Mansoora, bettei known to the Hindu as Eori- 
Bekher, the islandic capital of the Sogdi (Soda) of Alexander To 
the south, it icsted on Dhat, including the castles of Shoo, Kottoroh, 
and Barmair, seized on by Maiwar , and in the east embiaced the 
districts of Filodi, Pokiiin, and othei pints, also m the possession of 
Marwar or Bikanei The whole of the state of Bhawulpoor is 
formed out of the Bhatti dominion, and the Rahtores have obtained 
thereh'om not a small poition of their western fiontier This 
abstraction of territory will account for the heait-buinings and 
border feuds which continually bieak out between the Bhabtis and 
Eahtores, and “ the children of David (Ddodpotras) ” 

Could the same prophetic steel which carved upon the pillar of 
Biimsir the destinies of the giandson of the deified Hoii, eleven 
hundred yeai's before Chiist, have subjoined to that of Jessoli the 
fate which awaited his descendant Mooliaj, he would doubtless have 
regarded the prophecy as conveying a falsehood too gioss for belief. 
That the offspring of the deified piince of Dwarica, who founded 
Guzni, and fought the united kings of Syiia and Bactria, should, at 
length, be driven back on India, and compelled to seek .shelter under 
the ^gn of the cross, reared amidst then sandhills by a handful of 
stranger’s, whose ance.stors, when they were even in the matuiity of 
their &me, were wandermg in iheir native woods, with painted 
bodies, and offering human sacrifices to the sun-god, — more resem- 
bling Balsiva than Balcrishna, — these would have seemed pi odigies 
too wild for faith 

and more dignified appellation, SlSkrdich&ryd, the Jupiter of their astro-mytho. 
logy, which very grave personage came by his misfortune in no creditable way, — 
for, although the gdtil, or spiritual head of the Hmdu gods, he set as bad a 
moral examMe to them as md the classical Jupiter to the tenants of the Greek 
and i^manPantheon. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Ravml Mbolraj enters into treaty with the Engluh — The Raja dies. — IIw 
grandson, Guj Sing, proclaimed — He becomes a mere puppet in the mimsteds 
hands — Third article of the Tieaty — Inequality of the allianee. — Its 
importance to Jessulmer — Consequences to he appiehended by the British 
Government — Dangers attending the enlaigvng the ciicle of our political 
connexions — Importance of Jessulmer in the event of Russian invasion — 
British occupaiian of the valley of the Indus consideted. — Salim Sing’s 
administration lesumed — His rapacity and tyranny increase — Wishes his 
office to he hereditary. — Report of the Bntish agent to his Government — 
Palliwals self -exiled — Bankers’ families kept as hostages — Revenues arising 
from confiscation — Wealth of the minister — Border-feud detailed to exemplify 
the interference of the paramount power — The Maldotes of Baroo. — Their 
history. — Neai ly exterminated by the Rahtores of BikanJer. — Stimulated by 
the minister Salim Sing — Cause of this ti eachery — He culls for British 
interference. — Granted — Result — Ramil Guj Sing arrives at Oodipoor . — 
Marines the Rana’s daughter — Influence of tim lady 
It was in the Samvat (era) of Vicrama, ISIS, that Rawul Moolraj 
was inauguiated on the throne of Jessoh , and it was in the year of 
our Lord 1818, that a treaty of " pei-petual friendship, alliance, and 
“ unity of interests” was concluded between the Honourable East 
India Company and Maha Rawul Moolraj, the Raj'a of Jessulmer, his 
hens and successors, the lattei agieeing “ to act in subordinate 
“ co-operation with the Britssh government, and with submission to 
“ its supiemacy ”* This was almost the last act of Rawul Moolraj. 
who had always been a mere puppet in the hands of Mehta Salim 
Sing or his father He died AD 1820, when his grandson, 
Guj Smg, was proclaimed 

Rawul Guj Sing was fitted, fiom Ins years, his past seclusion, 
and the examples which had occuiied before his eyes, to be the 
submissive pageant Salim Sing lequiied Isolated, in every 
sense, fiom intercouise with the rest of mankind, by the policy 
of the minister, he had no community of sympathy with them, 
and no claim upon their aid Suiiounded by the creatures ot 
Sahm Sing, who, even to their daily dole, ascribe everything to 
this man’s lavour, each woid, each gesture, is watched and reported. 
The prince himself, his wives and family, are alike dependents on 
the minister’s bounty, often capriciously exeicised If he requires a 
horse, he must solicit it, or if desirous of bestowmg some recompense, 
he requests to be furnished with the means, and deems himself 
foitunate if he obtain a moiety of his suit 

It will be observed from the date of this treaty (Dec 1818), that 
Jessulmer was the last of the states of India received under the 
protection of the British Government Its distance made it an 
object of httle solicitude to us , and the minister, it is said, had 


* See Appendix No. IH, for a copy of this treaty. 
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many long and serious consultations with his oracles before he united 
his destiny with ours He doubted the secuiity of his power if the 
Rawul should become suboidmate to the Biitish Government; and 
he was only influenced by the greater iisk of being the sole state in 
RajwaiTa without tlie psile of its piotection, wliicli would have left 
him to the mercy of those enemies whom his meiciless policy had 
created around him The thud and most important ai tide of the 
treaty* tranquillized his appiehensions as to external foes , with 
these appiehensions all fear as to the consequences aiising fioin 
ministerial tyranny towards the princely exiles was banished, and 
we shall presently find that this alliance, instead of checking his 
rapacity and oppiession, incited them But it is necessaiy, in the 
first place, to bestow a few remarks on the policy of the alhance as 
regards the Biitish Government 

Its inequality requires no demonstration the objects to be attained 
by it to the respective paities having no approximation to pant}’' 
The advantages to Jessulmdi were immediate , and to use the phia- 
seology of the treaty, weienot only of “ great magnitude,” but were 
vitally important Fiom the instant the tieaties were exchanged, 
her existence as a permanent state, which was not woith half a 
century’s purchase, was secured Her power had been gradually 
dechnrng, and rergn after reign was narrowing her possessions to the 
vicinity of the capital One state, Bhawulpoor, liad been formed 
from her northern temtory, while those of Sinde, Bikand’ and 
Jodpoor, had been greatly aggrandized at hei expense , and all were 
inclined, as occasion arose to encroach upon hei feebleness The 
faithless character of the minister, Salim Sing afforded abundant 
pretexts for quarrel, and the anarchy of her neighbours proved her 
only safeguard during the later years of her independent existence 
Now, the British Government having pledged itself to exert its 
power for the protection of the principality, in the event of any 
“ serious invasion,” her fears either of Sindies, D^odpotras, or of 
Rahtores, are at rest The full extent of this pledge may not have 
been contemplated when it was given , like all former alliances, it is 
the base of another step in advance. Instead of restiicting the 
vast circle of our political connexions, it at once carried us out of 
India, placing us in actual contact and possible collision with the 
rulers of Sinde and the people beyond the Indus. Marwar and 
Bikaner bemg akeady admitted to our alhance, the power of settling 
their feuds with the Bhattis is comparatively simple, but with 
DHodpotra we have no political connexions, and with Sinde, only 
those of “ perpetual friendship, and mutual intercourse .” but no 
stipulation ensuring respect to oui remonstrances in case of the 
aggression of their subjects on our Bhatti ally Are we then to push 

* Art III. “ In the event of any serious invasion directed towards the pver- 
“ throw of the principality of Jessulmer, or other danger of great magnitude 
“ occurring to that prmcipality, the British Government will exert its power for 
“ the protection of the principality, provided that the cause of the quarrel be 
‘ not ascribable to the Ra|.t of Jessulm^r ” 
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our troops through the desert to repel such acts, or must we furmsli 
pecuniary subsidies (the cheapest mode), that she may entertain 
mercenaries for that object ? We must view it, in this light, as an 
event, not only not improbable, but of very likely occurrence Our 
alliance with Catch involved us in this perplexity in 1819. Our 
armies were formed and moved to the fiontier, and a declaration 
of "war was avoided only by accepting a taidy amende in no way 
commensurate with the insult of invading, massacring, and pillaging 
our allies* In this instance, our means of chastisement were 
facilitated by our maritime power of grappling with the enemy ; 
hut if the insult proceeds from the goveininent of Upper Sinde (only 
nominally dependent on Hydiabad), or fiom Bhawulpoor, how are 
we to cope with these enemies of our ally ? Such warn might lead 
us into a tertu incognita bei'ond the Indus, oi both the spirit and 
letter of the treaty will be null 

What, therefore, are the advantages we can hold out to ourselves for 
the volunteer of our amity and piotection to this oasis of the deseit ? 
To have disregarded the appeal of Jessulmei for protection, to have 
made her the sole exception m all Rajpootana from our amicable rela- 
tions, would have been to consign her to her numei ous enemies, and to 
let loose the spirit of lapine and levenge, whicli it was the main object 
of all these treaties to supjiress the Bhattis would haA'e become a 
nation ot lobbeis, the Bedouins of the Indian deseit Jessulradr 
was the fiist link in a chain of fieo states, which formerly united 
the commerce of the Ganges with that of the Indus, but which inter- 
minable feuds had completely severed, the possibility of reunion 
depending upon a long continuance of tianquillity and confidence 
This object alone would have waiianted our alliance with Jessulmdr 
But if we look to futurity, to the possible invasion of India, which 
can be best effected thiough the maritime piovinces of Persia, the 
valley of the Indus will be the base of the invader’s operations The 
possession of Jessulmdr would then be of vital importance, by giving 
us the command of Upper Sinde, and enabling us to act against the 
enemy simultaneously with our araiies east of the Delta, the most 
practicable point of advance into India We may look upon inva- 
sion by the ancient routes pursued by Alexander, Mahmood, and 
Timoor, as utterly visionary, by an army encumbered with all the 
matdriel necessary to success, and thus the valley of Sinde presents 
the only practicable rout& But it would be a grand eiTor, both in a 
political and military point of view, to possess ourselves of this valley, 
even if an opportunity were again to occur It is tiue, the lesources 

* The attitude assumed by the energetic Governoi of Bombay, Mr Elphinstone, 
on that occasion, will foi a long time remain a lesson to the tnumvirate govern- 
ment of Smde To the author it stdl ^pears a subject of regret, that, with 
the adequate preparation, the season, and everything promising a certainty of 
success, the pacinc tone of Lord Hastings' poUcy should have prevented the 
proper assertion of our dignity, by chastising an insult, aggravated in every 
shape A treaty of amity and mutual intercourse was the result of this 
armament , but although twelve years have since elapsed, our intercourse has 
remained in statu quo but this is no ground for quarrel 
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of that fertile region, so analogous to Egypt, would soon, under our 
management, maintain an army sufficient to defend it ; and this 
would bring us at once into contact with the power (Persia) which 
clings to us for support, and will be adverse to us onl}^ when ren- 
dered subservient to Russia It weie well to view the possible 
degradation and loss ot power to Russia, in Euiope, as likely to 
affoid a fresh stimulant to her ancient schemes of oiiental aggian- 
di&ement By some these schemes aie looked upon as Quixotic, and 
I confess myself to be of the number The better Russia is acquainted 
with the regions she would have to pass, the less desii e will she evince 
for an undertaking, which, even if successful in the outset, would 
be useless , for if she conquered, she could not maintain India But, 
to me, it still appeals imperative that this power should formally 
lenounce such designs the state of perpetual prepaiation ren- 
dered necessary by her menacing position, being so injuiious to our 
finances, is worse than the actual attempt, which would only entail 
upon her inevitable loss We lost, through our unwise economy, a 
noble opportunity of maintaining an ascendancy at the couit of 
Cabul, which would have been easily pievailed upon, foi our 
pecuniary aid, to make over to us the sovereignty of Sinde 
(weie this desiiable), which is still consideied a grand division 
of CabuL 

But setting the political question aside, and considering our pos- 
session of the valley of Sinde only in a military point of view, oui 
occupation of it would be piejudicial to us We should have a long 
line to defend, and livers aio no baiiiers m modem waifare Whilst 
an impassable desoit is between us, and wo have the power, by 
means of our allies, of assailing an enemy at several points, though 
we are liable to attack but fiom one, an invader could not maintain 
himself a single season On this giound, the maintenance of fiieud- 
ship with this remote nook of Rajpoot civilization is defensible, and 
we have the additional incitement of lescumg the most industrious 
and wealthy corameicial communities in India from the fangs 
of a haipy . to whom, and the enoimities of his government, we 
return 

No language can adequately represent the abuse of power with 
which the treaty has armed the rapacious mimstei of Jessulmer, and 
it is one of the many instances of the inefRcacy of our system of 
alliances to secure prosperity, or even tranquillity to these long- 
afflicted regions ; which although rescued from external assailants, 
are still the prey of discord and passion within It will not be 
difficult, at the proper time and place, to make this appear * The 
Mehta felt the advantages which the treaty gave him, in respect to 
neighbouring states ; but he also felt that he had steeped himself 


* It is my intention (if space is left) to give a concise statement of the effects 
of our alliances, individually and collectively, in the states of Rajvrarra, with a 
feiv hints towards amending the system, at the conclusion of this volume. 
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too deeply in the blood of his master’s family, and in that of his 
noblest diieftams, to hope that any repentance, real or affected, 
could restore to him the confidence of those he had so outraged 
With commercial men, with the mdustrious husbandman or pastoral 
communities, he had so long forfeited all claim to credit, that his 
oath was not valued at a single giam of the sand of their own desert 
dominion. 

The bardic annalist of Rajpootana, when compelled to recoixi the 
acts of a tyrant, fimt announces his moral death ; then comes the 
metempsychosis, — the animating his frame with the spirit of a 
demon In this manner is dehncated the famed Visaldeo, fhe Chohan 
king of Ajm^r. Whether the Bhatti minister wiU obtain such a 
posthumous apology for his misdeeds, a future historian will learn ; 
but assuredly he is never mentioned, either m poetiy or prose, but 
as a vampire, draining the hfe-blood of a whole people For a short 
time after the treaty was formed, he appeared to fall in with the 
march of universal reformation , but whether it was that his crimes 
had outlawed him from the sympathies of all around, or that he 
could feel no enpyment but m his habitual ciimes, he soon gave 
ampler indulgence to his rapacious spirit The cause of his 
temporary forbearance was attributed to his anxiety to have 
an article added to the treaty, guaranteeing the office of prime 
minister in his family, perhaps with a view to legalize his plunder ; 
but seeing no hope of fixing an heieditary race of vampires on the 
land, his outrages became past all endurance, and compelled the 
British agent, at length, to report to his government (on the 17th 
December 1821), thao he consideied the alliance disgraceful to our 
reputation, by countenancmg the idea that such acts can be tolerated 
under its protection Representations to the minister were a 
nulhty , he protested against their fidehty , asserted in specious 
language his love of justice and mercy , and recommenced his 
system of confiscations, contributions, and punishments, with 
redoubled severity. All Rajwarra felt an interest in these proceed- 
ings, as the bankers of Jessulm^r, supported by the capital of that 
singular class, the Palliwals, are spread all over India But this rich 
community, amountmg to five thousand families, are nearly all in 
voluntary exile, and the bankers fear to return to their native land 
with the fruits of their industry, which they would renounce for 
ever, but that he retains their families as hostages Agriculture is 
almost unknown, and commerce, internal or external, has ceased 
through want of security. The sole revenue arises from confiscation. 
It is asserted that the minister has amassed no less than tvio crores, 
which wealtli is distributed in the various cities of Hindust’han, and 
has been obtained by pillage and the destruction of the most opulent 
families of his country during the last twenty years He has also, 
it is said, possessed himself of all the crown-jewels and property of 
value, which he has sent out of the country Applications were 
continually being made to the British agent for passports {<pmvanas), 
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by commeicial men, to witlidiaw their families fiom the country. 
But all have some tics which would be hazarded by their with- 
drawing, even if such a step were otherwise fiee fiom danger ; for 
while the minister afiorded passports, in obedience to the wish of 
the agent, he might cut them oft' in the desert. This makes many 
bear the ills they have 

We shall terminate our historical sketch of Jessulmdr with the 
details of a boidei-feud, which called into opeiation the main condi- 
tion of the British alliance, — the right of universal aibitiatioii in the 
international quanels of Eajpootana The predatory h<abits of the 
Maldotes of Baroo oiiginated a luptuie, which threatened to involve 
the two states in war, and pioduced an invasion of the Rah tores, 
suflBciently seiious to warrant British inteifeience. It will hardly 
be credited that this aggi’ession, which diew down upon the 
Maldotes the vengeance of Bikaner, was covertly stimulated by the 
minister, for the express purpose of then extirpation, for reasons 
which will appear presently ; yet he was the first to complain of the 
letaliation. To understand this matter, a slight sketch of the Maldote 
tribe is requisite 

The Maldotes, the Kailuns, the Birsungs, the Pohurs, and Tezma- 
lotes, are all Bhatti tribes , but, from then lawless habits, these names 
have become, like those of Bedouin, Kuzzflk, oi Pindani, synonimous 
with ‘robber’ The first are descended from Rao Maldeo, and hold 
the fief (putta) of Baioo, consisting of eighteen villages, adjoining 
the tract called Khaii-putta, wrested from the Bhattis by the Rah- 
tares of Bikandr, who, to confess the truth, morally deserve the per- 
petual hostility of this Bhatti lord-maicher, inasmuch as they were 
the intmders, and have deprived them (the Bhattis) of much toiii- 
toiy But the Rahtores, possessing the right of the strongest, about 
twenty-five years ago exorcised it in the most savage manner , for, 
having invaded Baroo, they put almost the entire community to the 
sword, without respect to age or sex, levelled the towns, filled up the 
wells, and carried off the herds and whatever was of value. The 
survivors took shelter in the recesses of the desert, and propagated 
a progeny, which, about the period of connection with the British, 
ic-occupied their deserted lands The minister, it is asserted, beheld 
the revival of this infant colony with no more favourable eye than 
did their enemies of Bikaner, whom, it is alleged, he invited once 
more to their destruction The lawless habits of this tube would 
have been assigned by the minister as his motive for desiring their 
extermination ; but if we look back (p 243), we shall discover the 
real cause in his having incuimd the lasting enmity of this clan for 
the foul assassination of their chief, who had been a party to the 
views of the heir-apparent, Rae Sing, to get iid of this incubus on 
their freedom. The opportunity afifoided to take vengeance on the 
Maldotes arose out of a service indirectly done to the British govcin- 
meut. On the lovolt of the Peshwa, ho sent hi& agents to Jessulmdr 
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to purchase camels One herd, to the number of four hundred, had 
left the Bliatti frontiers, and whilst passing through the Bikaner 
territory, were set upon by the Maldotes, who captured the whole, 
and conveyed them to Baroo It is scarcely to be supposed that 
such an aggiession on the independence of Bikandr would have 
prompted her extensive ainiament, or the rapidity with which her 
troops passed the Bhatti frontier to avenge the insult, without some 
private signal from the mimster, who was loud in his call for 
Biitish interference, though not until Noklia and Baroo, their 
principal towns, weie levelled, the chiet killed, the wells filled 
up, and the victoiious arniy following up its success by a rapid 
march on Beekumpoor, in which the fiscal lands began to suffer 
The minister then discovered he had overshot the mark, and claimed 
our interference,* which was lapid and efiectual , and the Bikandr 
commander the more willmgly comphed with the request to 
letiie within his own frontier, having efiected more than his 
object 

The tortuous policy, the never-ending and scarcely-to-be-compre- 
hended boider-feuds of these legions, must, for a long while, geneiate 
such appeals Since these associated bands attach no dishonour to 
then predatoiy piofession, it will be some time befoie they acquire 
proper notions , but when they disco vei theie is no retreat in which 
punishment may not reach them, they will learn the benefits of 
cultivating the aits of peace, of whose veiy name no tiace exists in 
their histoiy 

We have lost sight of the Eawul, the title of the prince of Jessul- 
mdr, in the pioniineut acts of his minister Guj Sing, who occupies 
the ffcidi of Jessoli, to the prejudice of his elder brothers, who are 
still in exile in Bikanei, appeals very well suited to the minister’s 
purpose, and to have little desiie beyond his horses, and vegetating 
in quiet The phj’siognomists of Jessulmer, however, prognosticate 
the development of inoial woith in due season . a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, and the first symptom of wliich must be the 
riddance of his minister by whatever piocess The artful Salim 
deemed that it would ledound to his ciedit, and bolster up his 
inteiest, to seek a matrimonial alhanee with the Bana’s family of 
Mewar The overture was accepted, and the coco-symbol transmitted 
to the Eawul, who put himself at the head of the Bhatti chivalry to 
Aved and escort his bride through the deseit The Eahtore prmces 
of Bikandi and Kishengurh, who were at the same time suitors for 
the hands of another daughter and a grand-daughter of the Bana, 


* The author has omitted to mention that he was Fohtical Agent for 
Jessulmdr , so that his control extended uninterruptedly, almost from Sinde to 
Sinde ^ € , from the Indus, or great Sind’h, to the Choota-Sind’h, or little 
river — (See Map ) There are several streams designated Sind’h, in Central 
India, a word purely Tatar, or Scythic. A6d-(Siw, ‘ the Father-river,’ is one 
of the many names of the Indus, 
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simultaneously arrived at Oodipoon with their respective coi't^es , 
and this triple alliance threw a degree of splendour over the capital 
of the Seesodias, to which it had long been a stranger Quj Sing 
lives very happily with his wife, who has given him an heir to his 
desert domain The influence of high rank is seen in the respect 
paid to the Hanawut-ji, (the title by which she is designated,) even 
by the minister, and she exeits this influence most humanely for 
the amelioiation of hei subjects * 


CHAPTER VII 


Geographical position of Jessulmer — Its supeijicml area — List of its chief 
toums. — Popvlaivon — Jessulwh chief y deseit — Muggro, a rocky ndge, 
traced from Gutch — Sirra, oi salt-marshes. — Kanoad Sirr. — Sod — Produc- 
tions — Husbandry. — Manufactures — Commerce — Euttars, or caravans — 
Articles of trade. — Revenues — Land and tiansit taxes — Dhanni, or Gollectot 
— Amount of land-tax exacted from the Cultivator — Dhooa, or hearth-tax — 
T’hall, or tax on food — Dmd, or forced contribution — Citizens refuse to pay — 
Enormous wealth accumuiated by the minister by extot tion — Establuhments 
— Expenditure — Tribes — Bhattls — Their moral estimation — Personal ap- 
pearance and dress. — Their predilection for opium and tobacco — Palliwals, 
thmr history — Nunibeis, laealth, employment. — Curious nte or worship. — Palli 
coins — Pokurna, Brahmins — Title — Numheis — Singular typical worship — 
Race of Jut — Castle of Jessulnier. 

The country still dependent on the Rawul extends between 70° 30' 
and 72° 30' E long , and between the paiallels of 26° 20' and 27° 50' 
N lat, though a small stiip piotiudes, in the NE angle, as high as 
28° 30'. This irregular suiface may be loughly estimated to contain 
fifteen thousand square miles The number of towns, villages, and 
hamlets, scattered over this wide space, does not exceed two hundred 
and fifty ; some estimate it at three hundred, and others depress it 
to two hundred : the mean cannot be wide of the truth To enable 
the reader to arrive at a conclusion as to the population of this 
region, we subjoin a calculation, from data furnished by the best- 
informed natives, which was made in the year 1815 ; but we must 
add, that from the tyranny of the minister, the population of the 
capital (which is nearly half of the country), has been greatly 
diminished. 


* I had the honour of receiving several letters from this queen of the desert 
who looked to her father’s house and his friends, as the best objects for support, 
whilst such a being as >Sahm was the master of her own and her husband’s 
destiny. 
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Jessulmdr Capital. .. 7,000 35,000 

Beekumpoor . Putt3.6t.. 500 2,000 


Seeiuroh do. .. 300 1,200 

liTachna do. . 400 1,600 

Katoii .. Fiscal.... 300 1,200 

Kabah ... do .. 300 1,200 

Kooldurro .. do . 200 800 

Suttoh .... Puttaet. 300 i,200 

Jinjinialll do. . 300 1,200 

Devi-Kote Fiscal.. .. 200 800 

Bhaup . . do. . 200 800 

Balana Puttaet 150 600 

Sutiasoh do . 100 400 

Baroo do. .. 200 800 

Chaun . do. .. 200 800 

Loharki do. ... 160 600 

Noantulloli ... do . 160 600 

Lahti . do .. 300 l,2oO 

Dangun . do. .. 150 600 

Beejoraye Fiscal.... 200 800 

Mundaye do. . 200 800 

Eaingurh do .. 200 800 

Birsilpoor Puttidt . 200 800 

(lirajsir do. . 150 600 

Two hundred and twenty-five I 56,400 
villages and hamlets, Irom four 
to fifty houses , say, each aver- > 18,000 

age twenty, at four inhabitants | 
to each, J 


S The chief has the title of Bao, 
and twenty-four villages 
dependent, not indudedin 
this estimate. 

;i Kailun BhatU: the Eailun 
tnbe extends to Poogul. 
Bawulote chief. 


Hawulote : first noble of Jes< 
sulmdr 


f Maldote : has eighteen 
< villages attached, not 
( included in this. 


All of the Bawulote clan. 


Total 74,400 


According to this census, we have a population not superior to one 
of the secondary cities of Great Britain, scattered over fifteen 
thousand square miles ; nearly one-half, too, belonging to the capital, 
which being omitted, the result would give from two to three souls 
only for each square mile. 

Face of the Country — The greater part of Jessulmer is l^hvl or 
rood, both terms meaning ‘ a desert waste ’ From Lowar, on the 
Jodpoor frontier, to Kharra, the remote angle touching Sind, the 
country may be described as a continuous tiact of arid sand, 
fiequently using into lofty teehas (sand-hills), m some parts covered 
with low jungle. This line, which ncaily bisects Jessuimm’, is also 
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the line of demarcation of positve sterility and comparative cultiva- 
tion To the north, is one uniform and naked waste ; to the south, 
are ridges of rock termed muggro, rood, and light soil 

The ndge of hills is a most important feature m the geology of 
this desert region It is to he traced fiom Cutch Bhooj, stiongly oi 
faintly marked, according to the nature of the country Sometimes 
it assumes, as at Chohtun, the character of a mountain , then dwindles 
into an insignificant ridge scarcely discemible, and often serves as a 
bulwark for the drifting sands, which cover and render it difficult to 
trace it at all As it reaches the Jessulm^r country it is inoie 
developed ; and at the capital, erected on a peak about two hundied 
and fifty feet high, its presence is more distinct, and its cliaiactcr 
defined The capital of the Bhattis appears as the nucleus of a 
series of ridges, which diverge from it in all diiections for the space 
of fifteen miles One branch terminates at Ramghur, thirty -five 
miles north-west of Jessulmdr ; another branch extends easteily to 
Pokurn (in Jodpoor), and thence, in a noith-east direction, to 
Filodi ; from whence, at intervals, it is traceable to Gurnala, nearly 
fifty miles due north It ls a yellow-coloured sand-stone, in which 
ochre is abundantly found, with which the people daub their houses 

These barren ndges, and the lofty undulating teebas of sand, are 
the only objects which diversify the almost unifoim sterility of these 
regions. No trees intei'pose their verdant foliage to relieve the eye, 
or shelter the exhausted frame of the traveller It is nearly a 
boundless waste, varied only by a few stunted shrubs of the acacia 
or mimosa family, some succulent plants, or pnckly grapes, as the 
bhoorid or burr, which clings to his garment and increases his 
miseries. Yet compared with the more northern portion, where 
" a sea of sand without a sign of vegetation”* forms the prospect, 
the vicinity of the capital is a paradise. 

There is not a running stream throughout Jessulmer , but there 
are many temporary lakes or salt-marshes, termed siri\ formed by 
the collection of waters from the sand-hills, which are easily 
dammed-in to prevent escape. They are ephemeral, seldom lasting 
but a few months , though after a very severe monsoon they have 
been known to remain throughout the year One of these, called 
the Kanoad Sirr, extends from Kanoad to Mohungurh, covering a 
space of eighteen miles, and in which some water remains throughout 
the year When it oveifiows, a small stream issues from the Sirr, and 
pursues an easterly direction for thirty miles before it is absorbed 
its existence depends on the parent lake The salt which it produces 
is the property of the crown, and adds something to the revenue 

* So Mr. ElpMnstone describes the tract about Foogul, one of the earliest 
possessions of the Bhattis, and one of the No-kotl Maru-ca, or ‘ nine castles of 
the desert,’ around whose sand-hills as brave a colony was reared and main- 
tained as ever carried lance Kao Kaning was lord of Foogul, whose son 
originated that episode given in Vol I, p 539 Even these siind-hills, which in 
November appeared to Mr Elphinstone without a sign of vegetation, could be 
made to yicla good crops of bajra. 
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SoU, husbandry, and 'products — Notwithstanding the apparent 
poverty of this desert sod, natuie has not denied it the powers of 
production , it is even favouiable to some giains, especially the hayra, 
which prefers a light sand In a favourable season, they grow 
sudicient for the consumption of two and even thiee years, and then 
they import only wheat fiom Sinde When those parts favourable 
for bajra have been saturated with two or three heavy showers, 
they commence sowing, and the crops spring up rapidly. The great 
danger is that of too much rain when the crops are advanced, for, 
having little tenacity, they aie often washed away The bajra of 
the sand-hills is deemed far supeiior to that of Hindust’han, and 
prejudice gives it a preference even to wheat, which does not bear a 
highei price, in times of scarcity Bajra, in plentiful seasons, sells 
at one and a half maunds for a rupee * but this does not often occur, 
as they calculate five bad seasons for a good one Jooar is also 
grown, but only in the low flats Cotton is pioduced in the same 
soil as the bajra It is not geneially known that this plant requires 
but a model ate supply of water, it is deteiiorated in the plains of 
India from over-irrigation at least such is the idea of the desert- 
farmer, who perhaps does not make sufficient allowance for the coolei 
substratum of his sand-hills, compared with the black loam of 
Malwa A variety of pulses glows on the shelteied sides of the 
ieebas, as mongr, moth, &;c , also the oil-plant {til) and abundance of 
the goivar, a diminutive melon, not larger than a hen’s egg, which is 
sent hundreds of miles, as a raiity Around the capital, and between 
the ridges where soil is deposited or formed, and where they dam-up 
the waters, are giown considerable quantities of wheat of very good 
quality, turmeric, and garden-stuffs Barley and gram are, in good 
seasons, reared in small quantities, but iice is entiiely an artide of 
import from the valley of Sinde. 

Implements of husbandry — Where the soil is light, it will be 
concluded that the implements are simple. They have two kinds of 
plough, for one or two oxen, or for the camel, which animal is most 
in requisition They tread out the grain with oxen, as in all parts 
of India, and not unfiequently they yoke the cattle to their 
hakerries, or carts, and pass the whole over the grain 

ManufactvA'es — ^There is little scope for the ingenuity of the 
mechanic in this tract They make coarse cotton cloths, but the raw 
material is almost all exported Their grand article of manufacture 
is from the wool of the sheep pastuied in the desert, which is fabri- 
cated into looes, or blankets, scarfs, |- petticoats, turbans, of every 
quality. Cups and platters are made from a mineral called aboor, a 
calcareous substance, of a dark chocolate ground, with light brown 
vermiculated stripes ; female ornaments of elephants’ teeth, and arms 
of an inferior quality. These comprehend the artificial productions 
of this desert capital 

* About a hundred- weight for two shillings. 

1 1 brought home several pairs of these, with crimson borders, sufficiently 
fine to be worn as .a winter shawl in this country 
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Corntno'ce — Whatever celebrity Jessulmer possesses, as a commer- 
cial mart, arises from its position as a place of ti-aiisit between the 
eastern countries, the valley of the Indus, and tJiose beyond that 
stream, the Kuttars (the teim for a caravan of camels) to and fiom 
Hydi-abad, Roiy-Beklier, Shikarpoor and Ootch, fi-om the Gangetic 
provinces, and the Punjftb, passing thiough it The indigo ot the 
D6ab, the opium of Kotah aud Malwa, the famed sugai-candy of 
Bikaner, iron implements fiom Jeipoor, aie exported to iShikaipoor* 
and lower Sinde, whence elephants’ teeth (fiom Africa), dates, 
coco-nuts, drugs, and chundus.'f* are impoitcd, with pistacliios and 
dried tniits fiom Bliawulpoor 

Revenues and Taxes — The peisonal levenue of the princes of 
JessulmeiJ is, or rather was, estimated at upwaids of four lacs of 
rupees, of which moie than one lac was fiom the land. The transit 
duties weie foiraerly the most ceitam and most piolific biancli of 
the fiscal income ; but the bad faith of the mimstei , the predatory 
habits of the Bbatti chiefs pioceedmg mainly fiom thence, and the 
general decrease of commciee, have conspired neaily to annihilate 
this source of income, said at one time to reach thi ee lacs of rupees 
These imposts are teimed ddn, and the collector dannte, who was 
stationed at convenient points of all the piincipal routes which 
diverge from the capital 

Land-tax . — ^From one-fifth to one-seventh of the gioss produce of 
the land is set aside as the tax ot the ciown, never exceeding the 
first nor felhng shoi t of the last § It is paid in kind, which is 
purchased on the spot bj' the Palliival Biahmins, oi Banns, and the 
value remitted to the tieasuiy 

Dhooa — ^The thud and now the most certain bianchof revenue is 
the dlwod, liteially ' smoke,’ and which we may lender ' chimney 
or hearth-tax,’ though they have neithei the one noi the othei in 
these regions It is also teiiued t'hdU, which is the biass or silver 
platter out of which they oat, and is tantamount to a table-allow- 
ance. It never realizes above twenty thousand lupees annually. 


♦ Shikarpoor, the great commeicial mart of the valley of Sinde, west of the 
Indus. 

t Chundus 13 a scented wood for mafJas. or ‘ chaplets ’ 

J I have no correct data for estimating the revenues of the chieftains They 
are generally almost double the land-revenue of the princes m the other states 
of Rajwarra ; perhaps about two lacs, which ought to bring uito the field 
seven hundred horse 

§ This, if strictly true and followed, is accordmg to ancient principles Menu 
ordains the sixth. I could have wished Colonel Briggs to have known this 
fact, when he was occupied on his excellent work on “ The Land-tax of India ,” 
but it had entirely escaped my recollection. In this most remote cornei of 
Hmdusthaii, m spite of oppression, it is curious to observe the adherence to 
pnmitive custom These notes on the sources of revenue in Jessulm6r were 
communicated to me so far back as 1811, and I laid them before the Bengal 
tJovernnient in 1814-15. 
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which, however, would be abundant for the simple fare of Jessulm^r. 
No house is exempt from the payment of this tax 

Bind — There is an arbitral y tax levied throughout these regions, 
universally known and detested under the name of dind, the make- 
weight ot all tlieir budgets of ways and means It was first imposed 
in Jessulmer m S 1830 (AD 1774), under the less odious appella- 
tion of “ additional dltood or t’hMi” and the amount was only two 
thousand seven hundred rupees, to be levied from the monied 
interest of the capital The Mahesris agreed to pay their share, but 
the Oswals (the two chief mercantile classes) holdmg out, were 
forcibly sent up to the castle, and suffered the ignominious punish- 
ment of the bastinado They paid the demand, but immediately 
on their release entered into a compact on oath, never again to look 
on the Rawnl’s (Moolraj’s) face, which was religiously kept during 
their mutual lives When he passed through the streets of his 
capital, the Oswals abandoned their shops and banking-houses, 
letinng to the interior of them habitations m order to avoid the sight 
of him Tins was stieuuously pel severed in for many years, and 
had such an efiect upon the prince, that he visited the principal 
persons of this class, and “ spreading his scarf’ (pulla pussdond)* 
intreated foigiveness, giving a wiitmg on oath never again to 
impose dind, if they would make the dnooa, a permanent tax The 
Oswals accepted the repentance of their prince, and agreed to his 
terms In S 1841 and 1852, his necessities compelhng him to raise 
money, he obtained by loan, in the first period, twenty-seven 
thousand, and m the lattoi, forty thousand rupees, which he faith- 
fully repaid. When the father of the present minister came into 
power, he endeavoured to get back the bond of his sovereign 
abrogating the obnoxious dmd, and ofiered, as a bait, to renounce 
the dhood. The Oswals placed more value on the virtue of this 
instrument than it men ted, for in spite of the bond, he in S 1857 
levied sixty thousand, and in 1863, eighty thousand rupees. A 
visit of the Rawul to the Ganges was seized upon as a fit opportunity 
by his subjects to get this oppression redressed, and fresh oaths 
were made by the prince, and broken by the minister, who has 
bequeathed his lapacious spu'it to his son 

Since the accession of Quj Sing, only two years ago j" Salim Sing 
has extorted fourteen lacs (£140,000) Buidbhan, a merchant of 
great wealth and respectability, and whose ancestors are known and 
respected throughout Ila(]wan-a as Sahoocars, has been at various 
times stripped of all his riches by the minister and his father, who, 
to use the phraseology of the sufferers, “ will never be satisfied 
“ while a rupee remains in Jessulmer” 


* Pidla pussdond, or ‘ spreading the doth or scarf,' is the figurative language 
of mtreaty, arising from the act of spreading the garment, preparatory to 
howmg the head thereon in token of perfect submission, 
t This was written in 1821-2 
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EstahUshAneinis, Expenditure . — We subjoin a rough estimate of 
the household estabhshment, Szc , of this desert king. 

Burr* 

Rozgai- Sirdaii" 

Sebundies or MercenariesJ 

Household horse, 10 elephants, 200 camels, ) 

and chanots J 

500 Bargeer horse 

Eani’s or queen’s estabhshment 

The wardrobe 

Gifts 

The kitchen. 

Guests, in hospitality 

Feasts, entertainments 

Annual purchase of horses, camels, oxen, <Ssc . 

Total Es 2,91,000 


The ministers and officers of govemment receive assignments on 
the transit-duties, and some have lands The whole of this state- 
expenditure was more than covered, in some yeais, by the transit- 
duties alone ; which have, it is asserted, amounted to the almost 
incredible sum of three lacs, or £30,000 

Tribes — ^We shall conclude our account of Jessulmer with a few 
remarks on the tribes peculiar to it , though we reserve the general 
enumeration for a sketch of the desert 

Of its Eajpoot population, the Bhattis, we have already given an 
outline in the geneial essaj^ on the tribes § Those which occupy the 
present limits of Jessulmer letain their Hindu notions, though with 
some degree of laxity fiom their inteicouise with the Maliomedans 
on the northern and western fiontiers , while those which long occu- 
pied the north-east tracts, towaids Phooha and the Garah, on 
becoming proselytes to Islam ceased to have either interest in or 
connection with the parent state The Bhatti has not, at present, 
the same martial reputation as the Kahtore, Chohan, or Seesodia, 
but he IS deemed at least to equal if not surpass the Cutcliwaha, or 


Rupees. 

20,000 

40.000 

75.000 

36.000 

60.000 

15.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 

20.000 


*■ The Bterr includes the whole household or personal attendants, the guards, 
and slaves They receive lations ot food, and make up the rest of then sub- 
sistence by labour m the town The Bmr consists of about 1,000 people, and 
IS estimated to cost 20,000 rupees annuaUy. 

t Rozgar-Sirdar is an allowance teimed kansa, or ‘ dinner,’ to the feudal 
chieftains who attend the Presence Formerly they had an order upon the 
Dannis, or collectors of the transit duties , but being vexatious, Pansa Sah, 
minister to Rawul Chaitra, commuted it for a daily allow'aiice, varying, w'ltli 
the rank of the person, from half a silver rupee to seven rupees each, daily. 
This disbursement is calculated at 40,000 rupees annually. 

Z Sebundies are mercenaiy soldiers m the fort, of w'hom 1,000 are estimated 
to cost 75,000 rupees annually 
§ Vol. I, p. 78. 
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any of its kindred branches, Nirooka or Shekhavat There are occa- 
sional instances of Bhatti intrepidity as daiing as may be found 
amongst any other tube , witness the feud between the chiefs of 
Poogul and Mundore But this changes not the national charac- 
toiistic as conventionally estabhshed . though were we to go back 
to the days of chivalry and Pu-thnaj, we should select Achil&a 
Bhatti, one of the bravest of his champions, for the portrait of his 
lace. The Bhatti Bajpoot, as to physical power, is not perhaps so 
athletic as the Rahtoie, 01 so tall as the Cutchwaha, but generally 
faiiei than eithei, and possessing those Jewish features which Mr. 
Elphmstone leinarked as characteristic of the Bikaner Eajpoots. 
The Bhatti intermarries with aU the families of Rajwarra, though 
seldom with the Ranas of Mewai The late Jnggiit Sing of Jeipoor 
had five wives of this stock, and liis posthumous son, leal or reputed, 
has a Bhattiani for his mother 

Dress — The diess of the Bhattis consists of a jamah, or tunic of 
white cloth or chmtz reaching to the knee ; the cumurhund, or 
ceintuie, tied so high as to present no appeal ance of waist; trowsers 
very loose, and in many folds, drawn tight at the ancle, and a turban, 
generally of a scarlet colour, rising conically full a foot from the 
head A daggei is stuck in the waistband , a shield is suspended by 
a thong of deor-skin from the left shoulder, and the sword is gut by 
a belt of the same mateiial The diess of the common people is the 
dhoti, or loin-robe, generally of woollen stuff, with a piece of the same 
mateiial as a turban The dress of the Bhnttianis which discrimi- 
nates the sex, consists of a gagrd, or petticoat, extending to thirty 
feet in width, made geneially of the finer woollen, dyed a brilliant 
red, with a scarf of the same material The grand ornament of rich 
and pool, though varying in the materials, is the chaor^, or lings of 
ivory or bone, with which they cover their arms from the shoulder to 
thewiist* They are in value from sixteen to thirty -five rupees a 
set, and imported from Muska-Mandvie, though they also manufac- 
ture them at Jessulmer Silver hirris (massive rings or anklets) 
aie worn by all classes, who deny themselves the necessaries of life 
until they attain this ornament. The poorer Rajpootuis are very 
masculine, and assist in all the details of husbandry 

* The chaon of ivory, bone, oi shell, is the most ancient ornament of the 
Indo-)Scythic dames, and appears in old sculpture and painting. I was much 
struck with some ancient sculptures in a very old Gothic church at Moissac, 
111 Languedoc The porch is the only part left of this most antique fane attri- 
buted to the age of Dagobert It lepresents the conversion of Clovis, and 
when the subject was stdl a mattei of novelty But interesting as tius is, it is 
as nothing when compared to some sculptured figures below, of a totally 
distinct age , in execution as far superior as they are dissimilar in character, 
which is decidedly Asiatic the scarf, the champcdulh or necklace, representing 
the buds of the jessamine (champa), and ehaons, such as I have been descnbing. 
To whom but the Visigoths can we asenbe them ?— and does not this supply 
the connecting hnk oi this Asiatic race, destined to change the moral aspect of 
Europe ? I recommend all travellers, who are interested in tracing such 
analogies, to visit the church at Moissac, though it is not known as an object of 
curiosity in the iiciglibouihood. 
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The Bhatti is to the full as addicted as any of his brethren to the 
immoderate use of opium To the umlpani, or ‘ infusion,’ succeeds 
the pipe, and they continue inhaling mechanically the smoke long 
after they are insensible to all that is passing around them ; nay, it 
is said, you may scratch oi pinch them while in this condition without 
exciting sensation The hooka is the desert to the umlpani, the 
panacea for all the ills which can oveitake a Rajpoot, and with 
which he can at any time enjoy a paiadise of Ins own creation To 
ask a Bhatti for a whiff of his pipe would be deemed a direct insult. 

Pallvwals — Next to the loidly Rajpoots, equalling them iii 
numbers and far surpassing them in wealth, aie the Palhwals They 
are Brahmins, and denominated Palhvjal from having been temporal 
proprietors of PaVi, and all its lands, long before the Rahtores 
colonized Marwar. Tradition is silent as to the manner in which 
they became possessed of this domain ; but it is connected with the 
history of the Pali, or pastoral tribes, who from the town of Pah to 
Palit’hana, in Saurashtra, have left tiaces of their existence ; and 
I am much mistaken if it will not one day be demonsti-atcd, that all 
the ramifications of the races figuratively denominated Agmciila, 
were Pah in origin more especndly the Chohans, whose piinces and 
chiefs for ages letained the distinctive afiix oi pal. 

These Brahmins, the Palliwals, as appeals by the Annals of Mar- 
war, held the domain of Pali when Seoji, at the end of the twelfth 
century, invaded that land from Canouj, and by an act of ticaeheiy 
first established his power * It is evident, howevci, that ho did not 
extirjiate them, for the cause of then inigiation to the deseit of Jes- 
sulmdr is attributed to a peiiod of a Mahomedan invasion of Marwar, 
when a general war-contribution {d%nd) being imposed on the 
inhabitants, the Palhwals pleaded caste, and refused. Tins exasper- 
ated the Raja ; for as their habits were almost exclusively mercantile, 
their stake was greater than that of the lest of the community, and 
he threw their principal men into piison In oidei to avenge this, 
they had recourse to a grand chdnrli, oi ‘ act of suicide ,’ but instead 
of gaining their object, he issued a manifesto of banishment to every 
Palhwal in his dominions The greater part took lefuge in Jcssul- 
mer, though many settled in Bikandi, Dhiit, and the valley of Siiido. 
At one time, their number in Jessuhndr was calculated to equal that 
of the Rajpoots. Almost all the internal trade of the country 
passes through their hands, and it is chiefly with their capital that 
its merchants trade in foreign parts They are the Metayers of tho 
desert, advancing money to the cultivators, taking the security of 
the crop ; and they buy up ah. the wool and ghee (clarified buttci ), 
which they transport to foreign parts They also rear and keep 
flocks. The minister, Sahm Sing, has contrived to dimmish their 
wealth, and eonsequently to lose the mam support of the country’s 
prosperity. They are also subject to the visits of the Maldotes, 
Tejmalotes, and other plunderers ; but they find it difficult to leave 


* See page 12. 
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the country owing to the restrictive cwdon of the Mehta The 
Palliwals never marry out of ther own tribe , and, directly contrary 
to the laws of Menu, the bridegroom gives a sum of money to the 
father of the bride It will be deemed a cunous incident in the 
history of superstition, that a tribe. Brahmin by name, at least, 
should worship the bridle of a horse When to this is added the 
fact, that the most ancient coins discovered in these regions bear the 
Falli chaiacter and the effigies of the horse, it aids to prove the 
Scythic chaiacter of the eai’ly colonists of these regions, who, 
although nomadic {Pali), were equestrian There is little doubt 
that the Falliwal Brahmins are tiie remains of the priests of the 
Pah race, who, in their pastoral and commercial pursuits, have lost 
their spiritual power. 

Pokurna Brahmins — ^Another singular tribe, also Brahminical, is 
the Pokurna, of whom it is calculated there are fifteen hundred 
to two thousand families in Jessulmer. They are also numerous in 
Marwar and Bikaner, and are scattered over the desert and valley 
of the Indus. They follow agricultural and pastoral pursuits chiefly, 
having little or no concern in trade The tradition of their origin is 
singular . it is said that they were Bilddrs, and excavated the sacred 
lake of Poshkur or Pokur, tor which act they obtained the favour of 
the deity and the giade of Brahmins, with the title of PofcuTOa. 
Their chief object of emblematic worship, the khoddld, a kind of 
pick-axe used in digging, seems to favour this tradition. 

Juts or Jits — The Juts here, as elsewhere, foiin a great part of 
the agricultural population : there are also various other tribes, 
which will be better described in a general account of the desert. 

Castle of JessuVmdr. — The castle of this desert king is erected on 
an almost insulated peak, from two hundred to two hundred and 
fifty feet in height, a strong wall running round the crest of the hill. 
It has four gates, but very few cannon mounted. The city is to the 
north, and is surrounded by a seherpunna, or circumvaUation, 
encompassing a space of neaily three miles, having three gates and 
two wickets In the city are some good houses belonging to rich 
merchants, but the greater part consists of huts The Baja’s palace 
is said to possess some pretension to grandeur, perhaps comparative. 
Were he on good terms with his vassalage, he could collect for its 
defence five thousand infantry and one thousand horse, besides his 
camel-corps ; but it may be doubted whether, under the oppressive 
system of the monster who has so long continued to desolate that 
legion, one-half of this force could be brought together * 

* It has been reported that the dagger has since rid the land of its tyrant. 
The means matter little, if the end is accomplished. Bven assassination loses 
much of its odious character when resorted to for such a purpose. 
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CHAPTER I 

General ayteet — Boundaries and divisions qftiie desert. — Probable etjpnotogjf qf^ 
the Greek oasis — Absorption of the Caggar nver — The Loom, or salt-nver . — 
The Runn, or Rtn — Distinction of f hul and roo6. — TTiul of the Loom — 
Jhalore. — Sewdnehi — Macholah and Morseen. — Beenmal and Sanehore — 
Bhadrajoon. — Mehwo. — Bhalotra and Tilwarra. — Eendovdti — Gogadeo-ca- 
t’hul — ^T’hul of Tirruroe , — ^Thul of Khavmr, — MaUinafh-ca-t’hul, oi 
Barmair — Khirdhur, — J dndh Ghoiun. — Nuggur Ooorah. 

Having never penetrated personally further into the heart of the 
desert than Mundore, the ancient capital of all Maroost’hali, the old 
castle of Hissar on its north-eastern frontier, and Aboo, Nehr walla, 
and Bhooj, to the south, it may be necessary, before entering upon 
the details, to deprecate the charge of presumption or incompetency, 
by requesting the reader to bear in mind, that my parties of 
discovery have travel sed it in every direction, adding to their 
journals of routes living testimonies of their accuracy, and bringing 
to me natives of every t'hul from Bhutnair to Omurkote, and from 
Aboo to Arore * I wish it, however, to be cleai’ly understood, that 
I look upon this as a mere outhne, which, by shewing what might 
be done, may stimulate further research ; but in the existing dearth 
of information on the subject, I have not hesitated to send it forth, 
with its almost inevitable errors, as (I trust) a pioneer to more 
extended and accurate knowledge. 


* The journals of aU these routes, with others of Central and Western India, 
form eleven moderate-sized foho volumes, from which an Itinerary of these 
regions might be constructed. It was my intention to have drawn up a more 
perfect and detailed map from these, but my health forbids the attempt. They 
are now deposited in the archives of the Company, and may serve, if judiciously 
used, to fill up the only void in the great map of India, executing by their 
commands 
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Of Shekhavati, which he had just left, Mr Elphinstone says “ it 
seems to lose its title to be included in the desert, when compared 
with the two hundred and eighty miles between ite western frontier 
and Bahawulpoor, and, even of this, only the last hundred miles is 
absolutely destitute of inhabitants, water, or vegetation Our journey 
from Shdkhavati to Poogul, was over hills and valleys of loose and 
heavy sand The hills were exactly hke those which are sometimes 
formed by the wind on the sea-shore, but far exceeding them m 
height, which was from twenty to a hundred feet They are said to 
shift their position and alter their shapes according as they are 
affected by the wind , and in summer the passage is rendered dan- 
gerous by the clouds of moving sand , but when I saw the hills (in 
winter), they seemed to have a great degree of permanence, for they 
bore grass, besides phoJce, the babool, and bair or jujube, which 
altogether give them an appearance that sometimes amounted to 
verdure Amongst the most dismal hdls of sand one occasionally 
meets with a village, if such a name can be given to a few round 
huts of straw, with low waUs and conical roofs, like httle stacks of 
corn ” This description of the northern portion of the desert, by an 
author whose great characteristics are accuracy and simplicity, will 
enable the reader to form a more correct notion of what follows * 
With these remarks, and bearing in mind what has already been 
said of the physiognomy of these regions, we proceed to particularize 
the various t’huls and oasis m thm " region of death ” It will be 
conveiuent to disregard the ancient Hindu geographical diidsipn, 
which makes Mundore the capital ofil^aroos^Aa^^, a distinction both 
from its character and position better suited to Jessuhndr, being 
nearly m the centre of what may be termed entire desert It is in 
fact an oasis, everywhere insulated by immense masses of t’hul, 
some of which are forty miles in breadth, without the trace of man, 
or aught that could subsist him From Jessulmdr we shall pass to 
Marwar, and without crossing the Looni, describe Jhalore and 
Sewanchi ; then conduct the reader into the almost unknown raj of 
Parkur and Vira-Bah, governed by princes of the Chohan race, with 
the title of Rana Thence, skirting the political limits of modern 
Rajpootana, to the regions of Dhdt and Oomur-soomra, now within 
the dominion of Sinde, we shall conclude with a very slight sketch 
of DSiodpotra, and the valley of the Indus These details will receive 
further illustration fiom the remarks made on every town or hamlet 
diverging from the “hill of Jessoh” (Jessidm^) Could the beholder, 
looking westwaid from this ‘ tuple-peaked hill,’j- across this sandy 

* “ Our marches," says Mr. Elphinstoae, “ were seldom very long The 
longest was twenty-six miles, and the shortest fifteen , but the fatigue which 
our people suffered bore no proportion to the distance Our hne, when in the 
closest order, was two miles long. The path by which we travelled wound 
much, to avoid the sand-hills. It was too narrow to allow of two camels going 
abreast , and if an animal stepped to one side, it sunk in the sand as in snow,” 
&o. dsc — Account of the Kingdom of Cahvl, Vol. I, p 13 . 

t Tri-cOZa, the epithet bestowed on the rock on which the castle of Jessulmgr 
is erected, 
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ocean to the blue water’s {N'd-dh)* of the Indus, embrace in his 
vision its whole course from Hydrabad to Ootch, he would perceive, 
amidst these valhes of sand-hills, little colonies of animated beinra, 
congregated on every spot which water renders habitable Throu^- 
out this tract, from four hundred to five hundred miles in longi- 
tudinal extent, and from one hundred to two hundred of diagonal 
breadth, aie little hamlets, consisting of the scattered huts of the 
shepherds of the deseit, occupied in pasturing their fiocks or culti- 
vating these little oasis for food He may discern a long line of 
oamek (called kutdr, a name better known than either kafila or 
carwdn), anxiously toiling through the often doubtful path, and the 
Charun conductor, at each stage, tying a knot on the end of his 
turban. He may discover, lying m ambush, a band of SehrS.es, the 
Bedouins of our desert (sehra), either mounted on camels or horses, 
on the watch to despoil the caravan, or engaged in the less hazard- 
ous occupation of driving off the flocks of the Rajur or Mangulia 
.shepherds, peacefully tending them about the turs or hdwds, or 
hunting for the pioduce stoied amidst the huts of the ever-gieen 
jhAl, which serve at once as giain-pits and shelter from the sun A 
migratory band may be seen flitting with their flocks from ground 
which they have exhausted, in search of fresh pastures , 

“ And if the following day they chance to find 
A new repast, or an untasted spring, 

Will bless their stars, and think it luxury *” 

Or they may be seen prepanng the rahri, a mess quite analogous to 
the kouskous of their Numidian brethren, or quenching their thiret 
from the Wdh of theii little oasis, of which the}'^ maintain sovereign 
possession so long as the pasture lasts, or till they come in conflict 
with some more powerful community 

We may here pause to consider whether in the bdh, bdwd, or wdh, 
of the Indian desert, may not be found the oasis of the Greeks, 
corrupted by them from el-wah, or, as written by Belzoni (m his 
account of the Libyan desert, while searching for the temple of 
Ammon), Ellodh. Of the numerous terms used to designate water in 
these and regions, as pdr, rdr, tir, dd oi dey, bdh, bdwd, wdh, all but 
the latter are cliiefly applicable to .spiings or pools of water, while 
the last (wdh), though used often in a like sense, applies more to a 
water-course or stream El-wah, under whatever term, means — 
' the water’ Again, dey or dd, is a term in general use for a pool, 
even not unfrequently in mnning streams and large rivers, which, 
ceasing to flow in diy weather, leave laige stagnant masses, always 
called dd. There are many of the streams of Rajpootana, having 
such pools, particularized as hati-dd, or ‘ elephant-pool,’ denoting a 
sufficiency of water even to drown that animal Now the word dd 
or dey, added to the generic teim for water, wdh, would make wadey 
(pool of water), the Arabian term for a running stream, and commonly 
used by recent travellers in Africa for these habitable spots If the 

* A name often given by Fenshta to the Indus 
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Greeks took the word wadey from any MS , the transposition would 
be easily accounted for : wadey would be written thus and by 

the addition of a point wazey, easily metamorphosed, for a 
euphonous termination, into oasis * 

At the risk of somewhat of repetition, we must here point out the 
few grand features which diversify this sea of sand, and after 
defining the diflFeience between rood and t'hul, which will frequently 
occur in the Itineraiy, at once plunge in medias res. 

We have elsewhere mentioned the tiadition of the absoiption of 
the Caggar liver, as one of the causes of the comparative depopulation 
of the noithern desert The couplet recording it I could not recal at 
the time, nor any record of the Soda prince Hamir, in whose reign 
this phenomenon is said to have happened But the utility of these 
ancient traditional couplets, to which I have frequently drawn the 
leader’s attention, has again been happily illustrated, for the name 
of Hamir has been incidentally diseoveied from the tiivial circum- 
stance of an intermarriage related m the Bhatti annals His co- 
temporaiy of Jessulmei was Doosauj, who succeeded in S 1100 or 
A D 1044, so that we have a precise date assigned, supposing this to 
be the Hamir in question The Caggar, which rises m the Sewaluk, 
passes Hansi Hissai, and flowed under the walls of Bhutnair, at 
which place they yet have their weUs in its bed Thence it passed 
Rung-mahel, Bullur, and Phooira, and through the flats ofKhMal (of 
whi^ Derrawul is the capital), emptying itself according to some 
below Ootch, but according to Abd-BirkSt (whom I sent to explore in 
1809, and who crossed the dry bed of a stream called the Khuggur, 
near Shahgur’h), between Jessulmer and Rori Bekher. If this could 
be authenticated, we should say at once that, umted with the branch 

* When I penned this conjectural etjonology, I was not aware that any 
speculation had been made upon this woid I find, however, the late M. 
LangWs suggested the derivation of oasis (variously written by the Greeks 
avaa-is, facrts and vaa-is) from the Arabic and Dr. Wait, in a series of inter- 
esting etymologies (see Asiatic Journal, May 1830), suggests van from 
vas, ‘ to inhabit ’ Vast and vook quasi vasts are almost identical My 
friend Sir W Ouseley gave me nearly the same signification of Wadey, as 
appears in Johnson’s edition of Richardson, •ms,, a valley, a desert, a channel of 
a river— a river ; wadey-allabir, ‘ the great nver,’ corrupted into 

Guadalqiuver, which example is also given m d’Herbefot (see Vadl Gehennem), 
and by Thompson, who traces the word water through all ^e languages of 
Europe — the Saxon water, the Greek 5da)g, the Islandic iidr, the Slavonic wod 
(whence woder and oder, ‘ a river’) all appear derivable from the Arabic wad, 
‘ a nver” — or the Sanscrit wdh , and if Dr. W. wiU refer to p 314 of the 
Itinerary, he will find a singular confirmation of his etymology in the word bds 
(classically vds) applied to one of these ItahilaUe spots. The word hvstee, also 
of frequent occurrence therein, is from vasiid, to inhabit , vast, an inhabitant , 
or vds, a habitation, perhaps derivable from wd/i, indispensable to .in oasis ' 
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from Dura, it gave its name to the Sangra, which unites with the 
Looni, enlarging the eastern branch of the Delta of the Indus. 

The next, and perhaps most remarkable feature in the desert, is 
the Looni, or Salt river, which, with its numerous feeders, has its 
source in the spnngs of the AravulU Of Maawar it is a barrier 
between the fertile lands and the desert , and as it leaves this country 
for the t’hvl of the Chohans, it divides that community, and forms a 
geogra|)hical demarcation , the eastern portion being called the Raj 
of Sooe-Bah , and the western part, Parkur, or beyond the Khar, or 
Looni 

We shall hereafter retm-n to the country of the Cliohans, which is 
bounded to the south by that singular feature in the physiognomy 
of the desert, the Runn, or Rin, already slightly touched upon in the 
geographical sketch prefixed to this work This immense salt-marsh, 
upwards of one hundred and fifty miles in breadth, is formed chiefiy 
by the Looni, which, like the Rhone, after forming Lake Leman, 
resumes its name at its further outlet, and ends as it commences with 
a sacred character, having the temple of Narayn at its embouchure, 
where it mingles with the ocean, and that of Biimha at its source of 
Poshkur The Runn, or Rin, is a conuption of Aranya, or ‘ the 
waste,’ nor can anything in natuie be moie dreary in the dry 
weather than this parched desert of salt and mud, the peculiar abode 
of the khur-gudda, or wild-ass, whose love of solitude has been 
commemorated by an immortal pen. That this enormous depository 
of salt is of no recent formation we are informed by the Greek 
waters, whose notice it did not escape, and who have preserved m 
JSrinoB a nearer approximation to the oiiginal Aranya than exists 
in our ' Bin’ or ‘ Runn ’ Although mainly indebted to the Loom for 
its salt, whose bed and that of its feeders are covered ■with saline 
deposits, it is also supphed by the overflowings of the Indus, to which 
grand stream it may be mdebted for its volume of water We have 
here another strong point of physical resemblance between the 
vallies of the Indus and the Nile, which Napoleon at once referred to 
the simple operations of nature ; I allude to the origin of Lake 
Moeris, a design too vast for man.* 

As the reader will often meet ■with the words t’hid and rooe, he 
should be acquainted with the distmction between them The first 
means an and and bare desert , the other is equally expressive of 
desert, but implies the presence of natural vegetation ; in fact, the 
jungle of the desert. 

• The “ greatest breadth of the valley of the Nile is four leagues, the least, 
“ one .” so that the narrowest portion of the valley of Sinde equals the laigeat of 
the Nile Egrot alone is said to have had eight milhons of inhabitants , what 
then might Sinde maintain i The condition of the peasantry, as described 
by Aowmawne, is exactly that of Bajpootana “ the villages are fiefs belonging 
“ to any one on whom the prince may bestow them , the peasantry pay a tax 
“ to their superior, and are the actual propnetors of the soil • amidst all the 
“ revolutions and commotions, their privileges are not infnnged.” This right 
(still obtaining), taken away by Joseph, was lestorcd by Sesostiis, 
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Thul of the Looni — This embraces the tracts on both sides of 
the river, forming Jhalore and its dependencies Although the 
region south of the stream cannot be included in the t’hul, yet it is 
so intimately connected with it, that we shall not forego tiie only 
opportunity we may have of noticing it 

Jhaloi'e — This tract is one of the most important divisions of 
Marwar It is separated from Sew^nchi by the Sookn and BLhfiri,* 
which, with many smaller streams, flow through them from the 
AravuUi and Aboo, aiding to fertilize its three hundred and sixty 
towns and villages, forming a part of the fiscal domains of Marwar. 
Jhalore, according to the geographical stanza so often quoted, was 
one of the ‘ nine castles of Maroo,’ when the Pramar held paramount 
rule in Maroost’hali When it was wrested from them we have no 
clue to discover ; but it had long been held by the Chohans, whose 
celebrated defence of their capita, against AUa-o-din, in A D. 1301, 
is recorded by Ferishta, as well as in the chromcles of their bards This 
branch of the Chohan race was called Mallani, and will be again 
noticed, both here and in the annals of Harouti It formed that 
portion of the Chohan sovereignty called the Rdppd Baj, whose 
capital was Jtin^h Chotun, connecting the sway of this race in the 
countries along the Looni from Ajmer to Parkur, which would appear 
to have crashed its Agniciila brother, the Pramar, and possessed all 
that region marked by the course of the ‘ Salt river’ to Parkur 

Sdndgir, the ‘ golden mount,’ is the more ancient name of this 
castle, and was adopted by the Chohans as distmctive of their tribe, 
when the older term, Mallani, was dropped for Sonigurra Here 
they enshrined their tutelary divinity, Mallinat’h, ‘ god of the 
MaUi,’ who maintained his position until the sons of Sd&ji entered 
these regions, when the name of Son&gir was exchanged for 
that of Jhalore, contracted from Jhalinder-nat’h, whose shrine 
is about a coss west of the castle Whether Jhalinder-nat’h, 
the ‘ divinrty of Jhalinder,’ was imported from the Ganges, or left 
as well as the god of the MalU by the ci-devant Mallanis, is 
uncertain • but should this prove to be a remnant of the foes of 
Alexander, driven by him from Mooltan,f its probability is increased 
by the caves of Jhalinder (so celebrated as a Hindu pilgrimage even 
in Baber’s time) being in their vicinity. Be this as it may, the 
Bahtores, like the Homan conquerors, have added these indigenous 
divinities to their own pantheon The descendants of the expatri- 
ated Sonigurras now occupy the lands of Cheetulwano, near the 
/area of the Looni 

* Another salt nver. 

t Mooltan and Jiindh (Chotun, qu. Chohd.n-tdn,} have the same signification, 
‘ the ancient abode,’ and both were occupied by the tribe of MaUl or Mallam, 
said to be of Chohan race j and it is curious to find at Jhalore (classically 
Jhahnder,) the same divinities as in their haunts in the Punj&b, viz , MaUi- 
nat’h, Jhahnder-nat’h, and Balnat’h. Abulfazil says, (p 108, Vol 11.) “ the cell 
“ of Bulnaut is in the middle of Smd-sagur and Baber (p. 293,) places “ Bdlindt- 
“^o^belowthehiUof Jud, five marches east of the Indus,” the very spot claimed 
by the Yadus, when led out of India by their deified leader Buldeo. or Balnat’h. 
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Jhalore comprehends the inferior disti icts of Sewunchi, Beenmal, 
Sanchoie, Morseen, all attached to the Idiahsa or fisc , besides the 
great puttddts, or chieftainships, of Bhadrajoon, Mehwo, Jessole, and 
Sindri — a tract of ninety miles in length, and ueaily the same in 
breadth, with a fair soil, water near the surface, and requiring only 
good government to make it as productive as any of its magnitude 
in these regions, and sufiicieut to defray the whole personal expenses 
of the Rajas of Jodpoor, or about nine lacs of rupees , but in 
consequence of the anarchy of the capital, the corruption of the 
managers, and the raids of the Sehrd<& of the desert and the Meenas 
of Aboo and the Aravulli, it is deplorably deteriorated Theie are 
several ridges (on one of which is the castle) traversing the district, 
but none uniting with the table-land of Mdwar, though with breaks 
it may be traced to near Aboo. In one point it shews its aflSnity to 
the desert, i e , in its vegetable productions, for it has no other 
timber than the j’hdl, the babool, the Miureel, and other shrubs 
of the ifhul 

The important fortress of Jhalore, guarding the southern frontier 
of Marwar, stands on the extremity of the range extending north to 
Sewanoh. It is from three to four hundred feet in height, fortified 
with a wall and bastions, on some of which cannon are mounted. 
It has four gates ; that from the town is called the Sooi'Uj-pol, and 
to the north-west m the Bdl-p61 (‘ the gate of B&l,’ the sun-god), 
wheie there is a shrine of the Jain pontiff, Parswanat’h There are 
many wells, and two considerable bawaris, or reservoii’s of good 
watei’, and to the north a small lake formed by damming-up the 
streams from the hills ; but the water seldom lasts above half the 
year. The town, which contains three thousand and seventeen 
houses, extends on the north and eastern side of the fort, having the 
Sookrie flowing about a mile east of it It has a circumvallation as 
well as the castle, having guns for its defence , and is inhabited by 
eveiy variety of tribe, though, stiange to say, there are only five 
families of Rajpoots in its motley population The following census 
Avas made by one of my parties, in AD 1813 


Houses 

MaUis, or gardeners 140 

TaUis, or oilmen, here called ghatchi 100 

Khxmmra, or potters 60 

Th&twiras, or braziers 30 

Cheepas, or printers 20 

Bankers, meichants, and shop-keepers 1,156 

Moosulmaun fiunilies 936 

Khuteeks, or butchers 20 

or barbers 16 

Khuldls, or spirit-distiUers 20 

Weavers 100 

Silk weavers 16 

Yatis (Jain priests). ' 2 

Brahmins 100 
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Goojurs 40 

Rajpoots 5 

Bh'ojuks 20 

Meenas 60 

BMls 16 

Sweetraeat-sliops 8 

Ironsmiths and cai-penters (Loliars and Sootars) .. 14 

Gkoonwallas, or bracelet-manufacturers 4 


The geneial accuracy of this census was confirmed 

Sewanchl is the tiact between the Loom and Sookrie, of which 
Sewanoh, a strong castle placed on the extremity of the same range 
with Jhalore, is the capital The country requires no particular 
description, being of the same nature as that just depicted In 
former times it constituted, together with Nagore, the appanage of 
the heii -apparent of Mai war, but since the setting-up of the 
Pietender, Dhonkul Sing, both have been attached to the fisc : in 
fact, there is no heir to Maioo ' Ferishta mentions the defence of 
Sewanoh against the arms of AU-o-din 

Macholah* and Moiseen are the two piincipal dependencies of 
Jhaloie within the Looni, the former having a strong castle guarding 
its south-east fiontiei against the depredations of the Meenas , the 
latter, which has also a fort and town of five hundred houses, is on 
the western extiemity of Jhalore 

Beenmal and Sanchm’e a,re the two pi incipal subdivisions to the 
south, and together neaily equal the remainder of the province, each 
contaming eighty villages These towns are on the high road to 
Cutch and Guzzerat, which has given them from the most remote 
times a commercial celebrity Beenmal is said to contain fifteen 
hundred houses, and Sanchore abouthalf the number. Very wealthy 
Mahajuna, or ‘ merchants,’ used to reside here, but insecurity both 
within and without has much injured these cities, the first of which 
has its name, Mai, from its wealth as a mait There is a temple of 
Baiuha (Varaha, the mcarnation of the hog), with a great sculptured 
boar Sanchore possesses also a distinct celebrity from being the 
cradle of a class of Brahmins called Sanchora, who are the officiating 
priests of some of the most celebrated temples in these regions, as 
that of Dwarica, Mat’hura, Poshkur, Nuggur-Parkur, &c flie name 
of Sanchore is corrupted from Sati-poora, Sati, or Suttee’s town, 
said to be very ancient 

Bhadrajoon — A. shght notice is due to the principal fiefs of Jhalore, 
as well as the fiscal towns of this domam Bhadrajoon is a town of 
five hundred houses (three-fourths of which are of the Meena class), 
situated in the midst of a cluster of hills, having a small fort The 
chief is of the Joda clan , his fief connects Jhalore with Pah in 
Godwar. 
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Mehivo IS a celebrated little tract on both banks of the Looni, and 
one of the first possessions of the Rahtorcs It is, propeily speaking, 
in Sewiinc'hi, to which it pays a tribute, besides service when required 
The chief of Mehwo has the title of Rawul, and his usual residence 
is the town of Jessole Soorut Suig is the present chief , his relative, 
Soorajmul, holds the same title, and the fief and castle of Sindri, 
also on the Loom, twenty-two miles south of Jessole. A feud reigns 
between them . they claim eo-cqual lights, and the consequence is 
that neither can reside at Mehwo, the capital of the domain Both 
chiefs deemed the profession of robbei no disgrace, when this memoir 
was wi’itten (1813) , but it is to be hoped they have seen the danger, 
if not the error, of their ways, and will turn to cultivating the fertile 
tracts along the ‘ Salt Rivei,’ which yield wheat, jooar, and bajra in 
abundance 

Bludotra, Tilivarra, are two celebrated names in the geography of 
this legion, and have an annual fair, as renowned in Rajpootana as 
that of Leipsic in Germany Though called the Blialotra 
(literally, ‘ an assemblage, or eoncomse of people’), it was held at 
Tilwaria, several miles south, near an island ot the Loom, which is 
sanctified by a shrine of Malh-nat’h, ‘ the divinity of the klall},’ ■who, 
as already mentioned, is now the patron god of the Rahtores Tilwarra 
forms the fief of another relative of the Mehwo family, and Bhalotra, 
which ought to belong to the fisc, did and may still belong to Ahwa, 
the chief noble of Mai war But Bhalotra and Sindrl have othei 
claims to distinction, having, with the original estate of Dioonara, 
formed the fief of Doorgadas, the first character m the annals of 
Maroo, and whose descendant yet occupies Sindri The fief of Mehwo, 
which includes them all, was lated at fifty thousand rupees annually. 
The Futtdets ■with their vassalage occasionally go to couit, but hold 
themselves exempt from service except on emergencies The call 
upon them is chiefly for the defence of the frontier, of which they 
are the svm-iswara, or lord-marchens 

EendovdU — This tract, which has its name from the Rajpoot tribe 
of JEendo, the chief branch of the Purihars, (the ancient sovereigns 
of Mundore), extends from Bhalotra north, and west of the capital, 
Jodpoor, and is bounded on the north by the t’hul of Goga The t'hiil 
of Eendov^ti embraces a space of about thirty coss in circumference. 

Goffadeo-ca-l^hul-^The t’Jml of Gog^, a name celebrated in the 
heroic histoiy of the Chohans, is immediately north of Eendovati, 
and one description will suit both The sand-ridges (t'hul-ca-teeba) 
are very lofty in aU this tract , very thinly inhabited , few villages ; 
water far from the surface, and havmg considerable jungles. Thobe, 
Phulsoond, and Beemasir are the chief towns in &is rooe They 
collect rain-water m resorvou’s called tanka, which they arc obliged 
to use sparingly, and ojFten while a mass of comiption, producing 
that pecvdiar disease in the eyes called rdt-andd (corrupted by us to 
rotunda) or night-blindness,* for with the return of day it passes ofif. 

It IS asserted by the natives to be caused by a small thread-hke worm, 

3o 
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The t’hul of Tirruro^ mtei’vcnes between that of Gogacleo and the 
present frontier of Jessulm^r, to which it formerly belonged Pokum 
is the chief town, not of Tirmrod only, but of aU the deseii; interposed 
between the two chief capitals of Maroost’hali The southern part 
of this t’hul does not differ from that described, but its northern 
portion, and moie especially for sixteen to twenty miles around the 
city of iPokurn, are low disconnected ndges of loose rock, the continua- 
tion of that on which stands the capital of the Bhattis, which give, 
as we have already said, to this oasis the epithet of Mer, or rocky The 
name of Tirraroe is deiivcd from tm*, which signifies moisture, humi- 
dity fiom springs, 01 the spnngs tiiemselves, which use from this rootf 
Pokurn, the le&idence of Salim Smg (into the history of whose family 
we have so fully enteicd in the annals of Marwar), is a town of two 
thousand houses, suriounded by a stone wall, and having a fort, 
mounting several guns on its eastern side Under the west side of 
the town, the inhabitants have the unusual sight in these regions of 
running water, though only in the rainy season, for it is soon 
absorbed by the sands Some say it comes from the Sm of Kanoad, 
others from the springs in the ridge , at all events, they derive a 
good and plentiful supply of water from the wells excavated in its 
bed The chief of Pokurn, besides its twenty-four villages, holds 
lands between the Loom and Bandy rivers to the amount of a lac 
of rupees Droonara and Munzil, the fief of the loyal Doorgadas, 
are now in the hands of the traitor Salim Three coss to the north 
of Pokurn is the village of Kainddora, so named from a shrme to 
Ramdeo, one of the Paladins of the desert, and which attracts people 
from all quarteis to the m^ld, or fan, held in the rainy month of 
Bhadoou JVIei chants from Koiatchy-bundur, Tatta, Mooltan, 
Shikarpoor, and Cutch, here exchange the produce of various 
countries hoises, camels, and oxen used also to be reared in great 
numbers, but the famine of 1813, and anarchy ever since Raja 
Maun’s accession, added to the interminable feuds between the 
Bhattis and Rahtores, have checked all this desirable intercourse, 
which occasionally made the very heart of the desert a scene of joy 
and activity. 

T’hul of Khawur — This t’hxd, lying between Jessulmdr and 
Barmair, and abutting at Giraup into the desert of DhS,t, is in the 
most remote angle of Marwar Though thinly inhabited, it possesses 
several considerable places, entitled to the name of towns, in this 
‘ abode of death ’ Of these, Sheo and Kottoroh are the most consi- 
derable, the fiist containing three hundred, the latter five hundred 
houses, situated upon the iidge of hills, which may be traced from 
Bhooj to Jessulmer Both these towns belong to chiefs of the 
Rahtoie family, who pay a nominal obedience to the Raja of Jodpoor. 
At no distant peiiod, a smart trade used to be carried on between 


which also forms in the eyes of horses. I have seen it in the horse, moving 
about with great velocity. They puncture and discharge it with the aqueous 
humour 
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Anhulwarra Patun and tins legion, but the lawless SebiAes 
plundered so many kafilas, that it is at length destroyed They 
find pasture for numerous flocks of sheep and buffaloes in this t’hul. 

Malli-nat’li-ca-t’hul, or Barmair — The whole of this region was 
formerly inhabited by a tribe called Malli or Mallani, who, although 
asserted by some to be Rahtore m oiigin, aie assuredly Chohan, 
and of the same stock as the ancient lords of Jonah Chotun. 
Barmaii was reckoned, befoie the last f.mnno, to contain one 
thousand two liundred houses, inhabited by all classes, one-fourth of 
whom were Sanchora Brahmins The town is situated in the same 
lange as Sheo-Kottoioh, here two to thiec hundied feet in height 
From Sheo to Baimair theie is a good deal of flat intei mingled with 
low teebas of sand, which in favourable seasons produces enough 
food for consumption Puddum Sing, the Baini.iir chief, is of the 
same stock as those of Slieo-Kottoioh, and Jcssole , from the latter 
they all issue, and he calculates thirty-four villages in his feudal 
domain Formerly a danme (which is, liteially rendered, doudmer) 
I’esided here to collect the tiansit duties, but the Selii^e's have 
rendered this office a sinecure, and the chief of Baiinair takes the 
little it leabzes to himself They find it more convenient to be on 
a tolerably good footing with the Bhattis, fiom whom tins tiact was 
conquered, than with their own head, whoso officers they very often 
oppose, especially when a demand is made upon them for dind , on 
which occasion they do not disdain to call in the assistance of their 
desert fi lends, the Sehr^ds Throughout the whole of this region, 
they rear gieat numbers of the best camels, which find a ready 
market in every part of India 

Khdrd'liur. — ‘ The land of Klidi’’* has often been mentioned in the 
annals of these states It was in this distant nook that the Kali tores 
first established themselves, expelling the Gohil tube, which migrated 
to the Gulf of Cambay, and ai e now loids of Goga and Bhaonuggui ; 
and instead of steering ‘ the ship of the desert’ in tlieir piracies on 
the kafilas, plied the Great Indian Ocean, even " to the golden coast 
“ of Sofala,” in the yet moie nefaiious tiadc of slaves It is difficult 
to learn what latitude they affixed to the ‘ land of Kher,’ which lu 
the time of the Gohils approximated to the Loom , nor is it neces- 
saiy to perplex ourselves with such mcetics, as we only use the 
names for the purpose of description In all probability, it compre- 
hended the whole space afterwards occupied by the Mallani oi 
Chohans, who founded Junah Chotun, &c, which we shall therefore 
include in Khdrd’hui. Khei'aloo, the chief town, was one of the 
‘nine castles of Mai oo,’ when the Piamai was its sovereign lord 
It has now dwindled into an insignificant village, containing no 

* Named, m all piobability, fioin the superabundant tiee of the deseit teimed 
A./tei , and cl'hm , ‘ land ’ It is also called Klierdloo, but moie piopeily Eherdld, 
‘ the abode of Khdr ’ a shrub of ^eat utility in these regions Its astringent 
pods, similar in appearance to those of the liburnam, they convert into food. 
Its gum IS collected as an article of trade , the camels bronze upon its twigs, and 
the wood makes then huts. 
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more than forty houses, surrounded on all sides by hills “ of a black 
“ colour,” part of the same chain from Bhooj 

Jiindh Chotv/n, or the ‘ ancient’ Chotun, though always conjoined 
in name, aie two distinct places, said to be of very great antiquity, and 
capitals of the Hd'ppd sovereignty But as to what this Happa Raj 
was, beyond the bare fact of its princes being Chohan, tradition is now 
mute. Both still present the vestiges of large cities, more especially 
J'd'tidh, ‘ the ancient,’ which is enclosed in a mass of hills, having but 
one inlet, on the east side, where there are the ruins of a small castle 
which defended the entrance Theie are likewise the remains of two 
more on the summit of the range The mouldering remnants of 
muTidurs (temples), and bawaHs (reservoiis), now choked up, all 
bear testimony to its extent, which is said to have included twelve 
thousand habitable dwellings ' Now theie are not above two 
hundind huts on its site, while Chotun has shrunk into a poor 
hamlet At Dhorimun, which is at thefaithei extremity of the range 
in which aie Jhnah and Chotun, there is a singular place of worship, 
to which the inhabitants flock on the teej, or third day of Sawun of 
each year. The pation saint is called Allundeo, through whoso 
means some grand victory was obtained by the Mallani The 
immediate objects of veneiation aie a number of brass images called 
asujdmookM, horn having the ‘ heads of horses’ ranged on the top of 
a mountain called Allundeo Whether these may further conlirm 
the Scythic ancestry of the Mallam, as a branch of the Asi, or Aswa 
race of Central Asia, can at present be only matter of conjecture 

Nuggw'-Oooroh — Between Baimaii and Nuggur-Gooroh on the 
Looni is one immense continuous t’huX, or rather rood, containing 
deep jungles of khyr, or khei, kaijil, kureel, keip, phoke, whose 
gums and berries aie turned to account, by the Bhils and Kolis of 
the southern distiicts Nuggur and Gooioh are two large towns on 
the Loom (desciibed in the Itinerary), on the borders of the Chohan 
raj ol Sooe-bah, and formerly part of it 

Here terminate our remarks on the finds of western Marwar, 
which, steiile as it is by the hand of Nature, had its miseries com- 
pleted by the famine that laged geneially throughout these regions 
in S 1868 (A D 1812), and of which this* is the third year. The 
disorders which we have depicted as pievailing at the seat of 
government for the last thirty years, have left these remote regions 

* Tliat 13, 1814 I am tianscnbmg from my journals of that day, just after 
the leturii of one of my parties of discovery from these regions, bringing with 
them natives of Dhflt, who, to use their own smijile but expressive phraseology, 

“ had the mcasnic of the desert in the palm of then hands ,” for Ihey had been 
employed as kctsids, or messengeis, for thuty years of their lives Two of them 
afteiwaids retuincd and bi ought away their families, and remained upwards 
of live yeais m my seivicc, and were l.uthful, able, and honest in the duties I 
assigned them, as jcmadais of diks, or supenntendents of posts, which were for 
many years under my chaige when at Sindia’s couit, extending at one time 
from the Ganges to Bombay, thiough the most savage and little-known region.s 
in India. But until .such men as I drilled to aid m these discoveries, I found 
nothing insurmountable. 
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entirely to the mercy of the desert tribes, or their own scarce less 
lawless lords ; in fact, it only excites our astonishment how man 
can vegetate in such a land, which has nothing but a few sirrs, or 
salt-lakes to yield any profit to the pioprietom, and the excellent 
camel pastures, moie especially in the southern tracts, which produce 
the best breed in the deseit. 


CHAPTER II 

Ckohan Bdj — Antiquity and nobility of the Chokans of the deseit. — Dimension 
a nd population of the Raj — Nwjqur. — RanLasiiT — Theraud — Face of the 
Chokan Rod — WaMr — Pioductions — Inhabitants — Koiis and BhUs . — 
Pithds — T’huls of DkAt and Omursoom.ia — Depth of wells. — Anecdote . — 
City of Arore,the ancient capital of Sinde — Dynasties of the Soda, the 
Soomura, and the Samma princes. — Their antiquity — Infeired to he the 
opponents of Alexander the Great, and Menander. — Lieutenant of Walid 
takes Arore — Omurkote, its hutoiy — Tribes of Sinde and the desert — 
Diseases. — Narooa or Guinea worm — Productions, animal and vegetable, of 
the desert — Ddodpotra — Itinei ary 

Chohan Raj. — This sovereignty {raj) of the Cliohans occupies the 
most remote corner of Rajpootana, and its existence is now for the 
first time noticed As the quality of greatness as well as goodness is, 
in a great measure, relative, the rag of the Chohans may appear an 
empire to the lesser chieftains of the deseit Exteinally, it is 
environed, on the north and east, by the tracts of the Mai war state 
we have just been sketching To the south-east it is bounded by 
Koliwaira, to the south hemmed-in by the Rin and to the west by 
the desert of Dhslt Internally, it is partitioned into two distinct 
governments, the eastern being termed Viid-B^h, and the western, 
from its position ‘ across the Loom,’ Parkui ,* which appellation, 
conjoined to Nuggur, is also apphed to tlie capital, with the 
distinction of Sir-Nuggur, or metiopolis This is the Negar-Parkur 
of the distinguished Rennel, a place visited at a very early stage 
of our intercourse with these regions by an enterpiising Englishman, 
named Whittington. 

The Chohans of this desert boast the great antiquity of their 
settlement, as well as the nobility of their blood : they have only to 
refer to Manik Rad and Beesildeo of Ajmer, and to Pirthiraj, the 
last Hindu soveieign of Dehli, to estabish the latter fact , but the 
first we must leave to conjecture and their baids, though wo may 
fearlessly assert that they were posterior to the Sodas and other 
branches of the Pramar race, who to all appearance were its masters 

* From Par, ‘ beyond/ and kar or Jehar, synonimous with Loom, the ‘ salt- 
river.’ We have several Khari Radis, or salt-rivulets, m Rajpootana, though 
only one Looni. The sea is frequently called the Loond-pdni, ‘ the aalt-wat^,' 
or AAam-pa/w metamorphosed mto Kdld-pdn%or ‘ the black water,' which is 
by no means insignificant. 
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■when Alexander descended the Indus Neither is it improhahle 
that the Malli or Mallani, -whom he expelled m that comer of the 
Punj&b, wrested ‘ the land of Kher’ fiom the Sodas At all events, 
it is certain that a chain of Chohan piincipalities extended, from 
the eighth to the thuteenth century, from Ajiiidr to the frontiers of 
Sinde, of which Ajmei, Nadole, Jhalore, Sirohi, and Jtin^h Chotun 
were the capitals , and though all of these in their annals claim to 
he independent, it may he assumed that some land of obedience was 
paid to Ajmdr We possess inscriptions which justify this asser- 
tion Moreover, each of them was conspicuous in Mooslem history, 
fiom the tune of the conqueror of Ghuzni to that of Alla-o-dm, sur- 
named ‘ the second Alexander ’ Mahmood, in his twelfth expedi- 
tion, hy Mooltan to Ajmer (whose citadel, Feiishta says, “ he was 
“ compelled to leave in the hands of the enemy”), passed and sacked 
Nadole (translated Buzide) , and the traditions of the desert have 
preserved the recollection of liis visit to Junah Chotun, and they 
yet point out the mines by which its castle on the rock was 
destroyed Whether this w,i& after his visitation and destruction of 
Nehrvalla (Anhulwaira Puttun), or while on his journey, we have 
no means of knoiving , hut when we recollect that in tins his last 
invaMon, he attempted to return by Sinde, and nearly perished with 
all his aimy m the desert, we might fairly suppose his determina- 
tion to destroy Jtindh Chotun betrayed him into this danger • for 
besides the all-ruling motive of the conveision or destruction of the 
‘ infidels,’ m all likelihood the expatriated princes of Nehrvalla had 
sought refuge with the Chohans amidst the sand-hills of Khe'rd’hur, 
and may thus have fallen into his giasp. 

Although nominally a single principality, the chieftain of Parkur 
pays little, if any, submission to his superior of Vira-Bah. Both of 
them have the ancient Hindu title of Bana, and are said at least to 
possess the quality of hereditary valour, which is synonimous with 
Chohan It is unnecessary to pai’ticularize the extent in square 
miles of fhul in this raj, oi to attempt to number its population, 
which is so fluctuating , but we shall subjoin a brief account of the 
chief towns, which will aid in estimating the population of Maroos- 
t’hali. We begin with the first division. 

The principal to-wns in the Chohan raj, are Sood-Bah, Dhurni- 
dur, Bankasir, Theraud, Hoteegong, and Cheetulwanoh. Rana 
Narayn Rao resides alternately at Sood and Bah, both large towns 
surrounded by an ahhatis, chiefly of the babool and other thorny 
trees, called in these regions Icdi’lt-ca-kote, which has given these 
simple, but very efficient fortifications the term of Jeantlia-ca-kote, 
or, ‘foitof thorns’ The resouices of Narayn Rao, derived from 
this desert domain, are said to be thiee lacs of rupees, of which he 
pays a triennial tribute of one lac to Jodpoor, to which no right 
exists, and which is rarely realized without an army. The tracts 
watered by the Looni yield good crops of the richer giams , and 
although, in the dry season, tlicic is no constant sticam, plenty of 
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sweet water is proeured by excavating wells in its bed But it is 
asserted that, even when not continuous, a gentle cuiTent is percep- 
tible ill those detached portions or pools, filtrating under the porous 
sand . a phenomenon remaiked in tlie bed of the Cohari river (in the 
district of Gwalior), wheie, aftei a peifeetly dry space of several 
miles, we have observed in the next portion of water a very per- 
ceptible curient* 

Nuggur, or Sir-nuggur, the capital of Parkur, is a town contain- 
ing fifteen hundred houses, of which, in 1814, one-half weie inhabited. 
Theie is a .small fort to the south-west of the town on the ndge, 
which is said to be about two bundled feet high There are wells 
and bairas (reservoirs) in abundance The iiver Loom is called 
seven coss south of Nuggur, from which we may infer that its bed 
is distinctly to be traced through the Bin The chief of Parkur 
assumes the title of Kana, as well as his supeiior of Vird-B^h, whose 
allegiance he has entirely renounced, though we aie ignorant of the 
relation in which they ever stood to each other all aie of the same 
family, the Hdppa Eaj, of winch Jundh Chotun was the capital. 

Banlcasir ranks next to Sir-nuggur. It was at no distant period 
a large, and for the desert, a flourishing town ; but now (1814) it 
contains but three hundred and sixty inhabited dwellings A son 
of the Nuggur chief resides here, who enjoys, as well as his father, 
the title of Eana We shall make no further mention of the inferior 
towns, as they will appeal' in the Itinerary. 

Tlieraud is another subdivision of the Chohans of the Looni, 
whose chief town of the same name is but a few coss to the east of 
Sood-Bah, and which like Parkur is but nominally dependent upon 
it With this we shall conclude the subject of Viia-Bdh, which, we 
repeat, may contain many eriois. 

Face of the Cholian Rdj — As the Itinerary will point out in 
detail the state of the country, it would be superfluous to attempt 
a more minute desciiption here. The same sterile ridge, alieady 
described as passing tlnough Chotun to Jessulmer, is to be 
traced two coss west of Bankasir, and thence to Nuggur, in detached 
masses. The tracts on both banks of the Looni yield good crops of 
wheat and the richer gi'ains, and Vira-Bah, though enclosing consider- 
able fhul, has a good portion of flat, especially towards Radhunpoor, 
seventeen coss fiom Sooe Beyond the Looni, the t’hul rises into 
lofty teehas • and indeed from Chotun to Bankasir, all is steiile, and 
consists of lofty sand-hills, and broken ridges, often covered by the 
sands. 

Water-prod/uctions — Throughout the Chohan laj, or at least its 
most habitable portion, water is obtained at a moderate distance 


* One of my journals mentions that a branch of the Looni passes by Soo6, the 
capital of Vlr4-Bih, where it is four hundred and twelve paces in breadth : an 
cnor, I imagine. 
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from the surface, the wells being from ten to twenty 'poorshes* or 
about sixty-five to a hundred and thirty feet in depth , nothing, 
when compaied with those in Dhat, sometimes near seven hundred. 
Besides wheat, on the Loom, the oil-plant {til) moong, mot'h, and 
other pulses, with bajra, are pioduced in sufficient quantities for 
internal consumption , but plunder is the chief pursuit thioughout 
this land, in whicli the lordly Cliohan and the KoH menial vie in 
dexteiity Wheievei the soil is least calculated for agriculture, 
theie IS often abundance of fine pastuie, especially for camels, which 
bronze upon a variety of thorny shiubs. Sheep and goats are also 
in great numbers, and bullocks and horses of a very good desciiption, 
which find a leady sale at the Tilwaiia fair. 

Inhabitants — We must describe the descendants, whether of the 
Mali! foe of Alexander, or of the no less heroic Pirthiraj, as a com- 
munity of thieves, who used to carry their laids into Sinde, Guzzerat, 
and Marwar, to avenge themselves on private property for the 
wiongs they suffered from the want of all government, or the 
oppression of those (Jodpoor) who asserted supremac}'^ over, and the 
right to plunder them All classes aie to be found m the Chohan raj : 
but those piedominate, the names of whose tribes are synonyms for 
‘ robber,’ as the Sehi9.e, Khossa, Koli, Bhil Although the Chohan 
isloid-paramount, a few of whom are to be found m every village, 
yet the Koli and Bhil tribe, with another class called Pit’hil, are tiio 
most numerous the last named, though equally low in caste, is the 
only industrious class in this region Besides cultivation, they make 
a trade of the gums, which they collect in gieat quantities from the 
various trees whose names have been already mentioned. The 
Chohans, like most of these remote Rajpoot tribes, dispense with the 
zinar orjunnoo, the distinctive thread of a “ twice-born tribe,” and 
are altogether free from the prejudices of those whom association 
with Brahmins has bound down with chains of iron But to make 
amends for this laxity in ceremonials, there is a matenal amendment 
in their moral character, in compaiison with the Chohans of the 
poorub (east) ; for here the unnatural law of infanticide is unknown, 
in spite of the examples of their neighbouis, the Jharejas, amongst 
whom it prevails to the most frightful extent In eating, they have 
no prejudices, they make no choha, or fire-place; their cooks aie 
generally of the barber {nde) tribe, and what is left at one meal, they, 
contrary to all good manners, tie up and eat at the next. 

KoUs and Bhils — The first is the most numerous class in these 
regions, and may be ranked with the most degraded portion of the 
human species Altliough they pooja all the symbols of Hindu 
worship, and chiefly the terrific ‘ Mata’ they scoff at all laws, human 
or divine, and are little superior to the brutes of their own forests. 
To them everything edible is lawful food , cows, buffaloes, the camel. 


* Poarsh, the standard measure of the desert, is here from six to seven feet, 
or the average height of a man, to the tip of his finger, the hand being raised 
vertically over the head It is deiived from poorosh, ‘ man.’ 
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deer, hog ; nor do they even object to such as have died a natural 
death Like the othei debased tubes, they affect to have Rajpoot 
blood, and call themselves Chohan Koli, Rahtore Koli, Puiihar Koli, 
&c , which only tends to prove their illegitimate descent from the 
aboriginal Koli stock Almost all the cloth-weavei-s thioughout 
India are of the Koli class, though they endeavour to conceal their 
oiigin under the term Jhiluo, which ought only to distinguish the 
Mooslem weaver. The Bhils paitake of all the vices of the Kolis, 
and perhaps descend one step lower m the scale of humanity , for 
they will feed on vermm of any kind, foxes, jackals, rats, guaivis, 
and snakes , and although they make an exception of the camel and 
the pea-fowl, the latter being sacred to ‘ Mata,’ the goddess they 
propitiate, yet in moial degradation their fellowship is complete 
The Kolis and Bhils have no matiimonial intercouise, nor will they 
even eat with each othei — such is caste ' The bow and arrow foim 
their arms, occasionally swoids, but laiely the matchlock 

Pit’htl IS the chief husbandman of this region, and, with the 
Bamah, the only respectable class They possess flocks, and are also 
cultivators, and are said to be almost as numerous as either the 
Bhils or Kolis The Pit’hil is reputed synonimous with the Kooimi of 
Hindust’han and the Kolmbi of Malwa and the Dekhan. Theie 
aie othei tribes, such as the Rebarry, or leaiev of camels, who will be 
desciibed with the classes appeitaining to the whole deseit. 

Dlidt and Omursoom'a — ^We now take leave of Rajpootana, 
as it 13 , for the desert depending upon Sinde, or that sjiace 
between the frontier of Rajpootana to the valley of the Indus, 
on the west, and from Daodpotra noith, to Bulian on the 
Rin This space measures about two bundled and twenty miles 
of longitude, and its gi-eatcst breadth is eighty , it is one entire t’hul, 
having but few villages, though there are many hamlets of shopheids 
spnnlded over it, too e2ihemeral to have a place in tlie map. A lew 
of these pooras and vas, as they are termed, where the springs arc 
perennial, have a name assigned to them, but to multijily them 
would only mi-slead, as they exist no longer than the vegetation 
The whole of this tiact may be characteiized as essentially desert, 
having spaces of fifty miles without a drop of water, and without 
great precaution, impassable The sand-hills i ise into little mountains, 
and the wells are so deep, that with a la^e kafila, many might die 
before the thirst of all could be slaked The enumeration of a few 
of these will put the reader in possession of one of the difficulties 
of a journey through Maroo ; they range from eleven to seventy -five 
poorsh, or seventy to five hundr^ feet in depth One at Jeysing- 
desir, fifty poorsh, Dhote-ca-bustee, sixty, Giiaup, sixty, Hamir- 
deora, seventy; Jmjimalli, seventy-five, Chailak, seventy -five to 
eighty. 

In what vivid colours does the historian Ferishta describe the 
miseries of the fugitive emperor, Hemayoon, and his faithfiil followera, 
at one of these wells ' “ The country through which they fled being 

30 
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“ an entii’e desert of sand, the Moguls were in the utmost distress for 
“ water . some ran mad , others fell down dead For three whole days 
“ there was no water , on the fourtli day they came to a well, which 
“ was so deep that a drum was beaten, to give notice to the man 
“ driving the huUocks, that the bucket had reached the top ; but the 
“ unhappy followers were so impatient for drink, that, so soon as the 
“ first bucket appeared, several threw themselves upon it, before it had 
“ quite reached the surface, and fell in The next day, they arrived at 
“ a brook, and the camels, which had not tasted water for several days, 
“ were allowed to quench their thirst , but, having drunk to excess, 
“ several of them died The kmg, after enduring unheard-of miseries, 
“ at length reached Omurkote with only a few attendants The Baja, 
“ who has the title of Eana, took compassion on his misfortunes, and 
“ spared nothing that could alleviate his sufferings, or console him in 
“ his distress” — Bnggs’ Ferishta, Vol II, p 95 

We are now in the very region where Hemayoon suffered these 
miseries, and m its chief town, Omurkote, Akber, the greatest monarch 
India ever knew, first saw the hght Let us throw aside the veil 
which conceals the history of the race of Hemayoon’s protector, and 
notwithstanding he is now but nominal sovereign of Omurkote, and 
lord of the village of Chore, give him " a local habitation and a 
“ name,” even in the days of the Macedoman invader of India. 

Dh§,t, of which Omurkote is the capital, was one of the divisions 
of Maroost’hali, which from time immemorial was subject to the 
Pramar Amongst the thirty-five tribes of this the most numerous 
of the races called Agmcilla, were the Soda, the Omur, and the 
Soomura ,* and the conjunction of the two last has given a distinc- 
tive appellation to the more northern fhul, still known as Omursoomra, 
though many cen tunes have fied smee they possessed any power 

Arore, of which we have already narrated the discovery, and 
which is laid down in the map about six miles east of Bekher on 
the Indus, was in the region styled Omursoomra, which may once 
have had a much wider acceptation, when a djmasty of tliirtj’-six 
princes of the Soomura tribe ruled all these countries during five 
hundred yeais ■(• On the extinction of its power, and the restoration 
of their ancient rivals, the Smd-Summa princes, who in their turn 
gave way to the Bhattis, this tract obtained the epithet of Bhattipoh , 
but the ancient and more legitimate name, Omursoomra, is yet 
lecognized, and many hamlets of shepherds, both of Omurs and 
Soomuras, ai’e still existing amidst its sand-hills To them we shall 
leturn, after discussing their elder brethren, the Sodas We can 
trace the colonization of the Bhattis, the Chkwuras, and the Solankis, 
the Gehlotes, and the Eahtores, throughout all these countries, both 
of central and western Bajpootana; and wherever we go, whatever 
new capital is founded, it is always on the site of a Pramar establish- 


* See table of tribes, and sketch of the Pramaras, Vol. I, pp. 75,85 
t Ferishta, Abulfazil. 
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ment Pwthi tyn na Prdmdr ed, or ' the world is the Pramars/ I 
may here repeat, is hardly hyperbolical when applied to the Rajpoot 
world 

Aroj'e, or Alcre as written by Abulfazil, and described by that 
celebrated geographer, Ebn-Haukal, as “ rivalling Mooltan in great- 
“ ness,” was one of the ‘ nine divisions of Maroo’ governed bj' the 
Pramar, of which we must repeat, one of the chief OTanches was the 
Soda. The islandio Bekher, or Mansoora (so named by the lieutenant 
of the Khalif Al-Munsoor), a few miles west of Aroie, is considered 
as the capital of the Sogdi, when Alexander sailed down the 
Indus : and if we couple the similarity ot name to the well-authenti- 
cated fact of immemorial sovereignty ovei this region, it might not 
be drawing too largely on credulity to suggest that the Sogdi and 
Soda are one and the same * The Soda pnnces were the patriarchs 
of the desert when the Bhattis immigrated thithei fiom the noith . 
but whether they deprived them of Aiore as well as Lodorva, the 
chronicle does not intimate It is by no means unlikely that the 
Omurs and Soomras, instead of being co-equal oi co-eval blanches 
with the Soda, may be merely subdivisions of them 

We may follow Abulfazil and Perish ta in their summaries of the 
history ot ancient Sinde, and these races The former says “ In 
ancient times there lived a Baja, named Selins, whose capital was 
Aiore, and his dominions extended to Cashmere noith, to Mehr&n 
(the Indus) west, while the sea confined them to the south An 
army from Persia invaded this kingdom , the Rajja was killed in 
battle, and the Persians, after plundering everything, returned 
home. The Raja was succeeded by his son Roysahyf* (qu Rae-sa, 
or Soda ?) This dynasty continued until the Khalifat of Waiid, 

* To convince the reader I do not build upon nominal lesemblance, when 
localities do not bear me out, he is lequested to call to mind, tliat we have else- 
where assigned to the YddCus of the Punj.^b, the honoui of fuimshing the well- 
known king named Porus , although the PuJi, the usual pronunciation ol 
Praimt, would afford a moie ready solution 

t Colonel Briggs, in his translation, wntes it Iltdh/ Sa, and in this very place 
remarks on the “ mutilation of Hindu names by the eaily Mahomedan writers, 
“ which are frequently not to be recognized ,” or, we might h.ive learned that the 
adjunct Sa to Hully (qu Herf), the son of Sehris, was the badge of his tribe, 
Soda The Boy-sahy, or Ba6-sa ot Abulfazil, means ‘ Prince Sa’ or ‘ Prince of 
the Sodas ’ Of the same family was Dahir, whose capital, in A H 99, was (says 
Abulfazil) “ Aiore or Debeil,” m which this historian makes a geographical 
mistake Aiore or Arore being the capital of Upper Sinde, and Debeil (correctly 
D6wiil, the temple,) or Tatta, the capital of Lower Sinde In all probabihty 
Dahir held both We have alieady dilated, in the Annals of Mewar, on a 
foreign pnnee named “ Dahir Ddspatf,” oi the sovereign pi vnee, Dahir, bemg 
amonmt her defenders, on the hist Mooslem invasion, which we conjectured 
must nave been that of Mahomed Kasim, aftei he had subdued Sinde Bapp.a, 
the lord of Cheetore, was nephew ot Baja Maun Mon, shewing a double motive 
in the exiled sou of Dahii to support Cheetore against his own enemy Kasim. 
The Moris and Sodas weie alike blanches ot the Pramar (see Vol I, p 85) It 
IS also woith while to diaw attention to the lemaik elsewhere made (p 184) on 
the stir made by Hejanie of Khorasan (who sent Kasim to Smde) amongst the 
Hindu piiuccs ot Zabulistluui . dislocated facts, all demoiislialiug one ot great 
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'when Hejauje, the governor of Irae, sent Mahomed Kasim, A H. 99, 
or A D. 717 , who succeeded in the conquest, slaying the Hindu 
prince, Dahir After this, the country was governed by the family 
of Ansary ; next, by the family of Sooraia ; and then came the 
dynasty of Seemeh (Sammah), who esteemed themselves of the stock 
of Jumsheed, and each took the name of Jam.”* 

Feiishta gives a similar version “ On the death of Mahomed 
Kasim, a tribe who trace their oiigin from the Ansaris established a 
government in Sinde ; after which the zemiTidars (lords of the soil 
or indigenous chiefs) usurped the power, and held independent rule 
over the kingdom ol Sinde for the space of five hundred years These, 
the Soomuras, subverted the country of another dynasty called 
Somiina (the Seemeh of Abulfazil), whose chief assumed the title of 
Jam”t 

The difficulty of establishing the identity of these tribes fiom the 
cacography of both the Gieek and Persian writers, is well exemplified 
in another portion of Fenshta, treating of the same race, called by 
him Somuna, and Sunia by AbulfazaL “ The tribe of Sahna appears 
" to be of obscure origin, and originally to have occupied the tract 
" lying between Bekher and Tatta m Sinde, and pretend to trace their 
“ origin from Jemshid.” We can paidon his spelling for his exact 
location of the tube, which, whether wiitten Somuna, Sehna, or 
Seemeh, is the Summa or Samma tribe of the great Yadfi race, whose 
capital was Summa-ca-kote, or Samma-nagari, conveited into 
Minagara, and its princes into Sambas, by the Greeks Thus the 
Sodas appear to have ruled at Arore and Bekher, or Upper Sinde, 
and the Sammas in the lower4: when Alexander passed tiiiough this 
region The Jhar^jas and Jams of Noanuggur in Saurashtra claim 
descent from the Summas, hence called elsewhere by Abulfazil " the 
“ Sinde-Surama dynasty ,” but having been, from their amalgamation 
with the “ faithful,” put out of the pale of Hinduism, they desired to 
conceal their Samma-Yadfi descent, which they abandoned for 
Jumshid, and Samma was converted into Jam 

We may, therefore, assume that a prince of the Soda tribe held 


importance, namely, the -wide domimon of the Rajpoot race, previous to the 
appearance of Mahomed 

Oriental liteiatuie sustained a loss -which can scarcely be repaired, by the 
destruction of the valuable MSS amassed by Colonel Briggs, during many 
years, for the purpose of a general history of the early transactions of the 
Mahoinedans 

* Of the latter stock he gives us a hst of seventeen pnnces Gladwin’s trans- 
lation of Ayeen Akheri, Vol II, p. 122. 

See Briggs’ Fenshta, Vol IV, pp 411 and 422. 

jThe four races called Agniciila (of which the Pramar was the most 
numerous), at every step of ancient Hmdu history are seen displacing the 
dynasty of Yadii. Here the straggle between them is corroborated by the two 
best Mahomedan histonans, both boiro-vnng from the same source, the more 
ancient histones, few of which have reached us It must be home inmind 
that the Sodas, the Omiirs, the Soominas, were Pramars (viilg Pu&i ) , while 
the Summas wore Yadus,>for whose ongin see Annals of Jcssulmei, p. 194. 
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that division of the gi’eat Puar sovereignty, of which Arore, or the 
insular Bekher, was the capital, when Alexander passed down 
the Indus nor is it improbable that the army, styled Persian 
by Abulf<izil, which invaded Aroie, and slew Raja Selins, was 
a Giaeco-Bactrian aimy led by Apollodotus, or Menander, who 
traveled this region, “ruled by Sigei tides” {qti Raja Soliiis 
even to “ the countiy of the ^apov," or Saurashtra, wheie, 
according to their histoiian, their medals were existent when 
he wrote m the second century * The histones so largely quoted 
give us decided proof that Dahir, and his son Rad-sa, the victims 
of the first Islamite invasion led by Kasim, weie of the same 
lineage as Raja Sehris; and the Bhatti annals prove to demon- 
stration, that at this, the veiy peiiod of their settling in the 
desert, the Soda tribe was paiamount, (see p 204) , which, 
together with the strong analogies in names of places and princes, 
afiords a very reasonable ground for the conclusion we have come 
to, that the Soda tnbe of Puftr lace was in possession of Upper 
Sinde, when the Macedonian passed down the stieam ; and that, 
amidst all the vicissitudes of fortune, it has continued (contesting 
possession with its ancient Yadd antagonist, the Samma) to main- 
tain some portion of its ancient sovereignty unto these days Of 
this portion we shall now instinct tho leader, after hazaiding a 
passing remaik on the almost muaculous tenacity which has pie- 
served this race in its desert abode duiing a period of at least two 
thousand two hundi'ed years, -[• bidding defiance to foreign foes, 
whether Greek, Bactiian, or Mahomedan, and even to those visita- 
tions of nature, fammes, pestilence, and eaitliquakes, which have 
periodically swept over the land, and at length rendered it the 
scene of desolation it now presente ; for in this desert, as in that of 
Egypt, tradition records that its increase has been and still is piogies- 
sive, as well in the valley of the Indus as towaids the Jumna. 

OmurJcote . — This stronghold (kote) of the Omurs, until a veiy few 
years back, was the capital of the Soda Raj, which extended, two 


* Of these, the author was so fortunate as to obtain one of Menander, and 
three of Apollodotus, whose existence had heretofoie been questioned the first 
of the latter from the wreck of Silrapoon, the capital oi the Siiiaceni of Menu 
and Aman, another from the ancient Awfntl, or Oojem, whose monarch, 
according to Justin, held a correspondence with Augustus , and the thud, in 
company with a whole jar of Hindu-Scythic and Bactnan medals, at Agra, 
which was dug up several years smce in excavating the site ol the more 
ancient city. This, I have elsewhere surmised, might nave been the abode of 
Ag^ames, Agra-griim-eswar, the “lord of thecity of Agi a," mentioned byArnan 
as the most potent monarch in the north of India, who, after the death of Poms, 
was ready to oppose the further progress of Alexander Let us hope that the 
Funj&b may yet afford us another peep into the past For an account of these 
medals, see Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol I, p 313 

+ Captain, now Colonel, Pottinger, m his interesting work on Sindc and 
Baloochistan, in extracting from the Persian work “ Mujmooci Wandai,” calls 
the ancient capital of Sindfe, Ulaor, and mentions the ovei throw of the dynasty 
of “ Sahir,” (the Sehris of Abulfazil), whose ancestors had governed Suide 
for two thousand years. 
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centuries ago, into the valley of Sinde, and east to the Loom ; but 
the Rahtores of Marwar, and the family at present ruling Sinde, 
have together reduced the soveieiguty of the Sodas to a very confined 
spot, and thrust out of Omui’kote (the last of the nine castles ot 
Maioo) the descendant of Sehiis, who, from Arore, held domimons 
extending from Cashmere to the ocean. Omurkote has sadly fallen 
from its ancient grandeur, and instead of the five thousand houses 
it contained during the opulence of the Soda piinces, it hardly 
reckons two hundred and fifty houses, or rather huts The old castle 
is to the north-west of the town It is built of brick, and the 
bastions, said to he eighteen m number, are of stone It has an 
inner citadel, or rather a fortified palace There is an old canal to 
the north of the fort, in which water still lodges part of the year 
When Raja Maun had possession of Omuikote, he founded several 
villages theieunto, to keep up the communication. The Talpooris 
then found it their interest, so long as they had any alarms &om 
their own lord paramount of Candahar, to couit the Rah tore prince ; 
but when civil war appeared in that region, as well as in Marwar, 
the cessation of all feais from the one, banished the desire of paying 
court to the other, and Omurkote was unhappilly placed between 
the KuUoras of Sinde and the Rahtoies, each of whom looked upon 
this fi on tier post as the proper limit of his sway, and contended for 
its possession We shall therefore give an account of a feud between 
these rivals, which finally sealed the fate of the Soda prince, and 
which may contiibute something to the histoiy of the ruling family 
of Sinde, still imperfectly known 

When Beejy Sing ruled Marwar, Meah Noor Mahomed, Kullora, 
governed Sinde , but being expelled by an army from Candahar, he 
fled to Jessulmdr, where he died The eldest son, UnturKhan, and 
his brothel's, found refuge with Buhadoor Khan Khyrani , while a 
natural hi other, named Gholam Shah, horn of a common prostitute, 
found means to establish himself on the musnud at Hydrabad The 
chiefs of D^odpotra espoused the cause of Untur Khan, and prepared 
to expel the usurper Bahadoor Khan, Subzul Khan, Alli Morad, 
Mohumud Khan, Kaim Khan, Alli Khan, chiefs of the Khyrani 
tribe, united, and marched with Untur Khan to Hydiabad Gholam 
Shah advanced to meet him, and the biotheiB encountered at 
Obiora , but legitimacy failed : the Khyrani chiefs almost all 
perished, and Untur Khan was made prisoner, and confined for life 
in Guja-ca-kote, an island in the Indus, seven coss south of Hydrabad. 
Gholam Shah transmitted his musnud to his son Serefr^z, who, 
dying soon after, was succeeded by Abdul Nubbee. At the town of 
Abhepoora, seven coss east of Sheodadpoor (a town in Lohri Sinde), 
lesided a chieftain of the Talpoori tribe, a branch of the Baloch, 
named Goram, who had two sons, named Beejur and Sobdan. 
Serefr4z demanded Goram’s daughter to wife ; he was refused, and 
the whole family was destroyed Beejur Khan, who alone escaped 
the massacre, raised his clan to avenge him, deposed the tyrant, and 
placed himself upon the musnud of Hydrabad. The Kulloras 
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dispersed, but the Beejur, who was of a violent and imperious 
temperament, became involved in hostilities with the Eahtores 
regai’ding the possession of Omurkote. It is asserted that he not 
only demanded tribute fiom Mai war, but a daughter of the Rah tore 
prince, to wife, setting forth as a precedent his grandfathei, Ajit, who 
bestowed a wife on Ferochsere This insult led to a pitched battle, 
fought at Doogara, five coss from Dhumidur, in which the Baloch 
army was fairly beaten from the field by the Rahtore , but Beejy 
Sing, not content with his victory, determined to be nd of this thorn 
in his side A Bhatti and Chondawut offered their services, and 
lands being settled on their families, they set out on this perilous 
enterprize in the garb of ambassadors When intioduced to the 
Beejur, he arrogantly demanded if the Raja had thought better of 
his demand, ivhen the Chondawut refeired him to his credentials 
As the Beejur rapidly ran his eye over it, muttering “ no mention of 
“ the dola (bride),” the dagger of the Chondawut was buried in his 
heart " This for the dola" he exclaimed ; and “ this for the tribute,” 
said his comrade, as he stmck another blow The Beejur feU lifeless 
on his cushion of state, and the assassins, who knew escape was 
hopeless, plied their daggers on all aiound , the Chondawut slaying 
twenty-one, and the Bhatti five, before they were hacked to pieces. 
The nephew of Beejur Khan, % name Futteh Alli, son of Sobd&n, 
was chosen his successor, and the old family of Kullora was dis- 
persed to Bhooj, and Rajpootana, while its representative repaired 
to Candahar There the Shah put him at the head of an army of 
twenty-five thousand men, with which he reconquered Sinde, and 
commenced a career of unexampled cruelty Futteh Alli, who had 
fled to Booj re-assembled his adheients, attacked the army of the 
Shah, which he defeated and pursued with gieat slaughter beyond 
Shikarpoor, of which he took possession, and returned in triumph to 
Hydrabad. The cruel and now humbled Kullora once more appeared 
before the Shah, who, exasperated at the inglorious result of his 
arms, drove him from his presence ; and after wandering about, he 
passed from Mooltan to Jessulmer, setfehng at length at Pokurn, 
where he died The Pokurn chief made himself his heir, and it is 
fi-om the gi-eat wealth (chiefly in jewels) of the ex-prince of Sxnde, 
that its chiefs have been enabled to take the lead in Marwar The 
tomb of the exile is on the north side of the town * 

* The memoir adds • Futteh Alh was succeeded by his brother, the present 
Gholam Alh, and he by his son, Kuinim AUi. The general correctness of this 
outhne is proved by a very interesting work (which has only fallen into my 
hands in tune to make this note), entitled “ Narrative of a Visit to the Court 
“ of Smde,” by Dr Burns. Beejur Khan was minister to the Calora rulers of 
Sinde, whose cruelties at length gave the government to the family of the 
mmister. As it is scarcely to be supposed that Baja Beejy Sing would furnish 
assassins to the Calora, who could have little du&culty in finding them in 
Sinde, the insult which caused the fate of Beejur may have proceeded from his 
master, though he may have been made the scape-goat. It is much to be 
regretted that the Author of the “ Visit to Sinde” did not accompany tlie 
Ameers to SehwSn (of which I shall venture an account obtained nearly twenty 
j ears ago) With the able memoir and map (by Jus brother, Lieut. Buriies) of 
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This episode, which propevly belongs to the history of Mavwar, 
or to Sinde, is inti’oduced for the purpose of shewing the influence 
of the latter on the destinies of the Soda pimces It was by the 
Bcejui, who fell by the emissaiies of Beejy &ng, that the Soda Baja 
was diiven fiom Omuikote, the possession of which brought the 
Sindies into immediate collision with the Bliattis and Rahtores. But 
on his assassination and the defeat of the Sinde army on the Rin, 
Beejy Sing le-inducted the Soda prince to his gadi of Omuikote ; 
not, however, long to retain it, tor on the invasion from Candahar, 
this yioor countiy undeiwent a geneial massacie and pillage by the 
Afghans, and Omurkote was assaulted and taken When Futteh Alii 
made head against the aimy of Candahar, which he was enabled to 
defeat, paitly by the aid of the Rahtores, he relinquished, as the 
puce ot this aid, the claims of Smde upon Omurkote, of which 
Beejy Sing took possession, and on whose battlements the flag of 
the Rahtores waved until the last civil war, when the Sindies ex- 
jielled them Had Raja Maun known how to piofit by the general 
desire of his chiefs to ledeem this distant possession, he might have 
got lid of some of the unquiet spirits by other means than those 
which have bi ought infamy on his name 

Cflim'e — Since Omuikote has been wrested from the Sodas, the 
expelled pimce, who still preseives his title of Rana, lesides at tlie 
town of Choie, fifteen miles north-east of his former capital The 
descendant of the piinces who probably opposed Alexander, Menan- 
der, and Kasim, the lieutenant of Walid, and who sheltered Hema- 
yoon when diiven fiom the thione of India, now subsists on the 
eleeniosynaiy gifts of those with whom he is connected by maiiiage, 
or the lew patches of land of his own desert domain left him by the 
rulers of Sinde He has eight brotheis, who are hai’dly pushed for 
a subsistence, and can only obtain it by the supplement to all the 
finances of these states, plunder. 

The Soda, and the Jhareja, are the connecting Units between the 
Hindu and the Mooslem , for although the fuither'west we go, the 
greater is the laxity of Rajpoot prejudice, yet to something more 
than mere locality must be attributed the denationahzed sentiment, 
which allows the Soda to mtei marry with a Sindie: this cause 
is hunger ; and there are few zealots who wiU deny that its 
influence is more potent than the laws of Menu Every third year 

the Rin, a new light has been thrown on the history and geography of this 
most interesting and important portion of India It is to be desired that to a 
gentleman so well prepared may be entrusted the exammation of this still 
little-kiiown region. I had long entertained the hope of passing through the 
desert, by J essulm4r to Ootch, and thence, saihng down to Mansoora, visiting 
Aroie, Sehwdn, Samma-nagarl, and Bamunwasso The rupture with Sinde in 
1820 gave ine great expectations of accomphshing this object, and I drew up 
and transmitted to Lord Hastings a plan of marching a force through the 
desert, and planting the cross on the insular capital of the Sogdi , but peace 
was the order of the day. I was then in communication with Meer Soiirab, 
governor of Upper Sinde, who, I have little doubt, would have come over to 
our views 
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bungs famine, and those who have not stored up against it, fly to 
their neighbours, and chiefly to the valley of the Indus. The con- 
nexions they then foiiii often end in the union of their daughters 
with their protectors , but they still so fai adhere to ancient usage, 
as never to receive back into the family caste a female so allied The 
present Eana of the Sodas has set the example, by giving daughters 
to Meer Gholam Alli and Meer Sohrib, and even to the Khossa chief 
of Daddr , and in consequence, his brother princes of Jessulmer, Bah 
and Parkur, though tliey will accept a Soda princess to wife (because 
they can depend on the purity of her blood), yet will not bestow a 
daughter on the Eana, whose oflapring might peihaps grace the 
harem of a Baloch But the Eahtoies of Manvar will neither give 
to, nor receive daughters of Dh^t The females of this deseit legion, 
being reputed very hand.soine, have become almost an article of 
matiimouial tiaffic , and it is asserted, that if a Smdie heara of the 
beauty of a Bhdttidm, he sends to her father as much grain as he 
deems an equivalent, and is seldom refused her hand We shall not 
here further touch on the manners or other peculiarities of the Soda 
tribe, though we may i evert to them in the general outhne of the 
tribes, with which we shall conclude the sketch of the Indian 
desert 

Tnbes — The various tribes inhabiting the deseit and valley of 
the Indus would alone forai an ample subject of investigation, which 
would, in all probability, elicit some important truths Amongst the 
converts to Islam, the inquirer into the pedigree of nations would 
discover names, once illustrious, but which, now hidden under the 
mantle of a new faith, might little aid his i esearches into the history 
of their origin He would find the Soda, the Oatti, the Mallam, 
affording in history, position, and nominal lesemblaiice, grounds for 
infen’ing that they are the descendants of the Sogdi, Cat’hi, and 
Malli, who ojiposed the Macedonian m his passage down the Indus 
besides swanns of Getes or Yuti, many of whom have assumed the 
general title of Baloch, or retain the ancient specific name of Noomri , 
while others, in that of zfhut, preserve almost the primitive appella- 
tion We have also the remains of those interesting races the JohyO'i 
and Dahyas, of which much has been said m the Annals of Jessuhnei , 
and elsewhere , who, as well as the Getes or Jits, and Huns, hold 
places amongst the “ thirty-six royal races” of ancient India.'*^ 
These, with the Barahas and the Lohanas, tribes who swarmed a few 
centuries ago in the Punjab, will now only be discerned in small 
numbers in the region of death,” which has even preserved the 
illustrious name of Kdorwa, Crishna's foe in the Bharat The 
Sdirdd, or great robber of our western desert, would alone afford a 
text for discussion on his habits and his raids, as the enem}' of all 
society. But we shall begin with those who yet retain any preten- 
sions to the name of Hindu (distinguishing them from the proselytes 
to Islam), and afterwards descant upon their peculiarities Bhatti, 

* See sketch of the tnbes, Vol. I. p. 75 

*17 
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Bahtore, Joda, Chohan, Mallani, Kaorwa, Johya, Sooltano, Lohana, 
Arorah, Khoomra, Smdil, Maisuri, Vishndvi, Jakhur, Shiag’h oi 
Ashiag, Pooniali 

Of the Mahomedan there are but two, Kulloia and Sehrfte, 
concerning whose origin any doubt exists, and all those we are about 
to specify are Nydds* or proselytes chiefly fiom Bajpoot or othei 
Hindu tribes . 

Zj’hut , Rajur ; Oomra , Soomra ; Mair, or Mer , Mor, or Mohor , 
Baloch , Loomrea, or Looka , Sumaicha ; Mangulia ; Baggrdah , 
Bahya , Johya , Kaiiooe , Jangurea, Oondur , Berowee , Bawuri , 
Tawuii , Chiendea , Khossa , Sudani , Lohanas 

Before we lemark upon the habits of these tubes, we may state 
one prominent trait which characteiises the Nydd, or convert to 
Islam, who, on parting with his ongmal faith, divested himself of its 
chief moral attubute, toleration, and imbibed a double portion of the 
bigotiy of the creed he adopted Whether it is to the intrinsic 
quality of the Mahomedan faith that we are to trace this moral 
metamorphosis, oi to a sense of degradation (which we can hardly 
suppose) consequent on his apostacy, there is not a more ferocious, 
or intolerant being on the earth than the Rajpoot convert to Islamism 
In Sinde, and the desert, we And the same tribes, bearing the same 
name, one still Hindu, the other Mahomedan , the fiist retaining his 
primitive manners, while the convert is cruel, intolerant, cowaidly, 
and inhospitable Escape, with life at least, perhaps a portion of 
property, is possible from the hands of the Maldote, the Larkhani, 
the Bfmtti, or even the Tawuiies, distinctively called “ the sons of 
“ the devil ,” but from the Khossas, the Sehrftds, or Bhuttis, there 
would be no hope of salvation Such are their ignorance and brutality, 
that should a stranger make use of the woids russdh, or rustah 
(rope, and road), he will be fortunate if he escape with bastinado 
from these beings, who discover therein an analogy to rusool, or 
‘ the prophet ’ he must for the former use the vfovdslcilbur, rundori, 
and foi tlie lattei, duggra, or diiggf It will not fail to strike those 
who have pei used the heart-thrilling adventures of Park, Denham, 
and Clapperton — names which will hve for ever in the annals of 
discovery — how completely the inofiensive, kind, and hospitable 
negio, lesemblesin these qualities the Ra-jpoot, who is transformed 
into a wild-beast the moment he can repeat “ La-allah, il-dllah, 
“ Mahomed Rusool dlla,” ‘ theie is but one God, and Mhhomed is the 
prophet of God while a remarkable change has taken place amongst 
the Tatar tribes, since the anti-destructive doctrines of Bfldha (or 
Hinduism purified of polytheism) have been introduced mto the 
regions of Central Asia 

On the Bhattis, the Rahtores, the Chohans, and their offset the 

* Nydd is the noviciate, literally the first (dd) new (noA), or original 
converts, 1 suppose. 

t Duggra is very common in Rajpootana for a ‘ path-way ,’but the substitute 
here used for nissm, a rope, I am not acquainted with 
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Mallani, we have sufficiently expatiated, and hkewise on the Soda ; 
but a few peculiarities of this latter tribe remain to be noticed. 

Soda — The Soda, who has retained the name of Hindu, has yet 
so far discarded ancient piejudice, that he will drink fiom the same 
vessel and smoke out of the same Iwoka with a Mussulman, laying 
aside only the tube that touches the mouth With his poverty, the 
Soda has lost his reputation for couiage, retaining only the merit of 
being a dexterous thief, and joimng the hoides of Sohrfles and 
Kossas who prowl fiom Dftodpotra to Guzzeiat The arms of the 
Sodas are chiefly the swoid and shield, with a long knife in the 
girdle, which serves either as a stiletto oi a carver for his meat . 
few have matchlocks, but the primitive shng is a general weapon of 
offence, and they are very expert in its use Their dress pai takes 
of the Bhatti and Mahomedan costume, but the tuiban is peculiar 
to themselves, and by it a Soda may always be recognized The 
Soda IS to be found scattered ovei the deseit, but there are offsets of 
his tribe, now more numcious than the parent stock, of which 
the Sumaicha is the most conspicuous, whether of those who are still 
Hmdu, 01 who have become converts to Islam 

Kdorwa. — This singular tribe of Rajpoots, whose habits, even in 
the midst of pillage aie entirely nomadic, is to be found chiefly in 
the t'hul of Dhslt, though in no great numbeis They have no fixed 
habitations, but move about with their flocks, and encamp wheiever 
they find a spring or pasture for their cattle, and theie construct 
temporary huts of the wide-spieading peeloo, by interlacing its living 
branches, covering the top with leaves, and coating the inside with 
clay : in so skilful a manner do they thus shelter themselves, that 
no sign of human habitation is obseivable fiom without Still the 
loaming Sehrae is always on the look-out foi these sylvan retreats, 
in which the shepheids deposit their little hoaids of gram, laised 
from the scanty patches aiound them The restless disposition of 
the Ki/oiwas, who even among their ever-roaming brethien enjoy a 
species of fame in this respect, is attiibuted (said my Dhatti) to a 
cui’se entailed upon them fiom remote ages They i ear camels, cows, 
buffaloes, and goats, which they sell to the Charuns and other 
merchants They are altogethei a singularly peaceable race , and 
like all their Rajpoot brethren, can at will people the desert with 
palaces of their own creation, by the delightful uml-pdni, the 
universal panacea for ills both .moral and physical 

Dhote, or Dhatti, is another Rajpoot, inhabiting Dhat, and in no 
greater numbers than the KS,orwas, whom they resemble in their 
habits, being entirely pastoral, cultivating a few patches of land, and 
trusting to the heavens alone to bring it forward They barter the 
ghee ov clarified buttei, made from the produce of their flocks, for 
grain and other necessaiies of life Babr% and chauch, or ‘ poriidgo 
and buttermilk,’ form the grand fain of the desert A couple of 
seers of flour of bajra, jooar, and kaijri, is mixed with some seers of 
chauch, and exposed to the fire, but not boiled, and this mess will 
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suffice for a laige family The cows of the desert are much larger 
than those of the plains of India, and give from eight to ten seers 
(eight or ten quarts) of milk daily The produce of four cows will 
amply subsist a family of ten persons from the sale of ghee, and 
their prices vary with their pioductive powers, from ten to fifteen 
lupees each This rabri, so analogous to the kouskous of the African 
desert, is often made with camel’s milk, from w'hich ghee cannot be 
extracted, and which soon becomes a living mass when put aside. 
Dried fish, from the valley of Sinde, is conveyed into the desert on 
horses or camels, and finds a leady sale amongst all classes, even as 
far east as Barmair It is sold at two dohras (coppers) a seer The 
•pooras, or temporaiy hamlets of the Dhattis, consisting at most of 
ten huts in each, resemble those of the Kaorwas 

Lohana — This tribe is numerous both in DhS,t and Talpoora. 
formerly they weie Rajpoots, bub betaking themselves to commerce, 
have fallen into the thud class They are sciibes and shopkeepers, 
and object to no occupation that ivill bung a subsistence , and as to 
food, to use the expressive idiom of this region, where hunger spurns 
at law, “ excepting their cats and their cows, they will eat any- 
‘ thing” 

Arorah — This class, like the former, apply themselves to every 
pursuit, trade, and agriculture, and fill manj' of the inferior offices of 
government in Sinde, being shrewd, industrious, and intelligent 
With the thrifty Arorah and many other classes, flour steeped in 
cold water suffices to appease hunger Whether this class has its 
name from being an inhabitant of .^’ore, we know not 

Bhattiah is also one of the equestrian order conveiied into the 
commercial, and the exchange has been to his advantage His habits 
are like those of the Aioiah, next to whom he ranks as to activity 
and wealth The Aroialis and Bhattiahs have commercial houses at 
Shikarpoor, Hydrabad, and even at Surat and Jeipoor. 

Brahmins — Bishnuv^ is the most common sect of Brahmins in 
the desert and Sinde. The doctrines of Menu with them go for as 
much as they aie worth m the desert, where " they are a law unto 
“ themselves ” They wear the junnoo, or badge of their tribe, but 
it here ceases to be a raaik of cleiical distinction, as no drones are 
respected , they cultivate, tend cattle, and barter their superfluous 
ghee for othei necessaiies They aie most numerous in Dhftt, having 
one hundred of them order in Chore, the residence of the Soda Bana, 
and several houses in Omurkote, Dhamas, and Mittie. They do 
not touch fish or smoke tobacco, but will eat food di’essed by the 
hands of a Ttialli (gardenei), or even a nd^ (barber caste) , nor do 
they use the chowka, or fireplace, reckoned indispensable in more 
civilized regions Indeed, all classes of Hindus throughout Sinde 
will partake of food dressed in the serai, or inn, by the hands of the 
Bwtearin They use indiscriminately each other’s vessels, without 
any process of purification but a little sand and water They do 
not even burn their dead, but bury them near the threshold , and 
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those who can afford it, raise small chabootms, or altars, on which 
they place an image of Siva, and a. gurra, orjai’ of water. The 
jv/nnoo, or thread which maiks the saeeidotal character in Hindu- 
st’han, IS common in these regions to all classes, with the exception 
of Kolls and Lohanas This practice originated with their governors, 
in order to discriminate them Irom those who have to perform the 
most servile duties 

Rebarris — ^This tenn is known throughout Hindust’han only as 
denoting persons employed in rearing and tending camels, who ai'e 
there always Mooslems Heie they are a distinct tube, and Hindus, 
employed entirely in rearing camels, or iii stealing them, in which 
they evince a pecuhar dexterity, uniting with the Bhattis in the 
practice as far as DS,odpotra When they come upon a heid grazing, 
the boldest and most expeiienced stiikes his lance into the lirst ho 
reaches, then dips a cloth in the blood, which at the end of his lance 
he thrusts close to the nose of the next, and wheeling about, sets off 
at speed, followed by the whole herd, lured by the scent of blood 
and the example of their leader 

Jakhur, Skiag’h, Pooniah, are all denominations of the Jit race, a 
few of whom preserve under these ancient subdivisions their old 
customs and leligien ; but the gi-eater part are among the converts 
to Islam, and retain the generic name, pronounced zfhut Those 
enumerated are haimless and industrious, and are found both in the 
desert and valley There are besides these a few scattered families 
of ancient tiibes, as the Sooltano* and Khoomi a, of whose history 
we are ignoiant, Johyas, Sindils and others, whose origin has already 
been noticed m the annals of Maroost'hali 

We shall now leave this general account of the Hindu tribes, who 
throughout Sinde are subservient to the will of the Mahomedan, 
who IS remarkable, as before observed, for intolerance The Hindu 
is always second : at the well, he must wait patiently until his 
tyrant has filled his vessel ; or if, in cooking his dmner, a Mooslem 
should require fire, it must be given foithwith, or the shoe would be 
applied to the Hindu’s head 

S<^ra6, Kossah, Chandea, Sudani. — The Sehrfte is the most 
numerous of the Mahomedan tnbes of the desert, said to be Hindu 
in origin, and descendants of the ancient dynasty of Arore ; but 
whether his descent is derived from the dynasty of Sehns (written 
Sahir by Pottinger), or from the Arabic word sehrd, ‘a desert,’ of 
which he is the terror, is of very little moment The Kossas or 
Khossas, &;c., are branches of the Sehrdid, and their habits are the 
same. They have reduced their mode of rapine to a system, and 
established Jcoorie, or black-mail, consisting of one rupee and five 

* Abulfazil, in describing the province of By ore, inhabited by the Eusofzyes, 
says that a tnbe called “ Sultana, who affirmed themselves to be the descendants 
“ of the daughter of Sultan Seconder Zulkernain, came from Cabul m the tunc 
“ of Mirza Ulugh Beg, and possessed themselves of this country ” Mr. Elphiii- 
btonc enquired in vain foi this offspimg of Alexander the Great. 
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durris of gram for every plough, exacted even from the hamlets of the 
shepherds throughout the t’hul Their bands are chiefly mounted 
on camels, though some are on horseback , their arms are the sJiail 
or sang (lances of bamboo or non), the swoid and shield, and but 
few flie-arms. Their depredations used to be extended a hundred 
coss around, even into Jodpoor and Daodpotra, but they eschew 
coming in contact with the Kajpoot, who says of a Sehrad, “ he is 
“ sure to be asleep when the battle nakarra beats ” Their chief 
abode is in the southern portion of the desert, and about Noakote, 
Mittie, as far as Buliarie Many of them used to find service at 
Oodipoor, Jodpoor, and Sooe-Bah, but they are cowardly and 
faithless 

Sumaiclia is one of the nydd, or proselytes to Islam from the 
Soda race, and numerous both in the i^hul and the valley, where 
they have many pooras or hamlets. They resemble the Dhotes in 
their habits, but many of them associate with the Sehr^ds, and 
plunder their brethien They never shave or touch the hair of their 
heads, and consequently look more like brutes than human beings. 
They allow no animal to die of disease, but kill it when they 
think theie are no hopes of recovery. The Sumaicha women 
have the reputation of being gieat scolds, and never veil their faces. 

Rajurs — They are said to be of Bhatti descent, and confine their 
haunts to the desert, or the borders of Jessulmer, as at Ramgurh, 
KeS-llah, Jaiaillah, &c , and the fhul between Jessulmer and Upper 
Sinde . — they are cultivators, shepherds, and thieves, and are 
esteemed amongst the veiy woist of the converts to Mahomedanism. 

Omurs and Soomras are from the Pramar or PuSr race, and arc 
now chiefly in the ranks of the faithful, though a few are to be 
found ill Jessulmdr and in the thal called after them ; of whom we 
have already said enough 

KvMorah and Talpom'i are tribes of celebrity in Sinde, the first 
having furnished the late, and the other its present, dynaaty of 
rulers , and though the one has dared to deduce its origin from the 
Abbasides of Persia, and the othei has even advanced pretensions to 
descent fiom the prophet, it is asseited that both are alike Baloches, 
who are said to be essentially Jit or Gete in origin The Talpooris, 
who have their name from the town (pool’d) of palms (pil or tdr), are 
said to amount to one-fouith of the population of Lohri or iMtle 
Sinde, which misnomer they afiix to the dominion of Hydrabad 
Thei e are none in the fhul 

Noom't'ie, Loormne, or Looka — ^This is also a grand subdivision of 
the Baloch race, and is mentioned by Abulfazil as ranking next to 
the Kulmani, and being able to brmg into the field three hundi’ed 
cavalry and seven thousand infantry Gladwin has rendered the 
name Nomurdy, and is followed by Rennel The Noomries, or 
Loomries, also styled Looka, a still more familiar term for fox, are 
likewise affiimed to be Jit in oiigin. What is the etymology of the 
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generic term Balooch, which they have assumed, or whether they 
took it from, or gave it to, Baloochistan, some future enquirer into 
these subjects may discover 

Zfhut, Jut, OT Jit — This very original race, far more numerous 
than perhaps all the Rajpoot tnbes put together, still retains its 
ancient appellation throughout the whole of Smde, from the sea to 
D&odpotra, but there are few or none in the t’hul Their habits 
differ little from those who surround them. They are amongst the 
oldest converts to Islam 

Mair, or M^r — ^We should scarcely have expected to find a 
mountaineer (mera) m the valley of Smde, but their Bhatti origin 
sufficiently accounts for the term, as Jessulmer is termed Mdr 

Mohor, or Mor — Said to be also Bhatti in origin 

Tawuri, Thori, or Tori — These engross the distinctive epithet of 
hhoot, or ‘ evil spirits,’ and the yet more emphatic title of, ‘ sons of 
the devil.’ Their oiigm is doubtfiil, but they rank with the 
Bawuris, KhengS,rs, and other professional thieves scattered over 
Rajpootma, who will bring you either your enemy’s head or the 
turban from it They are found m the t’huls of D&odpotra, Beejnote, 
Noke, Noakote, and Oodur They are proprietors of camels, which 
they hire out, and also find employment as convoys to caravans 

Jdhyas, Bahyaa, Manguliaa, once found amongst the Rajpoot 
tribes, now proselytes to Islam, but few in number either in the 
valley or the desert There are also Bairoiois, a class of Baloch, 
Khavrowis, Jangreas, Oondxws, Baggreahs, descended from the 
Pramar and Sankla Rajpoots, but not possessing, either in respect to 
numbers or other distinctive marks, any claims on our attention 

Bdodpotra — ^This petty state, though beyond the pale of Hinduism, 
yet being but a recent formation out of the Bhatti state of Jessul- 
mer, is strictly within the limits of Maroost’hali Little is known 
regarding the family who founded it, and we shall therefore confine 
ourselves to this pomt, wliich is not adverted to by Mr Elphinstone, 
who may be consulted for the mterestmg description of its pnnee, 
and his capital, Bhawulpoor, durmgthe h^t of the embassy to Cabul 

D&od Khan, the founder of D&odpotra, was a native of Shikarpoor, 
west of the Indus, where he acquired too much power for a subject, 
and consequently drew upon himself the arms of his sovereign of 
Candahar. Unable to cope with them, he abandoned his native place, 
passed his family and effects across the Indus, and followed them 
into the desert The royal forces pursued, and coming up with him 
at Sootialloh, D&od had no alternative but to surrender, or destroy 
the famihes who impeded his flight or defence He acted the Rajpoot, 
and faced his foes ; who, appalled at this desperate act, deemed it 
unwise to attack him, and retreated Dftod Khan, with his adherents, 
then settled in the kutchee, or flats of Sinde, and gradually extended 
his authority into the t'hul He was succeeded by Mobarick Khan ; 
he, by his nephew Bhawul Khan, whose son is Sadik Mahomed 
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Khan, the present loixi of Ehawulpoor, or D&odpotra, a name 
apphed hoth to the country and to its possessors, “ the children 
“ of David ” It was Mohai'ick who deprived the Bhattis of the 
district called Khadal, so often mentioned in the annals of 
Jessulmdr, and whose chief town is Derrawul, founded by Rawul 
Deoraj in the eighth century , and where the successor of D&od 
established his abode Derrawul was at that time inhabited 
by a branch of the Bhattis, broken off at a veiy early period, 
its chief holding the title of Eawul, and whose family since 
their expulsion have resided at Gunalah, belongmg to Bikandr, on 
an allowance of five rupees a day, gi anted bj’’ the conqueior The 
capital of the “ sons of David” was lemoved to the south bank of the 
Gaiah by Bhawul Khan (who gave it his name), to the site of an 
old Bhatti city, whose name I could not learn About thirty years 
ago* an army from Candahar invaded Daodpotra, invested and took 
Derrawul, and compelled Bhawul Khan to seek protection with the 
Bhattis at Beekumpoor A negociation for its restoration took 
place, and he once more pledged his submission to the Abdalli king, 
and having sent his son Mobarick Khan as a hostage and guarantee 
for the liquidation of the imposition, the army withdrew Mobarick 
contmued three yeais at Cabul, and was at length restored to liberty 
and made Khan of Bhawulpoor, on attempting which he was impri- 
soned by his father, and confined in the fortress of Kinjer, where he 
remained nearly until Bhawul Khan’s death A shoit time previous 
to this, the principal chiefs of D&odpotra, viz , Buddaira Khyrani, 
chief of Mozgurh, Khodabuksh of Teraroh, Ikhtiar Khan of Gurhie, 
and H<idji Khan of Ootch, released Mobarick Khan from Kinjer, 
and they had i cached Morarrah, when tidings arrived of the death 
of Bhawul Khan He continued his route to the capital, but 
Nuseer Khan, son of Allum Khan, Gooig&ha (Baloch), having 
formerly injured him and dreading punishment, had him assassin- 
ated, and placed his brother, the present chief, Sadik Mahomed 
on the musnud. who immediately shut up bis nephews, the 
sons of Mobarick, together with his younger brothers, in the 
fortress of Deirawul They escaped, raised a force of Rajpoots 
and Poorbias, and seized upon Den’awul , but Sadik escaladed it, 
the Poorbias made no defence, and both his brothers and one 
nephew were slain The other nephew got over the wall, hut 
was seized by a neighbouring chief, surrendered, and slain ; and 
It is conjectured the whole was a plot of Sadik Khan to afford a 
pretext for their death Nuseer Khan, by whose instigation he 
obtained the musnud, was also put to death, being too powerful for 
a subject But the Khyranf lords have always been plotting against 
theii liege , an instance of which has been given in the annals of 
Bikandi, when Teiavoh and Mozgurh were confiscated, and the chiefs 
sent to the castle of Kinjer, the state prison of D&odpotra. Gurhie 
still belongs to Abdalla, son of Hadji Khan, but no territory is 


* This memorandum was written, I think, in 1811 or 1812 
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annexed to it, Sadik Mahomed has not the reputation of his father, 
wliom Beejy Sing, of Marwar, used to style his brother. The 
DSiOdpotras aie much at variance amongst each other, and detested 
by the Bhattis, fiom whom they have hitherto exacted a tribute to 
abstain from plunder. The fear of Candaliar no longer exists at 
Bhawulpoor, whose chief is on good terms with his neighbour of 
Uppci Sinde, though he is often alarmed by the threats of Runjeet 
Sing of Lahore, who asserts supremacy over “ tlie children of David ” 
Diseases. — Of the numerous dnseases to which the inhabitants of 
the desert are subjected, tiom poor and unwholesome diet, and yet 
more unwholesome drink, rdtandd or night-blindness, the narooa or 
Guinoa-wom, and vancose veins, aie the most common. The first 
and last are mostly confined to the poorer classes, and those who 
are compelled to walk a great deal, when the exertion necessaiy to 
extricate the limbs from deep sand, acting as a constant drag upon 
the elasticity of the fibres, occasions them to become ruptured Yet, 
such is the force of habit, that the natives of DhS,t in my service, 
who had all their lives been plying their limbs as kasuls, or caiiiers 
of despatches, between all the cities on the Indus and in Rajpootana, 
complained of the firmer footing of the Indian plains, as more fatigu- 
ing than that of then native sand-hills But I never was a convert to 
the Dhatti’s reasoning , with all his simplicity of character, even in 
this was there vanity, for his own swelled veins, which could be 
compared to nothing but rattans twisted round the calf of his liinhs, 
if they did not behe his assertion, at least proved that he had paid 
dearly for his pedestrianism in the deseit From the narooa, or 
Guinea- worm, there is no exemption, from the piince to the peasant, 
and happy is the man who can boast of only one trial The disease 
is not confined to the desert and western Rajpootana, being far 
from uncommon in the central states , but beyond the Aravulh the 
question of " hoiu is your narooa^" is almost a general foim of 
greeting, so numerous aic the suft'ereis from this malady. It gene- 
rally attacks the limbs and the integuments of the jointe, when it is 
cxciuciating almost past enduiunce Whether it arises from animal- 
culse in sand or water, or porous absorption of minute particles 
imbued with the latent vital principle, the natives are not agi-ecd 
But the seat of the disease appeals immediately under and adhesive 
to the skin, on which it at first produces a small speck, which, 
gradually increasing and swelling, at length reaches a state of infiam- 
mation that affects the whole system The worm then begins to 
move, and as it attains the degree of vitality appai’ently necessaiy 
for extricating itself, its motions are unceasing, and night and day it 
gnaws the unhappy patient, who only exists in the hope of daily 
seeing the head of his enemy pierce the cuticle This is the moment 
for action the skilful narooa-doctoT is sent for, who seizes upon the 
head of the worn, and winding it round a needle or straw, employs 
it as a windlass, which is daily set m motion at a certain hour, when 
they wind out as much line as they can without the iisk of break- 
ing it Unhappy the wiotch whom this disaster befals, when, 

S8 
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happening 'to fall into a feverish slumber, ho kicks the windlass, 
and snaps the living thread, which cieates tenfold inflammation 
and suppuration On the other hand, if by patience and skill it is 
extracted entire, be recovers I should almost imagine, when the 
patriarch of Uz exclaims, “ Aly flesh is clothed with worms my 
‘ skm is broken and become loathsome Wlien I lie down, I say, 

‘ when shall I arise and the night be gone that he must have been 
afflicted with the navooa, than which none of the ills that flesh is 
heir to can be moie agonizing* 

They have the usual infantine and adult diseases, as in the rest of 
India Of these the seetla, or ‘small-pox,’ and the ieejdn'd, or 
‘ teitian,’ are the most common For the first, the}' merely recom- 
mend the little patient to ‘ Seetla Mata and treat the other with 
astringents, in which infusion of the rind of the pomegi-anate is 
always (when procurable) an ingredient The iich, as in other 
countiies, aie under the dominion of empirics, who entail w'orse 
diseases by administering mineral poisons, of whose effects they are 
ignorant Enlargement of the spleen under the influence of these 
fevers is very common, and its cure is mostly the actual cautery 

Favmie is, however, the grand natural disease of these regions, 
whose legendaiy stanzas teem with records of visitations of Bookha, 
Mata, the ‘ famished mothei,’ from the remotest times That which 
IS best authenticated in the traditions of seveial of these states, 
occun-ed in the eleventh centuiy, and continued dining twelve 
years ' It is eiioncously connected with the name of Lakha PhoolS^ni, 
who was the personal foe of Se6ji, the first Rahtore emigrant fiom 
Canouj, and who slew this Robin Hood of the desert in S 1268 
(A D 1212) Doubtless the desiccation of the Caggar river, in the 
time of Hamir Soda, neaily a century before, must have been the 
cause of this Eveiy third year they calculate upon a partial visita- 
tion, and in 1812 one commenced which lasted three or four yeais, 
extending even to the cential states of India, when flocks ot poor 
creatures found their way to the provinces on the Ganges, selling 
their infants, oi paitmg with them own liberty, to sustain existence 

Proclitctions, ammal and vegetable — The camel, ‘ the ship of the 
desert,’ deserves the fiist mention Theie he is indispensable; he is 
yoked to the plough, draws water from the well, bears it for his 
lordly master in meshelcs, or ‘ skins,’ in the passage of the desert, and 
can dispense with it himself altogether during several days. This 
quality, the formation of his hoof) which has the property of con- 
tracting and expanding according to the soil, and the induration of 
his mouth, into which he draws by his tongue the branches of the 

* My fiiend Dr Joseph Duncan (attached to the Residency when I was 
Pohtical agent at Oodipoor) was attacked by the narooa in a very aggravated 
form. It fixed itself in the ancle-jomt, and being broken in the attempt to 
extricate it, was attended by all the evil results I have described, ending in 
lameness, and generally impaired health, which obliged him to visit the Cape 
for recovery, where I saw mm on my way home eighteen months aftei, but he 
had even then not altogethei lecovered from the lameness 
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hahool, iha kMr, aoA joivds, with fchcir long thorns, shaip and haid 
as needles, attest the beneficence of the supreme Aitist It is smgular 
that the Aiabian patriaich, who so accuiately describes the habits of 
various animals, domestic and ferocious, and who was himself lord of 
three thousand camels, should not have mentioned the peculiar 
properties of the camel, though in alluding to the incapacity of the 
unicorn (rhinoceros) for the plough, he seems indirectly to insinuate 
the use of others besides the ox. for tins purpose The camels of the 
desert are far superior to those of the plains, and those bred in the 
t’huls of DhSit and Barmair are the best of all The Rajas of Jessul- 
iner and Bikaner have corps of camels ti aincd for war That of the 
former state is two hundred strong, eighty of which belong to the 
prince ; the rest are the quotas ot his chiefs , but how they are rated, 
01 in what mtio to the horsemen of the other principalities, I never 
thought of enquiring Two men are mounted on each camel, one 
facing the head, the other the rear, and they are famous in a retreat- 
ing action but when compelled to come to close quarters, they 
make the camel kneel known, tie his legs, and retiring behind, make 
a breastwork of his body, resting the matchlock over the pack-saddle 
There is not a shrub in the desert that does not serve the camel foi 
fodder. 

Khur-guddlia, Gorkhur, or the wild ass, is an inhabitant of the 
desert, but most abounds in the southern part, about Dhat, and the 
deep rooe' which extends from Barman to Bankasirr and Biiliaii, 
along the north bank of the great Runn, oi ‘ salt desei t ’ 

Roz ov Nilgd4, Lions, &c — The noble species of the deei, the 
nilg&4 is to be met with in numerous parts of the desert, and 
although it enjoys a kind of immunity fiom the Rajpoot of the 
plains, who may hunt, but do not eat its flesh, here, both for food 
and for its hide, it is of great us& Of the otlier wild animals com- 
mon to India they have the tiger, lox, jackal, haie, and also the 
nobler animal, the lion 

Of domestv: anivmls, as hoises, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, asses, 
there is no want, and even the last-mentioned is made to go in the 
plough. 

Goats and sheep — Flocks (heic termed chang) of goats and 
sheep are pastured in vast number’s m the desert It is 
asserted that the goat can subsist without water from the month 
of Kai’tick to the middle of Cheyt, the autumnal to the spring equi- 
nox, — apparently an impossibility : though it is well known that 
they can dispense with it during six weeks when the grasses are 
abundant. In the t’huls ot D^dpotra and Bhattipoh, they remove 
to the flats of Sinde in the commencement of the hot weather. The 
.shepherds, hke their flocks, go without water, but find a substitute 
m the chauch, or butter-milk, after exti acting the butter, which is 
made into ghee, and exchanged for grain, or other necessaries Those 
who pasture camels also live entirely upon their milk, and the wild 
li lilts, scarcely ever tasting bread. 
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Shrubs and fruits — We have often had occasion to mention the 
hhyr or khureel , the Tdmijri, whose pod converted, when dried, into 
flour, is called sangri ; the jhdl, which serves to hut the shepherds, 
and in Jeyt and Bysak affords them fiuit , thepeeloo, used as food ; 
the babool, which yields its medicinal gum ; the ber, or jujube, which 
alHo has a pleasant fruit ; all of which serve the camel to brouze on, 
and aie the most common and most useful of ihe shmbs : the jowds, 
whose expressed juice yields a gum used in medicine ; the pholee, 
with whose twigs they line their wells ; and the alkaline plant the 
saji, which they burn for its ashes. Of these, the fii'st and last are 
worthy of a more detailed notice 

The khureel, or khyr (the cappai'is, or caper-bush), is weU-known 
both in Hindust’han and the desert : there they use it as a pickle, 
but heie it is stored up as a culinaay article of importance The bush 
is from ten to fifteen feet in height, spreading very wide ; there are 
no leaves on its ever-gi'een twig-like branches, which bear a red 
flower, and the fruit is about the size of a large black currant When 
gathered, it is steeped for twenty-four hours in water, which is then 
poured off, and it undergoes, afterwaids, two similar operations, when 
the deleterious properties are earned off , they are then boiled and 
eaten with a little salt, or by those who can afford it, dressed in ghee 
and eaten with bread. Many families possess a stock of twenty 
maunds 

The saji is a low bushy plant, chiefly produced in the northern 
desert, and most abundant in those tracts of Jessulmdr called Khdddl, 
now subject to Ddodpotia From Poogul to Derrawul, and thence 
by Moreed-kote, Ikhtiar Khan-ca-gurlue, to Khyrpoor (Dyr AlU), 
is one extensive t’hul, or desert, in which there are very considerable 
tracts of low hard flat, termed cJvUtrdm,* formed by the lodgment of 
water after rain, and in these spots only is the saji plant produced. 
The salt, which is a sub-carbonate of soda, is obtained by incinera- 
tion, and the process is as follows • Pits are excavated and filled 
with the plant, which, when fired, exudes a liquid substance that 
falls to the bottom While burning, they agitate the mass with long 
poles, or throw on sand if it bums too rapidly When the virtue 
of the plant is extracted, the pit is covered with sand, and left for 
three days to cool , the alkali is then taken out, and freed from its 
impurities by some process The purer product is sold at a mpee 
the seer (two pounds weight) , of the other upwards of forty seeis 
are sold for a rupee Both Rajpoots and Mahomedans pursue this 
employment, and pay a duty to the lord paramount of a copper pica 
on every lupee’s worth they sell Charans and others from the 

* (7/w«J aw, the name applied to these fiats of hard soil (which Mr. Elphin- 
stone happily describes, by saying that it rings under the horse’s hoofs in 
inarching over it), is literally ‘ the picture,’ from the circumstance of such spots 
almost constantly pre.senting the mirage, here termed chittrdm. How lai the 
soil, so deeply impregnated with .ilkabnc matter, may tend to heighten, if not 
to cause this, wo have elscwhcic noted m a general account of this optical 
phenomenon iii various parts of northern India. 
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towns of Mai'waj purchase and transport this salt to the different 
marts, whence it is distributed over all paiis of India It is a 
considerable article of commeice with Sinde, and entiie caravans of 
it aie earned to Bekher, Tatta, and Cutch The viituc of the soda is 
well understood in culinary purposes, a little saji added to the hard 
water soon softening the mess ot pulse and liee piepanng for their 
meals ; and the tobacconists use considerable quantities in their 
tiade, as it is said to have the power of restoring the lost virtues of 
the plant. 

Ch'osses are numerous, but unless accompanied by botanical illus- 
tration, their description would possess little interest There is the 
gigantic sehwun, or s^6n, classically known as the c&sa, and said to 
have originated the name of Ctish, the second son of Kama, and 
his race the Cushwaha It is often eight feet in height ; when 
young, it serves as provender for animals, and when more mature, 
as thatch for the huts, while its roots supply a fibie, converted by 
the weavers into brushes indispensable to their trade Thcie is 
likewise the sirktinda, the dhamun, the dhooba, and vaiious others ; 
besides the gohra, the fayyri, and the bhowut, which adhering to 
their gaimcnts, are the torment oi tiuveUers. 

Melons . — Of the cncurbitaceous genus, indigenous to the desert, 
they have various kinds, from the gigantic khurbooea and the chipra, 
to ^e dwarf gow&r. Tfte tomato, whose Indian name I have not 
preserved, is sdao a native of these regions, and well-known in other 
parts of India. We shall trespass no further with these details, tlian 
to add, that the botanical names of all such trees, shrubs, or grain.s, 
as occur in this work, will be given with the general Index, to avoid 
unnecessary repetition. 
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Jessuhn^r to Sehwan, on the nght bank of the Indus, and Hydra- 
had, a/nd return by Omurkote to Jessulm^'. 

Ilooldu'i'ra, (5 coss ) — A village inhabited by Palliwal Brahmins ; 
two hundred houses , wells ' 

Gujea-ca-bustee, (2 coss.) — Sixty houses ; chiefly Brahmins ; wells. 

Khaba, (3 coss ) — Three hundred houses ; chiefly Brahmins , a Rmal] 
fort of four bastions on low hills, having a garrison of Jessulmei 

Kunohi, (5 coss ) ) An assemblage of hamlets of four or five huts on 

Soom, (5 do, ) J one spot, about a mile distant from each other 
conjointly called Soom, having a boorj or tower for defence, 
gainsoned from Jessulmer , several large wells, termed baireah; 
inhabitants, chiefly Sindies of various tubes, pasture their flocks, 
and bring salt and hharra (natron) from Deo Chundeswar, the 
latter used as a mordant in fixing colours, exported to all parts. 
Half-way between Soom and Moolanoh is the boundaiy of 
Jessulmer and Sinde. 

Moolanohf (24 coss ) — A. hamlet of ten huts , chiefly Sindies ; 
situated amidst lofty sand-hills. From Soom, the first half of 
the journey is over alternate sand-hills, rocky ridges (termed 
muggro), and occasionally plain ; for the next three, rocky ridges 
and sand-hills without any fiats, and the remaining nine coss a 
succession of lofty teebas. In all this space of twenty-four coss 
theic aie no wells, nor is a drop of water to be had but after 
lam, when it collects in some old tanks or reservoirs, called 
nadt and tabah, situated half-way, wheie in past times there 
was a town. 


* There are two routes from Moolanoh to Sehwan. The Dhatti went the 
longest on account of water The other is by Sukrund, as follows . . 


Palri . . 
Fadsha-ca-bustee ... 

Oodani 

Mittrao 

Meer-ca-kho§ 

Roopurie . .. . , 
Kumber-ca-ualla ... 


5 coss. Sukrund. 3 coss t 

6 Walla Oi I 

5 Mukrund 4 j . 

lO Koka-ca-bustee 6 !- ™his appears 

6 TheSmde 10 | very circuitous 

5 Sehwan. ... . 0^ J 

9 + Town high road from Upper to Lower Smde. 
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It )s asserted, that before the Mahomcdans conquered Sindo 
and these regions, the vaUey and desert belonged to Kajpoot 
princes of the Piamar and Solanki tribes , that the 'whole t’hid 
(desert) ■was more or less inhabited, and the remains of old tanks 
and temples, notwithstanding the drifting of the sands, attest 
the fact Tradition records a famine of twelve yeais’ duration 
during the time of Lakha Foolani, in the twelfth century, which 
depopulated the countiy, when the survivoia of the t’hul fled to 
the Kutchi, or flats of the Smde There are throughout still 
many oases or cultivated patches, designated by the local terras 
from the mdispensable element, watei, which whethei springs 
or rivulets, are called vjah, bdh, iaireah, rdr, tir, prefixed by 
the tribe of those pasturing, whether Sodas, Rajuis, or Sumai- 
chas The inhabitants of one hamlet will go as far as ten miles 
to cultivate a patch 

lese are all hamlets of about ten huts, inha- 
bited by Rajnrs, who cultivate patches of land 
or pasture their flocks of buffaloes, cows, 
camels, goats, amidst the t'hul , at each of 
these hamlets there are plenty of springs ; 
at Rajur-ca-bustee there is a pool called 
Mahadeo-ca-de (See p 268 ) 

Beo Chandiswar Mahadeo, (2 eoss ) — ^When the Soda princes held 
sway in these legions, there was a town heie, and a temple to 
Mahadeo, the nuns of which still exist, erected over a spring 
called Sooruj coond, or fountain of the Sun The Islamite 
destroyed the temple, and changed the name of the spring to Been- 
Bavxjh, or ‘ waters of the faith.’ The coovjd is small, faced with 
brick, and has its margin planted with date trees and pome- 
granates, and a MooUa, or pnest fiom Smde, resides there and 
receives tribute fiom the faithful For twelve cobs around this 
spot there are numerous springs of water, where the Rajure find 
pasture for their flocks, and patches to cultivate Their huts 
are conical like the wigwams of the African, and fonned by 
stakes tied at the apex and covered with grass and leaves, and 
often but a large blanket of camel’s hair stretched on stakes 

Chandia^-ca-basUe, (2 cces.) — ^Hamlet inhabited by Mooslems of the 
Chandia tribe, mendicants who subsist on the charity of the 
traveller. 

JRajur-cOrdnistee, (2 coss p 

Summcka~cardo, (2 do. ) Poorvjos, or hamlets of shepherds, Su- 

Sajur do. (1 do. ) maichks, Rajurs, and others, who are all 

Bo. do. (2 do. ) migratory, and shift with their flocks 

Bo. do. (2 do. ) as th^ consiune tiie pa^ures. There 

Bo. do. (2 do. ) is plenfy of water in this spaee for all 

Bo. do. (2 do. ) their wants, chiefly springs 

Bo. do. (2 do. )J 


Blu»'e, (2 coss ) 
PalH, (3 do ) 

Baj ur-ca-bustee, 

(2 coss ) 

Harfdet of Bajurs, 
(2 coss.) 
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Odlmiioh, (7 coss.) — Twelve huts ; no water between it and the ' 
last hamlet. 


NallaJi, (5 coss )— Descent from the t'lml, or desert, which ceases a 
mile east of the nalla or stream, said to be the same which 
issues from the Indus at Dura, above Rory-Bekhur ; thence it 
passes east of Sohrab’s Khyrpoor,and by JinartoBairsea-ca-rar, 
•whence there is a canal cut to Omurkote and Chore 

Miitrao, (4 coss ) — Y illage of sixty houses, inhabited by Baloches , 
a tluiniui, or post here from Hydrabacl , occasional lo'w sand- 
hills. 

Meeiya-Jcooe, (6 coss ) — Three detached hamlets of ten huts each, 
inhabited by Aroras 

Sheopoori, (3 coss ) — One hundred and twenty houses, chiefly .droras • 
small fort of six bastions to the south-east, ^ai’risoned from 
Hydrabad. 

Kv/niavra-ca-Nalla, (6 coss.) — This nalla issues from the Indus 
between Kakur-ca-bustee andSukiund, and passes eastward; 
probably the bed of an old canal, with which the country is 
everywhere intersected. 

Sulnmd, (2 coss)— One hundred houses, one-thiid of which are 
Hindus, patches of cultivation, numeious water-courses neg- 
lected; everywhere overgrown with jungle, chiefly yhow and 
klmijH, (tainansk and acacia). Cotton, indigo, nee, wheat, 
barley, peas, grain, and msuze, grow on the banks of the 
water-courses 

Juttooe, (2 eoss.) — Sixty houses; a naUa between it and Juttooe. 

Casi-ca-Seker, (4 coss ) — ^Four bundled houses ; two naUas intervene 

Makairo, (4 coss)— Sixty houses, a nalla between it and Juttooe. 

Kalcur-ca bustee, (6 coss) — Sixteen bouses, half-way the remams 
of an ancient fortress , three canals or nallas intervenino’ , the 
village placed upon a mound four miles from the Indus, Pilose 
waters oveiflow it during the periodic monsoon. 

Poora, or Eamdet, (1 coss.) — A. ferry 

The Indus, (1 coss ) — ^Took boat and crossed to 


Sman or S^wem (U coss )— A town of twelve hundred houses on 
the right bank, belongmg to Hydrabad * 

_ * Sehwan is erected on an elevation within a few hundred yards of the nvw 
^vuig many clumps of trees, especially to the south The houS arfbmirof 

wooden pillars supporting the floors To the 

palace stm known as Raja®Bhirterri5“kS; who haviSfd hie 

Vicramaditya AlthoSIntS 

te Sn^r The?S tW theselgions, S t“ns 

j re^nea iney relate that Bhirtem, the eldest son of Gundrun 

^ ^ neglected the affairs of government wWh 

his brother expostulate with him. This coniiug to his%vife's ^^he lasted 
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Sefiwan to Hydrabad 

Jut-ca-bustee, (2 coss.) — The word jit ov jut is here pronounced 
zj'hut. This hamlet ‘ bustee’ is of thirty huts, half a mile from 
the Indus • hills close to the village 


on the banishment of Yicrama Soon after a celebrated ascetic reached his 
court, and presented to Bhirtern the Anvar-p’hvl, or ‘ fimt of immortahty,’ the 
reward of years of austere devotion at the shrine of Mahadeo Bhirtein gave 
it to his wife, who bestowed it on an elephant-driver, her paramour , he to a 
common prostitute, his mistress who expecting to be highly rewarded for it, 
earned it to the Raja Incensed at such a decided proof of infidehty, Bhirtem, 
presentmg himself before his queen, asked for the prize — ‘ she had lost it ’ 
Having produced it, she was so over-whelmed with shame that she rushed from 
his presence, and precipitating herself from the walls of the palace, was dashed 
to pieces Haja Bhirtern consoled himself with another wife. Ram Pingla, to 
whose charms he in hke manner became enslaved , but experience had taught 
him suspicion. Having one day gone a hunting, his huntsman shot a deer, 
whose doe coming to the spot, for a short time contemplated the body, then 
threw herself on his antlers and died The sAflau, oi huntsman, who had 
fallen asleep, was killed by a huge snake His wife came to seek him, sup- 
posing him stdl asleep, but at length seeing he was dead, she collected leaves, 
dried reeds, and twigs, and havuig made a pyie, placed the body under it , aftei 
the usual perambulations she set nre to, and perished with it The Raja, who 
witnessed these proceedings, went home and conversed with Pinglani on these 
extraordmaiy suttees, especially the Shekaiis, which he called unparalleled 
Pinglani disputed the pomt, and said it was the sacrifice of passion, not of 
love ; had it been the lattei, grief would have reqiiiied no pyre. Sometime 
after, having again gone a hunting, Bhirtern recalled this conversation, and 
having slam a deer, lie dipped his clothes in the blood, and sent them by a 
<-onfidential messenger to repoit his death in combat with a tiger Pinglani 
heard the details , she wept not, neither did she speak, but prostrating heiself 
before the sun, ceased to exist The pyre was raised, and her remains were coii- 
•-iiming outside the city as the Raja returned from his excursion Hastening to 
ihe spot of lamentation, and leaniing the fatal issue of his aitifice, he threw oft 
the tiappmgs of sovereignty, put on the pilgnm’s garb, and abandoned Oojeiii 
10 Vicrama The only woid which he utteied, as he wandeied to and fro, was 
the name of his faithful Pinglani ' “ Mae Ftngla > Hoe Pingla /” The royal 
pdgrrm at length fixed his abode at Sehw'an , but although they point out the 
imns of a palace stdl known even to the Islamite as the owia-I-AAs of Raja 
Bhirtern, it is admitted that the fortress is of more ancient date There is a 
mindra, or shiine, to the south of the town, also called, after him, Bhiiixi ri-ca- 
mindra In this the Islamite has deposited the mortal remains of a saint 
named Lall Peer Shahaz, to whom they attribute their nctonous possession of 
Smde The cenotaph of this saint, who has the character of a proselyte Hindu, 
13 in the centre of the mindra, and surrounded by wooden stakes It is a 
curious spectacle to see both Islamite and Hindu paying their devotions in the 
same place of worship , and although the first is prohibited flora approaclung 
the sacred enceinte of tne peer, yet both adore a large saliqi am, that vermicu- 
lated fossil sacred to Vishnu, placed in a niche in the tomb The fact is a 
lunous one, and although these Islamite .adorers are tlie scions of conversion. 
It perhaps shews in the strongest manner that this conversion was of the sword, 
for generally speaking, the converted Hindu makes the most bigoted and 
intolerant Mussulman Jfy faithful and intelligent emissanes, Madari Loll 
and the Dhatti, brought me a brick from the ruins of this fortress of Selnvaii 
It was about a cubit in leiirth, and of symmetneal breadth and thickness, 
uncommonly well burnt, and rang like a bell They also brought me some 
charred wheat, from pits where it had been burned The grains were entire 
aod reduced to a pure c.arbon Tradition is again at work, and asserts its 
having liiin theie for some thousand years Theie is >eiy little doubt that this 

39 
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Su'nmicha-ca-bii’itee, (2^ coss.) — Small village 

Lukhi (2^ coss ) — Sixty houses , one mile and a half from the river . 
canal on the north side of the village, banks well cultivated 
In the hills, two miles west, is a spot sacred to Parbutti and 
Mahadeo, where are several springs, three of which are hot * 

Ooonri, (2 coss ) — Twenty-five houses, half a mile from the Eiver ; 
the hills not lofty, a coss west 

Soomri, (3 coss ) — ^Fifty houses, on the Eiver hill , one and a half coss 
west 

Shidoo or Su/iin, (4 coss ) — Two hundred houses and a bazaai’, two 
hundred yards fiom the Eiver; hills one and a half coss west 

Majend, (4J coss) — On the Eiver two hundied and fifty houscs» 
considerable tiade , hills two coss west 

Oomur-ca-hustee, (3 coss ) — A few huts, near the river. 

Syed-ca-bustee, (3 coss ) 


is the site of one of the antagonists of the Macedonian conqueror, perhaps 
Mnsicanus, or Mookh-S^hwin, the chief of Sehwan The passage of the 
Grecian down the Indus was marked by excesses not inferior to tliose of the 
Ghaznivede king in later tunes, and doubtless they fired all they could not 
plunder to carry to the fleet There is also a Ifanul-hari a, or place of worship 
sacred to Nanuk, the great apostle of the Sikhs, placed between the fortress 
and the rivei Sehwan is iiuiabited by Hindus and Islamites in equal pro- 
portions of the formei, the mercantile tnbe of Maisun fiom Jessulmer, is the 
most numerous, and have been fixed here for generations There aie also many 
Brahmins of the Poknina(l) caste, Soonars or goldsmiths, and other Hindu 
artizans , of the Mooslem the Syed is said to be the most numerous class The 
Hindus are the monied men Cotton and indigo, and great quantities of nee 
in the husk {paddy), grown in the vicinage of Sehwan, are exported to the ports 
of Tatha and Koiatchy Bunder by boats of considerable burthen, manned 
entirely by Mahomedans. The H^im of Sehwan is sent fiom Hydrabad. 
The range of mountains which stietch from Tat’ha nearly parallel with the 
Indus, approaches within three miles of Sehwan, and there turn off to the 
north-west All these hills are inhabited as far as the shnne of HingHz 
Mata,(2} on the coast of Mekran, (placed in the same range) by the Loortine, or 
Noomrie tnbe, who though styling themselves Baloches, are Jits m origin.(3) 

* These spnngs are frequented, despite the difficulties and dangers of the 
route fiom the savage Noomrie, by numerous Hindu pilgnms Two of them 
are hot, and named Surya-coond and Chandra-coond, or fountains of the sun 
and moon, and imbued with especial virtues , but before the pilgnm can reap 
any advantage by punfication in their waters, he must undergo the nte of con- 
fession to the attendant priests, who, through intercession wim Mahadeo, have 
the power of granting absolution. Should a sinner be so hardened as to plunge 
in without undergomg this preparatory ordeal, he comes out covered with 
bods ' I ' This is a curious confirmation that the confessional nte is one of 
very ancient usage amongst the Hindus, even m the days of Eama of Kosula — 
See Vol. I, p. 72. 


(1) See Annals of Jessulmer, p. 262. 

(2) Tbm famous shrine of the Hindu Cybele, yet frequented Iw numerous 
votanes, is nine days’ journey from Tat’ha by Koratchy Bunder, and about nine 
miles from the sea-shore 

(3) These are the Nomurdics of Rennel. 
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Shikarpoor, (4 coss.) — On the river, crossed to the east-side. 
Hydrabad, (3 do ) — One and a half coss from the river Indus. 
Hydrabad to Nusurpooi’, nme coss , to Sheodadpoor, eleven do ; 
to Sheopori, seventeen do , to Eory-Bekher, six do. ; total forty- 
three coss 

Hydrabad vid Omurhote, to JessulmA'. 

Siiuloo Khan ca-bustee, (3 coss ) — West bank of Phooleli river. 
Tajpom-, (3 coss ) — Large town, north-east of H 5 'drabad. 

Kutrail, (1^ coss ) — A hundred houses 
Nusurpoor, (!]- coss) — East of Taj poor, large town 
Ullyar-ca-Tanda* (4 coss) — A eonsideiable town built by Ullyar 
Khan, brother of the late Gholam Alli, and lying south-east of 
Nusurpoor. Two coss noith ofthe town is the Nalla 
or Bawah* said to issue from the Indus between Hala and 
Sukiuud, and passing Jundeela 

Meerhah, (5 coss) — Foity houses , Bah, Tanda, Goto, Poor iva, are all 
synonimoua terms for habitations of various degrees. 

Soonarw, (7 coss) — Forty houses 

Dingano, (4 do )— To this hamlet extends the flats of Sinde Sand- 
hills five and six miles distant to the north A small iiver runs 
under Dingano 

Korsano, (7 coss ) — A hundred houses Two coss cast of Korsano 
are the remains of an ancient city , buck buildings still remain- 
ing, with well and leseivoira Sand-hills two to thiee coss to 
the northwaid 

Oinurkote, (8 coss ) — There is one continued plain fiom Hydrabad to 
Omurkote, which is built on the low ground at the veiy 
extiemity of the t’hul oi sand-hills of the desert, here commenc- 
ing In all this space, estimated at forty-four cucha coss, or 
almost seventy miles of horizontal distance, as far as Sonario, 
the soil is excellent, and plentifully imgated by baiuahs, or 
canals from the Indus. Around the villages there is consider- 
able cultivation, but notwithstanding the natural fertilitj’', 
there is a vast quantity of jungle, chiefly bahool {mimosa 
arabica), the evergreen j'hal, and jhoio or tamarisk From 
Sonario to Omuikote is one contmued jungle, in which there 
ai'e a few cultivated patches dependent on the heavens for ini- 
gation, the soil is not so good as the first portion of the route 
Kntlar, (4 coss ) — A mile east of Omurkote commences the t'hul or 
sand-hills, the ascent a hundred and fifty to two hundred feet 
A few huts of Sumaichas who pastuie , two wells 

This IS the Sankra of Nadu Shah's treaty with Mahomed Shah of India, 
which the conqueror made the boundary between India and Peisia, by which 
he obtained the whole of that foitile portion of the valley of Sindc, east of that 
stream. Others .say, it issues from Duia, above Kory-Bekhei. 
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Dhote-ca-bustee, (4 coss ) — A few huts , one well ; Dhotes, Sodas, 
and Sindies cultivate and pastuie 

Dka/rnas, (8 coss.) —A hundred houses, chiefly Pokurna Brahmins 
and Banyas, who purchase up the ghee from the pastoral 
tribes, which they export to Bhooj and the valley It is also an 
entrepdt for tiade , caravans fiom the east exchange their goods 
for the ghee, heie very cheap, from the vast flocks pastured in 
the Mooe 

Khavrloo-ca-Par, (3 coss ) — Numerous springs (par) and hamlets 
scattered throughout this tract 

Lanailo, (IJ coss ) — A hundred houses , water biackish ; conveyed 
by camels from Khairloo 

Bhaj-ca-Par, (3 coss ) — Huts , wells , patches of cultivation 
Bhoo, (6 coss ) — Huts 

Gim'ira, (10 coss ) — A small town of three hundred houses, belonging 
to Sowae Sing Soda, with several pooras or hamlets attached to 
it This IS the boundaiy between Bhdt or the Soda raj and 
Jessulmdr. Dhat is now entirely incorporated in Sinde A 
dhanni, or collector of the transit duties, resides here. 

Hicrsani, (10 coss) — Three hundred houses, chiefly Bhattis It 
belongs to a Eajpoot of this tiibe, now dependent on Marwar 
Jinjvaialli, (IQ coss) — Three hundied houses This is the fief of 
the chief noble of Jessulm^' , his name Kaitsi,* Bhatti It is 
the border town of Jessulmdr Theie is a small mud fortress, 
and several tallaos, or sheets of water, which contain water often 
during three-fourths of the year , and consideiable cultivation 
in the little valleys formed by the teebas, or sand ridges About 
two miles north of JinjiniaUi there is a village of Charuns. 

Guj Sing-ca-bustee, (2 coss) — ^Thirty-five houses Water scarce, 
brought on camels from the Chamn village 
Hamir-deora, (5 coss) — Two hundred houses There are several 
bairas or pools, about a mile north, whither water is brought on 
camels, that in the village being sahne. The ridge of rocks 
from Jessulmer here tei inmates 

Clw/dak, (5 coss ) — Eighty houses ; wells , Cbailak on the ridge 
Bhopa, (7 coss ) — Forty houses ; well ; small tallao or pool 
Bhao, (2 coss.) — Two hundred houses , pool to the west ; small wells. 
JessvZmd)', (5 coaa) — Eighty-five and a half coss from Omurkote to 
Jessulmdr by this route, which is circuitous That by JinjiniaUi 
26 coss, Giraup 7, Neelwa 12, Omurkote 25 ; in all 70 pucka 
coss, or about 150 miles Caiavans or kuttdrs of camels pass in 
four days, casids or messengei’s in three and a half, travelling 
night and day. The last 25 coss, or 50 miles, is entire desert ; 

* See Annals of Jessulmer for an account of the murder of this chieftain, 
p. 244. 
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add to this 44 short coss from Hydrabad to Omurkote, making 
a total of 129§ coss The most direct road is estimated at 105 
pucka coss, which, allowmg for sinuosities, is equal to about 195 
English miles. 

Total of this route, 85^ coss 


Jesmlmdr to Hydrabad, by Baxsnau 
Kooldur, (5 coss) 

Khaba, (5 coss ) 

LaMva-ca-gong, (30 coss.) — Desert the whole way ; no hamlets or 
water 


Baisnau, (8 coss ) 

Bairsea-ca-Rar, (16 coss ) — Wells 
Theepro, (3 coss ) 

Meefa-ca-dhair, (7 coss ) — Omurkote distant 20 coss. 
Jundeela, (8 coss ) 


Ullyar-ca-Ta'iida, (10 coss )- 


Tajpooi', (4 coss.) 
Jam-ca-Tanda, (2 
Hydrabad, (5 coss ) 


coss) 


-Sankra, or Sangra nalla. 

In the former route the distance from 
TJUyar-ca-Tanda, by the town of 
Nusurpoor, is called 13 coss, or two 
more than this. There are five nallas 
or canals in the last five coss. 


Total of this route, 103 coss 


Jesmlmi)', by Shahgurh, to Khyrpom' of Meer Sohrdb. 

Ana-aagur, (2 coss ) 

Chonda, (2 coss.) 

Pani-ca-tur, (3 coss) — Tur or Tir, springs. 

Pani-ca-koochrC, (7 coss ) — No village. 

Kortalloh, (4 coss.) 

Shahgurh, (20 coss.*) — Rooe'pi waste all this distance. Shahgurh is 
the boundary ; it has a small castle of six bastions, a post of 
Meer Sohrab, governor of Dpper Sinde. 

Gurseah, (6 coss ) 

Qurhur, (28 do ) — Rood or desert the whole way ; not a drop of 
water. There are two routes branching off from Gurhur, one to 
Ehyrpoor, the other to Ranipoor. 

* Sh€kli Abul Birkat makes the distance only nme coss from Shahrarh to 

Eonialloh, and states the important fact of crossing the dry bed of the Caggur, 

five COBS west of Eorlalloh : water found plentifully by digging in the bed. 

Numerous bairas, to which the shepherds drive their flocks. 
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NaMa, (2 coss ) — The same stream whichflows fromDura, and through 
the ancient city of Alore ; it marks the boundary of the deseit. 

KhyTpooT, (18 coss ) — Meer Sohrdb, governor of Upper Sinde, and 
brother of the prince of Hydrabad, resides here. He has erected 
a stone fortress of twelve bastions, called Noakote or New-castle 
The 18 coss from the nalla to Khyrpoor is flat, and marks the 
breadth of the valley here. The following towns are of conse- 
quence • — 

Khy't’poor to Ludkana — Twenty coss west of the Indus, held by 
Kurrum Alii, son of the prince of Hydrabad. 

Khyrpom' to LuJeki — Fifteen coss, and five from Shikarpoor. 

Khyrpoor to Shikai'pooi', (20 coss ) 

Gurhur to Rani^oor 

Furaroh, (10 coss ) — A village of fifty houses, inhabited by Sindies 
and Kurais , several ha^ets around A dhanni or collector of 
tiansit dues resides heie on the part of Meer Sohrdb, the route 
hemg travelled by hdtars or caravans of camels The naUa 
from Durah passes two coss east of Furaroh, which is on the 
extremity of the desert. Commencement of the ridge called 
I'ukur, five coss west of Furaroh, extending to Rory-Bekher, 
sixteen coss distant from Furaroh From Furaroh to the Indus, 
eighteen coss, or thirty miles breadth of the valley here 

Ranipoor* (18 coss ) 

Jessulm^r to Roi'y-Bekher 

Korialloh, (18 coss ) — See last route. 

Bandoh, (4 coss ) — A tribe of Mooslems, called Oondur, dwell here 

Goteroo, (16 coss) — ^Boundary of Jessulmer and Upper Sinde. A 
small castle and garrison of Meer Sohr^b’s , two wells, one 
inside ; and a hamlet of thirty huts of Sumaichas and Oonduis , 
teebas heavy 

Oodut, (32 coss ) — Thirty huts of shepherds ; a small mud fortre&s. 
Rooi, a deep and entire desert, throughout all this space , no 
water 

Sinikram, or Sungram, (16 coss ) — Half the distance sand-hills, the 
rest numerous temporary hamlets constructed of the joodr, or 
maize stalks ; several watfer-courses. 

Nalla-Sangra, (jeoss) — ThiswaZZaor stream is fiom Dura, on the 
Sinde, two coss and a half north of Rory-Bekher ; much cultiva- 
tion , extremity of the sand-hills 

Tirgatm, (^ coss ) — ^A large town : Bankers and Banias, here teimcd 
EdrSr, and Sumaichas. 


* Considerable town on the high road from Upper to Lower Sinde. See 
subsequent route. 
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Low ridge of hills, called TeUier, (4 coss ) — This little chain of silicious 
locks 1 uns north and south , Noakote, the new -castle of Sohrdb, 
is at the foot of them , they extend beyond Furaroh, which is 
sixteen coss from Roiy-Bekher. Goomut is six coss from Noa- 
kote 

Ro'i'y, (4 coss ) "I On the ridge, on the left bank of the Indus Crossed 
Bekher, do ) v over to Bekher , breadth of the river near a mile. 

Sekher, do ) J Bekher is an islamd, and the other branch to Sekher 

is ahnost a mile over also This insulated rock is of silex, 
specimens, of which I possess There are the remains of the 
ancient forti-ess of Mansoora, named in honour of the Caliph 
Al-Mansoor, whose heutenante made it the capital of Sinde on 
the opemng of their conquests It is yet more famed as the 
capitfd of ^e Sogdi of Alexander ; in all probability a corrup- 
tion of Soda, the name of the tnbe which nas ruled from imme- 
morial ages, and who tiU very lately held Omurkote 

N B — Casids or messengers engage to carry despatches from 
Jessulmdr to Bory-Bekher in four days and a half, a distance 
of one hundred and twelve coss. 

Bekher to Shikarpoor 
Lukie, also called Lukiesirr, (12 coss ) 

Sindu KaMa, (3^ coss ) 

Shikarpoor, (J coss ) 

Total of this route, 16 coss 
Behker to Lvdkana, (28 coss ) 

Shikarpoor to Ludkana, (20 coss ) 

Jessvlm&r to Byr AUi Khyrpoor. 

Korialloh, (18 coss.) 

Kharivh, (20 coss ) — Booe or desert all the way. This is the dohud, 
or mutual boundary of Upper Smde and Jessulmdr, and there 
is a small mitti-ca-kote or mud fort, jointly held by the respec- 
tive troops ; twenty huts and one w^ 

Sootvalloh, (20 coss ) — Rooe all the way. A dand for the collection of 
duties , six wells 

Khyrpoor (Dyr Alii) (20 coss.) — Rooe, and deep jungle of the ever- 
greens called lawa and jhM, from Sootialloh to Khyrpoor. 

Total of this route, 78 coss. 

Khyrpoor (J)yr AUi) to Ahmedpoor. 

Ohdora, (6 coss ) — Considerable town , Indus four coss west 
SuhzvZ-ca-kote, (8 coss ) — ^Boundary of Upper Sinde and Diodpotra. 
This frontier castle, often disputed, was lately taken by Meer 
Sohrdb from BhaT^ Khan. Numerous hamlets and water- 
courses 
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Ahmedpo<y)\ (8 coss) — Considerable garrison town of Delodpotra; 
two battalions and sixteen guns. 

Total of this route, 22 coss 

Khy't'poor (Dyr AlXi) to Hydrahcul. 

Jlfeei’poor, (8 coss ) — Four coss from the Indus. 

Matailoh, (5 do ) — Four coss from the Indus 
Ootki, (7 coss ) — Two coss from the Indus. 

BaMoh, (8 do.) — Two coss from the Indus 

Rory-BeJdier, (20 coss ) — ^Numerous hamlets and temporary villages, 
•with many water-courses for cultivation in all this space 
ca&s 

Six coss from the Indus 

The coss in this distance seems a 
medium between the pucka of two 
coss and the kutcka of one and a half. 
The medium of one and three-quarter 
miles to each coss, deducting a tenth 
for windings, appears, after numer- 
ous comparisons, to bo just. This is 
alike applicable to all Upper Sinde 


Meerpooi . , 3 On the Indus Here Madarri crossed to 


Sehwan, and returned to Meerpoor 

Kazi-ca-Gote S') 

Swkrv/nd 11 

Haia 7 ^6 coss about two mile.s each j which, 

Khurdao 4 r deducting one in ten for windings of 

Muttari 4 fb® road, may be protracted 

Hydrabad 6 


Kliyrpoor 1 8 

(Sohrdh-ca- J 

Goomut 8 

Jtanipooi' 2 

(See route to it from Gurhur.) 

Hingore 5 

Bhi/ranapoo^' 5 

Huliam 1 

Kunjert'o 3 

Nosheyra 8 

Mora 7 

Shahpooni 3 

Boulutpoo^' 3 


Total. .. 145 coss 

Jessuhndi' to Ilchtiar Khan-ca-Gurhie. 


/A N . Thrae villages are all inhabited by Palliwal 
^vnrntr, (4 coss ) ^ Brahmins, and are in the tract tenned Kun- 

^ i r Katori, eight coss 

S ^ \ 5 Jessulme'r, is the chief town of 

Kaz 7 rmn,(o do ) j about forty villages.— N.B. All towns with 
the amx of si/rr have pools of water. 
Nohr^ 6 uThw.p 5 coss}-^od or desert throughout this space 
The castle of Nohur 13 of brick, and now belongs to Diodpotra, 
who captured it from the Bhattis of Jessulm^n About forty 
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huts and little cultivation. It is a phice of toll for the Kuttars 
or caravans, two rupees foi each camel-load of ghee, and 
four for one with sugar, half a lupee for each camel, and a 
third for an ox laden with grain 

Moreed Kote, (24 coss ) — Eooe or desert Bamgurh is four coss east 
of this 

Ikhtiar-ca-Gurhie, (15 coss ) — Rooe until the last four coss, or eight 
miles Thence the descent from the teebas or sand-hills to the 
valley of the Indus 

Total of this route, 79 coss /Miiar to Ahmedpoor. . . 18 coss 

Khanpoor.. .. 5 

Sooltanpoor . 8 

Jessulmm' to Sheo-Kottoroh, Klieraloo, Oliotun, Suggur-Parkv/r, 
Mittie, and retui'n to Jessuhnir 
Bahia, (3 coss ) — Thirty houses, Pokuina Bialiniins 
Akidh, (2 do. ) — Thirty houses, Cliohans, well and small tallao 
Chore, (a do ) — Sixt}' houses, mixed classes 

Beikote, (2 do ) — A small town of two hundred houses , belongs to 
the Jessulmer fisc or khalsa There is a little foit and gariison 
A taUao or pool excavated by the Palliwals, in which watei 
remains thioughout the year after much ram 
Sangur (6 coss) — NB This lOhteis to the east of that (following) 
by Cheencha, the most direct road to Bhalotra, and the one 
usually travelled , but the villages aie now desei-tcd 
Beasin', (2 coss ) — Foity houses, and tallao Beejoorde, 2 coss distant 
Mandaye (frontier), (2} coss ) — Two hundied and fifty houses Saheb 
Khan Sehifle with a bundled lioi.«e is stationed heie, the town 
is khalsa and the last of Jessulmer The iidge from Jessulmer 
is close to all the places on this loute to Mundaye 
Goongah, (4J- coss) — Thaiina, oi post of Jodpooi 
Sheo, (2 coss) — A laige town of thiee hundied houses, but many 
deseited, some thiough famine Chief of a distiict A Hakim 
lesides here from Jodpooi , collects the transit dues, aud pio- 
tects the countiy flora the depredations of the Sehiads 
Kottoroh, (3 coss ) — Toivn of five hundred bouses, of which only two 
hundred are now inhabited On the north-west side is a foit 
on the ridge A Rahtore chief lesides here. The district of Sheo 
Kottoroh was taken from the Bhattis of Jessulmer by the 
Rahtores of Jodpoor 

BeesaUao, (6 coss ) — In ancient times a considerable place ; now only 
fifty houses A fort on the ridge to the south-west, near two 
hundred feet high , connected with the Jessulmer ridge, but 
often covered by the lofty teebas of sand. 

Kheraloo, (7 coss ) — Capital of Kherd’hur, one of the ancient divi- 
sions of Maroost’haJi Two coss south of Beesallao crossed a pa.ss 
over the hills 


40 
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Chotun, (10 coss ) — An ancient city, now in rams, having at present 
only about eighty liouses, inhabited by the Sehr&& 

Banlcasirr, (11 coss) — Formerly a large city, now only about three 
hundred and sixty houses 


BhU-ca-bustee, (5 coss ) 1 
Chohan-ca-poora, (6 do ) j 


Few huts in each 


Nuggv,r, (3 coss ) — A large town, capital of Parkur, containing one 
thousand five hundred houses, of which one half are inhabited 


Kairei Kluin, Sehrde-ca-hustee, (18 coss ) — Thirty houses m the t'hul , 
wells, with water near the surface , three coss to the east the 
boundary of Sinde and the Chohan Raj 


Dhote-ca-poora, (15 coss) — A hamlet, Rajpoots, Bhils, and Sehraes. 


M%tti or Mittn-ca-kote, (3 coss) — A town of six hundred houses in 
Dhit, or the division of Omurkote belonging to Hydrabad , a 
lelative of whose prince, with the title of Nawab, resides here 
a place of great commerce, and also of transit for the caravans , 
a fortified mahl to the south-west. When the Shah of Cabul 
used to invade Sinde, the Hydrabad prince always took refuge 
heie with his family and valuables The sand-hills aie 
immensely high and formidable 


C'AaiZasi^r, (10 coss ) — Fourhundre;^ houses, inhabited by SehiAfe, 
Brahmins, Beejuranis, and Bunyas , a place of great importance 
to the transit trade 


Sumaicha-ca-bustee, (10 coss ) — Thul from Chailasirr 

Noor-Alli, Pan{-ca-Tir, (9 coss )^ixty houses of Charuns, Sooltano 
Rajpoots and Kaoreas, (qu the ancient Kaorea ?) water (pam- 
ca-tvr) plenty in the t'hul 

Jtoal, (5 coss ) — Twelve hamlets teimed bds, scattered round a tract 
of several coss, inhabited by different tribes, after whom they 
are named, as Soda, Sehri^ Kaorea, Brahmin, Banya and Sootar 
as Sodd-ca-bds, Sehrde-ca-bds, or habitations of the Sodas of 
the SehrA/ds, &;c , &c 

Baellie, (7 coss ) — One hundred houses , a dkanni, or collector of 
duties, resides here 

Oummh, (10 coss ) — Described in route from Omurkote to Jessulmer 

Rdidunoh, do 1 Forty houses, a lake foiinedby damming up 
the water. Aggur, or salt-paus 

Kottoroh, (9 coss ) 

Shco, (3 coss ) — ^The whole space from Nuggur to Sheo-Kottoroh is a 
continuous mass of lofty sand-hills (t’hvX-ca-teeba), scattered 
with hamlets (poorwas), in many parts affording abundant 
j>a.sture for flocks of sheep, goats, buffaloes, and camels ; the 
thvZ extends south to Noakote and Bulwar, about ten coss 
south of the former and two of the latter To the left of Noa- 
kote are the flats of Talpooia, or Lower Sinde 
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JessvZmer to Sheo^JKottoroh, Burmaw, Nuggut^Crooroh and 
Sooi-Bah 

Dhunno, (5 coss) — Two hundred houses of PalliwaJs, pool and 
wells ; ridge two to three hundred feethighj cultivation between 
the ridges 

Cheenclia, (J coss) — Small hamlet, Sirroh, half a coss east; ridge, 
low t’hul, cultivation. 

Jussorana, (2 coss ) — ^Thirty houses of Palliwals, as before , Keeta to 
the right half a coss 

Oonda, (1 coss) — ^Fifty houses of Palliwals and Jam Eajiioots; wells 
and pools , country as before 

Sangur, (2 coss ) — Sixty houses , only fifteen inhabited, the rest fled 
• to Smde dunng the famine of 1813, Chanins Giand t'kul 
commences 

Sangur-ca-taUao, coss )— Water remains generally eight months 

m the tallao or pool, sometimes the whole year. 

Beejorae, (1 J coss ) \ Between is the sand’h or boundary of Jessulmdr 
Khorael, (i do ) ) and Jodpoor Beejorae has one hundred and 
twenty houses of Palliwals ; wells and pools at both places. 
Rajarail, (1 coss ) — Seventy houses ; most deserted since famine. 
Gongah, (4 do ) — Hamlet of twenty huts ; bairas, or small wells 
and pools , to this the ridge and fhul intei mingle 
Shea, (2 coss ) — Capital of the district 
Weemlah, (4 coss ) — Forty houses , deserted 

Bhadko, (2 do ) — ^Four hundred houses; deseited. Thi.s is 'the 
third year of famine ’’ 

Kufoolri, (3 coss ) — Thirty huts, deseited , wells 
Julepah, (3 do ) — ^Twentj'- huts ; deserted 

Nuggur (Gooi'oo), (20 coss) — This is a large town on the west bank 
of the Loom liver, of four to five hundred houses, but many 
deserted since the famine, which has almost depopulated this 
region In 1813, the inhabitants were flying as far as the 
Ganges, and selling themselves and offspring into slavery to 
save life 

Barmair, (6 coss ) — A town of twelve hundred houses 
Gooroo, (2 do ) — West side of the Looni , town of seven hundred 
houses , the chief is styled Kana, and of the Chohan tube. 

Potto, (3 COBS ) — ^West side of river 
Fwttumo, (1 coss ) 1 ^ , „ 

Qadlo, (1 do ) j 

Runas, (3 do. ) — East side of rivei. 

Charuni (2 do ) — Seventy houses ; cast side. 
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Clieet'idwano, (2 coss ) — Town of three hundred houses ; east side of 
river; belonging to a Chohan chief, styled Bana. Sanchore 
seven coss to the south 

Rutoroh, (2 coss ) — East side of river ; deserted 
Hoteegong,{2 do. ) — South side of river, temple to Phoolmook- 
heswar Mahadeo 

Lhootoh, (2 coss ) \ North side. On the west side the t’hul is very 
Tappee, (2 do )) heavy ; east side is plain , both sides well 
cultivated. 

Lalpom'a, (1 coss.) — West side 
Soorpoora, (1 do. ) — Crossed nvei. 

Sunlotti, (2 do ) — ^Eighty houses, east side of nver 
Bhodteroo, (2 do. ) — East side , relation of the Rana resides here. 
B'arke, (4 coss ) — South side of nvei- ; Bhils and Sonigurras 
Karoe,{4! do ) — Sehrife 

P'dlanok, (2 coss ) — Large village , KoHs and Pithils 
Dhumidur, (3 coss) — Seven or eight hundred houses, nearly 
deserted, belonging to Sooe-Bah 

Bah, (4 coss) — Capital of Rana Nan-ayn Rao, Chohan prince of 
Vh-d-Bah 

Loonah, (5 coss ) — One hundred houses 
Sood, (7 coss.) — Residence of Chohan chief 

Bhalotm on the Looni river to Pokimi and Jessulmer 
Pa/tichbuddra, (3 coss.) — Bhalotra fair on the 11th Maug — continues 
ten days. Bhalotra has four to five hundred houses in the tract 
called Sdw^nchi , the ridge unites with Jhalore and Sewanoh. 
Panchbuddra has two hundred houses, almost aU deserted since 
the famine Here is the celebiated Agger, or salt-lake, yieldmw 
considerable revenue to the government 

Gopti. (2 coss ) — Forty houses , deserted ; one coss north of this the 
deep thul commences 

Patode, (4 coss ) — A considerable commercial mart ; four hundred 
houses ; cotton produced in great quantities. 

Seevaie, (4 coss ) — Two hundred houses, almost deserted. 

Seruroh, (1 coss)— Sixty houses. To Patode the tract is tei-med 
Sewanchi ; from thence Eend&vati, from the ancient lords of the 
Eendo tribe. 

Boongwo, (3 coss)'l Boongurro has seventy houses, Solankitullo 
Solankitullo, (4 do ) > four hundred, and Pongulli sixty Through- 
PongvM, (5 do ) J out sand-hills. This tract is called T’hu- 
laicha, and the Rahtores who inhabit it, T’hulaicha Rahtores. 
There are many of the Jit or Jat tribe as cultivators. Pongulli 
a Charun community. 
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Balcwrri, (5 coss ) — One hundred houses ; inhabited by Charuns. 
Bholsirr, (4 do. ) — Sixty houses, inhabited by Palliwal Brahmins. 
PoJcum, (4 do ) — From Bakurri commences the Pokum district 
all flat, and though sandy, no teehas or hills 

Odkanio, (6 coss) — Fifty houses , a pool, the south side. 

Lahti, (7 do ) — Three hundred houses ; Palliwal Brahmins. 


Sodacoor, (2 do ) 
Chandun, (4 do ) 




Sodacoor has thirty houses and Chandun flfty ; 
Palhwals Diy 'iiaUa at the latter ; water 
obtained by digging in its bed. 

BJtojka, (3 do ) — One coss to the left is the direct road to Basunki, 
seven coss fiom Chandun. 


Basunhi-talao, (5 coss ) — One hundred houses ; Palliwals 
Moklatt, (1^ coss) — Twelve houses; Pokurna Brahmins. 

Jessulmer, (4 do ) — From Pokum to Odhanio, the road is over a low 
ridge of rocks , thence to Lahti is a well-cultivated plain, the 
iidge being on the left A .small find intervenes at Sodacoor, 
thence to Chandun, plain From Chandun to Basunki the road 
again traverses the low ridge, increasing in height, and with 
occasional cultivation, to Jessulmer 


Bikan^' to Ilchhar Klmn-ca-Gurhie, on the Indus 


Nae-ca-bustee, (4 coss)"] 


Gujnair, 
Gooroh, 
Beet noise, 
Gtmjsirr, 
Narraye, 


(5 do ) 
(5 do ) 
(5 do, ) 
(8 do. ) 
(4 do ) J 


Sandy plains , water at all these villages. 
From Girajsiii, the Jessulmer frontier, 
the teehas or sand-hills commence, and 
continue moderate to Beekumpoor. 


Beekumpoor, 

Molmngurh, 


'I Beekumpoor to Mohungurh, roo J or desert 
coss.j r way, having considerable sand- 

[16do)J hiUs and jungle. 

Natchna, (16 coss ) — Teehas, or sand-hills throughout this space. 

Nam'a%e, (9 do ) — A Brahmin village. 

Nohur-cOi-Gurhie, (24 coss) — Deep rooJ or desert; the frontier 
garrison of Sinde ; the gurhie, or castle, held by Hadji Khan. 

Maned Kate, (24 coss.) — Booi, high sand-hills. 

Gurhie IJchtiar-Kkark-ca, (18 coss ) — The best portion of this through 
the Kutchi, or flats of the valley. Gurhie on the Indus. 

Total 147 coss, equal to 220^ miles, the coss being about a 
mile and a half each ; 200 English miles of horizontu distance 
to be protracted. 
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OF 

AMBER* OR DHOONDAR. 


CHAPTER I 

Designations given by Europeans to the principalities of Rajpootana. — Dhoondar 
knovm by the name of its capitals, Amber or Jeipoor. — The country of the 
CutehwaJuu an aggregate of conquests by the race so called. — Etymology of 
‘ Dhoondar.' — Origin of the Cutchwahas. — Reya Nal founds Nurwai — Dhola 
Rae expelled, and founds Dhoondar — Romantic legend of Dhcla RaJe. — Ris 
treachery to his benefactor, the Mecna lord of Khogong — Marries a daughter 
of a Birgoojur chief, and becomes his heir — Augments hu temtones, and 
transfers his government to Ramgurh — Marries a daughter of the prince of 
Ajrnei — Is hilled in battle with the Meenas. — Hts son Kankvl conquers 
Dhoondar — Maidul Roe conquers AmbSr, and other places — Conquests of 
Hoondeo — Of Koontul — Accession of Pujoon — Reflections on the aboriginal 
tribes at this period. — The Meena rcux. — Pvjoon marries the sister of Pirthi 
Raj of Dehli. — His military prowess. — Is killed at the rape of the princess of 
Ganouj — MalSsi succeeds. — His successors. — PirthiRaj creates the Barorhotris 
or twelve great fiefs of Amber, — He is assassinated. — Bafiarmull — The first to 
wait on the Mahomedan power. — Bhagwandas the first Rajpoot to give a 
daughter to the imperial house. — His daughter marries Jehangir, and gives 
birth to Khoosroo, — Accession of Maun Sing. — His power, intrigues, and 
death — Rao Bhao Maha. — Mvnsa Raja Jey Sing, brother of Roja Maun, suc- 
ceeds — Repairs the disgraces of his two predecessors, and renders immense 
services to the empire. — Is poisoned by hia son. — Ram Sing. — Bishen Sing 

By some conventional process, Europeans in India have adopted the 
habit of designating the principalities of Bajpootana by the names 

* This account of the Amb^r or Jeipoor state, is nearly what I communicated 
to the Marquis of Hastings in 1814-15 Amidst the multiplicity of objects 
which subsequently engaged my attention, I had deemed myself absolved from 
the necessity of enlarging upon it, trusting that a more competent pen would 
have superseded this Essay, there having been several pobtical authonties at 
that court since it was written. _ Being, however,^ unaware that anything has 
been done to develope its historical resources, which are more abundant than 
those of any other court of India, I think it right not to suppress this sketch, 
however imperfect. 
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of their respective capitals, instead of those of the countries Thus 
Marwar and Mewar are recognised under the titles of their chief 
cities, Jodpoor and Oodipoor , Kotah and Boondi ai’e denominations 
indiscriminately applied to Haravati, the general term of the region, 
■which IS rarely mentioned , and Dhoondar is hardly kno-wn by that 
denomination to Europeans, who refer to the state only by the names 
of its capitals. Amber or Jeipoor, the last of which is now universally 
used to designate the region inhabited by the Cutchwahas 

Like all the other Rajpoot states, the countiy of the Cutchwahas 
is an assemblage of communities, the territories of which have been 
■wrested from the abongmal tubes, or from independent chieftains, 
at various periods , and therefore the teim Bkooiidar, which was 
only one of their earhest acquisifaons, had scarcely a title to impose 
its name upon the aggregate The etyiaology of Dhoondar is from 
a once celebrated sacrificial mount (dJhoond.) on the western frontier, 
near Kahk Jobnair.* 

The Cutchwaha or Cutchwa race claims descent from Cush, the 
second son of Rama, King of Koshula, whose capital was Ayodhia, 
the modem Oude Cush, or some of his immediate oflTspring, is said 
to have migrated from the parental abode, and erected the celebrated 
castle of Rhotas, or Rohitas.^f on the Soane, whence, in the lapse of 
several generations, another distinguished scion, Raja Nal, migrated 
westward, and in S 351, or AD 295, founded the kingdom and city 
of Nuiwar, or classically, Nishida| Some of the traditional chroni- 
cles record intermediate places oi domicile pnor to the erection of 

• The traditional history of the Chohans asserts, that this mount -was the 
place of penance (ia^iaaya) of their famed king Beesildeo of Ajm6r, who, for 
his oppression of his subjects, was transformed into a Edkus, or Demon, m 
which condition he continued the e'vil work of his former existence, ‘ devourmg 
his subjects’ (as literally expressed), until a mand-child offered himself as a 
■victim to appease his msatiable appetite The knguage of innocent affection 
made its way to the heart of the Rdktis, who recognized his offspnng, and 
winged his flight to the Jumna It might be worth while to excavate the 
^hoond of the transformed Chohan king, which I have some notion -will prove 
to be his sepulchre. 

t Were this celebrated abode searched for inscriptions, they might throw 
light on the history of the descendants of Kama. 

t Prefixed to a descriptive sketch of the city of Nurwar (which I may 
append), the year S 361 is given for its foundation by Raja but whether 
obtained from an mscnption or historical legend, I know not. It, however, 
corroborates, in a remarkable manner, the number of descents from Nal to 
Dhola Ra6, im , thirty-three, which, calculated according to the best data (see 
VoL I, p. 49), at twenty-two years to a reign, -will m^e 726 years, which 
subtracted from 1023, the era of Dhola Kae’s migration, leaves 297, a difference 
of only fifty-four years between the computed and settled eras , and if we 
allowed only twenty-one years to a reign, instead of twenty-two, as proposed m 
aU long Imes above twenty-five generations, the difference would be tnfiing. 

We may thus, ■without hesitation, adopt the date 351, or A D 295, for the 
period of Raja Nal, whose history is one of the grand sources of dehght to the 
bards of Rajpootana. The poem rehearsing his adventures under the title of 
Nal and Damyantu (fam. Nal-Dummun), was translated into Persian at 
Akber’s command, by Fiezi, brother of Abulfazil, and has smce been made 
kno^wn to the admirers of Sanscrit literature by Professor Bopp of Berhn. 
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this famed city first, the town of Lahar, in the heart of a tract yet 
named Cutchwagar, or region (gar) of the Cutchwahas , and secondly, 
that of Gwalior Be this as it may, the descendants of Raja Nal 
adopted the affix of Pal (which appeais to he the distinguishing 
epithet of all the eaily Rajpoot tubes), until Soia Sing (thiity-thiid 
ill descent fiom Nal), whose son, Dhola Rae, was expelled the pater- 
nal abode, and in S 1023, A,D 967, laid the foundation of the state 
of Dhoondar 

A family, which traces its lineage from Rama of Koshula, Nala of 
Nishida, and Dhola the lover of Maiom, may be allowed ‘ the boast 
of heraldry ’ and in lernembiance of this descent, the Cushites of 
India celebrate with great solemnity ‘ the annual feast of the sun,’ 
on which occasion a stately car, called the chariot of the sun (Surya 
rat’ha), drawn by eight hoises, is bi ought fioni the temple, and the 
descendant of Ramesa, ascending theiein, perambulates his capital 

A case of simple usurpation originated the Cutchwaha state of 
Amber, but it would be contrary to precedent if this event were 
un tinged with romance As the episode, while it does not violate 
probability, illustrates the condition of the aboriginal tubes, wo do 
not exclude the tiadition On the death of Soia Sing, piince of 
Nurwar, his biotber usurped the government, depriving the infant, 
Dhola Rad, of hia inheritance. His mother, clothing herself in mean 
apparel, put the infant in a basket, which she placed on her head, 
and travelled westward until she reached the town of Khogono- 
(within five miles of the modern Jeipoor), then inhabited by the 
Meenas. Distressed with hunger and fatigue, she had placed her 
precious burthen on the ground, and was plucking some wild benies, 
when she observed a hooded serpent rearing its form over the basket 
She uttered a shriek, which atti-acted an itinerant Brahmin, who 
told her to be under no alarm, but rather to rejoice at this certain 
indication of future greatness in the boy But the emaciated parent 
of the founder of Amber replied, “ What may be in futurity I heed 
“ not, while I am sinking with hunger ,” on which the Biahmm put 
her in the way to Khogong, where he said her necessities would be 
relieved Taking up the basket, she reached the town, which is 
enciicled by hills, and accosting a female, who happened to be a 
slave of the Meena chieftain, begged any menial employment for 
food By diiectionof the Meena Rani, she was entertained wnth 
the slaves One day she was ordered to piepare dinner, of which 
Ralunsi, the Meena Raja, partook, and found it so superior to his 
usual fare, that he sent for the cook, who related her story. As 
soon as the Meena chief discovered the rank of the illustiious fugitive, 
he adopted her as his sister, and Dhola Rae as his nephew. When 
the boy had attained the age of Rajpoot manhood (fourteen), he was 
sent to Dehh,* with the tribute of Khogong, to attend instead of 
the Meena The young Cutchwaha lemamed thei e five years, when 
he conc eived the idea of usurping his benefactor’s authority Having 

* The Tuar tube were then suiueme lords ot India. 
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consulted the Meena d’hdcU* or bal’d, as to the best means of execut- 
ing his plan, he recommended him to take advantage of the festival 
of the Deimli, when it is customary to perform the ablutions en 
masse, m a tank Having brought a few of his Rajpoot brethren 
fiom Dehli, he accomplished his object, filling the reservoirs in which 
the Meenas bathed with their dead bodies The treacherous bard 
did not escape , Dhola Rae put him to death with his own hand, 
observmg, “ he who had proved unfaithful to one master, could not 
“ be tmsted by another ” He then took possession of Khogong 
Soon after, he repaired to Deosai, a castle and district ruled by an 
independent chief of the Birgoojui tribe of Rajpoots, whose daughter 
he demanded in marriage " How can this be,” said the Birgoojur, 
" when we are both Suiyavansi, and one hundred geneiations have 
“ not yet separated us But being convinced that the necessary 
number ot descents had inteivened, the nuptials took place, and as 
the Birgoojur had no male issue, he resigned his power to bis son-in- 
law With the additional means thus at his disposal, Dhola deter- 
mined to subjugate the Seroh tribe of Meenas, whose chief, Rao Natto, 
dwelt at Mauch Again he was victorious, and deeming his new 
conquest bettei adapted for a tesidence than Khogong, he tiansfeiTed 
his infant government thither changing the name of Mauch, in 
honoui of his gieat ancestor, to Ramguih 

Dhola subsequently mairied the daughter of the prince of Ajmer, 
whose name was Maroni Returning on one occasion with her from 
visiting the shrine of Jumwalii Mata, the whole force of the Meenas 
of that legion assembled, to the miinbei of eleven tliousand, to 
opjiose his passage thiough then countiy Dhola gave them battle ■ 
but after slajung vast nuinbem of his foes, he was himself killed, 
and his followers fled. Maioni escaped, and boie a posthumous child, 
who was named Kankul, and who conquered the countiy of Dhoondar. 
His son, Maidul Rao, made a conquc'.t of Amber fiom the Soasawut 
Meenas, the residence of then chief, named Bhatto, who had the 
title of Rao, and was head of the Meena confedeiation He also 
subdued the Nandla Meenas, and added the district of Gatoor-Gatti 
to his teriitoiy. 

Hoondeo succeeded, and, like his predecessoi s, continued the warfare 
against the Meenas He was succeeded by Koontul, whose sway 
extended over all the hill tubes round his capital Having deter- 
mined to proceed to Bhutwar, where a Chohan prmce resided, in 
order to many his daughtei, his Meena subjects, remembering the 

* D’fiadi, dlkoli, <l!hJom, Jdegd, are all terms for the bards or minstrels of the 

1iXlb@Sa 

t The Bireoojur tnbe claims descent fiom Lava or LSo, the elder son of 
Rama As mey trace fifty-six descents from Kama to Vicraraa, and ttirty-three 
fiom Kaja Nala to Dhola Eae, we have only to calculate the number of gene- 
rations between Vicrama and Nal, to ascertam whether Dhola's genealogist 
went on good grounds It was in S. 351 that Kaja Nal erected Nurwa^ 
which, at twenty-two years to a reign, gives sixteen to be added to fifty-six, and 
this added to thirty-thi’ee, is equal to one hundred and five generations from 
Kama to Dhola Kae. 


41 
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former fatality, collected from all quarters, demanding that, if he 
went beyond the boidera, he should leave the standards aud iiakaiias 
of sovereignty m their custodj^ Koontul refusing to subimt, a battle 
ensued, in which the Meenas were defeated with gieat slaughtei, 
which secured his rule thioughout Dhoondar 

Koontul was succeeded by Pujoon, a name well knoivn to the 
chivalrous Rajpoot, and immortalized by Chund, in the poetic history 
(Rdsd) of the emperor Pirthi Raj Before, however, we proceed 
further, it may be convenient to give a sketch of the power aud 
numbers of the indigenous tubes at this period 

We have already had frequent occasion to observe the tendency 
of the aboriginal tubes to emerge from bondage and depression, 
which has been seen in Mewar, Kotah, and Boondi, and is now 
exemplified in the use of the CuteWabas in Dhoondar The original, 
pure, unmixed race of Meenas, Mynas, or Mamas, of Dhoondar, were 
styled Puchwaria, and subdivided into five grand tribes Their 
original home was in the range of mountains called Kdh-kho, extend- 
ing from Ajmei nearly to the Jumna, where they erected Amber, 
consecrated to Amba, the uni vernal mother, oi, as the Meenas style 
her, Gliatta Rani, ‘ Queen of the pass ’ In this range was Khogong, 
Mauch, and many other large towns, the chief cities of communities 
But even so late as Raja Baharmull Cutchwaha, the cotemporary of 
Babei and Hemayoon, the Meenas had retained or regained great 
power, to the mortification of their Rajpoot superiors One of these 
independent communities was at the ancient city of Naen, destroyed 
by Baharmull, no doubt with the aid of his Mogul connexions An 
old histoiieal distich thus records the power of the Meena princes of 
Naeii 

“ Bawim kote cluipun dunvasa 
“ Myna mwrd, NoJen ca Raja 
“ Bom'o laj Naen ko 
“ Jub bhoos tnyn bhuUo mango ” 

That is, “ There Avere fifty-two sti-ong-holds,*'‘ and fifty-six gates 
“ belonging to the manly Myna, the Raja of Naen, ivhose sovereignty 
“of Nadn was extinct, when even ofehaff (bhoos) he took a share ” If 
this is not an exaggeration it would appear- that, during the distrac- 
tions of the first Islamite dynasties ofDehli, the Meenas had attained 
their piimitive importance Certainly from Pujoon, the vassal chief- 
tain of Pirthi Raj, to Baharmull, the cotemporary of Baber, the 
Cutchwahas had but little increased their territory When this latter 
piince destroyed the Meena sovereignty of Naen, he levelled its half- 
hundred gates, and erected the town of Lowain (now the residence 
of the Rajawut chief) on its rums. 

A distinction is made in the orthography and pronunciation of the 
designation of this race : Myna, or Mama, meaning the oMil, or 

* Note 18 ‘ a fortress but it may be apphed simply to the number of bastions 
of NaAn, which in the number of its gates might nval Thebes Lowain, built 
on its mins, contains three thousand houses, and has eighty-four townships 
dependent on it. 
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‘ unmixed class,’ of which there is now but one, the Ooscm’ci , while 
Meena is that applied to the mixed, of which they reckon barapdl* 
or twelve communities, descended fioin Rajpoot blood, as Chohan, 
Tiiai, Jadoon, Pur]hai,Cutchwalia, Solanld, Sankla, Ghelote, &c,and 
these are subdivided into no less than five thousand two hundred 
distinct clans of which it is the duty of the Jaega, Dholi, or Dhom, 
their genealogists, to keep account The unmixed Oosarra stock is 
now exceedmgly raie, while the mixed races, spread over all the hilly 
and mtricate regions of cential and western India, boast of their 
descent at the expense of “ legitimac 3 ^ ” These facts all tend strongly 
to piove that the Rajpoots weie conquerors, and that the moun- 
taineers, whether Kolis, Bhils, Mynas, Goands Sainas oi Saijas, aie 
the indigenous inhabitants of India This subject will be fully 
treated heieafter,in a separate chaptei devoted to the Meena tribes, 
then religion, manneis, and customs 

Let us leturn to Pujoon, the sixth in descent from the exile of Nur- 
war, who was deemed of sufficient consequence to obtain in mamage 
the sistei of Pu'thi Raj, the Cliohan empeioi of Dchli, an honour 
pcihaps attributable to the splendoui of Pujoon’s descent added to 
his gieat personal nieiit The chivalrous Chohan, who had assembled 
aiound him one hundied and eight chiefs of the highest rank 
in India, assigned a conspicuous place to Pujoon, who commanded a 
division of that monaich’s armies in many of his most important 
battles Pujoon twice signalized himself in invasions from the north, 
in one of which, when he commanded on the fiontiei, he defeated 
Shabudm in the Kliybei Pass, and pni&ued him towards Gazni His 
valoui mainly contributed to the conquest of Mahoba, the country of 
the Chundciils, of which he was loft govemoi , and ho was one of the 
sixty-foui chiefs who with a chosen body^ of then letameis, enabled 
Piithi Ra] to carry' off the princess of Canouj In this scivice, covei- 
ing the letieat of his liege loid, Pujoon lost his life, on the first of 
the five daj's’ continuous battle Pujoon was conioined with Govind 
Gehlote, a chief of the Mewar house , — both fell togethei Chund, 
the bald, thus desciibes the last houis of the Cutchwaha piince : 
“ When Govind fell, the foe danced uith joj : then did Pujoon 
thundei on the cuitain of fight with both hands he plied the Jeary 
(sword) on the heads of the baibaiian Foiii hundicd lushed upon 
him , but the five brothers in aims, Kehuii, Peepa, and Boho, with 
Narsing and Cuclira, supported him Speais and daggers ai e plied — 
heads roll on the plain — blood flows in streams Pujoon assailed 
Itimad , but as his head rolled at his feet, ho received the Khan’s 
lance in his breast, the Coorma"!- fell in the field, and the Apsaias 

* Pal IS the term for a conuniinity of any of the aboriginal mountam races ; 
its import IS a ‘ deile,’ or alley,’ htlcd for cultivation and defence It is 
piobable that Pohgar may be <i corruption of Paligar, ortlie region {qat) of 
these Pdls Pahta, Bhilita, Philita, are terms used by the learned for the Bhll 
tnbes. Mama oi Myna, Maira, Mairote, all designate mountameers, iromMair, 
or Mn , .1 hill 

+ Coorma, oi Cm/Ju'w, are syiiommous tenns, and indi'^cnimnately apphed 
to the Rajpoots of Ajmer , meaning ‘ tortoise.’ 
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disputed for the hero. Whole lines of the northmen strew the plain ; 
many a head did Mahadeo add to his chaplet * When Pujoon and 
Govind feU, one watch of the day remained To rescue his £dn came 
Palhan, hke a tiger loosed from his chain The ari’ay of Canouj fell 
back , the cloud-like host of Jeichund turned its head The brother 
of Pujoon, with his son, performed deeds like Cama . but both fell 
in the field, and gained the secret of the sun, whose chariot advanced 
to conduct them to his mansion 

“ Ganga shrunk with affright, the moon quivered, the DigpS,ls 
howled at their posts: checked was the advance of Canouj, and in 
the pause the Coorma performed the last rites to his sire (Pujoon), 
who broke in pieces the shields of Jeichund Pujoon was a buckler 
to his loid, and numerous his gifts of the steel to the heroes of 
Canouj • not even by the bard can his deeds be described He 
placed his feet on the head of Shesndg, he made a waste of the 
forest of men, nor dared the sons of the mighty approach him. 
As Pujoon fell, he exclaimed, ‘ one hundred years are the limit of 
man’s life, of which fifty are lostm mght, and half this in childhood , 
but the Almighty taught me to wield the biand ’ As he spoke, even 
in the arms of Yama, he beheld the arm of his boy playing on the 
head of the foeman His paiting soul was satisfied . seven wounds 
fioin the swoid had Males! received, whose steed was covered with 
wounds ■ mighty were the deeds performed by the son of Pujoon.” 

This Males!, in whose praise the bai-d of Pirthi Baj is so lavish, 
succeeded (according to the chronicle) his father Pujoon in the Kaj 
of Ambdr There is little said of him in the transciipt in my posses- 
sion Theie are, however, abundance of tiaditional couplets to 
prove that the successors of Pujoon were not wanting in the chief 
duties of the Rajpoot, the exercise of his sword. One of these men- 
tions his having gained a victory at Bootrahi over the prince of 
Mandoo 

* The chaplet of the god of war is of skulls , his drinking cup a senu- 
cianium 

t I give this chiefly for the concluding coimlct, to see how the Rajpoots 
apphed the word Khoten to the lands beyond Cabul, where the great Raja 
Maun commanded as Akber’s lieutenant . 

“ Pallmn, Pujoon jeelc, 

“ Mahoha, Canouj lurri, 

“ Mandoo Malinjeete, 

“ Rdr Rootrah% ca 
“ Raj Btuiqumndasjeete, 

“ Mowasi luT 
“ Raja Maun Singjeete, 

“ Khoten /oiy doobahi ” 

‘‘ PaUiun and Piyoon were victonous , 

“ Fought at Mahoba and Canouj , 

“ Mal&l conquered Mandoo , 

“ In the battle of Rootrahi, 

“ Raja Bhagwandas vanqmshed 
“ In the Mowasi (fastnesses, probably, of Mew4t), 

'• Raj Maun Sing was victonous , 

“ {Subjugating the army of Khoten.” 
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We shall pass over the intermediate princes from Males! to Pirthi 
Baj, the eleventh in descent, with a bare enumeration of their names: 
viz, Maldsi, Beejul, Eajdco, Keelun, Kontul, Joonsi, Oodikum, Nur- 
sing, Bunbeer, Oodharun, Chandrasen, Pirthi Eaj 

Pirthi Eaj had seventeen sons, twelve of whom reached man’s 
estate To them and their successors in perpetuity he assigned 
appanages, styled the bara Icotri, or ‘ twelve chambers’ of the Cutch- 
w^aha house The poition of each was necessarily very limited; 
some of the descendants of this hereditary aristocracy now hold 
estates equal in magmtude to the pnncipality itself at that period. 
Previous, however, to this perpetual settlement of Cutchwaha fiefs, 
and indeed intermediately between Males! and Putin Raj, a disjunc- 
tion of the junior branches of the royal family took place, which led 
to the foundation of a power for a long time exceeding m magnitude 
the parent state This was in the time of Oodikum, whose son 
Baloji, left bis father’s house, and obtained the town and small 
distnct of Amiutsir, which in time devolved on his grandson 
Shekhji, and became the nucleus of an extensive and singular con- 
federation, known by the name of the founder, Shekhavati, at this day 
covering an area of nearly ten thousand square miles As this 
subject will be discussed in its proper place, we shall no longer dwell 
on it, but proceed with the posterity of Pirthi Raj, amongst the few 
incidents of whose hfe, is mentioned his meiitorious pilgrimage to 
DeuJul,* near the mouth of the Indus But even this could not save 
him from foul assassmation, and the assassin was his oivn son, Bheem, 
“ whose countenance (says the chromcle) was that of a demon ” The 
record is obscure, but it would appear that one pamcide was pumshed 
by another, and that Aiskum, the son of Bheem, was instigated by 
his brethren to put their father to death, and “ to expiate the crime 
“ by pilgrimage ” j* In one list, both these monsters are enumerated 
amongst the " anomted” of Amher, but they are generally omitted in 
the genealogical chain, doubtless from a feehng of disgust 

Baharmull was the first prince of Amb& who paid homage to the 
Mahomedan power He attended the fortunes of Baber, and received 
from Hemayoon (previous to the Pathan usurpation) the munsub of 
five thousand as Raja of Amb^* 

Bhagwandas, son of Baheirmull, became still more intimately allied 
with the Mogul dynasty He was the friend of Akber, who saw the 
full value of attaching such men to his throne By what arts or 
influence he overcame the scruples of the Cutchwaha Rajpoot we 
know not, unless by appealing to his avarice or ambition ; but the 

* ‘ The temple the Dehed of the Mahomedan tnbeb . the Bajpoot seat of 
power of the Bajas of Smde, when attacked by the caliphs of Bagdad 

+ The (hronicle says of this Aiskum, that on his return, the king (Baber or 
Hemayoon), gave him the title of Baja of Nurwar These states have contmued 
occasionally to furmsh representatives, on the extmction of the hne of either. 
A very conspicuous instance of this occurred on the death of Baja Juggut Sing, 
the last pnnce of Ambdr, who dying without issue, an intrigue was set on foot, 
and a son of the ex-pnuce ol Nuiwar was placed on the gad! of Ambdr. 
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name of Bhagwandas is execrated as the first who sullied Eajpoot 
puiity by matrimonial alliance witli the Islamite. His daughter 
espoused Prince Selim, afterwards Jehangir, and the fruit of the 
marriage was the u nf ortunate Khoosroo.* * * § 

Maun Sing, nephew^ and successor of Bhagwandas, was the most 
brilliant character of .Cher’s court As the emperor’s lieutenant, he 
was entrusted with the most arduous duties, and added conquests to 
the empire from Khoten to tlie ocean Orissa was subjugated by 
him,J Assam humbled and made tributary, and Cabul mamtained in 
her allegiance He held in succession the governments of Bengal 
and Behar,§ the Dekhan and Cabul Eaja Maun soon pioved to 
Akber that his pohey of strengthening his throne by Bajpoot 
alliances was not without hazard ; these alliances introducing a direct 
influence in the state, which fiequently thwarted the views of the 
sovereign So powerful was it, that even Akber, m the zenith of 
his power, saw no other method of dimmishing its force, than the 
cxeciable but common expedient of Asiatic despots — poison it has 
been already related how the Emperor’s attempt recoiled upon him 
to his destruction.!! 

Akber was on his death-bed when Baja Maun commenced an 
intngue to alter the succession in favour of his nephew, Prmce 
Khoosroo, and it was probably m this predicament that the monarch 
had recourse to the only safe policy, that of seeing the ciown fixed 
on the head of Selim, afterwards Jehangir The conspiracy for the 
time was quashed, and Baja Maun was sent to tlie government of 
Bengal , but it broke out again, and ended in the perpetual impri- 


* It is pleasing to find almost all these outlines of Eajpoot history confirmed 
by Mahomedan writers It was in A H. 993 (A D 1586) that this marriage 
took place Three generations of Cutchwahas, mz., Bhagwandas, his adopted 
son Raja Maun, and giandson, were all serving in the imperial army with 
great distinction at this time Raja Maun, though styled hoonwar, or heir 
apparent, is made the most conspicuous He quelled a rebellion headed by the 
emperor’s brother, and while Bhagwandas commanded under a prince of the 
blood against Cashmeie, Maun Sing overcame an insurrection of the Afghans 
at Khyber , and his son was m^e viceroy of Cabul — see Bnggs’ Fenshta, 
Vol II, p 258, et seq 

+ Bhagwandas had three brothers, Soorut Sing, Madoo Sing, and Juggut 
Sing , Maun Sing was son of the last 

t Fenshta confirms this, saying he sent one hundred and twenty elephants 
to the king on this occasion — ^Bnggs’ Fenshta, Vol II, p. 268 

§ Fenshta confirms this likewise According to this historian, it was while 
Maun was yet only hoonwar, or heir apparent, that he was invested with the 
governments of “ Behar, Hajipoor, and Patna,” the same year (A D. 1589) that 
his uncle Bhagwandas died, and that following the birth of pnnee Khoosroo 
by the daughter of the Cutchwaha prmce, an event celebrated (says Ferishta) 
with great rejoicings See Bnggs’ Ferishta, Vol II, p 261. Col Bnggs has 
allowed the similarity of the names Khoosroo and Khoomm to betray him into 
a shght error, in a note on the former prince. It was not Khoosroo, but 
Khoomm, who succeeded his father J6hanglr, and was fatW to the monster 
Arungzcb, (note, p 261) Khoosroo was put to death by Khoorum, afterwards 
Shah Jehan 

II Annals of R.ijast’han, Vol. I, p. 296. 
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Sonment of Khoosroo,'*^ and a dreadful death to his adherents Eaja 
Maun was too wise to identify himself with the rebellion, though he 
stimulated his nephew, and he was too powerfiil to be openly pumshed, 
being at the head of twenty thousand Bajpoots , but the native 
chromele mentions that he was amerced by J^angir in the incredi- 
ble sum of ten craves, or millions sterling According to the Maho- 
medan liLstonan, Kaja Maun died m Bengal,’)- A H 1024, (AD 1615), 
while the chronicle says he was slam in an expedition against the 
Ehilji tnbe in the north, two yeans later J 

Rao Bhao Sing succeeded Ins father, and was invested by the 
Emperor with the Pimj-hmari, or dignity of a legionaiy chief of 
live thousand He was of weak mtellect, and ruled a iew yeais 
■without distinction He died in AH 1030 of excessive dnnkmff 

Maha succeeded, and in like manner died fi-om dissipated habits 
These unworthy successors of Raja Maun allowed theprmces of Jod- 
poor to take the lead at the imperial court At the instigation of 
the celehiated Joda Bae (daughter of Rae Smg of Bikanei ), the Raj- 
pootni wife of Jahangir, Jey Smg, grandson of Juggut Sing (brother 
of Maun), was raised to the throne of Amber, to the no small 
jealousy, says the chronicle, of the favourite queen, Noor Jehan It 
relates that the succession was settled bj* the Empeior and the 
Rajpootni in a conference at the balcony of the seiaglio, where the 
Emperor saluted the youth below as Raja of Amb&, and commanded 
him to make his salaam to Joda Ba^, as the source of this honour. 
But the customs of Rajwana could not be broken • it was contraiy 
to etiquette for a Rajpoot chief to salaam, and he replied : “ I will do 
“ this to any lady of your majesty’s family, but not to Joda Bae 
upon which she good-naturedly laughed, and called out, “ It matters 
“ not , I give you the raj of Ambei ” 

Jey Smg, the Mirza Raja, the title by which he is best known, 
restored by his conduct the renown of the Cutchwaba name, which 
had been tarnished by the two unworthy successors of Raja Maun. 
He performed great services to the empire during the reign of 
Aiungzeb, who bestowed upon him the munsub of six thousand. 
He made prisoner the celebrated Sevaji, whom he conveyed to court, 
and aftei wards, on finding that his pledge of safety was likely to be 
broken, was accessory to his liberation. But this instance of magna- 
nimity was more than counterbalanced by his treachery to Dara, m 
the war of succession, which crushed the hopes of that brave prince. 
These acts, and their consequences, produced an unconquerable 
haughtiness of demeanour, which determined the tyranmeal Arungz^b 
to destroy him The chronicle says he had twenty-two thousand 
Rajpoot cavah-y at his disposal, and twenty-two great vassal chiefs, 

* He 'vras afterwards assassinated by order of Shah Jehan. See How’s 
Fenshta, Vol III, Chap. I, p. 63. 

t Dow, VoL nl, p. 46 ; the chronicle says in S 1699, or AD. 1613. 

X An account of the life of Baja Maun would fill a volume , there are ample 
matenals at Jeipoor 
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who commanded under him , that he would sit with them in durbar, 
holdmo' two glasses, one of which he called Dehli, the other Satarra, 
and dulling one to the giound, would exclaim, “ there goes Satarra ; 
“ the fate of Dehli is in my right hand, and this with like facility I 
“ can cast away ” These vaunts reaching the Emperoi’s ear, he had 
recourse to the same diabolical expedient which ruined Marwai, of 
makiii'J a son the assassin of his father He promised the succession 
to the gadi of Ambdr to Keerut Sing, younger son of the Eaja, to 
the prejudice of his elder brother Ram Sing, if he effected the hoirid 
deed The wieteh having perpetiated the crime by mixing poison 
in his father’s opium, returned to claim the investiture : but the 
king only gave him the district of Kamah. From this period, says 
the chronicle, Amber declined 

Pam Sing, who succeeded, had the munsuh of four thousand 
conferred upon him, and was sent against the Assamese Upon his 
death, Bisheii Sing, whose munsiib was further leduced to tlie grade 
of three thousand, succeeded , but he enjoyed the dignity only a 
short period 


CHAPTER II 

Sovne Jey Sing succeeds —Joins die party of Azim Shah —Ambh' sequestrated. 
— Jey Sing expedsthe imperial gartuon — llw character — Uis astronomical 
knowledge — Uis conduct during the troubles of the empire. — Anecdote illus- 
trative of the evils of polygamy.— Limits of the raj of A mbh- at the accession of 
Jey Sing — The new city of Jeipoor — Conquest of Ragore and Deoti — 
Incidents illustrative of Rajpoot character — Jey Sing’s habit of inebrvatvmi — 
The virtues of his character. — Contemplates the rite of Aswomedha. — Dts- 
persion of his valuable manuscripts. — His death, — Some of his wives and 
concubines become satis on his pyre, 

Jey II, better known by the title of Sowad Jey Sing, in contradis- 
tinction to the first prince of this name, entitled the “ Mirza Raja,” 
succeeded in S. 1755 (AD 1699), in the forty-fourth year of 
Arungzdb’s leign, and within six years of that monarch’s death. He 
served with distinction in the Dekhan, and in the war of succession 
attached himself to the pnnce Bedar Bukb, son of Azim Shah, 
declared successor of Arungzdb ; and with these he fought the battle 
of Dholpoor, which ended in their death and the elevation of Shah 
Alum Bahadoor Shah For this opposition Amhdr was sequestrated, 
and an imperial governor sent to take posses.sion , but Jey Sing 
entered his estates, swoid m hand, drove out the king’s garrisons, 
and formed a league with Ajit Sing of Marwar for their mutual 
preservation 

■ It would be tedious to pursue this celebrated Rajpoot through his 
desultory military career during the forty-four years he occupied the 
gthdi of Ambdr , enough is aheady known of it fiom its combination 
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with the Annals of Mewar and Boondf, of which house he was the 
implacable foe Although Jey Sing mixed in all the troubles and 
warfare of this long pciiod ot anaichy, when the tluone of Timoor 
was lapidly crumbling into dust, bis reputation as a soldier would 
never have handed down his name with honour to postenty ; on the 
contiarj", his courage had none of the fire which is requisite to make 
a Eaipoot hero , though his tilents foi civil goveinraent and court 
intiigue, in which he was the Machiavelh of his day, were at that 
peiiod far moie notable auxiliaries 

As a statesman, legislatoi, and man of science, the chai’acter of 
Sowae Jey Sing is worthy of an ample delineation,* which would 
correct our opinion of the genius and capacity of the piinces 
of Ra]pootana, of whom we aie apt to form too low an 
estimate He was the foundei ot the new capital, named aftei 
him Jeipoor, oi Jemuggiii, which became the seat of science 
and ait, and eclipsed the moie ancient Ambei, with which the forti- 
fications of the modern city unite, although the extremity of the one 
i^, SIX miles fiom the other Jeipoor is the only city m India built 
upon a regular plan, with streets bisecting each other at light 
angles The meiit of the design and execution is assigned to Vedy- 
adliar, a native ot Bengal, one of the most emment coadjutors of the 
piince in all his scientific puisuits, both astronomical and histoiical 
Almost all the Rajpoot piinces have a smattering of astionomy, or 
lather of its spurious lektion, astiology , but Jey Sing went deep, 
not only into the theoiy, but the practice of the science, and was so 
esteemed foi his knowledge, that he was entrusted by the emperor 
Mahomed Shah with the lofoimatioii of the calendar He had 
elected observatories with instiuments of his own invention at Dehli, 
Jeipoor, Oojein, Benaies, and Mat’hura, upon a scale of Asiatic 
giandeur , and their lesults were so correct as to astonish the most 
learned He had previously used such insti uments as those of Ulug 
Beg (the roj'al astronomei of Samarcatid), which failed to answer his 
expectations From the observations ot seven years at the various 
observatories, he constructed a set of tables While thus engaged, 
he learned thiough a Portuguese missionary. Padre Manuel, the 
piogi’ess which his favourite puisuit was makiug in Portugal, and he 
sent “ several skilful persons along with bim”f to the couit ot 
Emanuel The king of Poitugal despatched Xavier de Silva, who 

* For such a sketch, the matenals of the Amb6r court are abundant , to 
instance only the Calpach ooma, a miscellaneous diary, in which everything of 
note was written, and a collection entitled Ek sek noh goon J tg Sing co, or ‘ the 
one hundred and mne actions of Jey Sing,’ of which I have heard several 
narrated and noted. His volununous correspondence with all the pnnees and 
chiefs of lias tune would alone repay the trouble of translation, and ■would 
thiow a more perfect light on the manners and feelings of his countrymen than 
the most laborious lucubrations of any European I possess an autograph 
letter of this pnnee, on one of the most important events of Indian history at 
this penod, the deposal of Ferochs^r It was addressed to the Eana 

t It womdbe woith ascert<iimug whether the archives of Lisbon refer to this 
tircunistance 
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communicated to tlie Rajpoot pnnee the tables of De la Hire * “ On 
" examining and compaiing the calculations of tliese tables (says the 
“ Rajpoot piince) with actual obseivation,it appeared there was an 
“ error in the foiiner, in assigning the moon’s place, of half a degi ee , 
“ although the eiror in the other planets was not so great, yet the 
“ tunes of solai and lunar eclipses Aef found to come out later or 
“ earlier than the tiuth by the fourth part of a ghurry, or fifteen puls 
“ (six minutes of time) ” In like manner, as he found fault with the 
instruments of brass used by the Tooikf astronomer, and which he 
con]cotuies must have been such as weie used by Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy, so he attributes the inaccuracies of De la Hire’s tables to 
instruments of “inferior diameteis” The Rajpoot prince might 
justly boast of his instiuments With that at Dehli, he, in AD. 
1729, determined the obliquity of the ecliptic to be 23“ 28' ; within 
28" of what it was deteimined to be, the year following, by Godin. 
His geneial accuiacy was further put to the test in AD 1793, by 
our scientific coniitiyinan. Dr W Hunter, who compared a senes of 
observations on the latitude of Oojein with that established by the 
Rajpoot prince The diflerenee was 24" , and Dr H. does not 
depend on his own observations within 15" Jey Sing made the 
latitude 23“ 10' N , Dr Hunter, 23“ 10' 24" N 

Fiom the results of his vaned observations, Jey Sing drew up a 
set of tables, which he entitled Zeij Mahomeclsliahi, dedicated to that 
monaich , by these, all astronomical computations are yet made, and 
almanacks constructed It would be wrong, — while considering 
these labours of a prince who caused Euclid’s Elements, the treatises 
on plain and spheiical tiigonometry, ‘ Don Juan’ Napier on the 
constiuction and use of logarithms, to be tianslated into Sanscrit, — 
to omit noticing the high strain of devotion with which he views 
the woiideis of the “ Supreme Artificer,” lecalhng the line of one of 
our own best poets 

“ An undevout astronomer is mad.” 

The Rajpoot prince thus opens his pieface • “ Praise be to God, 
such that the minutely discerning genius of the most profound 
geometers, in uttering the smallest particle of it, may open the 
mouth in confession of inability , and such adoration, that the study 
and accuiacy of astronomers, who measure the heavens, may acknow- 
ledge their astonishment, and utter insuflSciency ! Let us devote 
ourselves at the altar of the King of Kings, hallowed be his name ' 
in the book of the register of whose power the lofty oibs of heaven 
are only a few leaves ; and the stai’s, and that heavenly courser the 
sun, small pieces of money, in the treasmy of the empire of the 
Most High 

“ From inability to comprehend the all-encompassing beneficence 
of his power, Hippabchus is an ignorant clown, who wnngs the 
hands of vexation , and in the contemplation of his exalted majesty, 

• Second edition, published in A D 1702 Jey Sing finished his in A.D 1728 

t Jey Sing always speaks of himself in the third person 
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Ptolemy is a bat, who can never arrive at the sun of truth ; the 
demonstrations of EacLiD are an imperfect sketch of the forms of 
his contrivance 

“ But since the well-wisher of the works of creation, and the 
admiring spectator of the works of inhnite wisdom, Sevai Jet Sing, 
from the first dawning of reason in his mind, and during its progress 
towards maturity, was entirely devoted to the study ot mathematical 
science, and the bent of his mmd was constantly directed to the 
solution of its most diflicult problems , by the aid of the Supreme 
Artificer, he obtained a thorough knowledge of its prmciples and 
rules,” &c * 

Besides the construction of these objects of science, he elected, at 
his ow n expense, caravanscrms tor the tree use ot ti avellers m many 
of the provmces How far vanity may have mingled with benevo- 
lence in this act (by no means uncommon in India), it weie unchaii- 
table to enquire for the Hindu not onlj'^ pi ays loi all those “ who 
“ travel by land or by watei,” but aids the tiavellei by serais, or 
inns, and wells dug at his own expense, and in most capitals and 
cities, under the ancient princes, there weie public chanties for 
necessitous travellers, at which they had then meals, and then 
passed on 

"WT-ien we considei that Jey Sing earned on his favouiite puramts 
in the midst of perpetual wais and couit intrigues horn whose 
debasing influence he escaped not untainted , when amidst levolution, 
the desti action ot the empiie,and the meteoiic use ot the Mahrattas, 
he not only steeied thiough the dangeis, but elevated Amber above 
all the jiiincipalities aiouiid, we must admit that he "was an extra- 
oidinary man Aware ot the appioaching downfall of the Mogul 
empire, and determined to aggiaudize Ambiii troin the wreck, he 
was, neveitheless, not unfaithtul to his loi d-paramount , foi, on the 
conspiracy which depiived Feiochsei oi empiie and ot life, Jey Smg 
was one of the few jirmccs who retained their fidelity, and would 


* See “ Account of the astronomic.il labonis of Jya Sing, Raia of Amb6r,” by 
Dr W Hunter , (Asiatic l!eseaiches,Vol V.p 177), to whom i lef or the reader 
lor the desciiption of the instrument:, used by the Kaja, The author has seen 
those at Dehh and Mat’hura There is also an equinoctial dial constructed on 
the terrace of the palace of Oodipoor, and various instiuinents at Kotah and 
Boondi, especially an armillaiy sphere, at the former, ot about five feet m 
diameter, all ill brass, got up under the scholars ot Jey Smg 
Dr. Hunter gives a most interesting account of a young pundit, whom he 
found at Oojeiii, the giandson ot one ot the co.adjutors of Jey Smg, who held 
the office of Jyotihh-Uae, or Astioiiomer-Koyal, and an estate of five thousand 
rupees annual rent, both of which (title and estate) descended to this young 
man but science fled with Jey Smg, and the barban.in Mahrattas had ren- 
dered his estate desolate and impioductive. He possessed, says Dr H., a 
thorough acquaintance with the Hmdu astronomical science con tamed in the 
vaiious Siddhanias, and that not confined to the mechanical practice of rules, 
but founded on a geometrical knowledge of their demonstration This 
inheritor of the mantle of Jey Smg died at Jeipoor, soon alter Dr. Hunter left 
Oojcin, m A D. 1703. 
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have stood by him to the last, if he had possessed a particle of the 
valour which belonged to the descendants ot Timoor * 

Enough has been said of his public life, in that portion of the 
Annals of Mewar with which he was so closely connected, both by 
pohtical and family ties The Syeds, who succeeded to powei on 
the murder of their sovereign Ferochser, were too wise to laise 
enemies unnecessaiily ; and Jey Sing, when he left the unhappy 
monarch to his fate, letired to his hereditary dommions, devoting 
himself to his favourite pui suits, astronomy and histoiy He appeal's 
to have enjoyed three yeais of uninterrupted quiet, taking no pait 
in the struggles, which terminated, in AD 1721, with Mahomed 
Shah’s defeat of his iivals, and the destmetion of the Syeds At 
this period, Jey Sing was called from his philosophical pursuits, and 
appointed the king’s lieutenant for the provinces ot Agra and Malwa 
in succession : and it was during this interval of comparative icpose, 
that he erected those monumente which irradiate this dark epoch of 
the history of India "f* Nor was he blind to the mterests of his nation 
oi the honour of Amber, and his important olfice was made subser- 
vient to obtaining the repeal of that disgraceful edict, the jezeya, and 
authority to repress the infant power of the J^ts, long a thoiri in 
the side of Amber But when, in AD 1732, the Baja, once moie 
lieutenant for Malwa, saw that it was in vain to attempt to check 
the Mahratta invasion, or to prevent the partition of the empire, he 
deemed himself justified in consulting the welfare of his own house 
We know not what terms Jey Sing entered into with the Mahratta 
leader, Bajirow, who, by his influence was appointed Soobadar of 
Malwa, we may, however, imagine it was from some more powerful 
stimulant than the native historian of this period assigns, namely, 
“ a similarity of religion ” By this conduct, Jey Sing is said empha- 
tically, by his own countrymen, to have given the key of Hindust’han 
to the Southron. The influence hrs character obtained, however, 
with the Mahrattas was even useful to his sovereign, for by it he 
retarded their excesses, which at length reached the capital In a 
few years more (A D 1739), Nadu- Shah’s invasion took place, and 
the Rajpoots, wisely alive to their own interests, remained aloof 
fi om a cause which neither valour nor wisdom could longer .serve. 
They respected the empeioi, but the system of government had long 
alienated these gallant supporters of the throne We may exemplify 
the trials to which Rajpoot fidelity was exposed, by one of “ the 
“ bundled and nine deeds of Jey Sing,” which will at the same time 
serve further to illustrate the position, that half the political and 


* Scott, in his excellent history of the successors of Arungz6b, gives a full 
account of this tiagical event, on ivhich I have already touched in Vol. I, p. 
346, of this work , where I have given a literal translation of the autograph 
letter of Raja Jey Sing on the occasion. 

t The Raja says he finished his tables in A D 1728, and that he had occupied 
himself seven years previously in the necessary observations , in fact, the fiist 
quiet years ot Mahomed Shah’s leign, oi indeed that India had known for 
centuries. 
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moral evils which have vexed the royal houses of Eajpootana, take 
their rise fiom polygamy. 

Mahraja Bishen Sing had two sons, Jey Sing and Beejy Sing. The 
mother of Beejy Sing, doubtful of his safety, sent him to her own 
family in Keechiwari-a When he had attained man’s estate, he was 
sent to court, and by biibes, chiefly of jewels presented by his mother, 
he obtained the patronage of Kumuiodin Khan, the vizier. At fiist 
his ambition was limited to the demand of Busswa, one of the most 
fertile districts of Amber, as an appanage , which being acceded to by 
his brother and sovereign, Jey Sing, he was stimulated by Ins mother 
to make stiU higher demands, and to offer the sum of five crores of 
rupees and a contingent of five thousand horse, if he might supplant 
his brothel' on the tlirone of Ambdi The viziei mentioned it to the 
empeioi,who asked what security he had foi the fulfilment of the 
contiact, the vizier offeied his own guaiantee, and the sunnuds of 
Amb«' were actually piepaiing, which weie thus to unseat Jey Sing, 
when his pugri bvdul b]ide,Kha,iidorsin. Klian, infoimed Kiiparain, 
the Jeipoor envoy at couit, of what was going on The intelligence 
produced consternation at Ambei, since Kiimurodin was all-poweiful. 
Jej'' Sing’s dejection became manifest on leading the lettei, and he 
handed it to the confidential Nazir, who lemarked, “ it was an affair 
" in which /orce could not be used, in which ivealth was useless, 
“ and which must be decided by stratagem* alone , and that the 
“ conspiiacy could be defeated only tliiough the conspirator” At 
the Nazir’s recommendation he convened his principal chiefs, 
Mohun Sing, chief of the Nat’hawuts ,f Deep Sing, Khombani, 
of Bhansko, Zooiawui Sing, Seobuiunpota , Himmat Sing, Narooka , 
Koosul Sing of Jhulaye , Bhojiaj of Mozabad, and Futteh Sing 
of Mfiioli , and thus addi’essed them on the difficulties of his 
position . "You placed me on the gadi of Ainbdr , and my biothei, 
“ who would be satisfied with Busswa, has Amber forced upon 
"him by the Nawab Kumuiodin” They advised him to be 
of good cheer, and they would manage the affair, provided he was 
sincere in assigning Busswa to his biothei He made out the grant 
at the moment, ratified it with an oath, and presented it with full 
powers to the chiefs to act for him The Panch (council) of Amber 
sent their ministers to Beejy Sing, provided with all the necessary 
arguments , but the prince replied, he had no confidence in the 
promises 01 protestations of his brother. For themselves, andm the 
name of the barah kotri Amber ca (the twelve great families), they 
gave their ‘ seeta-ram,’ or security , adding that if Jey Sing swerved 


* The Nazir is here harping on tfiree of the four predicaments, which 
(borrowed originally from Menu, and repeated by the great Eajpoot oracle, the 
bard Chund) govern all human events, s/idm, ddn, bhed, dznd, ‘ arguments, 
gifts, stratagem, force.’ 

t He is the hereditary premier noble of this house, (as is Saloombta of 
M6war, and the Ahwa chief of Marwar), and is familiarly called the ‘ Patil of 
Amhei ’ His lesidence is Chomoo, which is the place of rendezvous of the 
fcudtility of Amb6r, whenever they league against the sovereign. 
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from his engagements, they were his, and would themselves place 
him on the gam of Amber 

He accepted their interposition and the grant, which being 
explained to his patron, he was by no means satisfied , nevertheless 
he ordered Khandoran and Kirpaiam to accompany him, to see him 
mducted in his new appanage of Busswa The chiefs, anxious to 
reconcile the brothers, obtained Beejy Sing’s assent to a meeting, and 
as he declined going to Amber, Chomoo was proposed and agreed to, 
but was afterwards changed to the town of Sanganair, six miles 
south-west of Jeipoor, where Beejy Smg pitched his tents As Jey 
Rin g was quitting the durbar to give his brother the meeting, the 
Nazir entered with a message from the queen-mother, to know, 

“ why her eyes should not be blessed with witnessing the meeting 
“ and reconciliation of the two Laljis”* The Raja referred the 
request to the chiefs, who said there could be no objection 

The Nazir prepared the mcJiadole, with three himdred chariots for 
the females , but instead of the royal litter containmg the queen- 
mother, it was occupied by Oogur Sen, the Bhatti chief, and each 
coveied chariot contained two chosen SiLlehposlaians, or men at arms 
Not a soul but the Nazir and his master were awaie of the treaeheiy. 
The procession left the capital , money was scattered with profusion 
by the attendants of the supposed queen-mother, to the people who 
thronged the highways, rejoicing at the approachmg conclusion of 
these fraternal feuds 

A messenger having brought tlie mteUigence that the queen-mother 
had aiTived at the palace of Sanganair, the Raja and his chiefs 
mounted to jom her The brothers first met and embraced, when 
Jey Sing presented the grant of Busswa, saying, with some warmth, 
that if his brother preferred ruling at Amber, he would abandon his 
birth-nght and take Busswa Beejy Smg, overcome with this 
kindness, replied, that “ all his wants were satisfied ” When the 
time to separate had arrived, the Nazir came into the court with a 
message from the queen-mother, to say, that if the chiefs would 
withdraw she would come and see her children, or that they might 
come to her apartment Jey Smg referred his mother’s wish to the 
chiefs, saying he had no will but theirs Having advised the brothers 
to wait on the queen-mother, they proceeded hand in hand to the 
interior of the mahL When arrived at the door, Jey Sing, taking 
his dagger from his girdle, dehvered it to an eunuch, saymg, “ what 
“ occasion for this here and Beejy Smg, not to be outdone in 
confidence, followed his example As the Nazir closed the door, 
Beeiy Sing found himself, not in the embrace of the queen- 
mother, but in the iron gripe of the gigantic Bhatti, who 
instantly bound him hand and foot, and placing him in the 
vuiliadole, the mock female procession with their prisoner returned 
to Amber. In an hour, tidmgs were conveyed to Jey Smg 

* LaJji is an epithet of endearment used by all classes oi Hindus towards 
their cluldreii, from the Sanscrit (at la. 
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of the prisoner being safely lodged in the castle, when he rejoined 
the conclave of his chiefs , who on seeing him eiitei alone, attended 
by some of the ‘ men at arms,’ staicd at each othei', and asked “ what 
“ had become of Beejy Smg — " Humdrd pait viyn,” ‘in my belly'’ 
was the reply “ We are both the sons of Bishen Sing, and I the 
“ eldest If it is your wish that he should rule, then slay me and 
“ bung him forth For you I have forfeited my faith, for should 
“ Beejy Sing have introduced, as assuredly he would, your enemies 
“ and mine, you must have perished ” Hearing this, the chiefs weie 
amazed, but there was no lemedy, and they left the palace in 
silence Outside weie encamped six thousand impenal hoise, 
furnished by the vizier as the escort of Beejy Sing, whose commander 
demanded wliat had become of their trust Jey Sing replied, “ It 
“ was no affair of theirs,” and desired them to be gone, ‘‘ or he would 
“ request their horses of them” They had no alternative but to 
retrace their steps, and thus was Beejy Sing made prisoner * 

Whatever opinion the moialist may attach to this specimen of 
“ the hundred and nine goon” of the royal astronomer of Amber, 
which might rather be styled goonaf (vice) than goon (viitue), no 
one will deny that it was done in a most masterly manner, and 
where cMcl or stratagem is a necessary expedient, did honour to the 
talents of Jey Sing and the Nazir, who alone, says the nan-ative, 
were accessory to the plot In this instance, rooi cover, it was 
perfectly justifiable , for with the means and influence of the vizier 
to support him, Beejy Sing must, sooner or later, have supplanted 
his brother. The fate of Beejy Sing is not stated. 

The Cutchwaha state, as well as its capital, owes everything to 
Jey Sing before his time, it had little political weight beyond that 
which it acquiied from the personal character of its princes, and 
their estimation at the Mogul court. Yet, nothwithstandmg the 
intimate connexion which existed between the Amber Eajas and the 
imperial family, from Baber to Arungzeb, their patrimonial estates 
had been very little enlaiged since Pujoon, the cotemporaiy of the 
last Rajpoot emperor of Dehli Nor was it till the troubles which 
ensued on the demise of Arungz^, when the empire was eventually 
paititioned, that Amber was entitled to the name of a raj During 
those troubles, Jey Smg’s power, as the king’s lieutenant in Agia, 
which embraced his hereditary domains, gave him ample oppoituiiity 
to enlarge and consolidate his territory The manner m which he 
possessed himself of the independent districts of Deoti and Raj ore, 
affoids an additional insight into the national character, and that of 
this prince. 

At the accession of Jey Sing, the raj of Ambdr consisted only of 
the three pergunnahs or districts of Ambdr, Deosah, and Bussao , the 


* I have made a verbatim translation of this aaon. 

t This IS a singulaT instance of making the pnvative an afiSx instead of 
prefix , a-ffoai, ‘ without virtue,’ would be the common form. 
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■western tracts had been scqnestiated, and added to the roj’.al domains 
attached to Ajmer The yiiekhavati confederation was superior to, 
and independent of, the parent state, whose boundaries weie as 
follows* The roj’al t’hanna (gaiiison) of Chatsoo, to the south, 
those of Sambhur to the west, and Hastinah to the north-west ; 
while to the east, Deosah and Bussao formed its frontier The 
kotribuiids, as they denominate the twelve great feudahties, pos- 
sessed but very slendei domains, and were held cheap by the great 
vassals of Mewar, of whom the Saloombra chief was esteemed, even 
by the liist Peshwa, as the equal of the prince of the Cutchwahas 
Rajoie was a city of great antiquity, the capital of a petty state 
called Deoti, luled by a chief of the Birgoojur tube, descended, like 
the Cutchwahas, from R<ima, but through Lio, the elder son. The 
Birgoojurs of l^joie had obtained celebrity amongst the more 
modern Rajpoots, by their mvincible repugnance to matrimonial 
alliance with the Mahoniedans ; and while the Cutchwahas set the 
degiading example, and by so doing eventually raised themselves to 
affluence, the Biigoojui ‘ conquered renown in the song of the bard,’ 
by perfoimmg the saka in defence of his honour While, therefore, 
Sowfi-e Jey Sing ruled as a viceioy over kingdoms, the Birgoojur 
was sei ving with his contingent with the Byeeae, and at the period 
m question, in Andpsheher, on the Ganges When absent on duty, 
the safety of Rajoie depended on his younger brother One day, 
while preparing for the chase of the wild boar, he became so 
impatient for his dinner, that his sister-iii-law lemarked, “ one would 
“ suppose you were going to throw a lance at Jey Sing, you are in 
“ such a huiTy ” This was touching a tender subject, for it will be 
recollected that the fust terntory in the plains obtained by the 
Cutchwahas, on their migration from Nurwar, was Deosah, a 
Birgoojur possession " By Thakoor-ji (the Lord), I shall do so, ere 
“ I eat from your hands again,” w*as the fierce reply With ten 
horsemen he left Rajoie, and took post under the dhoolkote, or 
‘ mud walls,’ of Ambdr But weeks and months fled ere he 
found an opportunity to execute his threat , he gradually sold 
all his horses, and was obliged to dismiss his attendants Still he 
lingered, and sold his clothes, and all his arms, except his spear ; 
he had been three days without food, when he sold half his 
turban for a meal That day, Jey Sing left the castle by the 
road called mora, a circuitous path to avoid a hill. He was in his 
sook’hdaun ,* as he passed, a spear was delivered, which lodged in 
the corner of the litter A hundred swords flew out to slay the 
assassin , but the Raja called aloud to take him alive, and cany him 
to Amber When brought before him and asked who he was, and 
the cause of such an act, he boldly replied, " I am the Deoti Bir- 
“ goojur, and threw the spear at you merely from some words "with 
" my Bkdbee ; either kill or release me.” He related how long he 
had lain in wait for him, and added, that “ had he not been four 


* A litter, literally ‘ seiit (asun) of ea.se (aooli’h)’ 
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" days without food, the spear would have done its duty ” Jey Sing, 
with politic magnanimity, freed him from restraint, gave him a 
horse and dress of honour (Idielat), and sent him, escort.pd by fifty 
horse, in safety to Eajorc Having told his adventure to his sister- 
in-law, she replied, " you have wounded the envenomed snake, and 
‘ have given water to the state of Rajore ” She knew that a pretext 
alone was wanting to Jey Sing, and this was now unhappily given , 
With the advice of the elders, the females and children were sent to 
the Raja at Andpshehei ,■* and the castles of Deoti and Rajore were 
piepared for the storm 

On the third day after the ocenn-ciicc, Jey Sing, in a full meetmg 
of his chiefs, related the ciTcuiiistance, and held out the beera against 
Deoti , but Mohun Sing of Ohoinoo waimed his pimce of the iisk of 
such au attempt, as the Birgoojiu chief was not only estimated at 
court, but then served with his contingent This opinion of the 
chief noble of Amba alarmed the assembly, and none were eager to 
seek the dangerous distinction A month passed, and war against 
Deoti was again pioposccl , but none of the JCofr ibunds soeming 
inclined to oppose the opinion of their ostensible head, Futteh 
Sing Bunbeerpota, the chioftam of one hundred and fifty vassals, 
accepted the beeicc, wlien five thousand hoibo were ordered to 
assemble under his command Hearing that the Birgoojur had loft 
Rajore to celebrate the festival of Gungore, ho moved towards him, 
sending on some messengers with “ the compliments of Futteh Sing 
■ Bunbecipota, and that he was at hand ” The young Birgoojur, who, 
little expecting any hostile visitation, was indulging duimg this 
festive season, put the licialds to death, and with his companions, com- 
pletely taken by sui prise, was in turn cut to pieces by the Jeipoor 
ti’oops The E^i of Rajoie was the sister of the Cutcliwaha chief 
of Chomoo she was about giving a pledge of aflection to her absent 
lord, when Raj' ore was surpiised and taken Addiessing the victor, 
Futteh Sing, she said, ‘ Biother, give me the gift (dan) of my 
‘ womb but suddenly recollecting that hot own unwise speech had 
occasioned this loss of hei child’s inhciitance, exclaiming, “ Why 
sliould I preserve life to engcndei feuds ^ ’ she sheathed a daggei in 
her bosom and expiied The heads of the vampiishcd Birgoojuis 
were tied up in handkerchiefs, and suspending them from tlicir 
saddle-horses, the victors returned to their prince, who sent foi that 
of his intended assassin, the young Birgoojur chioftam As soon as 
Mohun Sing recognized the featm’es of his kinsman, the tears poured 
down his face Jey Sing, recoil ectmg the advice of this, the first 
noble of his court, which dehiyed his revenge a whole month, called 
his grief treason, and upbraided him, saying, “ when the spear was 
“ levelled for my destruction, no tear fell ” He sequestrated Chomoo, 
and banished him from Dhoondar : the chief found refuge with the 
Rana at Oodipoor “ Thus (says the manuscript) did Jey Sing dis- 


* The descendants of this hieftam still occupy lands at Andpsheber. 
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“ possess the Birgoojiu of Dcoti and Rajore, which were added to las 
“ dominions they embraced all the tract now called Macherri 

Amongst the foibles of Jey Sing’s chaiacter was his partiality to 
“ strong drink ” What this beverage was, whether the juice of the 
mrulkib (mead), or the essence (arac) of rice, the traditional chro- 
nicles of Amber do not declare, though they mention frequent 
appeals from Jey Sing drunk, to Jey Sing sober one anecdote has 
alieady been related j- 

Iii spite of his many defects, Jey Sing’s name is destined to 
descend to postenty as one of the most remarkable men of his age 
and nation 

Until Jey Sing’s time, the palace of Amb&, built by the great 
Raja Maun, inferior to many piivate houses in the new city, was 
the chief loyal residence The Mirza Raja made several additions to 
it, but these were trifles compaied with the edifice addedj by Sowfte 
Jey Sing, which has made the residence of the Cutchwaha prmces 
as celebiated as those of Boondi or Oodipoor, or, to boiTOw a moie 
appropriate compaiison, the Kremlm at Moscow It was in S 1784 
(AD 1728) that he laid the foundation of Jeipoor Raja Mull was 
the mosaheb, Ku’param the statiouai’y vakeel at Delili, and Boodh 
Sing Khombaiii, with the oordoo, or royal camp, in the Dekhan • 
all einiiient men The position he chose for the new capital enabled 
him to connect it with the ancient castle of Ambdr, situated upon a 
peak at the apex of the re-entermg angle of the range called Klmli- 
Klio, a strong circumvallation endosed the gorge of the mountain, 
and was carried over the crest of the hills, on either side, to unite 
with the castle, whilst all the adjoining passes were strongly fortified 

The sumptuary laws which he endeavoured to establish throughout 
Rajpootana for the regulation of marriages, in order to check those 
lavish expenses that led to infanticide and satis, will be again called 
forth when the time is ripe for the abohtion of all such unhallowed 
acts For this end, search should be made for the historical legends 
called the ‘ hundred and nine acts,’ in the archives of Jeipoor, to 
which ready access could be obtained, and which should be ran- 
sacked for all the tiaces of this great man’s mind § Like all Hindus, 

* Riijore is esteemed a place of great antiqmty, and the chief seat of the 
Birgoojur tube for ages, a tribe mentioned with high respect in the works of 
the bard Chund, and celebrated in the wars of Pirthi Eaj I sent a party to 
Rajore m 1813 

t Annals of Miirwar, Vol II, p 96. 

i The manuscript says, “ On the spot where the first Jey Sing erected the 
“ three moAls, and excavated the tank called the Tdlkutora, he erected other 
“ edifices " As Hindaprinces never throw down Ihe works of their predecessors, 
this means that he added greatly to the old palace 

§ By such researches we should in aU probability recover those sketches ot 
ancient history of the vanous dynasties of R^pootana, which he is said to have 
collected with great pains and labour, and the genealogies of the old races, 
under the titles of liajavak and Raj Tartwjini besides, the astronomical 
works, either original or translations, such as were collected by Jey Sing, 
would be a real gilt to science. 
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he was tolerant , and a Biahmin, a Mahomedan, or a Jain, were 
alike certain of pationage The Jains enjoj'ed his peculiar estima- 
tion, fiom the superioiity of their knowledge, and he is said to have 
been thoroughly conversant both m then doctrines and their histories 
Vidhyadhur, one of his chief coadjutors m his astronomical pursuits, 
and whose genius planned the city of Jcipooi, was a Jam, and 
claimed spiritual descent from the celebrated Heniachaij’a, of Nehr- 
valla, minister and spiritual giude of his namesake, the gieat Sidiaj 
J oy’ Sing * 

Amongst the vanities of the founder of Ambci, it is said that he 
intended to get up the cciemony of the asivam&Uia yuget, oi ‘ sacrifice 
of the horse,’ a rite which his rcseaich into the tiaditions of his 
nation must have informed him had hcentailed desti action on all who 
had attempted it, fiom the days of Janrneja the Pandu, to Jeichund, 
the last Bajpoot monarch of Canouj It was a viitual assumption 
of universal supremacy, and although, ])eihaps, in viituc of his 
office, as the satiap of Dehli, the hoise dedicated to the sun might 
have wandered unmolested on the banks of the Ganges, he wmiild 
most assuredly have found his way into a Rahtoie stable had ho 
loamed in the diiection of the deseit oi at the iisk both ofyem and 
gadi (life and throne), the Haia would have seized him, had he 
fancied the pastuies of the Chiimbiil'f- Ho elected a saciificial hall 
of much beauty and splendoui, whose columns and ceilings woie 
covered with plates of silver , noi is it impiohable that the steed, 
emblematic of Surya, may have been led lound the hall, and after- 
■waids saciificed to the solai divmity The Yugsala of Jey Sing, 
one of the great ornaments of the city, wa.s, however, shipped of its 
iich decoration by his piofiigate descendant, tho late Juggut Sing, 
who had not the grace even of Rehoboam, to replace them with 
infeiior oniaments , and the noble treasures of leaming which Jey 
Sing had collected from every quarter, the accumulated results of 
his own research and that of his predecessors, weie divided into two 
poi tioiis, and one-half was given to a common prostitute, the favoiiiite 
of the day. The most remarkable MSS were, till lately, hawking 
about Jeipooi 

So wae Jey Sing died in S 1799 (AD 1743), having mled foiti'- 
foui years. Three of his wives and several concubines ascended his 
funeral pyre, on which science expired with him 

* He ruled from S 1150 to S 1201, A D 1094, 1145 

t See VoL I p 71, for a description of the nte of AsivamMha 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Rajpoot league. — AggranAiaemmt of Andter — Eeeun Sing succeeds . — 
Intestine troubles produced by polygamy — Madha Sing — The J&ts. — Thar 
Rajas — Violaiwn of the Anibir tenitwy by the Jdta — Battle — Rise of 
Maeherri — Decline of the Cutehioaha powa' after the death of MadhA Sing — 
Puthi Sing — Pertdp Sing — Intngues at his court. — The stratagems of 
Khooslwdiram, and the Machem chief — Death of Feeroz the feelbdn, 
pai amour of the Pat-Rani. — Broils with the Mahrattas — Pertdp attains 
major Ui/, and gains the victory of Tonga. — His difficulties — Exactions of the 
Mah) attas — Juggut Sing — Hu follies and despicable character. — Makes Ras- 
caphoor, his concubine, queen of half Amber — Project to depose him prevented 
by a timely sacrifice. — Moliun Sing elected his successor 

The league formed at this time by the three chief powers of Raj- 
pootana has already been noticed in the annals of Mewar. It was 
one of self-preservation , and while the Rahtores added to Maiwar 
fiom Giizzeiat, the Cutchwahas consolidated all the districts in their 
neighbouihood undei Amber The Shekhavati federation was com- 
pelled to become tributary, and but for the rise of the Jats, the 
state of Jeipoor would have extended from the lake of Sambhur to 
the Jumna 

Eesuri Sing succeeded to a well-defined territory, heaps of treasure, 
an efficient mmistiy, and a good army ; but the seeds of destruction 
lurked in the social edifice so lately raised, and polygamy was again 
the immediate agent Eesuri Sing was the successor of Jey Sing, 
according to the fixed laws of primogeniture ; but Madhd Sing, a 
younger son, born of a princess of Mewar, possessed conventional 
rights which vitiated those of birth These have already been dis- 
cussed, as well as their disastrous issue to the unfortunate Eesuri 
Sing, who was not calculated for the times, being totally deficient 
in that nervous energy of character, without which a Rajpoot prince 
can enforce no re.spect His conduct on the Abdalli invasion 
admitted the construction of cowardice, though his letreat from the 
field of battle, when the commander-in-chief, Kumurodin EJian, was 
killed, might have been ascribed to political motives, were it not 
recorded that his own wife received him with gibes and reproaches. 
There is every appearance of Jey Sing having repented of his 
engagement on obtaining the hand of the Seesodia pnneess, namely, 
that her is.sue should succeed, as he had in his life-time given an 
appanage unusually large to MadhA Sing, viz., the four pergunnahs 
ofTonk, Rampoora, Phaggi, and Malpoora The Rana also, who 
supported his nephew’s claims, assigned to him the rich fief of 
Rampoora Bhanpoora in Mdwai, which as well as Tonk Rampoora, 
constituting a petty sovereignty, were, with eighty-four lacs (£840,000 
sterling), eventually made over to Holcar for supporting his claims 
to the ‘cushion’ of Jeipooi The consequence of this baibaious 
intervention in the international quaricls ot the Rajpoots annihilated 
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the certain prospect they had of national independence, on the 
breaking up of tlie empire, and subjected them to a thraldom still 
more degrading, from which a chance of redemption is now ofiered 
to them 

Madhfi Sing, on his accession, displayed great vigour of mind, and 
though faithful to his engagements, he soon shewed the Mahrattas 
he would admit of no pi oti acted inteiference in his affairs , and had 
not the rising powei of the Jats distracted his attention and divided 
his resources, he would, had his life been prolonged, in conjunction 
with the Rahtores, have completely humbled then power But this 
near enemy embairassed all his plans Although the history of the 
Jats is now well known, it may not be impel tinent shoitly to com- 
memorate the rise of a powei, which, fiom a rustic condition, in 
little more than half a century was able to baffle the armies of 
Britain, led by the most populai commander it ever had in the East ; 
for till the siege of Bhurtpoie the name of Lake was alwaj's coupled 
with victoiy 

The Jeits* aie a branch of the gieat Getic race, of which enough 
has been said in various paits of this work Though reduced fiom 
the rank they once had amongst the ‘thiitj'-six loyal races,’ they 
appear never to have i enounced the love of independence, which 
they contested with Cyius in their original haunts in Sogdiana The 
name of the Ciiicinnatus of the JS,ts, who abandoned Ins plough to 
lead his countrymen against then tyiants, was Chooiamun Taking 
advantage of the sangumaiy civil wais amongst the successois of 
Arungzeb, they erected petty castles in the villages (whose lands 
they cultivated) of Thoon and Sinsim, and soon obtained the dis- 
tinction of Icuzzdlcs, or ‘ lobbeis,’ a title which they weie not slow to 
meiit, by their inroads as far as the loyal abode of Feiochser The 
Syeds, then in power, commanded Jey Sing of Amber to attack 
them in their stiong-holds, and Thoon and Sinsini weie simulta- 
neously invested But the Jats, even in the veiy infancy of their 
power, evinced the same obstinate skill in defending mud walls, 
which in later times gained them so much celebiity The loyal 
astronomer of Amber was foiled, and after twelve months of toil, was 
inglonously compelled to raise both sieges. 

Not long after this event, Buddun Sing, the younger brother of 
Chooramun, and a joint proprietor of the land, was for some mis- 
conduct placed in restraint, and had remained so for some yearn, 
when, through the intercession of Jey Sing and the guarantee of the 
other Bhomia J^ts, he was liberated His fiist act was to fly to 
Amber, and to bring its prince, at the head of an aimy, to invest 
Thoon, which, after a gallant defence of six months, suiTendeiod and 
was razed to the ground Chooi'amun and his son, Mohkum Sing, 

* It has been seen how the Yadn-Bhattl pnnees, when they fell from their 
rank of Rajpoots, assumed that of Jits, or Jats, who are assuredly a mixture of 
the Rajpoot and Yuti, Jit, or Goto races. See p. 204, 
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effected their escape, and Buddun Sing was proclaimed chief of the 
jats, and installed, as Raja, by Jey Sing, in the town ofDeeg, 
destined also in after-tunes to have its share of fame. 

Buddun Sing had a numerous piogeny, and four of his sons 
obtained notoriety, viz, Soorajmull, Subharam, Pei tap Sing, and 
Beeinaiam Buddun Sing subjected several of the royal districts to 
his authoiity He abdicated his power in favour of his elder son, 
Sooiajmiill, having in the first msiance assigned the district of Wayr, 
on which he had constructed a fort, to his son Pert^p 

Soorajmull inherited all the turbulence and energy requisite to carry 
on the plans of his piedecessors His fiist act was to dispossess a 
relative, named Karma, of the castle of Bhurtpoor, afterwards the 
celebrated capital of the Jits In the year S 1820 (AD 1764), 
Sooia-imull carried his audacity so far as to make an attempt upon 
the imperial city , but here his career was cut short by a party of 
Baloch horse, who slew him while enjoying the chase He had five 
.sons, vis, Jowahir Sing, Ruttun Smg, Newul Smg, Nahur Sing, 
Ruiijoct Sing, and also an adopted son, named Hurdeo Buksh, picked 
up while hunting Of these five sons, the first two were by a wife 
of the Kom'rrn* tiibe , the third was by a wife of the Mdhn, or 
horticultm-al class , while the others were by Jatm’a, or women of 
his own race 

Jowahir Sing, who succeeded, was the contemporary of Raja 
Madhii Sing, whose reign in Jeipoor we have just reached , and to 
the Jit’s dotermmation to measure swords with him were owing, 
not only the frustiation of his schemes for humbling the Mahratte, 
but the dismemberment of the country by the defection of the chief 
of Macherri Jowahir Sing, in A H 1182, having in vain soheited 
the dibtiict of Kamona, mamfested his resentment by instantly march- 
ing till ough the Jeipoor temtones to the sacred lake of Poshkur, 
without any previous intimation He there met Raja Beejy Sing of 
Marwar, who, in spite of his Jit ongin, condescended to “exchange tur- 
bans,” the sign of friendship and fraternal adoption. At this period, 
Madhu Sing’s health was on the decline, and his counsels were guided 
by two brothers, named Hursae and Goorsae, who represented 
the insulting conduct of the Jit and required instmetions. They were 
commanded to address him a letter warning him not to return 
through the territories of Ambdr, and the chiefs were desired to 
assemble their retainers in order to punish a repetition of the insult 
But the Jit, who had determined to abide the consequences, paid no 
regard to the letter, and returned homewards by the same route 
This was a justifiable ground of quarrel, and the united KotHbv/nds 
marched to the encounter, to mamtain the pretensions of their 
equestrian order agamst liio plebeian Jit A desperate conflict 
ensued, which, though it terminated in favour of the Cutchwahas, 

* The Koornii (the Koolmbi of the Dekhan) is perhaps the most numerous, 
next to the Jit.°, of all the agricultural classes. 
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and in the flight of the leader of the J^ts, proved destructive to 
Amb&, in the loss of almost every chieftain of note * 

This battle was the indirect cause of the formation of Macherri 
into an independent state, which a few words will explain. Pertiip 
Sing, of the Narooka clan, held the fief of Macherii ; for some fault 
he was banished tlic countiy by Madhil Sing, and fled to Jowahir 
Sing, from whom he obtained sirna (sanctuary), and lands for his 
maintenance The ex-chieftain of Macherri had, as conductors of 
his household affairs and his agents at court, two celebrated men, 
Khooshiahiamf and Nundram, who now shared his exile amongst 
the Jats Though enjoying protection and hospitahty at Bhurtpoor, 
they did not the less feel the national insult, in that the Jat should 
dare thus uneeremomously to ti-averse their country Whether the 
chief saw in this juncture an opening for reeoncihation with his 
liege lord, or that a pure spirit of patriotism alone influenced him, he 
abandoned the place of refuge, and ranged himself at his old post, 
undei the standard of Amber, on the eve of the battle, to the gaining 
of which he contributed not a little For this opportune act ot 
loyalty his past errors were foigiven, and Madhil Sing, who only 
suivived that battle four days, restored him to his favour and his 
fief of Macherri. 

Madhd Sing died of a dysentery, after a rule of seventeen years 
Had he been spared, in all human piobability he would have repaired 
the injurious effects of the cont^t which gave him the gadi of 
Ainbdr , but a minority, and its accustomed anarchy, made his death 
the pomt fiom which the Cutchwaha power declined He built 
seveial cities, of which that called after him Madhupoor, neai the 
eelebiated foi tress of Rinthumboi, the most secure of the commeicial 
cities of Rajwarra, is the most remarkable. He inhciited no small 
portion of his father’s love of science, which continued to make 
Jeipoor the resort of learned men, so as to eclipse even the sacred 
Bcnaies 

Pirthi Sing II, a minor, succeeded, under the guardianship of the 
mother of his younger brother, Peiiap. The queen-regent, a Chonda- 

* Having given a ehght sketch of the oiigin of the Jats, I may hero 
conclude it 

Kuttun Sing, the brother of Jowahir, succeeded him. Ho was assassinated 
by a GosaCn Brahmin from Bindrabund, who had undertaken to teacli the Jat 
prince the transmutation of metals, and had obtained considerable suiiis on 
pretence of preparing the process. Jhndmg the day arrive on which he was to 
commence operations, and wlucli would reveal his imposture, he had no w.iy of 
escape but by applying the knife to his dupe. Kesuri Sing, an inlaiit, suc- 
ceeded, under the guardianship of his uncle, Newul Sing. Runjeet Sing suc- 
ceeded him , a name renowned for the defence of Bhurtpoor against Lord Lake 
He died A D. 1815, and was succeeded by the eldest of four sons, m , Ruiidheer 
Sing, BaJdeo Sing, Hurdeo Sing, and Luchmun Smg The infant son of 
Rundheer succeeded, under the tutelage of his uncle , to remove whom the 
British army destroyed Bhurtpoor, which plundered it of its wealth, both 
public .ind private. 

t Fathei of two men scarcely less celebrated than himself, Chutturbhoj and 
Duolut Ram 
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wutni, was of an ambitious and resolute character, but degraded by 
her paramour, Feeroz, a Feelbdii, or ‘ elephant-driver,’ whom she 
made member of her councd, which disgusted the chiefs, who 
alienated themselves from court and lemained at their estates 
Determined, however, to dispense with then aid, she entertained 
a meicenaiy aimy under the celebiated Uinbaji, with which 
she entorced the collection of the levenue Arut Earn was at 
this period the DewSin, or prime minister, and Khooshialiram Bora, 
a name afterwards conspicuous m the politics of this court, was 
associated in the ministry But though these men were of the 
highest Older of talent, their influence was neutralized by that of 
the Feelbiin, who conti oiled both the regent Rani and the state. 
Matters remained in this humiliating postuie during nine years, 
when Pirthi Sing died through a fall from his horse, though not 
without suspicions that a dose of poison accelerated the vacancy of 
the gadi, which the Rani desired to see occupied by her own son. 
The scandalous chronicle of that day is by no means tender of the 
reputation of Madhd Sing’s widow Having a direct iiiteiest in the 
death of Pirthi Sing, the laws of common sense weie violated in 
appointing her guardian, notwithstanding her claims as Pdt Rani, 
or chief queen of the deceased Pirthi Sing, though he never 
emerged fiom the trammels of minority and the tutelage of the 
Chondawatni, yet contracted two mairiages, one with Bikandr, the 
other with Kishenguih By the latter he had a son. Maun Sing. 
Eveiy court in Rajpootana has its Pretender, and young Maun was 
long the bugbeai to the couit of Amber. He was removed secretly, 
on his father’s death, to the maternal roof at Kishengurh ; but as 
this did not offer sufficient security, he was sent to Sindia’s camp, 
and has ,ever since lived on the bounty of the Mahratta chief at 
Gwalior * 

Pertap Sing was immediately placed upon the gadi by the queen- 
regent, his mother, and her councd, consisting of the Feelb&n, and 
Khooshialiram, who had now received the title of Raja, and the rank 
of prime minister He employed the power thus obtained to 
supplant his rival Feeroz, and the means he adopted established the 
independence of his old master, the chief of Machem This chief 
was the only one of note who absented himself from the ceremony 
of the installation of his sovereign He was countenanced by the 
minister, whose plan to get rid of his rival was to create as much 
confusion as possible In order that distress might reach the court, 
he gave private instructions that the zemmdai’s should withhold 


* Two or three times he had a chance of being placed on the gadi (vide letter 
of Resident with Sindia to Government, 27th March 1812), whudi assuredly 
ought to be his once, about 1810, when the nobles of Jeipoor were disgusted 
wim the hbertme Juegut Sing , and again, upon the death of this dissolute 
pnnce, in 1820 The last occasion presented a fit occasion for his accession ; 
but the British Government were then the arbitrators, and I doubt much if his 
claims were disclosed to it, or understood by those who had the decision of the 
question, which nearly teiminated in a civil war. 
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their payments , but these minor stratagems would have been 
unavailing, had he not associated in his schemes rhe last remnants 
of powei about the Mogul throne Nujif Khan was at this time the 
imperial commander, who, aided by the Mahrattas, proceeded to 
expel the JMs from the city of Agra He then attacked them in 
then strong-hold of Bhurtpooi Newul Sing was then the chief of 
the JS.ts The Maclieiri chief saw in the last act of expiiing vigoui 
of the imperialists an opening for the furtherance of his views, and 
he united his tioops to those of Nujif Khan This timely succoui, 
and his subsequent aid in defeating the Jats, obtained foi him the 
title of Rao Riija, and a sunnud foi Maclierii, to hold direct of the 
crown Khooshialiram, who, it is said, chalked out this couise, 
made his old mastei’s sueee&s the basis of his own opciations to 
supplant the Feelban Aflecting the same zeal that he lecommended 
to the chief of Macheiii, he volunteered to join the impeiial standard 
with all the foices of Auibei The qucen-iegent did not oppose the 
Bhoia’s plan, but determined out of it still higher to exalt her 
favourite she put him at the head of the foice, which post the 
minister had intended for himself This exaltation piovcd his rum. 
Feeroz, in command of the Amber army, mot the Rao Raja of 
Machorri on equal terms in the tent of the impel lal commandei 
Foiled in these schemes of attaining the solo contiol ol atf.ius, 
through the measuio adopted, the Macherri chief, at the instigation 
of his associate, resolved to accomplish his objects by less justifiable 
means He sought the friendship of the Feolbdii, and so successfully 
ingratiated himself in his confidence as to administer a dose of 
poison to him, and in conjunction with the Bhoia succeeded to the 
chaige of the government of Ambei The legent-quecn soon 
followed the Feelban, and Raja Pertap was yet too young to guide 
the state vessel without aid The Rao Raja and the Bhoia, alike 
ambitious, soon quarielled, and a division of the iinpenahsts, under 
the celebrated Hamadan Khan, was called in by the Bhora Then 
followed those interminable bioils which biought in the Mahrattas 
Leagues were formed ivith them against the impeiialists one daj^ 
and dissolved the next, and this went on until the ma.]oiity of 
Pertap, who determined to extiicate himself fioni bondage, and 
formed that league, elsewhere mentioned, which ended in the glorious 
victory of Tonga, and for a tune the expulsion of all then enemies, 
whether imperial or Mahrattas 

To give a full narrative of the events of this reign, would be to 
recount the history of the empire in its expiimg moments Through- 
out the twenty-five years’ rule of Pertap, he and his countiy imdei- 
went many vicissitudes. He was a gallant prince, and not deficient 
in judgment , but neither gallantly nor prudence could successfully 
apply the resources of his petty state against its numerous pie- 
datory foes and its internal dissensions. The defection of Machem 
was a serious blow to Jeipoor, and the necessary subsidies soon 
lightened the hoards accumulated by his piedecessors Two payments 
to the Mahrattas took away eighty lacs of lupecs (£800,000); yet 
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such was the mass of treasure, notwithstanding the enormous sums 
lavished by Madhu Sing foi the support of his claims, besides those 
of the regency, that Pertap expended in charity alone, on the victory 
of Tonga, A D 1789, the sum of twenty-four lacs, or a quarter of a 
million sterling 

In AD 1791, after the subsequent defeats at Patun, and the 
disruption of the alliance with the Rahtores, Tukaji Holcar invaded 
Jeipoor, and extorted an annual tribute, which was afterwards trans- 
feired to Ameer Khan, and contmuas a permanent incumbrance on 
the resources of Jeipoor From this period to AD 1803, the year of 
Peitap’s death, his country was alternately desolated by Smdia’s 
armies, under De Boigne or Peiron, and the other hordes of robbers, 
who frequently contested with each other the possession of the 
.spoils. 

Juggut Sing succeeded in A D 1803, and ruled for seventeen years, 
with the disgi aceful distinction of being the most dissolute prince of 
his race oi of his age. The events with which his reign is crowded 
would fill volumes were they worthy of being recorded. Foreign 
invasions, cities besieged, capitulations and war-contribution.s, occa- 
sional acts of heroism, when the invader forgot the point of honour, 
couit intiigucs, diversified, not unfrequently, by an appeal to the 
sword or dagger, even m the precincts of the court Sometimes the 
daily journals (akbara) disseminated the scandal of the rmvula 
(female apartments), the follies of the libertine prince with his concu- 
bine Ras-caphoor, or even less woithy objects, who excluded fiom 
the nuptial couch his lawful mates of the noble blood of Joda, or 
Jessa, the Rahtoies and Bhattis of the desert. We shall not disgrace 
these annals with the history of a life which discloses not one 
redeeming virtue amidst a cluster of effeminate vices, including the 
rankest, in the opinion of a Rajpoot — cowardice. The black transac- 
tion lespeeting the princess of Oodipoor has already been related 
(Vol I, p 396), which covered him with disgrace, and inflicted a 
greater loss, in his estimation, even than that of character — a million 
sterling The treasures of tho Jey-Mi/ndra were rapidly dissipated, 
to the grief of those faithful hereditary guardians, the Meenas of 
Kalikho, some of whom committed suicide rather than see these 
sacred deposits squandered on their prince’s unworthy pursuits The 
lofty walls which surrounded the beautiful city of Jey Sing were 
insulted by every marauder; commerce was interrupted, and 
agriculture rapidly declined, partly from insecurity, but still more 
from the perpetual exactions of his minions One day a tailor* 
ruled the councils, the next a Baniah, who might be succeeded by a 
Brahmin, and each had in turn the honour of elevation to the donjon 
keep of Nahrgurh, the castle where criminals are confined, overlook- 


* Roiji Khawas was a tailor by birth, and, I believe, had in early life 
exercised the trade He was, however, amongst the Moosahebs, or privy 
councillors of Juggut Sing, and (I think) one of me ambassadors sent to treat 
with Lord Lake. 
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ing the city The feudal chiefs held both his authority and his 
person m utter contempt, and the pranks he played with the 
‘Essence of Camphor’ (ras-ca.phoor)* at one time led to scnous 
thoughts of deposing him , which project, when near maturity, was 
defeated by transfeiiing “ this queen of half of Amber,” to the piison 
of Nahrgurh. In the height of his passion foi this Islamite concu- 
bine, he formally installed her as queen of half his dominions, and 
actually conveyed to her in gift a moiety of the personalty of the 
crown, even to the invaluable libiai’y of the illustrious Jey Sing, 
which was despoiled, and its treasures distributed amongst her base 
relations The Raja even stiuck com in her name, and not only 
rode with her on the same elephant, but demanded from Ins chief- 
tains those forms of reverence towards hei, which were paid only 
to his legitimate queens This then piide could not brook, and 
though the Dewan, oi prime mimstei, Misr Slieonaiain, albeit a 
Brahmin, called her “ daughtei,” tlie brave Chand Sing of Doonco 
indignantly refused to take part m any ceremony at which she was 
piesent This contumacy was punished by a mulct of £20,000, 
neaily four years’ revenue of the fief of Doonee ! 

Menu allows that sovereigns may be deposed, and the aristocracy 
of Ambdr had ample justification for such an act But unfortunately 
the design became known, and some j'udicious fiiend, as a salvo foi 
the Raja’s dignity, piopagated a report injuiious to the fair fame 
of Ins Aspasia, which he afiected to believe , a mandate issued for 
the sequestiation of her property, and her incaiceiation in the castle 
allotted to criminals Theie she Avas lost sight of and Juggut 
Continued to dishonour the gculi of Joy Sing until his death, on a 
day held especially sacred by the Rajpoot, the 21st of Bccembcr 
1818, the w'mter solstice, when, to use their own mctaplioiical lan- 
guage, “ the door of heaven is re-opened ” 

Raja Juggut Smg left no issue, legitimate or illegitimate, and no 
provision had been made for a successoi dm mg his life But as the 
laws of Rajpootana, political or religious, admit of no %nt(irrrgnum, 
and the funereal pyre must be lit by an adopted child if there be 
no natural issue, it was necessary at once to inaugurate a successoi , 
and the choice fell on Mohun Sing, son of the ex-prmce of Nurwai. 
As this selection, m opposition to the established rules oi succession, 
would, but for a posthumous biiiJi, have led to a civil war, it may be 
proper to touch briefly upon the subject of heirs presumjitive in Raj- 
pootana, more especially those of Jeipoor the want of exact 
knowledge respecting this point, in those to whom its political rela- 
tions with us were at that time entrusted, might have had tlie most 
injuiious effects on the Biitish chaiacter To set this m its propci 
light, we shall explain the prmciples of the alliance which icndcicd 
Jeipooi a ti’ibutaiy of Biitmn. 

t Ras-caphoor, I am aware, means * corrosive sublimate,’ but it may also be 
interpreted ‘ essence of camphor.’ 
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CHAPTER IV 

Je^oor iht last of the Rajpoot states to embrace the proffered alliance of tiie 
British. — ProcritsttncUton habitual to the Rajpoots, as to all Asiatics. — Motives 
and covsides'oiions which influenced the Jeipoor couH in declimn<] our alliance. 
— A treaty concluded — Death of Juggvi Sing. — Effects of our interfes'ence in, 
the intrigues respecting the succession. — Law of primogeniture. — The evils 
attending on ignorance of Rajpoot customs . — Violation of the law of succession 
in the placing of Mohun Sing on the gadi. — Reasons for departing from the 
rule of succession — Conduct of the British authorities. — The title of Mohun 
Sing disputed hy the legal hen -presumptive — Dilemma of the Nazir and las 
faction. — The threatened dismdets prevented hy the unexpected pregnancy of 
one of the queens of Juggut Sing — Bulb, of a posthumous son 

Jeipook was the last of the principalities of Rajpootana to accept 
the protection tendered by the government of British India To the 
latest moment, she delayed her sanction to a system which was to 
banish tor ever the enemies of oider Our ovei tures and expostu- 
lations were rejected, until the predatoiy powers of India had been, 
one after another, laid prostrate at oui feet The Pmdames were 
annihilated , the Pdshwa was exiled from Poona to the Ganges ; the 
Boonsla was humbled , Sindia palsied by his fears , and Holcar, who 
had extensive lands assigned him, besides a regular tribute from 
Jeipoor, had received a death-blow to his power in the field of 
Mehidpoor. 

Prociastmation is the favourite expedient of all Asiatics ; and the 
Rajpoot, though a fatahst, often, by protracting the irresistible 
honlidr (destiny), works out his deliverance. Ameer Khan, the 
lieutenant of Holcar, who held the lands and tribute of Jeipoor in 
jdeddd, or assignment for his troops, was the sole enemy ot social 
oidei left to operate on the fears of Jeipoor, and to urge her to take 
refuge in our alliance , and oven he was upon the point of becoming 
one of the illustrious allies, who were to enjoy the “ perpetual friend- 
“ ship” of Gieat Britain The Khan was at that very moment 
batteiing Madhurajpoora, a town almost within the sound of cannon- 
shot of Jeipoor, and we were compelled to make an indirect use of 
tliis incident to hasten the decision of the Cutchwaha prince The 
motives of his backwai'dness will appear from the following details. 

Various considerations combined to check the ardour with which 
we naturally expected our offer of protection would be embraced. 
The Jeipoor couit retained a lively, but no grateful remembrance, of 
the solemn obligations we contracted with her in 1803, and the 
facility with which we extricated ourselves from them when expe- 
diency demanded, whilst we vainly attempted to throw the blame of 
violating the treaty upon our ally To use the words of one who 
has been mixed up with all the political transactions of that event- 
ful period, with leferencc to the letter delivered by the envoy at the 
Jeipoor court from our viceroy in the East, notifying the dissolution 
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of the alliance ; “ the justice of these grounds was warmly disputed 
" by the court, which, under a hvely sense ot that imminent danger 
“ to which it had become exposed from this measure, almost forgot 
“ for a moment the temper and respect which it owed to the English 
“ nation ” But the native envoy horn Jeipooi, attending the camp 
of the gallant Lake, took a still highei tone, and with a manly 
indignation obseiwed, that ‘ tins ivas the fiist time, since the English 
“ government was established in India, that it had been known to 
“ make its faith subservient to its convenience a reproach the 
more bitter and unpalatable from its tiiith * * * § 

The enlarged and prophetic views of Maiquis "Wellesley, which 
suggested the policy of uniting all these legnlar governments in a 
league against the piedatoix powci-s, weie counteiacted by the timid, 
temjiorising policy ot Lord Cornwallis, lyho could discover nothing 
but weakness in this extension of oui influence What miseiy would 
not these states have been spared, had those engagements, executed 
through the noble Lake (a name never mentioned in India, by 
European or native, without levorence), been maintained , for the 
fifteen 3'ears which intoivencd between the two peiiods produced 
more mischief to Bajwana than the preceding half centuiy, and 
half a century more will not i opaii it ' 

A circumstance that tended to increase this distiust was our 
teai’ing Viziei Alli fiom his sanctuaiy at Jeipooi, which has cast an 
indelible stain upon tho Outohwaha name. We have elsewheref 
explained the privileges of svi na, oi ‘ sanctuaiy,’ which, when claimed 
by the unfortunate or cimniial, is sacied in the eye of the Rajpoot 
This trust wc foiccd the Jeipooi state to violate, though she was 
then independent of us It was no excuse foi the act that the 
fugitive was a foul assassin we had no light to demand his 
Bun-endei % 

There were other objections to the proffeicd treaty of no small 
weight The Jeipoor court justly deemed one-fifth lacs) of 

the gross revenues of the crown, a high late of insiuance for protec- 
tion ; but when we fuitlicr stipulated for a prospective iiicrease§ of 


* Vvde Malcolm’s Pohtical History of India, p. 434 t "^'ol T, p. 454. 

$ A better commentary on the opinions held by the natives upon this subject 
could not be given than the speech of Holcar's envoy to the agent ol the 
Govemor-Gteneral of India, then withLord Lake “ Holcar’s vakeel demanded, 
with no shght degree ot pertinacity, the cession of the Jeipoor and Boondi 
tnbutes , and one of them, spe.ikiiig of the foimer, stated, that he no doubt 
would continue to enjoy the fiicudsmp oi the English, as he had disgi ,iecd 
hims elf to please that nation, by giving up Vizier Alli (who had sought his 
protection) to their vengeance The vakeel was sevciely rebuked by tho agent 
(Colonel, now Sir John Malcolm) for tlus insolent reflection on the conduct of 
an ally of the Bntish Government, who had delivered up a muiderei wlmm it 
w'ould have been infamy to shelter though the author of the “ Boliiical 

History of India” might hiive added — ^bnt i^om it wm stiU greater infamy, 
according to thevr Code, to surrender. See Malcolm’s Political History of India, 
p. 432. 

§ See Article 6 of the Treaty, Appendix No. 5. 
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nearly one-third of all surplus revenue beyond forty lacs, they saw, 
instead of the generous Biiton, a sordid trafficker of mercenary 
protection, whose rapacity transcended that of the Mahratta. 

Independent of these state objections, there were abundance of 
piivate and individual motives arrayed in hostility to the British 
offer For example the ministeis dreaded the surveillance of a 
resident agent, as obnoxious to their authonty and influence ; and 
the chieftains, whom rank and ancient usage kept at couit as the 
counsellois of their pnnce, saw in prospect the surrender of crown- 
lands, which fraud, favour, or foice, had obtained for them. Such 
weie the principal causes which impeded the alliance between Ambdr 
and the Government-general of British India ; but it would have 
marred the uniformity of Lord Hastings’ plan to have left a gap in 
the geneial protective system by the omission of Jeipoor. The 
evente rapidly happening around them — the presence of Meer Khan 
— the expulsion of the orange flag of the Mahratta, and the substitu- 
tion of the British banner on the battlements of Ajmer — at length 
pioduced a tardy and ungracious assent, and, on the 2d of April 
1818, a treaty of ten articles was concluded, which made the Cutch- 
waha princes the fiiends and tributaries in perpetuity of Gieat 
Biitain 

On the 21st of December of the same year, Juggut Sing died, and 
the choice of a successor speedily evinced to the ministers the 
impracticability of their exercising, as in days of yore, that “ absolute 
“ power over their countiy and dependants,” guaranteed to them by 
the treaty * Our office of arbitrating the differences between the 
Baja and his vassals, on the subject of the usurpations from the 
ciown-lands, was easy, and left no unpleasant feeling , but when we 
inteimeddled with the intrigues respecting the succession, our 
ignorance of established rights and usage rendered the interference 
offensive, and made the Jeipoor chiefs lepent the alliance which 
temporary policy had induced their prince to accept 

It may be of use in future negotiations, to explain the usages 
which govern the different states of Kajpootana in respect to 
succession The law of primogeniture prevails in all Bajpoot 
•sovereignties ; the lare instances in which it has been set aside, are 
only exceptions to the rule. The inconclusive dicta of Menu, on 
this as on many other points, are never appealed to by the Bajpoots 
of modem days Custom and precedent fix the right of succession, 
whether to the goM of the state, or to a fief, in the eldest son, who 
IS styled Rajkomd^r, Pat-komd/r, or simply Komdrji, ‘ the prince 
while his brothers have their proper names affixed, as Kdmd/r Jowan 
Sing, ‘ Prince Jowan.’ Seniority is, in fact, a distinction pervading 
all lanks of life, whether in royal families or those of chieftains; all 
have their Pat-kdmdr, and Pat-rani, or ' head child,’ and ' head 
queen ’ The privileges of the Pat-rani are very considerable In 


See Article 8 of the Treaty, Appendix No. IV. 
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mjnorities, she is the guaidian, by custom as well as nature, of her 
child , and in Mewar (the oldest sovereignty in India), she is publicly 
cnthioned with the Eana. Seniority in mamage bestows the title 
of Pat-rani, but as soon as an heir is given to the state, the queen- 
mothei assumes this title, oi that of Mdhji, simply ‘ the mothei ’* 
In the duties of guaidian, she is assisted by the chiefs of certain 
families, who with certain officeis of the household enjoy this as an 
established hereditary distinction 

On the demise of a piincc without lawful issue of his body, or 
that of near kindied, brothers oi cousins, there are certain families 
in every principahtj' (raj) of Rajwarra, in whom is vested the light 
of presumptive heirship to the gacli In order to restrict the ciicle 
of claimants, laws have been established in eveiy state limiting this 
right to the issue of cei tain family in each principality Thus, in 
Mewar, the elder of the Ranawut clans, styled Babas, or ‘ the infants,’ 
possesses the latent right of hen presumptive In Marwai the 
independent house of Eedui, of the family of J oda, in Boondi, the house 
of Doogari ,in Kotah, the Ap]is of Polaitoh , in Bikaner, the family 
of Mahaj'in , and in Jeipooi, the branch Rajawut (according to 
seniority), of the stock of Raja Maun Even in this stock there is a 
distinction between those prior, and those posterior, to Raja Madhd 
Smg ; the former are styled simply Rajawut, or occasionally con- 
joined, Man8%ngote , the othei Madhani The Rajawuts constitute 
a numerous /r^mgre, of which the Jhulaye house takes the lead , and 
in which, provided there are no mental or physical disabilities, the 
right of famishing heirs to the gadi of Jeipoor is a long-established, 
incontrovertible, and inalienable privilege 

We have been thus minute, because, notwithstanding the 
expressed wish of the government not to prejudge the question, the 
&st exercise of its authority as lord-paramount was to justify a pio- 
ceeding by which these established usages were infringed, in spite 
of the eighth article of the ticaty “ The Mahiaja and his heirs and 
" successors shall remain absolute rulers of their country and depend- 
" ants according to long-established usage,” &c , “ C est le p^'emier pas 
“ qui cowte and this first step, being a wi’ong one, has involved an 
interference never contemplated, and fully justifying that wanness 
on the part of Jeipoor, which made her hesitate to link her destiny 
with ours 

Both the sixth and seventh articles contain the seeds of disunion, 
whenever it might suit the chicanery or bad faith of the iirotected, 
or the avarice of the protector. The former has already been called 
into operation, and the ‘ absolute rulers’ of Jeipoor have been com- 
pelled to unfold to the resident agent the whole of their financial 
and territorial arrangements, to prove that the revenues did not 


* In M€war, simply Md/yt ; at Jemoor, where they have long used the 
lanmage and manners of Dehh, they affix the Persian word ScM>eh, or ‘ lady- 
motner.’ 
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exceed the sum of forty lacs, as, of the sum in excess (besides the 
stipulated tiibutaiy^iS/i), our shai’e was to be tliree-sixteenihs* 

"While, therefore, we deem ouraelves justified in iiilerferiug in the 
two chief branches of goverument, the succession and finances, how 
IS it possible to avoid being implicated in the acts of the govern- 
ment-functional les, and involved in the pai-ty views and intrigues of 
a coiiit, stigmatized even by the lest of Rajwaria with the epithet 
of joot'ha duvbav, the ' lying court While theie is a resident 
agent at Jeipoor, whatever his lesolves, he will find it next to im- 
possible to keep aloof from the vortex of intiigue The puiest 
intentions, the highest talents, wiUscaicely avail to counteract this 
systematic vice, and with one paitj^ at least, but eventually with all, 
the reputation of his government will be compromised 

This brings us back to the topic which suggested these remarks, 
the installation of a youth upon the gadi of Jeipoor We shall expose 
the operation of this transaction by a literal translation of an 
authentic document, every word of which was thoroughly substan- 
tiated As it presents a curious pictiiie of manners, and is valuable 
as a precedent, we shall give it entiie in the Appendix, and shall 
here enter no farther into details than is necessary to uniavel the 
intiigue Avhich violated the estabhshed laws of succession 

The youth, named Mohun Sing, who was installed on the gadi of 
Jeipoor, on the morning succeeding Juggut Sing’s decease, was the 
son of Munohur Sing, the ex-Raja of Nurwar, who was chased from 
his throne and country by Sindia We have stated that the Jeipoor 
family sprung from that of Nunvar eight centuries ago , but the 
parent state being left without direct lineage, they apphcd to Amber 
and adopted a son of Pirthi Raj I, from whom the boy now brought 
forward was fourteen generations in descent This course of pro- 
ceeding was in direct contravention of usage, which had fixed, as 
already stated, the heirs-presumptive, on failure of lineal issue, to 
the gadi of Amber, in the descendants of Raja Maun, and the branch 
Madhani, generally styled Rajawut, of whom the first claimant was 
the chief of Jhulaye, and supposing his incompetency, Kamah, and 
a dozen other houses of the ‘ infantas’ of Jeipoor 

*M6war was subjected to the same piemium on her reviving prosperity. 
The author unsucceMfully endeavoured to have a limit fixed to the demand , 
but he has heard wth joy that some important modifications have smce been 
made in these tributary engagements both with M6war and Amb6r • they 
cannot be made too hght Discontent in Rajpootana will not be appeased by a 
few 1 ms of extra-expenditure. I gave my opinions fearlessly when I had 
everything at stake , I will not suppress them now, when 1 have nothing 
either to hope or to fear but for the perpetuity of the British power in these 
regi(^S| and th6 revival of the happme^ and independence of those who have 
Mught our protection, fie will prove the greatest enemy to hiR country, who, 
in Ignorance of the true position of the Rajpoots, may aim at further trenching 
upon their independence. Read the thirty years’ war between Arungz6hand 
toe Rahtores I where is the dynasty of their tyi ant? fiow different would a 
R^poot f(m prove from a contemptible Mahratta, or the mercenary array of 
traitorous Nawabs, whom we have always found easy conquests ' Chensh the 
native army . conciliate the Rajpoots , then, laugh at foes ' 
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The causes of departure from the recognized rule, m this respect, 
were the tollowiiig At the death of Juggut Sing, the reins of 
powei were, and had been for some time, m the hands of the chief 
eunuch of the ravnda (seraglio), whose name was Mohun Nazir,* a 
man of consideiable vigoui of undeistanding, and not Avithout the 
leputation of good intention in his administration of aflairs, although 
the S 3 ’stem of clncaneiy and foree,‘f' by which he attempted to 
carry his object, savoiiied more of self-interest than of loj^alty The 
youth was but nine yeais of age , and a long minouty, with the 
exclusive possession of powei, suggests the tiue motives of the 
Nazir His piincipal co-adjutoi, amongst the gieat vassals of 
the state, was Meg’h Sing of Diggee, a clnef who had contrived by 
fraud and force to double his heieditaij’^ fief by iisuipations fioni 
the crown-lands, to i etain which he supjioi ted the views of the Nazir 
with all the influence of his clan (the Khangaiote), the most powerful 
of the twelve great families of Ambei The peisonal servants of the 
crown, such as the Pivrohhs, Dhdhlmes (domestic chaplains and foster- 
brothers), and all the suboidinatc oftieers of the household, con- 
sidered the Nazir’s cause as their oivii a minority and his favour 
guaranteed their places, which might be risked by the election of a 
pnnce who could judge for himself, and had friends to provide foi. 

A reference to the “ Summaiy of Transactions” (in the Appendix) 
will shew there was no previous consultation oi concert amongst the 
military vassals, or the ipiocns, on the contiaiy, acting entiiely on 
his own responsibility, the Nazir, on the moining succeeding the 
death of his mastei, placed jmung Mohun in “ the car of the sun,” to 
lead the funeral procession, and light the pyre of his adopted sire 
Scarcely weie the ablutions and necessaiy jninfications from this 
nte concluded, when he leceived the congiatulations of all present 
as lord of the Cutohwahas, under the levived name of Maun Sing 
the Second The transactions which followed, as related in the 
diaiy, untd the final denouement, distinctly shew, that having com- 
mitted himself, the Nazir was anxious to obtain through the i esident 
agents of the chieftains at couit, then acquiescence in the measure 
under their signs-maiiual It ivill be seen that the commumcations 
were received and replied to in that cautious, yet courteous manner, 
which pledged tlie Avriter to nothing, and gained him tune for the 
formation of a delibeiate opinion the decision was thus suspended ; 
all eyes weie diiected to the pai amount power, and the Nazir, 
whose fiist desire was to propitiate this, entieated the British func- 

* Nam’ is the official ii.imc, a M.ihoinedaii one, denoting his capacity, as 
emasculated guaidian ot the sciaglio. Jeipooi and Bound! are the only two of 
the Eajpoot piincipahties who, adopting the Moosleni custom, have contami- 
nated the palaces of then queens with the presence of tliese creatures 

+ See “ Summary of Tiansactions,” Appendix No 5 

j The Khangarote chui enumerates twenty-two fiefs, whose umted rent-rolls 
amount to 4,02,806 rupees annually, and then united quotas for the service of 
the state, sue hundred and forty-three horse. Mgg’h Sing, by his turbulence 
and intelligence, though only the sixth oi seventh in the scale of rank of this 
body, had taken the lead and become the organ of his clan at court. 
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tionary at Dehli to send his confidential inooiisliec to Jei[)OOi with- 
out delay This agent leached Jeipooor fiimi Dehli six days after 
the death of Juggnt He was the beaier ot instructions, “ requiring 
“ a full account of the reasons tor placing the son ot the Nurwar Raja 
“ on the musnud, of his family, lineage, light of succession, and by 
“ whose councils the measuie was adopted ” On tlie 11th of January 
this lequisition was reiterated, and itwasfuithei asked, whether 
the measuie had the assent of the queens and chiefs, and a declara- 
tion to this effect, under their signatures, was required to he 
forwarded. Nothing could be moie explicit, or nioie judicious, than 
the tenor of these instructions 

The lephcs of the Nazii and confidential iiioonshee were such, that 
oil the 7th of Febiuaiy the leceipt of letteis of congratulation fiom 
the Biitish agent, accompanied by one from the supreme authority, 
was formally announced, which letteis being lead in full court, “ the 
“ nobiit (kettledrum) again sounded, and young Maun Sing was 
"conducted to the Pertdp Mahl, and seated on the musnud” On 
this formal lecognition by the British goveimnent, the agents of the 
chieftams at their soveieign’s eouit, in icply to the Nazir’s demand, 
“ to know the opinions of the chiefs,” answeied, that “ if he called 
“ them, they were leady to obey,” but at the same tune they rested 
their adhesion on that of the chief queen, sister of the Raja of 
Jodpoor, who breathed nothing but open defiance ot the Nazir and 
his jimta Early in March public discontent became more manifest . 
and the Rajawut duet of Jhulaye dctei mined to appeal to arms in 
support of Ills lights as lieu presumptive, and was soon joined by 
the chiefs of Siiwui and Ecsuida, junioi but powerful branches of 
the same stock 

Another party seemed inclined, on tins emcigency, to revive the 
rights of that postliunious son of Putin Sing, whom we have alieady 
described as living in exile at Gwalioi, on the bounty ot Sindia; 
and nothing but the urifavouiable lepoit of his intellect and debased 
habits prevented the elder branch of the sons of Madhil Sing lecovei- 
ing their lost honours 

While the paramount authoiity was thus deluded, and the chief- 
tains were wavering amidst so many conflicting opinions, the queens 
continued resolute, and the Rajawuts were arming — and the Nazir, in 
this dilemma, determined as a last resouice, to make Raja Maun of 
Jodpooi the umpire, hoping by this appeal to his vamty, to obtain 
Ins influence over his sistei to an acquiescence iii the iiremediable 
step, which had been taken “ in obedience (as he pretended) to the 
“ will of the deceased pruice ” Baja Maun’s reply is important : 
" that there could be no occasion for his oi his sister’s signature to 
" the required declaration on the right of succession to the musnud 
“ of Jeipoor, which depended upon, and was vested in, the elders of 
“ the twelve tribes of Cutchwahas , that if they approved and signed 
“ the declaration, the queen his sister, and afterwards himself, would 
“ sign it, if requisite.” 
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The Nazu’ and his faction, though aided by the interposition of 
the moonshee, were now in despair, and in these desperate circum- 
stances, he attempteil to get up a mamage between the puppet he 
had enthroned and the grand-daughter of the Rana of Mdwar It 
was well contiived, and not lU-ieceived by the Rana; but theie 
was an influence at his couit which at once extinguished the plot, 
though supported at Dehli by the Rana’s most influential agent 
It was proposed that, at the same time, the Rana should consum- 
mate his nuptials with the Jeipoor Raja’s sister, the preliminaries of 
which had been settled a dozen years back Money in abundance 
was ofieied, and the Rana’s passion foi pageantry and profusion 
would have prevented any objection to his pioceeding to the Jeipoor 
capital To leceive the chief of the universal Hindu race with due 
honour, the whole nobility of Amber would have left theii estates, 
which would have been consti ued into, .ind accepted as, a voluntary 
acquiescence in the lights of the Nazii’s choice, which the marriage 
would have completely cemented Foiled in this piomising design, 
the knot, which the piecipitate andpeiseveiiiig conduct of the Nazir 
had rcndeied too indissoluble even for his skill to undo, was cut by 
the annunciation of the advanced piegnancy of the Bhattiani queen. 

This timely intei position of Mdtd Januvi (the Juno Lucina of 
Raj wail a) might well beiegardedas miiaculous , and though the 
sequel of this event w<is conducted with such publicity as almost to 
choke the voice ol slandei, it still found utteiance * It was deemed 
a sort of prodigy, that an event, which would have caused a jubdee 
throughout Dhoondai, should have been kept secret until three 
months after the Raja’s death f The mysteiieo of the rawulas ot 
Rajpoot princes find then way to the public out ot doois , and in 
Oodipoor, moie esjiecially, arc the common topics of conversation. 
The vaiiety of chaiactor within its walls, the like vaiiety of com- 
municants without, the conflicting inteiests, the diveisified objects 
of contention of these little woilds, leiidei it utteily impossible that 
any seciet can long be maintained, fai less one of such magnitude as 
the piegnancy of the queen ot a pi nice without issue That this 
event should be revealed to the Nazii, the superintendent of the 
queen’s palace, with all the toimality ot a new discovery, three 
months aftei Juggut Sing’s death, must excite surprise, since to 
have been tlie beaiei of .such joyful intelligence to his master, to 
whom he was much attached, must have rivetted his influence 

At thiee o’clock on the lot of Apiil, a council of sixteen queens, 
the widows of the late prince, and the wives of all the great vassals 

The publicity, on this occasion, is precisely of the same character as marked 
the accouchement of the Duchess de Bern, who, it is said, not only had the 
usual witnesses to silence the voice of doubt, but absolutely insisted on the 
Marecluius: as well as the Marechales ot France being in the room at Uie 
moment of parturition 

t Raja Juggut Sin^ died the 21st December 1818, and the announcement of 
the Bhattiani being m “ the eighth month of her pregnancy,” was on the 24th 
March 1 819 
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of the state, “ assembled to ascertain the tact of pregnancy,” whilst 
aJl the great barons awaited m the anti-chambers of the Zendna 
the important icsponso of this council of matrons When it 
announced that the Bhattiani queen was pregnant beyond a doubt, 
they consulted until seven, when they sent in a written declaration, 
avowing their unanimous belict of the tact , and that " should a son 
“ be boin, they would acknowledge him as their loid, and to none 
“ else pledge allegiance ” A tiansciipt ot this was given to the 
Nazir, who was recommended to forward an attested copy to the 
British agent at Dehli Fiom these deliberations, fiom which there 
was no appeal, the N.izir was excluded by expicss desire of the 
Bahtore queen He made an ineffectual effort to obtain from the 
chiefs a declaration, that the adoption of the Nuiwar youth was in 
confoiniity to the desiic of the deceased prince, their master, but 
this attempt to obtain indemnity for his illegal acts was defeated 
immediately on the giouiid of its untiutli * 

By this lawful and eiieigctic exertion of the poweis directly vested 
in the queen-mothei and the gieat council of the chiefs, the tongue 
of faction was rendered mute , but had it been otherwise, another 
queen was pronounced to be in the same joyful condition j" On the 
morning of the 25th of Apiil, foui months and four days after 
Juggut Sing’s death, a son was ushered into the world with the 
usual demonstrations of joy, and leceived as the Autocrat of the 
Cutchwahas , while the infant inteiloper was removed from the 
gad{, and thrust back to his original obscurity Thus terminated an 
affair which involved all Rajwarra in discussion, and at one time 
threatened a very seiious lesult That it was disposed of in this 
manner was fortunate for all parties, and not least for the protecting 
power 

Having thus given a connected, though imperfect, sketch of the 
history of the Jeipoor state, from its foundation to the present time, 
before pioceeding with any account of its resources, or the details of 
its internal administration, we shall delineate the rise, progress, and 
existing condition of the Shekhavati federation, which has risen out 
of, and almost to an cquahty with, the parent state 

* Deeming a record of these transactions useful, not only as descriptive of 
manners, but as a, precedent, inasmuch as they shew the powers and position of 
the different authonties composing a Kajpoot state m cases of succession, 1 have 
inserted it m the Appendix. 

t No notice, that 1 am aware of, was ever taken of this second anmmciation. 
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CHAPTER V 

Origin, of the SMkli&mti fedeialion — Its constitution — Descent oj the chiefs 
from Baloji of Amh'er — MoLulji — Mitaculous biifh of his son — Shekhji — 
Aggrandizes las territory — Raeniul — Sooju — Eaesil. — IIis heroism. — Obtains 
grants from, Akhet — Gets possession of Khunclada and Oodipoor — IIis 
exploits and character — Ghirdhurji — Is cut off by assassination — Dwarcudas. 
— His extraordinary feat with a lion. — Ralls by Khan Jehan Lodi. — Biising- 
deo — Hu authority imaped by hu son — Buhadoor Sing — A i ungzeb dii ects 
the demolition of the temple of Khutidada — Biikadoo) deserts hu capital — 
Shvjauii Sing Baesilote /lies to its defence.— He is slain, the temple razed, and 
the city garruoned — Kesiiii — Fat Muni of the tn-iitmy behoeen Kesuii and 
Futteh Sing. — Futteh Sing assassinated — Kesmt tesists the regal authoiity 
— Is deserted in the field and slam — H u sun Oodi Sing taken to Ajmct — 
Ehundaila retaken, and restoi ed to Oodi Sing, who u liberated — He ? esolves 
to punuh the Munohuipoor chief — Is baffled Inj that chiefs intrigues — Is 
besieged by Jey Sing of Ambei — Khundaila becomes tnbutm y to Amber. 

We proceed to sketch the history of the Shelchawut confederation, 
which, springing fiom the ledundant feudality of Amber, thiough 
the influence of age and cii cumstances, has attained a power and 
consideration almost equalling that of the parent state , and although 
it possesses neither wiittenlaws, a peinianeiit congress, nor any 
visible or recognized head, subsists by a sense of common iiiteiest 
It must not be supposed, however, that no system of policy is to be 
found m this confedeiation, because the spiings aie not always 
visible or in action , the moment any common oi individual interest 
is menaced, the grand council of the Baions of Shekhavati assembles 
at Oodipoor to decide the couise of action to be pursued 

The Shekhiwut chieftains aie descended from Baloji, the thud son 
of Raja of Oodikurn, who succeeded to the throne of Amber in S 
1445, AD 1389 At this peiiod, if we look back to the political 
state of society, we find that nearly the whole of the tracts, which 
now obey the Shdkhivati fedeiation, were parcelled out amongst 
numerous chieftains of the Chohanor Tuar tribes,* the descendants 
of the ancient Hindu emperois of Dehli, who evinced no moie 
submission than the swoid aud then Islamite successois exacted 
from them 


* The lovers of antiquity have only to make the scaich to find an abundant 
harvest, throughout all these countiiea, of ancient capitals and cities, whose 
names are hardly known even to the modern inhabitants Of the ancient 
liajore I have .dready spoken, and I now draw the attention of my countrymen 
to Abhdnait, which boasts a veiy remote .intiquity , and fiom an old stanza, 
wc might imagine that its princes were connected with the Kaian dynasty of 
I’crsia. I copied it, some tivcnty yeais ,igo, from an itinerant baid, whohad 
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Baloji, who wa'i the actual founder of the numerous families 
now designated by the more distinguished name of Shdkhji, his 
giaiidson, obtained as an appanage the district of Amrutsir, but 
whether by his ownpiowcss or by other means, is not mentioned 
He had three sons, Mokulji, Khemiaj, and Kharud The first 
succeeded to the patiimony of Amrutsir , the second had a numerous 
issue styled Balapota, one of whom was adopted into the twelve 
chambeis (bara-kotn) of Gutehwahas The thiid had a son called 
Kumuii, whose descendants were stj’led Kumawut, but are now 
neaily extinct 


an imperfect knowledge of it liiiuself, and I have doubtless made it more so, 
but it IS stiU snfficieiitly intelligible to point at a remarkable coincidence 
“ Chitnd cd AhMiiair, 

“ Beea Saiijof/, ai/o Girtiair ( Gii ndt ) 

‘ J)eL’h bluhdt, leo bulde 
‘‘ Keo bidut, mun begsde, 

‘ Jieoo Sanjog, Pei nudd hui re 
“ Kos sath so, mun thit d’hari e , 

“ TA beti KAlcum ca 
“ yoni Pet mala (a; ho 
“ Leklud hooa kuitdr ko 
“ Pea jdna sarb ko ” 

Tins IS a tragmeiit of a long poem relative to the iivalry of Raja Chund of 
Abh.Vn.ur, and Raja Soorsdn of Indrapoon, who was betrothed to Permala, 
danghtei of Kdieim, and had gone to Gimair, or Girnilr, to espouse her, when 
the AbhAnairpiince abducted her Raja Soois^n of Indrapoon (Dehh), ^the 
ancestor of the Siiifia4iif, and founder of Soorpoori, existed probably twelve 
hundi ed yeais before Christ. That sun-worshippei s had established themselves 
in the peninsuhi of Saurashtia, (whose capital was Junaguih-GirnAr), its appel- 
lation, in the days of the Greeks of Bactrin, as now, proves , (see Sti^o, 
Justin, &c ) but whether Kalcum, the father of Permala, is the Caicumaras of 
Feidoosi, we shall not stop to inquire The connection between this pemnsula 
and Pcisia i\as intimate in later times, so as even to give rise to the assertion 
that the Banas of M6war were descended fioin the Sassanian kings. It was my 
good fortune to discover Soorpooii, on the Jumna, the residence of the nval of 
Chund of Abhilnaii, which city I leave to some one imbued with similar taste 
to visit, and merely add, he will fand there an inscription in a cooTid or fountam 
dedicated to the Sun The distance however, seven hundred coss {kos sa£h so), 
whether from Indrapoon or AbhAnair, to GirnAr, even admitting them to be 
gao coss, would be too much I believe this would make it eight hundred 
miles and certainly, as the crow flies, it is not seven hundred. Interwoven 
with the story there is much about Raja Chambha, prince of Jajnuggur, a city 
of great antiquity in Orissa, and containing some of the finest specimens of 
sculpture I ever saw There is also mention of a Raja Sa6r, (gw Sahur or 
Sehns of Arorc) ot Perman In 1804, I passed through Jajnuggur, after the 
conquest of the piovince of Cuttack, with my regiment At Jajnuggur, my 
earliest friend, the late Captain BeUet Sealy, employed his pencil for several 
d.iys with the sculptured remains. These drawings were sent to the authorities 
at Calcutta perhaps this notice may rescue from obhvion the remains of 
J.ijTiiiggiii, .iiid of my deceased friend’s talent, for Captain Bellet Sealy was an 
ornament equally to private life and to his profession. He feU a victim to the 
fever contracted in the Nepal war The ruins of Ahhdnmr are on the 
Bflngungil, three coss east of Lalsont 


(a) Pet i-nwM, means Fairy garland 
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Mokul had a son who was named Shekhji, in compliment to a 
mil acle- working Islamite saint, to whose prayeis the childless 
chief was indebted foi a son destined to be the patiiarch of a 
numerous race, occupying, undei the term Shdkhawut, an im- 
jiortant portion of the surface of Rajpootana Shekh Booihan was 
the name of this saint, whose shnne (still existing) was about six 
miles from Achrole, and fouiteen fiom tlie residence of Mokul As 
tlie period of time was shoitly after Tirnoor’s invasion, it is not 
unlikely he was a pious missionary, who lemained behind for the 
conversion of the wailike but tolerant Rajpoot, with whom, even if 
he should fail in his puipose, he Wiis ceitain of piotection and 
hospitality The Shekh in one of his peiegiinations had leached the 
confines of Amrutsii, and was passing ovei an extensive meadow, in 
which was Mokulji The Mangta (mendicant) appioached with the 
usual salutation, “ have you anjdihiiig foi me “ Whatever you 
“ please to have, Bahaji (sire),” was the coui teoiis leply The lequest 
was hmited to a diaught of milk, and if oui faith weie equal to the 
Shdkh4wut’s, we should believe that Shekh Booihan diew a copious 
stream fiom the exhausted uddei of a female bufialo This was 
sufficient to convince the old chief that the Shekh could woik other 
miracles; and he piayed that, thiough his means, he might no 
longer be childless In due time he had an heir, who, accoiding to 
the injunctions of Booihan, was styled, after his own tube, Shekh 
He diiected that he should weai the biuldeu,'* whicli, when laid 
aside, was to be suspended at the saint’s durgak , and fui ther, that 
ho should assume the blue tuiuc and cap, abstain fiom hog’s flesh, 
and eat no meat " in which the blood lemained” He also oidained 
that at the birth of every Sbekhawut male infant a goat should be 
sacrificed, the Kultnui (Islamite ciced) lead, and the child spiinkled 
with the blood Altliough foui ccntuiics have passed away since 
these obligations weic contiacted by Mokul, they aie still loligiously 
maintained by the little nation of his descendants, occupying a space 
of ten thousand squaie miles The ivild hog, which, accoiding to 
immemorial usage, should be eaten once a year by cveiy Rajiioot, is 
rarely even hunted b) a Sheldiawut , and though they haveielaxed 
in that ordinance, winch commanded the suspension of the hmldeus 
at the shrine of Booihan, still each infant weais them, as well as the 
blue tunic and cap, for two years after his birth , and a still gieatei 
mark of respect to the niemoiy of the saint is evinced in tlie blue 
pennon which surmounts the yellow bannei , or national flag, of the 
ShdkhS,wuts It is even gravely asserted, that those wlio, fiom 
indolence, distance, or less justifiable motives, have neglected the 
least important injunction, that of depositing the initiatoiy stiings or 
buddeas, have never prospered But a still stronger proof is fur- 
nished of the credulity, the toleration, and yet immutability of the 
Rajpoot character, in the fact, that, although Amrutsir,f and the 

* Stnngs, or threads, worn crossways by Mahomedan children 

+ The town of Amrutsir and forty-five villages are stiU left to the Munohur- 
poor branch. 
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lands around the ibxrgah, are annexed to the fisc of Ambei*, yet the 
shnne of Shekh Boorhan continues a sivna (sanctuary), while lands 
are assigned to almost a hundied families, the descendants of the 
saint, who reside in the adjacent town ot Talla 

She'lchji, when he attained man’s estate, greatly augmented the 
tcrntoiy left by his father, and had consohdated three hundred and 
sixty villages under his sway, by conquest fiom his neighbours, 
when his reputation and power attracted the jealous notice of the 
lord paramount of AinbA- He was attacked ; but by the aid of the 
Punnee Pat’hans* he successfully withstood the leiterated assaults 
of his suzerain Up to this period, they had acknowledged the 
Amber pimces as liege loids, and in token of alliance paid as tribute 
all the colts i eared on the oiigmal estate -f* A dispute on this point 
was the ostensible cause (though subordinate to their rapid pros- 
peiity), which occasioned a total separation of the Shekhsiwut 
colonies from the parent state, until the leign of Sowfl-e Jey Sing, 
who, with his means as lieutenant of the empire, compelled homage, 
submission, and pecuniary rebel from them Shekhji left a well- 
established authoiity to his son, Maemul, of whom nothing is 
recorded Raemul was followed by Sooja, who had three sons, viz , 
Noonkurn, Racsil, and Gopal The eldei succeeded to the patrimony 
of Amrutsir and its thiee hundred and sixty townships, while to his 
brotheis, the hefs of Lambi and Jhaah were respectively assigned 
With the second biothei, Raesil, the fortunes of the Shekh&wuts 
made a lapid stiide, fiom an oceuirence in which the Rajpoot 
appears in the position we desne to see him occupy 

Noonkuin, the chief of the Shdkli^wuts, had a minister named 
Devidas, of the baitya oi mercantile caste, and, like thousands of 
that caste, energetic, shrewd, and intelligent He one day held 
an argument with his lord (which the result proves he mam- 
tained with independence), that “ genius with good fortune was 
“ the first gift of heaven, and to be far more prized than a man’s 
“ mere inheritance ” Noonkurn warmly disputed the point, which 
ended by his tolling the minister he might go to Lambi and 
make expeiiment of the tiuth of his argument on his bi other 
Raesil Devidas lost no time, on this polite dismissal from Ins ofiSee, 
in pioceedmg with his family and projierty to LambL He was 

* The Punnees are a tube of Doorannees, resardmg vliom Jilr. Elphinstone’s 
account of Uabul may be consulted In aftei-times, there was a chieftain of 
this tube so oelebiatud foi lus gcueiosity and hospitality, that his name has 
become proveibi.il 

Jhcnne, tt>, bunm 

Ddod Khan Pimn^ , 

that IS, if they failed elsewhere, there was always D3.od Khan in reserve. His 
gallant bearing, and death in Ferochsdr’s reign, are related in Scott’s excellent 
History of the Dekhan 

+ This will recall to the reader’s recollection a similar custom in the ancient 
Persian empire, where the tribute of the distant Satrapies was of the same kind. 
Armenia, according to Herodotus, alone gave an annual tribute of twenty 
thousand colts 
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received with the usual hospitality , but soon discovered that Raesil’s 
means were too confined to bear an additional buithen, and that the 
field was too reatiicted to enable him to demonstrate the truth of 
the argument which lost him his place. He made known his deter- 
mination to proceed to the impeiial city, and advised Racsil to 
accompany him, and tiy his luck at court Raesil, who was valiant 
and not without ambition, could only equip twenty horse, with 
which he arrived at Dehli just as an army was forming to oppose 
one of those Afghan invasions, so common at that period In the 
action which ensued, Raesil had the good fortune to distinguish 
himself by cutting down a leader of the enemy, in the presence of 
the impeml geneial, which had a decided influence on the event of 
the day Enquiries weie made for the biave unknown, who had 
performed this heroic deed, but as, for reasons which will be 
perceived, he kept aloof from the quarters of his countrymen, the 
argument of Devidds would never have been illustrated, had not the 
imperial commander determined to seek out and reward merit He 
ordered a grand zedfut, or ‘ entertainment’ to be prepared for the 
chiefs of every gi'ade in the array, who were commanded afterwards 
to pay their respects to the geneial As soon as Raesil appeared, he 
was recognized as the individual of whom they weie in search. 
His name and family being disclosed, his brother, Noonkurn, who 
was serving with his quota, was called, whose anger was peiemptonly 
expressed at his presuming to appear at court without his permission ; 
but this ebullition of jealousy was of little avail Raesil was at 
once introduced to the great Akber, who bestowed upon him the 
title of Baedl Durhdn* and a more substantial maik of royal 
favour, in a grant of the districts of Rewasso and Khasulli, then 
belongrag to the Chundaila Rajpoots This was but the opening of 
Raesil’s career, for scarcely had he settled his new possessions, when 
he was recalled to court to take pait in an expedition against 
Bhutnair Fresh services obtained new favours, and he received a 
grant of Khundaila and Oodipooi, then belonging to the Nurbhaii 
Rajpoots, who disdained to pay allegiance to the empire, and gave 
themselves up to unlicensed lapine 

Raesil finding it would be a work of difficulty to expel the brave 
Nurbhans from their ancient bapdtd (patiimony), had rccouise to 
stratagem to effect his object Previous to the expedition to 
Bhutnair, Raesil had espoused the daughter of the chief of Khundaila, 
and it is related that a casual expression, dropped on that occasion, 
suggested his desire to obtain it for himself Being dissatisfied with 
the dower (ddeja) given with his biide, he, with no commendable 
taste, pertinaciously insisted upon an increase , upon which the 
Nurbhan chief, losing patience, hastily replied, " we have nothing 

* It IS always agreeable to find the truth of these simple annals corroborated 
in the historical remains of the conquerors of the Rajpoots The name of 
Raesil Durblrf will be found, in the Ayeen Akberri, amongst the mwnsuhdars 
of twelve bundled and fifty horse , a rank of high importance, being equivalent 
to that conferred on the sons of potent Rajas 
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“ else to give, unless you take the stones of the hill ” The attenchint 
Sooguni (augur), immediately turning to Raesil, said, in an under- 
tone, “ tie a knot on the skirt of your garment m icmcmbrancc of 
“ this” An expression like this fiom a piophetic tongue, gave birth 
to the wish to be loid of Khundaila; while his sei vices to the king, 
and the imbecility of its Nuibhan possessor, conspiied to fulfil it 
Watchiii" his oppoitunity, he marched against the place, and being 
in all probability supported by his liege lord, it was abandoned 
without defence, and the inhabitants tendered their submission to 
him Heneofoith, Khundaila was esteemed the principal city of 
the ShekhSiWut confederation , and the descendants of Raesil, using 
his name as a pationymic, aie styled Raesilote, occupying all 
southern Shekhfl.vati , while another branch of later origin, called 
SadJiani, holds the northern tiacts Immediately after the occupation 
of Khundaila, Raesil obtained possession of Oodipoor, formerly called 
Kasoomhx, also belonging to the Nurbhans* 

Raesil accompanied his proper liege lord, the gi’eat Raja Maun of 
Ambei, against the heroic Rana Pert£p of Mdwar. He was also in 
the expedition to Cabul, against the Afghans of Cohistan, in all of 
which enterprizes he obtained fiesh distinctions Regarding his 
death, theie is no lecord , but his history is another illustration of 
the Rajpoot character, whilst it confirms the position of the Banyd, 
that " genius and good fortune are far superior to inheritance ” 
Raesil, at his death, had a compact and well-managed territoiy, 
out of which ho assigned appanages to his seven sons, from whom 
are descended the vaiious families, who, with relative distinctive 
pationymics,Bliojanis, Sadhanis,Larkhams,Taj-khA,nis,PuisiAmpotas, 
Hur-iampotas, are lecognized throughout Rajwaiia by the geneiic 
name of Shekhiwut 

1 — Gfrdhur had Khundaila and Rewasso 

2 — Lai khan Kachridwas 

3 — Bhojiaj Oodipoor 

4 — Tirmul Rao Kasulli and eighty-four villages 

5 — Pursiam . . . Bad 

6. — Hur-ramji Moonduiri 

7 — Taj-kh^n No appanage 

We shall not break the thread of the narrative of the elder branch 
of Khundaila, “ chief of the sons of Shekhji," to treat of the junior 
line, though the issue of Bhojraj have eclipsed, both in population 
and property, the senior descendants of Raesil 

Girdhur-ji succeeded to the prowess, the energy, and the estates 
of his father, and for a gallant action obtained from the Emperor the 

* The Nurbhan is a sach’/ta, or ramification of the Chohan race. They had 
long held possession of these regions, of which Kdis, or Kasoombi, now Oodi- 
poor, was the capital, the city where the grand council of the confederation 
always meets on great occasions This may throw light on the Cusoombee 
mentioned on the tiiumphal pillar at Delili , the Nurbhan capital is more 
likely to be the town alluded to, than Cusoombee on the Ganges. 
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title of Raja of Khundaila At this period, the cmpiie ivas in a most 
disoidered state, and the mountainous region, called Mewat, was 
inhabited by a daring and feiocious banditti, called Mewohs, who 
pillaged in gangs even to the gates of the capital The task of taking, 
dead or alive, the leader of this banditti, was assigned to the chief of 
Khundaila, who peifonned it with signal gallantry and success. 
Aware that, by the display of superior force, his enemy would leiiiain 
in his lurking places, Giidhur put himself on temis of equality with 
his toe, and with a small but select band hunted the Mdwatti leader 
down, and in the end slew him in single combat The caicei of 
Girdhur, short as it was brilliant, was teriiiinated by assassination, 
while bathing in the Jumna The anecdote is descriptive of the 
difference of manners between the rustic Rajpoot and the debauched 
retainer of the court 

One of the Khundaila chiefs men was waiting, in a blacksmith’s 
shop, while his sword was repaired and sharpened A Mooslem, 
jiassing by, thought he might have his jest with the unpolished 
Rajpoot, and after asking some impertinent questions, and laughing 
at the unintelligible replies in the Bahha of Rajwaria, slipped a 
heated cinder in the turban of the soldier the insult ivas boino 
with gi’eat coolness, which incieased tho mirth of tho Mussulman, 
and at length the tuiban took fire The swoid was then ready, and 
the T’halcoor, after feeling the edge, with one blow laid the jester’s 
head at his feet Ho belonged to one of the chief nobles of the court, 
who immediately led his retainers to the Khundaila chief’s quarters, 
and thence to where ho was performing his religious ablutions in the 
Jumna, and whilst engaged in which act, unaiined and almost 
unattended, basely inuidcied him Girdhui left several childicn 

Dwaica-das, his eldest son, succeeded, and soon after his accession 
nearly fell a victim to the jealousy of the klunohiiipoor chief, tho 
representative of the elder bianch of tho family, being the lineal 
descendant of Noonkuin Tho empeior had caught a lion in the 
toils, and gave out a grand hunt, when the Muiiohurpoor chief 
observed that his relative, the Raesilote, who was a votary of Nahv- 
singh, was the proper person to engage tho king of tho foicst 
Dwaica-das saw through his relative’s tieacheiy, but cheeifuliy 
accepted the proposal Having bathed and prayed, to tho astonish- 
ment of the king and court, he entered the arena unaimed, with a 
brazen plattei containing the various articles used in pooja (ivorshifi), 
as grams of rice, curds, and sandal ointment, and going dnectly u]) 
to the monster, made the hlac on his forehead, jiut a chaplet round 
his neck, and prostiated himself m the usual attitude of adoration 
before the lion , when, to the amazement of the spectators, the noble 
beast came gently up, and with his tongue repeatedly licked liis face, 
peiniitting him to retire without the least indication of anger Tho 
cmpcior, who concluded that his subject must “ wear a charmed life,” 
dcsiicd the Khundaila chief to make any request, ivith the assuianco 
ot comphaucc, when he icccivcd a delicate lepioof, in the desiio 
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“ that his majesty would never place anothei person in the same 
" predicament from which he had happily escaped ” 

Dwarca-das was slain by tlie gieatesL heio of the age in which he 
lived, the celebrated Khan Jehan Lodi, who, accoiding to the legends 
of the Shdklid,wuts, also fell by the hand of their lord ; and they 
throw an air of romance upon the transaction, which would 
grace the annals of chivahy in any age or country Khan Jehan 
and the chieftain of Khundaila were sworn friends, and when nothing 
but tlie life of the gallant Lodi would satisfy the king, Dwai’ca 
gave timely notice to his friend of the hateful task imposed upon 
him, advising either submission or flight. His fate, which forms 
one of the most interesting episodes in Ferishta’s history, involved 
that of the Shekhawut chief 

He was succeeded by his son, Birsingdeo, who served with his 
contingent in the conquest of the Deklian, and was made governor of 
Pernalla, which he had materially assisted in i educing The Khun- 
daila annalist is desiious to make it appear that his service was 
independent of his liege lord of Amber , but the probability is that 
he was under the immediate command of the Muza Baja Jey Sing, 
at that period the most distingiushed general of his nation or of the 
court. 

Birsingdeo had seven sons, of whom the heir-apparent, Bahadooi 
Sing, remained at Khundaila ; while estates were assigned to his 
brothers, mz , Amui Sing, Siam Sing, Jugdeo, Bhop&l Sing, Mokri 
Sing, and Paim Sing, who all incieased the stock of Baesilotes. 
While the Raja was performing his duties in the Dekhan, intelligence 
reached him that his son at home had usurped his title and autho- 
rity , upon which, with only four hoisemen, he left the aimy for his 
capital When within two coss of Khundaila, he alighted at the 
house of a Jatni, of whom he lequested refreshment, and begged 
especial care of his weaned steed, lest he should be stolen , to which 
she sharply replied, “ Is not Bahadoor Smg ruler here * You may 
“leave gold in the highway, and no one daie touch it” The old 
chieftain was so delighted with this testimony to his son’s discharge 
of a prince’s duties, that, without disclosing himself or his suspicions, 
he immediately returned to the Dekhan, wheie he died. 

Bahadoor Sing succeeded, and on his father’s death repaired to the 
annies in the south, commanded by Arungzeb in person. Being 
insulted by a Mooslem chief, bearing the same name with himself, 
and obtaining no redress fiom the bigotted prince, he left the army 
in disgust, upon which his name iras erased from the list of mun- 
subdars It was at this time the tyrant issued his mandate for the 
capitation-tax on all his Hmdu subjects, and for the destruction of 
their temples * 

* The numerous ruined shnnes and mutilated statues in every town and 
village, still attest the zeal ivith which the bigot’s orders were obeyed , nor is 
there an image of any antiquity with an entire set of features (except in spots 
impervious to his myimidons), fiom Lahore to Cape Comorin. Omkaiji, whoso 
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To the personal enemy of the Shekhawut was intrusted the two- 
fold duty of exacting tribute, and the demohtion of the temple, the 
ornament of Khundaila, whose chief, degrading the name of Baha- 
door (warrior), abandoned his capital; and the royal army had 
amved within two coss without the appearance of opposition The 
news spread over the lands of the confederacy, that Bahadoor had 
fled from Khundaila, and that the Tooik was bent on the destruction 
of its shrines It reached the ear of Shujaun Sing, the chieftain of 
Chapowlee, a descendant of Bhojiaj, the second son of Baesil. 
Embued with all the spirit of this hero, the biave Bhqjani resolved 
to devote himself to the protection of the temple, or perish in its 
defence At the moment the tidings reached him, he was solemniz- 
ing his nuptials on tlie Marwai- frontier Hastening home with his 
bride, he left her with his mother, and bade both a solemn farewell. 
In vain his kindred, collecting louud him, dissuaded him from his 
design, urging that it was Bahadoor Sing’s affair, not his “ Am not 
“ I,” he said, " also of Raesil’s stock, and can I allow the Tooik to 
“ destroy the dwelhng of the T’hah)or (loid), and not attempt to 
“ save it * Would this be acting the part of a Rajpoot As their 
entreaties were vain, they, to the number of sixty, resolved to 
accompany him, and share his fate They weie joined by a party 
of Bahadoor’s adherents, and succeeded in entering Khundaila The 
imperial commandei’, to whom this unlooked-for opposition was 
reported, well aware of what a Rajpoot is capable when excited to 
action, and perhaps moved by a geneious feeling at seeing a handful 
of men oppose an army, requested that two of their number might 
be deputed to his camp to confer with him He told them, that 
notwithstanding it was the king’s command that he should raze the 
temple to the ground, he would be satisfied (if accompamed by proper 
submission) with taking off the hullus, or golden baU which sur- 
mounted its pinnacle They endeavoured to dissuade him ; offered 
money to the utmost possible amount of their means , but the answer 
was, “ the kulhia must come down ” One of these noble delegates, 
no longer able to contain himself, exclaimed, " Break down the 
“ kuUua /” as with some moist clay at his feet he moulded a ball, 
which he placed on a little mound before him , and drawing his 
sword, repeated, “ Break down the kullus ! I dare you even to break 
“ this ball of day The intrepidity of this action gained the 
applause even of the foe, and they had safe conduct to rejoin their 
brethren, and prepare them for the woist. 

At this time, Khundada had no fortifications , there was, howevei , 

temple is on a small island of the Nerbudda, alone, it is said, supported his 
digmty in the indiscriminate attack on the deities of Hind “ If they are sods 
“ (said the tyranmcal but witty iconoclast), let them evince their power, and by 
“ some miracle resist my commands ” Omkarji received the first blow on his 
head, as if embued with mortal feeling, for the blood gushed from his nose and 
mouth, which prevented a repetition of the iiyury ' This sensibihly, though 
without the power of avenging himself, made Omkar’s shiine doubly respected, 
and it continues to be one of the best frequented and most venerated in these 
regions. 
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a gateway half way up the hill in the route of ascent, which led to 
the place of residence of its chieftains, adjoining which was the 
temple. One pai ty was stationed in the gateway, while Shujaun 
reserved for himself the defence of the temple, in which he took post 
with his kinsmen When the mercenaries of the tyrant advanced, 
the defenders of the gateway, after dealing many a distant death, 
inarched upon them sword in hand, and perished When they 
pushed on to the chief object of attack, the band issued foith in 
small detached paities, having firat made their obeisances to the 
image, and carried destiuction along with them Shujaun was the 
last who fell The temple was levelled to the earth, the idol broken 
in pieces, and the fragments thrown into the foundation of a mosque 
erected on its ruins There is haidly a town of note in Rajwarra 
that has not to lelatea similar tale of desperate valour in the defence 
of their household gods against the iniquitous and impohtio Arung- 
zeb Kliundaila received a royal gamson , but the old ofEceis, both 
teiTitonal and financial, were retained by the conqueror. 

Bahadoor Smg continued to reside m an adjacent township, and 
through his Dewan, obtamed a certain share of the crops and transit 
duties, mz , a seer out of every maund of the former, and one pice in 
every rupee of the latter. In process of time, the family residence 
and gardens were given up to him, and when the Syeds obtained 
power he regamed his country, though a gamson of the royal troops 
was retained, whose expenses he paid He left three sons, viz , 
Kesun Smg, Futteh Sing, and Oodey Sing 

Kesuri, soheitous to hold his lands on the same terms as his 
ancestors, namely, service to the lord-paramount, assembled his 
adherents, and with his second brother, Futteh Sing, departed for 
the imperial camp, to proflEer his service The Munohurpoor chief, 
the elder branch of the family, was m the royal camp, and having 
regained his lost consequence by the depression of IQiundaila, wsa 
by no means willing again to part with it He intrigued with the 
second brother, Futteh Smg, to whom he proposed a division of the 
lands , the latter lent himself to the intrigue, and the Dewan, seeing 
that a family quarrel would involve the destruction of them all, 
repaired to Khundada, and through the mother, a Gor Rajpootni, he 
advocated the partition A census was accordingly made of the 
population, and a measurement of the lands, of which two portions 
were assigned to Futteh Sing, and the three lemaining to the Raja 
The town itself was partitioned in the same manner Henceforth, 
tho brothers held no intercourse with each other, and Kesuri pre- 
feiTcd K^otah as his residence, though whenever he came to Khim- 
daila, Futteh Smg withdrew. Things remained in this state until 
the Dewan prompted his master to get lid of the agreement which 
had secured the ascen^ncy of Munohurpoor in the Shekhiwut 
federation, by destroying his brother The Dewan arranged a 
friendly meetmg at Kaotah for tho avowed purpose of reconciliation, 
when Futteh Smg fell a victim to assassination , but the instigator 
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to the crime met his proper reward, for a splinter of the sword which 
slew Futteh Sing entered his neck, and was the occasion of his 
death 

Kesuri Sing, having thus recovered all his lost authority, fiomthc 
contentions at court conceived he might reftise the tiihiito ot 
Kewasso, hitherto paid to- the Ajm& treasury, while that of Khun- 
daila went to NamoL Syed AMooUa, then Vizier, found lei.suic to 
resent this insult, and sent a force against Khundaila Evciy 
Raesilote in the countiy assembled to resist the Toork, and even hi.s 
foeof Munohurpoor sent his quota, led by the dM6/ia^ (foster-broth oi), 
to aid the national cause. Thus stren^hened, Kesuri determined to 
oppose the royal forces hand to hand in the plam, and the rival 
armies encountered at the border to-wn of Deolee While victoiy 
manifested a wish to side witli the confederated Shekh§.wuts, the 
old jealousies of Munohurpoor revived, and he withdrew his quota 
from the field, at the same moment that the Kasulli chief, on whom 
much depended, was slam To crown these misfortune.s, the Larkhani 
chief of Danta, basely deeming this an opportunity to consult his 
own interest, abandoned the field, to take possession of Rewasso 
The ‘ lion’ of Khundaila (Kesuri), observmg these defections, when 
the shout of “ Jy ! jy (victoiy, -victory), already rang m his eais, 
could not help exclaiming, in the bitterness of despair, “ Had Futteh 
" Sing been here, he would not have deserted me ” He disdained, 
however, to apve way, and prepaa-ed to meet his fate like a tme 
Raesilote Sending to where the battle yet laged for his youngest 
brother, Oodey Smg, he urged him to save himself ; but the young 
Rajpoot scorned obedience to such a behest, until Kesuri made 
known his determination not to quit the field, adding that if he also 
were slam, there would be an end of his line Others jomed their 
persuasions, and even attempted to turn Kesuri from his purpose 
“ No,” rephed the chief, “ I have no desire for hfe , two black deeds 
“ press upon me ; the murder of my brother, and the cuise of the 
“ Charuns of Bikaner, whom I neglected at the distribution of the 
“ nuptial gifts I will not add a thu’d by dastardly flight ” As 
Oodey Smg reluctantly obeyed, while the swords rung around him, 
Kesun made a hasty sacrifice to Awini-viaH (mother earth), of 
which flesh, blood, and earth are the ingredients. He cut pieces 
from his own body, but as scarcely any blood flowed, his own uncle, 
Mokum Smg of .^odah, parted with some of his, for so grand an 
obligation as the retention of Edmndaila Mixing his own flesh, 
and his uncle’s blood, with a portion of his own sandy soil, he 
formed small balls m dan (gift), for the maintenance of the land to 
his posterity The D’hmih (bard), who repeated the incantation.s, 
pronounced the sacrifice accepted, and that seven generations of his 
line should rule in Kkundaila * The brave Kesuri was slam, the 

* The fifth, as will be seen hereafter, has been expelled, and authority 
usurped by the Kasulli branch of the family, and unless some fortunate change 
should occur, the devotion of Kesun was useless, and the prophecy must fall to 
the ground. 
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town taken, and Oodey Sing carried to Ajmer, where he remained 
three years m captivity At this time, the chiefs of Oodipoor and 
Kasnlli determined to cut off the royal garrison in Khimdaila , but 
apprehensive of the danger it might occasion to their chief, they 
sent a special messenger to Ajmer, to acquaint the viceroy of their 
scheme, previous to its execution, to prevent his bemg implicated. 
Khundaila was surprised, and Deonath and three hundred Toorks 
put to the sword The viceroy, desnous to recover the place, con- 
sulted his piisoner, who offered to re-instate him if he granted him 
hbeity The Nawab demanded a hostage, but the young Rajpoot 
said he knew of none but his own mother, who willingly became the 
pledge for her son He fulfilled his agreement, and the viceroy was 
so pleased with his fiaiik and loyal conduct, that on paying a laige 
nuzzerana, he restored him to his capital. 

Oodey Sing’s first act was to assemble his brethren, in order to 
punish Munoliurpoor, whose treaeheiy had caused them so much 
misery The fostei-brother, who commanded on that occasion, was 
again entrusted with the command, but he fled after a sharp 
encounter, and Munohuipooi was invested Seeing he had no chance 
of salvation, he had again lecouise to cftul (stratagem) There were 
two feudatones of Noonkuin’s line, joint-holdeis of KhajroUi, who 
had long been at variance with Deep Sing of Kasulli, the principal 
adviser of the young Raja of Khundaila They were gained over to 
the purpose of the Munohurpoor chief, who sent them with a private 
message to Deep Sing, that no sooner should Munohurpoor fall than 
he would be depiived of Kasulh These treacherous proceedings 
were but too common amongst “ the sons of ShdkhjL” Deep Sing 
fell into the snare, and at break of day, when the tiumpets sounded 
for the assault, the drums of the Kasulli chief weie heard in full 
march to his estate Oodey Sing, thus deprived of his revenge, 
followed Deep Sing, who, aware of his inability to cope with his 
immediate chief, fled for succour to Jeipooi, and Kasulli fell a 
sacntice to the artifices which preserved Munohurpoor The great 
Jey Sing then ruled Amber , he received the suppliant chief, and 
promised him ample rediess, on his swearing to become his vassal 
and tributary Deep Sing swore allegiance to the gadi of Jey Sing, 
and signed a tributaiy engagement of four thousand mpees 
annually ' 

Thus recommenced the supremacy of Amber over the confederated 
Shdkhslwuts, which had been thrown off ever since the dispute 
regarding the colts of Amrutsir, the ancient maik of homage, when 
“ the sons of Shdkhji” consisted only of a few hundred armed men. 
Shortly after this transaction, Jey Sing pioceeded to the Ganges to 
fulfil certain rites upon an eclipse, and while pei forming his ablutions 
in the sacred stream, and the gifts for distribution to the priests 
being collected on the bank, he inquired “ who was present to receive 
“ ddro that day The Kasulli chief, spreading out the skirt of his 
garment, replied, he was an applicant. Such ddn (gifts) being only 
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given to mangtas, or mendicants, in which class they put priests, 
poets, and the poor, the Eaja asked, laughing, “ What is your desiie, 
“ T’hakoor To which Deep Sing replied, that through his inter- 
cession the son of Futteh Sing might obtain his father’s share of 
Khundaila , which icquest was complied with 

This occurrence was m AD 1716, when the J&ts weio rising into 
power, and when all the minoi Rajas served with their contingents 
under the great Jey Sing, as lieutenant of the emperor Along with 
the princes of Kerowli, Bhadorea, Sheopoor, and many others of the 
third rank, was Oodey Sing of Khundaila During the siege of 
Thoon, the Shekhawut chief was reprimanded for neglect of duty, 
and although he owed a double allegianee to Jey Sing, as his natural 
liege loid and lieutenant of the king, he would not brook the censuic 
fiom one ot his own lace, and indignantly withdrew from the siege 
Chooiamun the Jat, having contrived to make his peace with the 
Syed vxziei, when Thoon was upon the eve of suiiender, and Oodey 
Sing being implicated in this intiigue, Jey Sing, who was moitificd 
at an occurrence which picvented the gratitication ot a long-cheiished 
resentment against the ufistart J^ts, determined that the Khundaila 
chief should suffer tor his audacity Attended by the impel lalists 
under Bazeed Khan, and all his home clans, ho laid siege to tho 
citadel called Oodiguih Oodey Sing held out a month in this eastlo 
he had constructed and called by his own name, when his rcsoui ces 
failing, he fled to Nuioo in Mai war, and his son, Sowfle Sing, 
presented the keys, throwing himself on the clemency ot tho 
conqueror. He was well leceived, and paidonod, on condition of 
becoming tributary to Amber He followed tho example of tho 
KasuUi chief, and signed an engagement to pay annually one lac of 
rupees. From this a deduction of fifteen thousand was subsequently 
made, and m time being i educed twenty thousand more, sixty-five 
thousand continued to be the tribute ot Khundaila, until the decay 
of both the parent state and its scion, when the weakness of tho 
former, and the merciless outrages of the predatory powers, Pat’han 
and Mahratta, rendered its amount uncertain and difficult to realize 
Moieover, recalling his promise to Deep Sing, he restored the 
division of the lands as existing piior to the murder of Futteh Sing, 
viz, three shaies to Sowae Sing, with the title of chief of the 
Shdkhfiwuts, and two to Dheer Sing, son of Futteh Sing The young 
cousin chieftains, now joint-holdeis of Khundaila, attended their 
liege lord with their contingent , and Oodey Sing, taking advantage 
of their absence, with the aid of a band of outlawed Laikhanis, 
surprised and took Khundaila. Attended by the Jeipoor tioops, 
the son performed the dutiful task of expelling his father from 
his inheritance, who again fled to Nuroo, where he resided upon 
a pension of five rupees a day, given by his son, until his death 
He, however, outlived Sow^6 Sing, who left three sons ; Bindrabun, 
who succeeded to Khundaila ; Simboo, who had the appanage of 
Ranolh ; and Koosul, having that of Piperolli. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Bindrdburi, Das adheres to MadkA &ing tii the ciml wars of AmJi&r. — Partition 
of lands annulled. — Self^wnmalaiion of the Brahmins — Consequences to 
Bindrahun, in Jus contest until Indur Sing, the otJier chief of Khundaila — 
Civil war — Prodigal expiaiory saenjke of Bindrahun. — He dbdicaies — 
Govind Sing. — Is assassinated — Nursing-Das. — Rise and devastations of the 
Mahrattas. — Siege of Khundaila. — Terms of redemption — Murder of deputies 
hy the Mahrattas — Indur Sing penshes in the attempt to avenge them — 
Pertdp Sing — Btse of the Seekur chief — Transactions between Pert&p and 
Nursing, his co-partner. — Pest&p obtains the whole of Khundaila — Nursing 
recovers by stratagem Jus share of Khundaila — Domestic broils and feuds — 
General assembly of the Sadhani and liaesilote ediiefs, to counteract the 
encroachments of Amber. — Treaty between the SheJchawuts and the court of 
Ambhr . — Violated by the latter — The confederacy assault the town of the 
Huldea faction — Nursing j efuses tribute to the com t, and Khundaila is 
sequestrated — Nui sing and PerUtp treacherously made captive, and conveyed 
to Jenpoor. — Khundaila annexed to thejisc. 

Bindrabun Das steadfastly adhered to Madhd Smg in the civil wars 
•which ensued for the gadi of Amber, and the latter, when success 
attended his cause, wished to leward the important services of his 
feudatory At his request, he consented that the partition of the 
lands which had caused so much bloodshed should be annulled, and 
that Bindrabun should rule as sole lord of Khundaila Five thousand 
men were placed under his command for the expulsion of the minor, 
Indur Sing, grandson of Deo Sing, who made a stout resistance for 
many months , but at length his httle castle was no longer tenable, 
and he fled to Paiasoh, where he again defended himself, and was 
again on the point of surrender, when an unexpected accident not 
only saved him from exile, but r^tored him to his rights 

The mercenaries were supported at the sole charge of Bindrabun, 
and as his ancestors left no treasury, he was compelled to resort to 
the contribution called d%nd from his subjects, not even exempting 
the hieiaichy Piqued at this unusual demand, some of the wealthiest 
Brahmins expostulated Avith the Raja on this indignity to the 
order. But their appeals were disregarded by their chief, whose 
existence depended on supplies The loss of influence as well as 
wealth being the fruit of this disregard of their remonstrance, they 
had recourse^ to that singular species of revenge termed chandi, or 
self-immolation, and poigiiaided themselves in his presence, pourinof 
maledictions on his head with their last breath The blood of 
Biahmins now rested on the head of Bindrabun , even amongst his 
personal friends he laboured under a species of excommunication, 
and his hege lord, Madhd Sing of Amber, in older to expiate his 
indirect share in the guilt, recalled his troops, and distributed twenty 
thousand rupees to the Brahmins of his own capital Indur Sing 
had thus time to breathe, and having collected all his retamers. 
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■wisel}’ joined tlie Jeipoor aniiy assembling under the command of 
the celebiated Khoshiahram Bhora to chastise the Rao of Macherri, 
who was expelled and obliged to seek refuge with the JS,ts. In this 
service Indur Sing so muph distinguished himself, that, on the pay- 
ment of a nuzzerana of fifty thousand rupees, he recovered his lost 
share of Khundaila, by a regular or giant, of the Raja 

Perpetual feuds, however, raged between these two kings of 
Khundaila, each of whom had his castle, or fortified palace Each 
day “ there was war even in the gates” of Khundaila, and at the 
hazaid of prolixity we shall state how it was conducted, challenging 
the recoids of any civil war to produce an instance in which all the 
ties of blood and kindied were moie disregarded than in this helium 
plusqudm civile 

Indur Sing had popularity on his side to balance the othei’s 
supeiior power, and he was biiskly pushing an attack on Oodigurh, 
the castle of his opponent, when he was joined by Raghhnat Sing, 
the younger son of his foeman This youth, who had the township 
of Koochore in appanage, helped himself to three more, to retain 
which he sided with his father’s foe Bindrabun, in order to create 
a diversion, sallied out to attack Koochore , to oppose which, his son, 
together with his nephew, Pirthi Sing of RanolJi and his retainer’s, 
withdrew from the batteries to defend it But the attack on 
Koochore had ah-eady failed, and Bindrabun was on his reticat to 
regain Khundaila, when he was intercepted The battle took place 
outside the city, whose gates were shut against fiiend and foe, to 
prevent a pell-mell entry At the same time, the siege of Oodigurh 
was not slackened ; it was defended by Govind Sing, the eldest son 
of Bindrabun, while the batteiues against it were commanded by 
another near kinsman, Nahr Sing of Cherana For several days 
daily combats ensued, in which were to be seen father and son, 
uncles and nephews, and cousins within every degree of affinity, 
destroying each other At length, both parties were cxliausted and 
a compromise ensued, in which Indur Sing obtained the rights he 
had so manfully vindicated 

At this time, a dying and desultory effort to legam his lost power 
was made by Nujuf Kooli Khan, at the head of the imperialists, who, 
conducted by the traitoious Machem Rao, led the royal army into 
the lands of the confederacy to raise contributions, foi which he was 
cordially and laudably detested Nowul Sing of Nowulgurh, Bagh 
Sing of Keytri, Soora;]mul of Bussao, all chieftains of the Sadhanis, 
unable to comply with the requisitions, were can’ied off, and retained 
captive till ransomed for many lacs of rupees , all eventually laiscd 
upon the impoverished husbandman and industrious mei chant. 

The din of civil war liaving ended, the ministei’s of religion never 
ceased pouring into the ears of Bindrabun, the necessity of expiation 
and oblations for the murder of their brethren, and he was daily 
sacrificing the birthright of his children, iii giants of the best lands 
of Khundaila, to these drones of society, when Govind, the heir- 
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apparent, remonstrated, which was followed by the abdication of 
Bindrabun, who, appiopriatmg five townships and the impost 
duties of Khundaila foi las support, left the cares of government to 
his son * ^ 

Govind Sing did not long enjoy the honoiii s of chief of the Raesi- 
lotcs The year of his elevation having pioduccd an unfavourable 
haivcst, at the icquest of his vassal of Ranolli he proceeded to 
inspect the ciops prepaiatoiy to a leduction in the assessment Less 
supeistitious than his father, he peiseveied in spite of the predictions 
of the astrologer, who told him, “ to bevvaic the ides (amaviis) of 
“ Paush,” and not to go abroad that day In the course of the 
excursion, one of his personal attendants, a Rajpoot of Kajrolli, had 
lost some valuable article entrusted to liis charge, and the impetuous 
chief broadly taxed him with theft His piotestations of innocence 
Averc unavailing, and consideiing himself dishoiiouicd by the imputa- 
tion, Avhich might possibly be followed by some disgraceful punish- 
ment, he dcteniiincd to anticipate his chief, and murdered him that 
night Govind left five sons, Nuismg, Soorajniul (who had Dodea), 
Ragh Sing, Jowan Sing, and Runjeet, all of whom had families 

Nuising-Das, his eldest son, succeeded In spite of internal 
dissensions, occasional chastisement, and pecuniary exactions from 
the imperial armies, or those of their immediate liege loid of Ambdr, 
the confederated frh'age of Shekhavati had increased their territory 
and population Only the shadow of a name now remained to the 
cmpiie of the Great Mogul , and then own loid-pai amount, satisfied 
with a certain degree of homage, tribute, and scivice on emergencies, 
Avas little inclined to trench further upon then national indepen- 
dence But a new enemy had now arisen, and though of then oavh 
faith, fai more destructive than even the intolerant Islamite Happy 
Avcie the inhabitants of the desert, who had an ocean of sand 
betAvecn them and this scouige of India, the insatiable Mahiatta. 
After the fatal day of Manta, where the evil genius of Rajpootana 
enabled He Boignc to give the last blow to hoi independence, the 
desultory hordes roved in bands through the lands of the confedera- 
tion, plundering, muideiing, and cai-rying off’ captive the principal 
chiefs or tlieir children, as hostages for contributions they could not 
realize These were dragged about aftei then armies, until the hard- 
ships and indignities they underwent made them sell every article 
of value, or until the charge of keeping, or the trouble of guarding 
them, rendered their prolonged captivity buidensome to the wander-, 
ing Southrons 

Let us follow the path of the barbarians, and trace only one day’s 
acts of outrage. When the Mahrattas entered the lands of the 
fcdeiation, soon after the battle of Mairta, they first attacked Bae. 
The inhabitants, knowing that they had no hope of mercy from these 
marauders, fled, caiiying away all the effects they could to the larger 
towns, while a garrison of eighty Ra.]’ poofs took post in the little 

* His second son, Ragln'inath, had Koochoie in appanage. 
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castle, to defend the point of honour against this new assailant Bae 
was stormed, not one Kajpoot would accept of quaiter, and all weie 
put to the sword The enemy proceeded to Khundaila, the route 
marked by sirnil.ir tiack^of blood When within two coss of the 
town, the hoide halted St Hodcgong, and a Pundit‘s was sent to 
Kao Indur Sing to settle the contribution, which was fixed at twenty 
thousand rupees, besides three thousand in glioosf (biibe), foi the 
Brahmm negociator The two chiefs, who negociated on the pait of 
the joint Rajas of Khundaila, proceeded with the Pundit to the 
enemy’s camp ; their names were Nowal and Dulcel As it Avas out 
of their power to lealize so laige a sum, they woio accompanied by 
the joint levenue officeis of Khundaila as ole, or hostage, Avhen to 
their dismay, the Southion commandci demuiied, and said they 
themselves must remain One of the chieftains, with the sang 
froid which a Rajpoot nevci loses, coolly replied, that should not be, 
and taking his lioolca tiom his attendant, began uncei emoniously 
to smoke, when a rude DelJiany knocked the pipe fiom his hand. 
The T’hakoor’s sword was unsheathed m an instant, but ere he had 
time to use it a pistol-ball passed thi'ough his brain Duloel Sing’s 
party, attemptmg to avenge their companion, were cut otf to a man , 
and Indur Smg, who had left Khundaila to leain how the negotia- 
tions sped, arrived just in time to see his clansmen butchcicd He 
was advised to regain Khundaila “ No,” replied the inticpid 
Raesilote , “ better that I should fall bcfoie the gates of Khundaila 
“ than enter them after such disgiace, without avengmg my kinsinon ” 
Dismounting from his hoise, he turned him loose, his adheients 
following his example , and swoid m hand they lusliod on the host 
of assassins and met their fate Indur Sing was sti etched beside his 
vassals, and, stiange to say, Duleel Avas the only survivoi though 
covered with wounds, he Avas taken up aliA C, and carried to the 
hostile camp 

Such was the opening scene of the lengthened tragedy enacted in 
Shekhavati, Avhen Mahiatta actoi.s succeeded to Pat’hans and 
Moguls • heirs to their woiat feehngs, without one paiticle of their 
magnanimity or couitesy But the teiiitoiy of the confedeiacy Avas 
far too narrow a stage , even the entire plain of India appealed at 
one time too restricted for the hydra-headed banditti, nor is there a 
principality, district, or even township, from the Sutlej to the sea, 
where similar massacres have not been knovm, and but for our intei- 
position, such scenes would have continued to the present hour 


*The ministers of religion Avere the only cle?l-5 amongst tins race of depre- 
dators, and they were not behind the most illiteiate m cupidity, and to say 
the truth, courage, when requiied , and as for skill in negociation, a Mahratta 
Brahmin stands alone keen, skilful, <uid impeituibable, he AA’ould have bafiled 
Machiavelli himself 

t GAoos IS hteially ‘ a bribe ,’ and no treaty or transaction was ever carried 
on without this stipulation So sacred Avas the tjr/ioos held, from tyrant usage, 
that the PeshAva ministers, when they ruled the destinies of their nation, stipu- 
lated that the (//loos should go to the piny purse ' 
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Fertdp Sing, who succeeded his brave father in his share of the 
patrimony, was at this crisis with bis mother at Sikr&e, a strong fort 
m the hills, ten miles from Khundaila To save the town, the prin- 
cipal men dug up the grain-pits, selling &eir property to release 
their mmor chief from further trouble Having obtained aU they 
could, the enemy proceeded to the lands of the Sadhanis Oodipoor 
was the first assaulted, taken, and sacked , the walls were knocked 
down, and the floors dug up m search of treasure After four days’ 
havock, they left it a ruin, and marched against the northern chief- 
tains of Singhana, Jhoonjoonoo, and Keytn On the departure of 
the foe, young Pertap and his kmsman. Nursing, took up their abode 
in Khundaila , but scarcely had they recovered from the eflects of 
the Dekliani meiirsion, before demands weie made by then hege 
lord of Amber for the tribute Pei tap made his peace by assigning 
a fourth of the harvest , but Nursing, m the procrastinating and 
haughty spiiit of his ancestors, despised an arrangement which, he 
said (and with justice), would reduce hun to the level of a common 
Bhomwb landholdei 

At this penod, a remote branch of the Khundaila Shekhawuts 
began to disclose a spiiit that afterwards gamed him distinction 
Devi Sing, chieftain of Seekur, a descendant of Eao Tirmul of 
Kasulli, had added to his patrimony by the usurpation of no less 
than twenty-flve large townships, as Lohagurra, Kho, fee. , and he 
deemed this a good opportunity, his chief being embroiled with the 
court, to make an attack on Eewasso , but death put a stop to the 
ambitious views of the Seekur chieftain Having no issue, he had 
adopted Luchmun Sing, son of the Shahpoora T’hakoor , but the 
Jeipoor court, which had taken great umbrage at these most unjusti- 
fiable assaults of the Seekur chief on his weaker brethren, com- 
manded Nundram Huldia (brother of the piime minister Doulet 
Ram), coUeetoi of the Shekhawut tribute, to attack and humble 
him No sooner weie the oideis of the court promulgated, than all 
the Barvjuttuis* gathered round the standard of the collector, to 
aid m the redemption of their patrimonies wrested from them by 
Seekur Besides the Khundaila chief in person, there were the 
JPuttau'uts of KasiiUi, Bilara, and otheis of Tirniul’s stock , and even 
the Sadhanis, who httle interfered m the affairs of the Raesilotes, 
repaired with joy with their tribute and their retainers to the camp 
of the Jeipoor commander, to depress the Seekur chief, who was 
rapidly using over them all. Nearly the whole troops of the con- 
fedeiacy wheie thus assembled. Devi Sing, it may be imagined, 
was no common character, to have excited such universal hatred ; 
and his fiist care had been to make strong friends at court, in order 
to retain what he had acquired He had especially cultivated the 
mmisfcer’s fiiendship, which was now turned to account. A depnta- 


* Barwwttia. is ‘ one expatriated,’ from bar, ‘ out of,’ and rmttun, ‘ a 
country,’ and it means either an exde, or an outlaw, according to the measure 
of crime which caused his bamshment from his country. 
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tion, consisting of a Chondawut chief, the Dewan of Seekur, and that 
important character the Dlidblute, repaired to the Huldia, and im- 
plored him in the name of the deceased, not to give up his mfant 
son to hungry and revengeful Banvuttuis. The Huldia said there 
was but one way by which he could avoid the fulfilment of his 
court’s command, which was for them, as he approached the place, 
to congregate a foice sofoimidable fiom its numbeis, as to exonerate 
him from all suspicion of collusion With the tieasury of Devi Sing, 
overflowmg fiom the spoliation of the Kaimkhani ot Futtehpoor, it 
was easy to afiord such indemnity to the Huldia, at whose appioach 
to Seekur ten thousand men appeared to oppose him Having made 
a shew of investing Seekur, and expended a good deal of ammunition, 
he addressed his court, where his brother was minister, stating he 
could make nothing of Seekur without gieat loss, both of time, men, 
and money, and advising an acceptance of the proffered submission. 
Without waiting a reply, he took two lacs as a fine for his 
sovereign, and a present of one for himself The siege was broken 
up, and Seekur was permitted to prosecute his schemes , in which 
he was not a little aided by the eontmued feuds of the co-partnev 
chiefs of Khundaila. Pert^p took advantage of Nui sing’s non-com- 
pliance with the court’s requisition, and his consequent disgrace, to 
settle the feud of their fathers, and unite both shares in his own 
person ; and stipulated in return to be responsible for the whole 
tribute, be ready with his contingent to serve the court, and pay 
besides a handsome nuzzerana or investiture The Huldia was 
about to comply, when Rawul Indur Sing of Samote, chief of tlio 
Nat’hawut clan, interceded for Nuising, and inviting him on his own 
responsibility to the camp, acquainted him with the piocedure of his 
rival, in whose name the patent for Khundaila was actually made 
out , “ but even now,” said this noble chief, “ I will stay it if you 
“comply with the terms of the court” But Nursing either would 
not, or could not, and the Samote chief urged Ins immediate depar- 
ture j adding that as he came under his guarantee, he was desiious 
to see him safe back, for “ such were the ciooked ways of the Amber 
“ house,” that if he prolonged his stay, he might be involved in luin 
in his desire to protect him Accoidmgly, at dusk, with sixty of his 
own retamers, he escorted him to Nowulguih, and the next iiioinmg 
he was in his castle of Govindgurh The precautions of the Samote 
chief were not vain, and he was repioached and threatened with the 
court’s displeasure, for permitting Nursing’s depaiture , but ho 
nobly replied, “ he had peifonned the duty of a Rajpoot, and would 
“ abide the consequences.” As the sequel will fuither exemplify the 
corruptions of courts, and the base passions of kiridied, under a 
system of feudal government, we shall trespass on the reader’s 
patience by recordmg the result 

Samote and Chomoo are the chief houses of the Nat’hawut dan ; 
the elder branch enjoymg the title of Rawul, with supremacy over 
the numerous vassalage But these two families had often contested 
the lead, and their feuds had caused much bloodshed. On the dis- 
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grace of Indur Sing, as already related, his nval of Chomoo repaired 
to court, and olfeied so large a nuzzerana as to be invested with 
rights of seniority Avaiice and revenge were good advocates: a 
waiiant was made out and tiansinitted to Jndur Sing (still serving 
Avitli the collector of the tiibntc) foi the sequestration of Samote 
Placing, like a diitilul subject, the waiiant to his forehead, he 
iiifataiitly depai ted foi Samote, and commanded the removal of his 
t.umly, liih goods and chattels, fiom the seat of his ancestors, and 
went into exile in Mai war In after-times. Ins Rani had a grant of 
the village ot Peeplye, to which the magnanimous, jiatriotic, and 
loyal Indur Sing, when ho found the hand of death upon him, 
repaired, that he might die in the lands of the Cutchwahas, and have 
his ashes buiied amongst Ins fatheis This man, who was naturally 
biave, acted upon the abstract principle of swa'mdhermxi, or ‘ fealty,’ 
which IS not even now exploded, in the midst ot con uption and 
demoialization Indur Sing would have been fully justified, accord- 
ing to all the pi inciples which govern these states, in resisting the 
inicpiitous mandate Such an act might have been deemed rebellion 
by those who look only at the surface of things , but let the present 
loids-pai amount go deeper, when they have to decide between a 
Raja and his feudatories, and look to the oiigin and condition of 
both, and the ties which alone can hold such associations togethei. 

To letuin Pertap Sing, having thus obtained the whole of Khun- 
daila, commenced the demolition of a fbi tified gate, whence during 
the feuds his antagonist used to play some swivels against his castle 
While the woik of destruction was advancing, an omen occurred, 
foreboding evil to Peitap An image of Gandsa, the god of wisdom 
and protector of the arts, (moie especially of arcliitectuie), was fixed 
ill the wall of this gate, which an ill-fatcd and unintentional blow 
knocked from its elevated position to the earth, and being of terra- 
cotta, his fiagments laj' dishonoured and scatteied on the pavement. 
Notwithstanding this, the demohtion was completed, and the long 
obnoxious gateway levelled with the earth Pei tap, having adjusted 
aftairs in the capital, proceeded s^ainst Rewasso, which he reduced, 
and then laid siege to Gosundgurh, aided by a detachment of the 
Huldia Having encamped at Gooiah, two coss fiom it, and twice 
that distance fiom Ranolli, its chief, who still espoused the cause of 
his immediate head, the unfortunate Nursing, sent his minister to 
the Huldia, offering not only to he responsible for all an-eai’s due hy 
Nuising, but also a handsome douceur, to restoie him to his rights 
Ho lepaiied to Khundaila, stationed a party m the fortified palace 
of Nuising, and consented that they should be expelled, as if by 
foice of ills adheients, fiom Govindguih Accordinglj^, Sooiajmul 
and Bagh Bing, the biothers of Nursing, in the dead of night, witli 
one hundicJ and fifty followeis, made a mock attack on the Huldia’s 
followers, expelled them, and made good a lodgment in their ancient 
dwelling Pertap was highly exaspciated , and to lender the acqui- 
sition uselass, he ordcied the possession of a point which commanded 
the rmhl , but heic he was anticipated by his opponent, whose party 
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now poured into Kliundaila He then cut off their supplies of water, 
by fortifying the reseivoiis and wells, and this brought matters to a 
crisis An action ensued, in which many were killed on each side, 
when the traitorous Huldia mterposed the five-coloured banner, and 
caused the combat to cease Nuising, at this juncture, joined the 
combatants in person, from his castle of Govindgurh, and a treaty 
was forthwith set on foot, which left the district of Kewasso to 
Pertap, and restored to Nursing his shaie of Khimdada. 

These domestic broils continued, however, and occasions were 
pei’petually recurring to bring the rivals in collision The fimt was 
on the festival of the Gangore* the next on the Eanolli chief placing 
in durance a vassal of Pertap, which produced a general gathciing 
of the clans ; both ended in an appeal to the loid-paramount, who 
soon merged the office of arbitiatoi in that of dictatoi 

The Sadhanis, or chieftains of northern Shekhavati, began to feel 
the bad effects of these feuds of the Raesilotes, and to express dis- 
satisfaction at the piogressive advances of the Jeipoor court for the 
establishment of its supiemacy Until this period thej^^ had escaped 
any tributary engagements, and only recognized their connexion 
with Ambiir by marks of homage and fealty on lapses, which 
belonged more to kindred than political supeiionty. But as the 
armies of the court weie now perpetually on the fiontiers, and might 
soon pass over, they deemed it necessary to take measures for their 
safety The township of Tooe, appertaining to Nowulgurh, had 
already been seized, and Ranolli was battered for the restoiation of 
the subject of Peitdp These were grievances which affected all the 
Sadhanis, who, peiceivmg they could no longer pieseive their 
neutrality, determined to abandon their internal dissensions, and 
form a system of general defence Accoidingly, a gcneial assembly 
of the Sadhani lords, and as many of the Raesilotes as chose to 
attend, was announced at the ancient place of rendezvous, Oodipooi 
To increase the solemnity of the occasion, and to banish all suspicion 
of treachery, as well as to extinguish ancient feuds, and reconcile 
chiefs who had never met but in hostility, it was unanimously 
agreed that the most sacred pledge of good faith, the Noon-ddb,f oi 
dipping the hand in the salt, should take place 

The entire body of the Sadham lords, with all their retainers, met 
at the appointed time, as did nearly all the Raesilotes, excepting the 
joint chieftains of Khundaila, too deeply tainted with mutual distrust 
to take part in this august and national congiess of all " the children 
“ of Shekhji.” It was decided in this grand council, that all inter- 
nal stnfe should cease , and that for the future, whenever it might 
occur, there should be no appeals to the arbitration of Jeipoor , but 
that on all such occasions, or where the general interests were 
endangered, a meeting should take place at “ the Pass of Oodipoor,” 


* See Vol. I, p. 489, for an account of this festival 
+ Noon or loon ‘ salt,’ and dubna, ‘ to dip, bespatter, or sprinkle.’ 
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to deliberate and decide, but above all to repel by force of arms, if 
necessary, the further encroachments of the couit This unusual 
measure alarmed the court of Ambdr, and when oppression had 
generated deteimined resistance, it disapproved and disowned the 
proceedings of its lieutenant, who was superseded by Rora Ram, 
with orders to secure the peison of his predecessor His flight pre- 
served him fiom captivity in the dungeons of Ambdr, but his estates, 
as well as those of the minister his brother, were resumed, and all 
their property was confiscated 

The new commander, who was a tailor by caste, was ordered to 
follow the Huldia to the last extremity ; for, in these regions, dis- 
placed ministers and rebels aie identical It was expected, if they 
did not lose their heads, to see them in opposition to the orders of 
their sovereign loid, whose slaves they had so lately proclaimed 
themselves . in fact, a rebel ministei’ in RajwaiTa, is like an ex-Tory 
or ex- Whig elsewheie, nor does restoration to the councils of his 
sovereign, perhaps in a few short months after he carried arms 
against him, iilundeied his subjects, and carried conflagration in his 
towns, excite more than transient emotion The new commander 
was eagei to obtain the services of the assembled Shekhawuts against 
the Huldias, but experience had given them wisdom , and they not 
only exacted stipulations befittmg their position, as the pnce of this 
aid, but, what was of more consequence, negotiated the conditions of 
their future connexion with the loid-paiamount 

The first article was the immediate restoration of the townships 
which the Huldia had seized upon, as Tooe, Gwala, &c. 

The second, that the couit should disavow all pietensions to exact 
tribute beyond what they had voluntarily stipulated, and which 
they would remit to the capital. 

Third, that on no account should the aimies of the court enter the 
lands of the confederation, the consequences of which had been so 
strongly marked m the atiocities at Khundaila 

Fourth, that the confedeiacy would furnish a contingent for the 
service of the court, which should be paid by the court while so 
employed. 

The tieaty being ratified through the intervention of the new 
commander, and having received in advance 10,000 rupees for their 
expenses, the chiefs with their retaineis repaired to the capital, and 
after paying homage to their liege lord, zealously set to work to exe- 
cute its orders on the Huldia faction, who were dispossessed of their 
estates. But, as observed in the annals of the parent state, Jeipoor 
had obtamed the distinction of th^joatka durbar, or ‘lying court,’ 
of the justness of which epithet it afforded an illustration in its 
conduct to the confederated chieftams, who soon discovered the dif- 
ference between promises and performance. They had done their 
duty, but they obtained not one of the advantages for which they 
agreed to serve the court , and they had the mortification to see 
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they had merely displaced the garrisons of the Huldia for those of 
Eora Ram. After a shoiii consultation, they determined to seek 
themselves the justice that was denied them; accordingly, they 
assaulted in succession the towns occupied by Rora Ram’s myrmi- 
dons, drove them out, and made them over to their onginal pro- 
prietors 

At the same time, the court having demanded the usual tribute 
from Nursing Das, which was always in arrear, he had the impru- 
dence to stone the agent, who was a relation of the minister He 
hastened to the Presence, “ threw his turban at the Raja’s feet,” 
saying, he was dishonouied for ever A mandate was instanta- 
neously issued for the sequestmtion of Khundaila and the captuie of 
Nursing, who bade his liege lord defiance from his castle of Govind- 
gurh but his co-paitner, Pertap Sing, having no just cause of 
apprehension, remained in Khundaila, which was enviioned by the 
Jeipoor troops under Assaram His security was his luin , but the 
wily Banyan (Assaiam), who wished to seize at once the joint 
holders of the estate, offered no molestation to Pei tap, while he laid 
a plot for the other He invited his return, on the buchun, or 
'pledge of safety,’ of the Munoburpoor chief Nursing did not 
hesitate for rank as was the character of his countrymen in these 
degenerate days, no Rajpoot had ever incurred the epithet of Buchuv^ 
chook, ten-fold more odious than that of muiderer, and which no 
future action, however brilliant, could obhterate, even from his 
descendants to the latest postenty On the faith of this buchun. 
Nursing came, and a mock negotiation was earned on for the arrears 
of tribute, and a time fixed for payment Nuising returned to 
Khundaila, and Assaram broke up his camp and moved away The 
crafty Banyan, having thus successfully thrown him off his guard, 
on the third day rapidly retraced his steps and at midnight sur- 
rounded Nursing mhis abode, who was oidered to proceed foithwith 
to the camp Burning with indignation, he attempted self-destruc- 
tion, but was withheld , and accompanied by a few Rajpoots ivho 
swore to protect or die with him, he joined Assaram to see the issue 

A simple plan was adopted to secure Pertap, and he fearlessly 
obeyed tiie summons Both parties lemained in camp , the one was 
amused with a negotiation for his liberation on the payment of a 
fine , the other had higher hopes ; and in the indulgence of both, 
their vasssds relaxed m vigilance While they were at dinner, a 
party planted in ambuscade rushed out, and before they could seize 
their arms, made captive both the chiefs They were pinioned hke 
felons, put into a covered carriage, despatched under the guard of 
five hundred men to the capit.il, and found apai’tmeiits ready for 
them in the state-piison of Amber It is an axiom with these 
people, that the end sanctifies the means , and the prince and his 
minister congratulated each other on the complete success of the 
scheme Khundaila was declared Mmlisa (fiscal), and garrisoned by 
five hundred men from the camp, while the mfeiior feudatories, 
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holding estates detached from the capital, -were received on terms, 
and even allowed to hold their fiefe on the promise that they did 
not disturb the sequestrated lands. 


CHAPTER VII 

Bagh Sing opposes tlie faithless court of Atrdjer, — lie u joined by the celebrated 
Gem-ge Thomas —Despei'ate action — Bagh Sing placed in the fortified palace 
at Khundaila — His garrison, vnih his brother, slain by Hunvmnt Sing, son 
of Pertdp. — Bagh regains the palace — The lands of Khundaila farmed by 
Amber to two Brahmins — They are expelled by the feudatory BarmAhiaa, 
who resist the court — They become a banditti — Singram Sing, cousin to 
Pet tap, their leader. — He avoids the treachery of the court — His death. — The 
Lonfederacy unite in the league against Jodpoor. — New treaty with the Amber 
cmirt. — Liberation of Peidp and Nursing — Grand union of the Shekhawuts 
■ — Abhe Sing succeeds in Khundaila — T> eaeher y of the court — Hunvmnt 
regains Govindgurh, Khundaila, dec. — Restoration of Khoshtaliram to the 
ministry of Jeipoor — New investitures granted to the feudaianes of 
Khundaila — A bhJe and Pe tdp inducted into their ancestr al abodes. — Inciderit 
illustr ative of the defects of the Rajpoot feudal srjstem — Khundaila assailed by 
Luclman Sing, chief of Seehur — Gallant defence of liunwunt —Hu death . — 
Surrender of Khundaila to Luchman Sing — The co-heirs exiled — Power and 
influence of Luchman Sing — Foils the designs of the Purohit — Present 
attitude of Luchman Sing — Subordinate branches of the Shehhavmts — The 
Sadharus. — Their territories wrested from the Kavnikhanis and Rajpoots — 
The Keyiri branch of the family of Sadhoo attains superiority. — Bagh Sing 
of Keytri murders huown son.— The Larkhanu— Revenues of Shekkavati. 

Deenaram Bohra was now (AD 1798-9) prime minister of 
Jeipoor, and he no sooner heard of the success of Assaram, thn.Ti 
he proceeded to join him m person, for the purpose of collect- 
ing the tribute due by the Sadhani chiefs Having formed a 
junction "With Assaram at Oodipoor, they marched to Pursaram- 
poor, a town in the heaxt of the Sadhanis, whence they issued 
commands for the tribute to bo brought ; to expedite which, 
the ministers sent d’/ioos* to aU the townships of the confederacy. 
This insultir^ process irritated the Sadhanis to such a degree 
that they wrote to Deenaram to withdraw his parties instantly, 
and retrace his steps to Jhoonjoonoo, or abide .the consequences ; 
declaring, if he did so, that the collective tribute, of which ten 
thousand was then ready, would be forthcoming All had assented 
to this arrangement but Bagh Smg, brother of the captive prince 
of Khundaila, who was so incensed at the faithless conduct of 

* I) hoos is an expedient to hasten the comphance of a demand from a 
dependent A party of horse proceeds to the township, and are commanded to 
receive so much per d.iy till the exaction is complied with. If the dhoos is 
refused, it is consider eel tantamount to an appeal to aims. 
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the court, after the great services they had so recently performed, 
that he determined to oppose by foice of arms this infraction of 
their chartei, which declared the inviolability of the territory of the 
confederation so long as the tiibute was paid. He was joined by 
five hundred men of Keytn, with which having levied contributions 
at Smghana and Futtehpoor from the traitorous lord of Seekur, he 
invited to their aid the celebrated George Thomas, then carving out 
his fortunes amongst these discordant political elements Nearly the 
whole of the Jeipoor mercenary and feudal army was embodied on 
this occasion, and although far superior in numbers to the confedera- 
tion, yet the presence of Thomas and his regulars more than counter- 
poised their numerical inferionty The attack of Thomas was irre- 
sistible , the Jeipoor hues led by Eora Bam gave ivay, and lost several 
pieces of artillery To redeem what the cowardice and ill conduct 
of the general in chief had lost, the chieftain of Chomoo formed a 
gole or dense band of the feudal chivalry, which he led in person 
against Thomas’s brigade, charging to the mouths of his guns His 
object, the recoveiy of the guns, was attained with great slaughter 
on each side The Chomoo chief (Runjeet Sing) was desperately 
wounded, and Buhadoor Sing, Pabai Smg, chiefs of the Khangarote 
dans, with many others, were slam by discharges of grape , the guns 
were retrieved, and Thomas and his auxiharies were deprived of a 
victory, and ultimately compelled to retreat * 

The captive chiefs of Khundaila deemed this revolt and union of 
their countrymen favourable to their emancipation, and addressed 
them to this eflect A communication was made to the discomfited 
Rora Ram, who promised his influence, provided an efficient body of 
Raesilotes joined his camp, and by their services seconded meir 
requests Bagh Sing was selected ; a man held in high esteem by 
both parties, and even the court manager of Khundaila found it 
necessary to retain his services, as it was by his influence only over 
his unruly brethren that he was enabled to make any^thmg of the 
new fiscal lands. For this purpose, and to preserve the point of 
honour, the manager permitted Bagh Sing to remain m the fortified 
palace of Khundaila, with a small party of his brethren but on 
being selected to lead the quotas of his countiymen with the court 
commander, he left his younger brother, Luchman Smg, as his 
deputy. 

No sooner did it reach the ears of Hunwunt Smg of Silldde, son 
of the captive Fert^ip, that Bagh Sing had joined the army, than in 
the true spirit of these relentless feuds, he determined to attempt 
the castle. As soon as the darkness of night favoured his design, he 
hastened its accomphshment, escaladed it, and put the unprepared 
garrison to the sword. Intelligence of this event reached Bagh Smg 

* Frankhn, in his life of George Thomas, describes this battle circumstan- 
tially ; but makes it appear an aflair of the Jeipoor court, with Thomas and the 
Mahrattas, m which the Shekhawuts are not mentioned Thomas mves the 
Rajpoot chivalry full praise for their gallant bearing.— Memoir of George 
Thomas, p. 109. 
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at BanoUi, who instantly countermarched, and commenced the assault, 
into which even the townspeople entered heartilj^ inspired as they 
were with indignation at the atrocious murder of tho young chief 
The day was extremely hot ; the defendants fought for their existence, 
for their leader could not hope for mercy The assailants were served 
with the best food , such was the enthusiasm, that even the women 
forgot their fears, and cheered them on as the ladders were planted 
against the last point of defence Then the white flag was displayed, 
and the gate opened, but the murderer had fled 

Manji Das succeeded Deenaram as minister of Jeipoor ; and Bora 
Bam, notwithstandmg his disgraceful defeat and the lampoons of 
the bards, continued to be collector of the Shekhawut tribute, and 
farmed the fiscal lands of Khundaila to a Biahmin for twenty 
thousand rupees annually This Biahmin, in conjunction with 
another speculative brother, had taken a lease of the Mdpd Bahdari, 
or town and transit duties at Jeipoor, which having been profitable, 
they now agreed to take on lease the sequestrated lands of Khundaila. 
Having not only fulfilled their contract the first year, but put money 
in their pocket, they renewed it for two more Aided by a party of 
the Stllehposkians of the court, the minister of religion shewed he 
was no messenger of peace, and determined to make the most of his 
ephemeral power, he not only levied contiibutions on the yet inde- 
pendent feudatories, but attacked those who resisted, and carried 
several of their castles sword in hand. The brave “ sons of 
" Baesil” could not bear this new mark of contumely and bad 
faith of the court, — ^“to be made the spoit of a tailor and 
“ a Brahmin,” — and having received intimation from the captive 
chiefs that there was no hope of their liberty, they at once threw 
away the scabbard, and commenced a scene of indiscriminate 
vengeance, which the Bajpoot often has recourse to when urged to 
despair They at once assailed Khundaila, and in spite of the resist- 
ance of seven thousand Dadoopuntw, dispossessed the Purohit, and 
sacked it Then advancing within the Jeipoor domains, they spread 
teiTor and destruction, pillaging even the estates of the queen Fresh 
troops were sent against them, and after many actions the con- 
federacy was broken up. The Eanolli chief and others of the elder 
branches made their peace, but the younger branches fled the country, 
and obtained sirna (sanctuary) and subsistence in Marwar and 
Bikaner • Singram Sing of Soojawas (cousin to Pertap) sought the 
former, Bagh Sing and Sooruj Sing the latter, whose prince gave 
them lands There they abode in tranquillity for a time, looking to 
that justice from the prince which tnbutary collectors knew not ; 
but when apathy and neglect mistook the motive of this patient 
suffering, he was roused from his indifierence to the fate of the brave 
Barwuttias, by the tramp of their horses’ feet even at the gates of 
his capital. 

Singram Sing headed the band of exiles, which spread fear and 
desolation over a great poition of Dhoondar. In many districts they 
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established rekvjoLh ;* and wherever they succeeded in surprising a 
t'lvanna (gaiTison) of then- liege lord, they cut it up without mercy. 
They sacked the town of idao, withm a few miles of the city of 
Jeipoor, from under whose walls they earned off horses to mount 
their gang Animated by successful revenge, and the excitement of 
a life so suited to the Eajpoot, Singram became the leader of a hand 
of several hundred horse, bold enough to attempt anything Com- 
plaints for redress poured in upon the court from all quarteis, to 
which a deaf ear might have been turned, had they not been accom- 
panied with applications for reduction of rent The court at length, 
alarmed at this daring desperado, made overtuies to him thiough 
Sbiam Sing, Sadhani, the chief of Buss4o, on whose huckun (pledge) 
Singiam consented to appear befoie his liege lord As soon as he 
arrived under the walls of the city, his cavalcade was surrounded by 
all classes, but particularly the Sikh mercenaries, all of whom recog- 
nized their property, some a horse, some a camel, others arms, &c , 
but none durst advance a claim to their own, so daring was their 
attitude and so guarded their conduct The object of the mmister 
was to secure the peison of Singiam, regai'diess of the infamy which 
would attach to the chief who, at his desire, had pledged himself for 
his safety. But Shiam Sing, who had heard of the plot, gave Sin- 
gram warning In forty-eight hours, intelligence reached the court 
that Singram was in Tudrvati, and that, joined by the Tuars and 
Larkhfi,nis, he was at the head of one thousand horse He now 
assailed the large fiscal towns of his prmce; contributions were 
demanded, and if they could not be complied with, he cairied off in 
ole (hostage) the chief citizens, who were afteiwrards ransomed If 
a delay occurred in furnishing either, the place was instantly given 
over to pillage, which was placed upon a body of camels The 
career of this determined BamouUia was at length closed He had 
surrounded the town of Madhdpoor, the estate of one of the queens, 
when a ball struck him in the head His body was carried to 
Banolli and burnt, and he had his cenotaph amongst the joojdrs 
(those slain in battle) of his fathers. The son of Singram succeeded 
to the command and the revenge of his father, and he continued the 
same daring course, until the court restored his patrimony of Sooja- 
was. Such were the tumultuous proceedings in Shekhavati, when 
an event of such magnitude occurred as to prove an epoch m the 
history of Rajpootana, and which not only was like oil effused upon 
their afflictions, but made them prominent to their own benefit in 
the transaction. 

That grand international Avar, ostensibly for the hand of the Helen 
of Rajwarra, was on the point of bursting forth. The opening scene 
was in Shekhavati, and the actors chiefly Sadhanis. It wiU be 
recollected, that though this was but the underplot of a tragedy, 
chiefly got up for the deposal of Raja Maun of Jodpoor, in favour of 
Dhonkul Sing, Rae-Chund was then DewSn, or prime minister, of 

* The salvamenta, or black-mail of our own feudal system See Vol, I, p. 156. 
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Jeipoor ; and to fonvard his master’s views for the hand of Kishna, 
supported the cause of the Pretender. 

The minister sent his nephew, Kirparam, to obtain the aid of the 
Shekhawuts, who appointed Kishen Sing as interpreter of their 
wishes, while the Kher assembled at the “ Pass of Oodipoor ” There 
a new treaty was formed, the main aiticle of which was the libera- 
tion of their chieftains, the joint Rajas of Khundaila, and the renewal 
ot the ancient stipulations regarding the non-interference of the 
court in their internal arrangements, so long as they paid the regu- 
lated tribute. Kishen Sing, the organ of the confederation, together 
with Kirparam, left the assembly for the capital, where they soon 
returned with the ratification of their wishes On these conditions 
ten thousand of the sons of Shekhji were embodied, and ready to 
accompany their lord-paramount wherever he might lead tiiem, 
receiving paih, or subsistence, while out of their own lands. 

These pieliininaries settled, Shiam Sing Champawut (nephew of 
the Pokum chief) with Kii-param repaired to Keytri, whence they 
conveyed the young Pretender, Dhonkul Sing, to the camp of the 
confederates They were met by a deputation headed by the 
pnncess Anundi Kowur (daughter of the late Raja Pert^p, and one 
of the widows of Raja Bheem of Marwar, father of the Pretender), 
who received the boy in her arms as the child of her adoption, and 
forthwith returned to the capital, where the army was forming for 
the invasion of Marwar. 

It moved to KS.too, ten coss from Khundaila, where they waited 
the junction of the Bikaner Raja and other auxiliaries The Shek- 
hawut lords here sent in their imperative demand for the liberation 
of the sons of Raesil, “ that they might march under a leader ot 
“ their own, equal in celebrity to the proudest of that assembled 
“ host ” Evasion was dangerous , and in a few days their chiefs 
were formally delivered to toem Even the self-abdicated Bindrabim 
could not resist this general appeal to arms. The princes encamped 
in the midst of their vassals, nor was there ever such a convocation 
of ‘ the sons of Shekhji .’ Raesilotes, Sadhanis, BhojS.nis, Larkb^nis , 
and even the Bariuuttias, flocked around ‘ the yellow banner of 
RaesU ’ The accounts of the expedition are elsewhere nairated, and 
we shall only add that the Shekhawuts participated in all its glory 
and all its disgrace, and lost both Rao Nursing and his father ere 
they returned to their own lands. 

Abhe Sing, the son of Nuraing succeeded, and conducted the con- 
tingent of his countrymen until the ill-starred expedition broke up, 
when they returned to Khundaila. But the faithless court had no 
intention of restoring the lands of lOiundaila Compelled to look 
about for a subsistence, with one hundred and fifty horse, they went 
to Raja Buktawur Smg of Macheni , but he performed the duties 
of kindred and hospitdity so meanly, that they only remained a 
fortnight. In this exigence, Pertdp and his son repaired to the 
Mahratta leader, Bapoo Sindia, at Dewnsa, while Hunwunt, in the 
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ancient spint of his race, determined to attempt Govmdgiirh In 
disguise, he obtained the necessary information, assembled sixty of 
his resolute clansmen, whom he concealed at dusk in a lavine, 
whence, as soon as silence proclaimed the hour was come, he issued, 
ascended the well-known path, planted his ladders, and cut down 
the sentinels ere the garrison was alarmed It was soon masteicd, 
several being killed and the rest turned out The well-loiown beat 
of the Raesilote nakaiTos awoke the Laikhanis, Meenas, and all the 
Rajpoots in the vicinity, who immediately repaired to the castle In 
a tew weeks the gallant Hunwunt was at the head of two thousand 
men, prepared to act offensively against his faithless liege loid 
Khundaila and all the adjacent towns surrendered, then gariisoiis 
flying before the victors, and Khosbial Daioga, a name of note in all 
the mtiigues of the durbar of that day, carried to couit the tidings 
of his own disgiace, which, his enemies took care to proclaim, aiose 
fiom his cupidity . tor though he drew pay and rations foi a gaiiison 
of one hundred men, he only had tliirty Accompanied by Ruttun 
Chund, with two battalions and guns, and the reproaches of his 
sovereign, he was commanded at his peril to recover Khundaila The 
gallant Hunwunt disdained to await the attack, but advanced out- 
side the city to meet it, drove Khoshial back, and had he not in the 
very moment of victoiy been wounded, while the Larkhanis hung 
behind, would have totally routed them Hunwunt was compelled 
to letreat within the walls, where he stood two assaults, in one of 
which he slew thirty S^llehpo&h, or men lu armour, the body-guaid 
of the piince , but the only water of the gamson being from tanlas 
(reservoirs), he was on the point of surrondeiing at discietion, when 
an offer of five townships being made, he accepted the towns 


Another change took place in the ministry of Ambdr at this 
pel rod , and Khoshialiiam, at the age of fourscore and four yeais, 
was liberated from the state-prison of Amber, and once more 
entrusted with the administration of the government This hoary- 
headed politician, who, during more than half a century, had alter- 
nately met the frowns and the smiles of his piincc, at this the 
extreme verge of existence, entered with all the alaciity of youth 
into the toi-tuous intiigues of office, after witnessing the removal of 
two prime ministers, his rivals, who resigned power and life together 
Khoshiahram had remained incaicerated since the reign of Raja 
Pertab, who, when dying, left three injunctions , the fii’st of which 
was, that ‘ the Bohra (his caste) should never be enfranchised , but if 
in evil hour his successor should be induced to liberate him “ he 
“ should be placed uncontrolled at the head of affairs 

When this veteran politician, whose biography would fill a 


* The second injunction was to keep the office of Fonjdar, or commander of 
the forces, m the family of Simboo Smg, Googawut, a tribe always noted for 
their fidelity, and hke the Mauteas of Marwai, even a bhnd fidehty, to the 
gadi, whoever Avas the occupant. The third injunction is left blank in my 
manuscript. 
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volume,* succeeded to the holm at Jeipoor, a solemn deputation of the 
principal Shekhawut chieftains lepaiied to the capital, and begged 
that through his intercession they might be lestoied to the lands of 
their forefathers The Bohra, who had always kept up, as well fiom 
sound principle as from personal feeling, a good understanding with 
the feudality, willingly became their advocate with his soveieign, to 
whom he repiesented tliat the defence of the state lay in a willing 
and contented vassalage for, notwithstanding their disobedience 
and turbulence, they were always leady, when the general weal was 
threatened, to support it with all their power He appealed to the 
late expedition, when ten thousand of the children of Shekhji were 
embodied in his cause, and what was a better argument, he observed, 
the Mahiattas had only been able to prevail since their dissensions 
amongst themselves The Bohra was commanded to follow his own 
good will and pleasure, and having exacted an engagement, by 
which the futuie tribute of the Raesilotes was fixed at sixty thousand 
rupees annually, and the immediate payment of a nuzzerana of forty 
thousand, fresh puttas of investiture were made out for Khundaila 
and its dependencies There are so many conflicting interests in all 
these courts, that it by no means follows that obedience runs on the 
heels of command , even though the orders of the pnnce were coun- 
tersigned by the inimstei, the Nagas,vrho foimed the garrison of 
Khundaila, and the inferior fiefs, shewed no disposition to comply 
The gallant Hunwunt, justly suspecting the Bohra’s good faith, 
pioposed to the joint Rajas a coup de mvin, which he volunteered to 
lead They had five hundred letaineis amongst them; of these 
Hunwunt selected twenty of the most intrepid, and repaired to 
Oodiguih, to which he gained admission as a messenger from him- 
self, twenty more wore at his heels, who also got m, and the rest 
rapidly following, took post at the gateway Hunwunt then dis- 
closed himself, and presented the fresh putta of Khundaila to 
the Nagas, who still hesitating to obey, he drew his sword, when 
seeing that he was detei mined to succeed or perish, they reluctantly 
withdrew, and Abh(^ and Pertap were once more inducted into the 
dilapidated abodes of then ancestors The adversity they had under- 
gone, added to their youth and mexpeiience, made them both yield 
a ready acq[uiescence to the advice of their lunsman, to whose valour 
and conduct they owed the lestoiation of their inheritance, and 
the ancient feuds, which wei e maiked on every stone of then castel- 
lated maids, were apparently appeased 

Shortly after this restoration, the Shekhawut contingents were 
called out to serve against the common enemy of Bajpootana, the 


* His first act, after his emancipation from the dungeons of AmbSr, was the 
delicate negociation at Dhonee, the castle of Chand Sing, Googawut. He died 
at Busawah, 22d April 1812, on his return from Machern. to Jeipoor, where he 
had been unsuccessfully attempting a reconcihation between Hie courts. It 
wdl not be forgotten that the independence of the Narooca chief in Machern 
had been mainly achieved by the Bohra, who was originally the hamme daffaires 
of the traitoioub Narooca. 
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notorious Meer Khan, whose general, Mahomed Shah Khan, was 
closely blockaded in tJie foi tress of Bhomgurh, near Tonk, by the 
whole strength of Jeipoor, commanded by Eao Chand Sing of 
Dhoonee. An incident occurred, while the siege was approaching a 
successful conclusion, whicli well exemplifies the incoiTigible imper- 
fections of the feudal system, either for offensive or defensive opeia- 
tions This incident, tiivial as it is in its origin, proved a death- 
blow to these unfortunate piinees, so long the spoit of injustice, and 
appeals destmed to falsify the cUuhn, who piophecied, on the accept- 
ance of his self-saciiffce, that seven successive generations of his 
issue should occupy the gadi of Khundaila In the disorderly 
pioceedings of this feudal an ay, composed of all the quotas of Ainbei , 
a body of Shekhawuts had sacked one of the toivnships of Tonk, m 
which a Googawut inhabitant was slain, and Ins piopcrty plundered, 
in the indisciiminate peU-mell. The son of the Googawut instantly 
earned his complaints to the besieging general, Chand Sing, the head 
of his clan, who gave him a paity of the Sillehposk (men in aiinoui) 
to recover his propeity The Shekhawuts icsisted, and reinfoiced 
their party, Chand Sing did the same, the Khundaila chiefs repaned 
in person, accompanied by the whole confedeiacy, with the excep- 
tion of Seekur • and the Googawut chief, ivlio had not only the tics 
ot clanship, but the dignity of eommandei-in-chiof, to sustain, sent 
eveiy man he could spare fiom the blockade Thus nearly the 
whole feudal array ot Amber was collected louud a few hahencs 
(calls), ready to cut each other to pieces foi the point of honour: 
neither would relinquish the claim, and swords wore already diawn, 
when the Khangarote chief stepped between them as peace-maker, 
and proposed an expedient which saved the honour of both, namely, 
that the plundered pioperty should be peimitted to pioceed to its 
destination, the Khundaila pnnee’s quarteis, who should transmit it, 
“ of his own accord,” to the commandei-in-chief of the aimy The 
Shekhawuts assented, the havoc was pi evented, but the pride of 
Chand Sing was hint, who saw m this a concession to the com- 
mander of the army, but none to the leader of tlie’Googawuts 

Luchman Sing, the chief of Seekur, who, as before stated, was the 
only Shekhawut who kept aloof fiom the affray, saw the moment 
was arrived for the accomplishment of his long-concealed desiio to 
be lord of Khundaila The siege of Bhomgurh being bioken up, in 
consequence of these dissensions and the defection of the confedeiatcd 
Shekhawuts, the Seekur chief no sooner saw them move by the 
circuitous route of the capital, than he maichod directly for his estates, 
and throwing aside all disguise, attacked Seessoh, which by an 
infamous stiatagem he secured, by inveigling the commandant, the 
son of the late Bohia minister Then making overtures to the 
enemj', against whom he had just been fighting, for the sum of huo 
lacs of rupees, he obtained a brigade of the mercenary Pat’hans, 
under their leaders Muunoo and Mahtab Khan, the last of whom, 
but a few days before, had entered into a solemn engagement with 
Hunwunt, as manager for the minor princes, to support whoso 
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catise, and to abstain fiom molesting their estates, he had received 
fifty thousand rupees ! Such nefanous acts were too common at 
that period even to occasion remark, far less reprehension. 

The gallant Hunwunt now prepared for the defence of the lands 
which his valour had redeemed. His foeman made a lavish applica- 
tion of the wealth, which his selfish policy had actjuired, and Hewasso 
and other fiefs were soon in his possession The town of Khundaila, 
being open, soon followed, but the castle held out sufficiently long 
to enable him to strengthen and provision Kote, which he determined 
to defend to the last Having withstood the attacks of the enemy, 
during three weeks, in the almost ruined castle, he sallied out sword 
in hand, and gained Kote, wheie he assembled all those yet faithful 
to the family, and deteimined to stand or fall with the last strong- 
hold of Khundaila The other chiefs of the confederation beheld 
with indignation this unpi evoked and avaricious aggression on the 
minor piinces of Khundaila, not only because of its abstract injustice, 
but ot the undue aggrandizement of this inferior branch of the 
Raesilotes, and the means employed, namely, the common enemy of 
their countiy Many leagued for its prevention, but some were 
biibed by the offer of a pait of the domain, and those who were too 
virtuous to be coirupted, found their intentions defeated by the 
necessity of defending their own homes against the detachments of 
Meer Khan, sent by desiie of Seekur to neutralize their efforts 
The couit was steeled against all remonstrance, from the unhappy 
rupture at Bhomguih, the blockade of which, it was lepiesented, was 
broken by the conduct of the followei-s of Khundaila 

Hunwunt and some hundreds of his bravo clansmen were thus left 
to their own resources Duiing three months, they defended them- 
selves in a position outside the castle, when a general assault was 
made on his intrenchments. He was advised to retreat into the 
castle, but he nobly replied, “ Khundaila is gone for ever, if we are 
“ reduced to shelter oui selves behind walls ,” and he called upon his 
brethren to repel the attack or perish Hunwunt cheered on his 
kinsmen, who charged the battalions sword in hand, drove them from 
their guns, and completely cleared the intrenchments But the 
enemy returned to the conflict, which lasted from morn until nightfall 
Another sortie was made, again the enemy was ignominiously 
dislodged, but the gallant Hunwunt, leading his men to the very 
muzzle of the guns, received a shot which ended his career The 
victory remained with the besieged, but the death of their leader 
disconcerted his clansmen, who retired within the fort Five 
hundred of the mercenary Pat’hans and men of Seekur (a number 
equal to the whole of the defenders), accompanied to the shades the 
last iiiticpid Eaesilote of Khundaila. 

The next morning, an armistice for the removal of the wounded 
and obsequies of the dead was agieed to, during which terms were 
offered, and refused by the garrison. As soon as the death of 
Hunwunt was known, the Oodipoor chief, who from the first had 
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upheld the cause of justice^ sent additional aid both in men and 
supplies ; and had the Keytri chief been at his estates, the cause 
would have been fuithei supputled, but he was at court, and had 
left orders with his son to act according to the advice of the chief 
ot Bussao, who bad been gained over to the interests of Seekur by 
the bribe of participation in the conquered lands Nevertheless, the 
garrison held out, uudei' every privation, for five weeks longer, their 
only sustenance at length being a little Indian corn introduced by 
the exertions of individual Meeivas At this extremity, an offer 
being made of ten townships, they suriendered PeiiAp Sing took 
his share of this remnant of his patrimony, but his co-heir Abhe 
Sing inherited too much of Raesil’s spiut to degrade himself by 
owing aught to his ciiminal vassal and Icinsman It would have 
been well for Pert£p had he shewn the same spirit ; for Luchman 
Sing, now loid of Khimdaihi, felt too acutely the injustice of his 
success, to allow the iightful heir to remain upon his patrimony; 
and he only allowed sufficient time to elapse for the consolidation of 
his acquisition, before he expelled the young prince Both the co-heirs, 
Abhd Sing and Pertap, now reside at Jhoonjoonoo, where each 
receives five rupees a day, from a joint purse made for them by the 
Sadhams, nor at present* is there a lay of hope of their restoration 
to KhundaUa 

In 1814, when Misr Sheonarain, then minister of Jeipoor, was 
involved in great pecuniary difficulties, to get rid of the iinpoi tunities 
of Meer Khan, he cast his eyes towards the Seekur chief, who had 
long been desirous to have his usurpation sanctioned by the court ; 
and it was stipulated that on the payment of nine lacs of rupees 
(viz, five from himself, with the authoiity and foice of Jeipoor to 
raise the rest from the Sadhams), he should receive the putta of 
investiture of Khundaila Meei Khan, the mutual agent on this 
occasion, was then at Ranolh, where Luchman Sing met him and 
paid the amount, receivmg his receipt, which was exchanged for the 
grant under the great seal. 

Immediately after, Luchman Sing proceeded to court, and upon 
the further payment of one year’s tribute in advance, hencefoith 
fixed at fifty-seven thousand rupees, he received from the hands of 
his liege-lord, the Raja Juggut Sing, the khelat of investiture. Thus, 
by the ambition of Seekur, the cupidity of the court, and the 
j^ousies and avarice of the Sadhams, the birthright of the lineal 
heirs of Raesil was alienated. 

Luchman Sing, by his talents and wealth, soon established his 
influence at the court of his sovereign ; but the jealousy which this 
excited in the Purohit minister of the day very nearly lost him his 
dearly-bought acqmsition It will be recollected that a Brahmin 
obtained the lease of the lands of Khundaila, and that for his extor- 
tions he was expelled with disgrace. He proceeded, however, in his 
career of ambition , subveidied the influence of his patron Sheonarain 


* This was wntten in 1813-14. 
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Misr, forcing him to commit suicide, ruined the piospects of his son, 
and by successful and daring intrigue estabhshed himself in the 
ministerial chair of Ambei. Tlie influence of Luchman Sing, who 
was consulted on all occasions, gave him umbiage, and he determined 
to get rid of him. To drive him into opposition to his sovereign 
was his aim, and to effect this there was no better method than to 
sanction an attack upon Khundaila The Sadhanis, whose avarice 
and jealousies made them overlook their true interests, readily 
umted to the tioops of the comt, and Khundaila was besieged. 
Luchman Sing, on this occasion, shewed he was no common charac- 
ter. He tranquilly abided the issue at Jeipoor, thus neutralizing the 
malignity of the Purohit, while, to ensm'e the safety of Khundaila, 
a timely supply of money to the partizan, Jumsheed Khan, brought 
his battalions to threaten the Purohit in his camp Completely 
foiled by the supenor tact of Luchman Sing, the Biahmin was com- 
pelled to abandon the undertaking and to return to the capital, 
where his anger made him throw aside the mask, and attempt to 
secuie the peison of his enemy The Seekur chief had a narrow 
escape , he fled with fifty horse, hotly pursued by his adversary, 
while his effects, and those of his partizans (amongst whom was the 
Samote chief) weie confiscated The Sadhanis, led by the chiefs of 
Keytri and Bussao, even after the Puiohit had left them, made a 
bold attempt to captuie Khundaila, which was defeated, and young 
Abhd Sing, who was made a puppet on the occasion, witnessed the 
last defeat of his hopes 

If necessity or expediency could palliate or justify such nefarious 
acts, it would be shewn in the good consequences that have resulted 
from evil The discord and bloodshed produced by the partition of 
authority between the sons of Bahadoor Sing are now at an end. 
Luchman Sing is the sole tyiant in Khundaila, and so long as the 
system which he has estabhshed is maintained, he may laugh at the 
effbits, not only of the Sadlianis, but of the court itself, to sup- 
plant him. ^ 

Let us, in a few woids, trace the family of Luchman Sing It will 
be recollected that Kaesil, the first Baja amongst the sons of Shekhji, 
had seven sons, the fourth of whom, Tirmul (who obtained the title 
^ Kao), Imld Kasulh and its eighty-four townships in appanage. 
His son, Hurree Sing, wrested the district of Bilara, with its one 
hundred and twenty-five townships, from the Kaimkhanis of Futteh- 
poor, and shortly after, twenty-five more from Rewasso. Seo Sing 
the son of Hurree, captured Futtehpoor itself, the chief abode of 
the Kaimkhanis, where he established himself His son, Chand 
Sing, founifrd Seekur, whose imeal descendant, Devi Sing, adopted 
Luchman Sing, son of his near kiasman, the Shahpoora t'liakoor. 
i he estates of Seekur were in admu’able order when Luchman sue- 
cee<^d to his uncle, whose pohey was of the exterminating soi b, 
Luchman improved upon it, and long before ho acquiiod Khundaila, 
hav. demolished all the castles of his infciior fcudatoiies, not even 
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sparing that of Shahpoora, the place of his nativity, as well as Bilara, 
Buthotie, and Kasulli ; and so completely did he allow the ties of 
adoption to supersede those of blood, that his own father preferred 
exile, to living under a son who, covered with “ the tuiban of See- 
“ kur,” forgot the author of his life, and retu’ed to Jodpoor. 

Luchman Sing has now a compact and improving countiy, con- 
taining five hundred towns and villages, yielding a revenue of eight 
lacs of rupees Desiious of transmitting his name to posterity, he 
elected the castle of Luchmangui’h,* * * § and has fortified many other 
strong-holds, for the defence ot which he has formed a little army, 
which, in these regions, merits the title of regulars, consisting of 
eight battalions of alligole, aimed with matchlocks, with a brigade 
of guns to each battalion He has besides an efficient cavalry, con- 
sisting of one thousand horse, half of which are bargeers, or stipen- 
diaiy , the other half jagheerdars, having lands assigned for their 
support. With such means, and with his ambition, theie is very 
little doubt that, had not the alhance of his liege lord of Amber with 
the English government put a stop to the predatoiy system, he 
would, by means of the same worthy allies by whose aid he obtained 
Khundaila,"!" before this time have made himself supreme in Shek- 
havati 

Having thus brought to a conclusion the history of the princes of 
Khundaila, we shall give a brief account of the other branches of 
the Shekhawuts, especially the most powerful, the Sadhani. 

The Sadhanis are descended from Bhojraj, the third son of Kaesil, 
and in the division of fiefs amongst his seven sons, obtained Oodi- 
poor and its dependencies Bhojraj had a numerous issue, styled 
Bhojani, who arrogated their full share of importance in the infancy 
of the confederacy, and in process of time, fiom some circumstance 
not related, perhaps the mere advantage of locality, their chief city 
became the rendezvous for the great council of the federation, which 
is still in the defile of Oodipoor | 

Several geneiations subsequent to Bhojraj, Jugram succeeded to 
the lands of Oodipoor He had six sons, the eldest of whom, 
Sadhoo, quarrelled with his father, on some ceremonial connected 
with the celebration of the mihtaiy festival, the closei'rah,§ and 

• Luchmangur’h, or “ the castle of Luchman,” situated upon a lofty 
mountain, was erected in S. 1862, or A D 1806, though probably on the ruins 
of some more ancient fortress. It commands a most extensive prospect, and is 
quite a beacon in that country, studded with hill-castles. The town is built on 
the model of Jeipoor, with regular streets intersecting eiich other at right 
angles, in which there are many wealthy merchants, who enjoy perfect security. 

t Khundaila is said to have denved its name from the IChohtr Bajpoot The 
Ehokur is often mentioned in the Ehatti Annals, whom I have supposed to be 
the Ghuker, who were certainly Indo-Scythic. Khundaila has four thousand 
houses, and eighty vdlages dependent on it. 

The ancient name of Oodipoor is said to be K&cs , it contains three 
thousand houses, and has forty-five villages attached to it, divided into four 
portions. 

§ See Vol I, p. 495 
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quitting the paternal roof, sought his fortunes abroad At this time, 
almost all the tract now inhabited by the Sadhanis was dependent on 
Futtehpoor (Jhoonjoonoo), the lesidence of a Nawflb ot the Kaini- 
khani tribe of Afghans, who held it as a lief of the empire. To him 
Sadhoo lepaiied, and was leceived with favour, and by his talents 
and courage rose in consideration, until he was eventually intrusted 
with the entile management of affaiis. There are two accounts of 
the mode of his ulteiior advancement both may be coiiect One 
IS, that the Naw9-b, having no childien, adopted young Sadhoo, and 
assigned to him Jhoonjoonoo and its eiglity-tour dependencies, 
which he retained on the Kaimkhani’s death The other, and less 
favourable though equally probable account, is that, feeling his 
influence firmly established, he hinted to his pation, that the town- 
ship of was prepared for his future lesidence, where he 

should enjoy a sufficient pension, as he intended to retain possession 
of his delegated authoiity. So completely had he supplanted the 
Kaimkhaui, that he found himself utteily unable to make a party 
against the ungrateful Shekhawut He theiefoie fled from Jhoon- 
joonoo to Futtehpoor, the other division of his authoiity, or at least 
one of his own km, who espoused his cause, and prepared to expel 
the traitor from Jhoonjoonoo Sadhoo, in this emergency, applied 
to his father, requestmg him to call upon his brethren, as it was a 
common cause The old chief, who, in his son’s success, forgave and 
forgot the conduct which made him leave his roof, instantly 
addressed another son, then servmg with his liege lord, the Mirza Kaja 
Jey Smg, m the imperial army, to obtam succour for him , and some 
regular troops with guns were immediately despatched to reinforce 
young Sadhoo and maintam his usurpation, which was accomphshed, 
and moreover Futtehpoor was added to Jhoonjoonoo Sadhoo 
bestowed the former with its dependencies, equal in value to his own 
share, on his brother, for his timely aid, and both, according to 
previous stipulation, agreed to acknowledge their obhgations to the 
Raja by an annual tribute and nuzzerana on aJl lapses, as lord- 
paramount. Sadhoo soon after wrested Smghana, containing one 
hundred and twenty -five villages, from another branch of the Elaim- 
khams , Sooltano, with its cliourasi, or division of eighty-four town- 
ships, from the Gor Rajpoots , and Keytri and its dependencies from 
the Tuars, the descendants of the ancient emperors of Dehh : so that, 
in process of time, he possessed himself of a territory comprismg 
more than one thousand towns and villages. Shortly before his 
death, he divided the conquered lands amongst his five sons, whose 
descendants, adopting his name as the patronymic, are ng.n<»1 
Sadhani; mz, Zoorawur Sing, Kishen Sing, Nowul Sing, Kesuri 
Sing, and Pahar Sing 

Zoorawur Sing, besides the paternal and original estates, had, in 
virtue of primogemture, the town of Chokeri and its twelve sub- 
ordinate villages, with aU the other emblems of state, as the ele- 
phants, palkees, &c ; and although the cupidity of the Keytri chief, 
the descendant of the second son, Kishen, has wrested the patrimony 
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from the elder branch, who has now only Chokeri, yet the distinc- 
tions of birth are never lost in those of fortune, and the petty chief 
of Ohokeri, with its twelve small townships, is looked upon as the 
superior of Abhe Sing, though the lord of tive hundred villages 

The descendants of the other four sons, now the most distin- 
guished of the Sadhanis, are,* 

Abli6 Sing of Keytri , 

Shiani Sing of BussSo , 

GySn Sing of Nowulgiirh ,t 
Sheie Slug of Sooltaiio. 

Besides the patrimomes assigned to the five sons of Sadhoo, he 
left the districts of Singhana, Jhoonjoonoo, and Soorujgurh (the 
ancient Oreecha), to be held in joint heirship by the junior membens 
of his stock The first, with its one hundred and twentj^-five villages, 
has been usurped by Abhe Sing of Keytn, but the others still con- 
tinue to be flittered away in sub-infeudations among this numerous 
and ever-spreading frerage 

Abhe Sing has assumed the same importance amongst the Sad- 
hanis, that Luehman Sing has amongst the Raesilotes, and both by 
the same means, ciime and usuipation The Seekur chief has 
despoiled his senior branch of Khundaila , and the Keytii chief has 
not only despoiled the senior, but also the junior, of the five branches 
of Sadhoo The transaction which produced the last result, wheioby 
the descendant of Sheie Sing lost Sooltaiio, is so peculiarly atrocious, 
that it IS worth relating, as a proof to what lengths the Rajpoot 
will go “ to get land ” 

Pahar Sing had an only son, named BhopS-l, who being killed in 
an attempt on Lohaioo, ho adopted the younger son of his nephew, 
Bagh Sing of Keytri On the death of his adopted fathei, the 
Sooltano chief, being too j'ouiig to undertake the managonient of his 
fief in person, remained under the paternal roof It would appear as 
if tins alienation of political iighte could also alienate affection and 
rupture all the ties.of kmdied, loi this unnatuial father erabiued lii.s 
hands in the blood of his own child, and annexed Sooltaiio to Keytii 
But the monster grievously suffered for the deed , he became the scoi ii 
of his kinsmen, “ who spit at him and threw dust on his head," until 
he secluded himself fiom the gaze of mankind The wife of his 
bosom ever after refused to look upon him , she managed the estates 
for her surviving son, the present Abhe Slug During twelve yeais 
that Bagh Sing survived, he never quitted his apartment in the 
castle of Keytn, until carried out to be burned, amidst the execia- 
tions and contempt of his kinsmen 

LarJeharm — ^Havmg made the reader sufficiently acquainted with 
the genealogy of the Sadhanis, as well as of the Raesilotes, we shall 

* It must be borne in mind that this was written in 1814. 

t ifowulgurh contains four thousand houses, environed by a seAerpunna. It 
is on a more ancient site called Boleani, whose old castle in rums is to the 
south-east, and the new one midway between it and the town, built by Nowul 
Sing in S. 1802, or A.D. 1746 
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conclude with a biief notice of the Larkhanis, which term, trans- 
lated, “ the beloved loids,” ill-aecords with their occupation, as the 
most notorious marauders in Rajpootana Ldrla is a common infan- 
tine appellation, meaning ‘beloved,’ but whether the adjunct of 
Khan to this son of RaesU, as well as to that of his youngest, Taj- 
khan (the crown of piinces), was out of compliment to some other 
Mooslem saint, we know not Larkhan conquered his own appanage, 
Dantah Ramguih, on the fiontiers of Marwar, then a dependency of 
Samhhui It is not unlikely that his father’s influence at court 
secured the possession to him Besides this district, they have the 
tiippa of Nosul, and altogether about eighty townships, including 
some held of the Rajas of Marwar and Bikan&, to secure their 
abstinence from plunder within their bounds The Larkhanis are a 
commumty of lobhers, their name, like P^'ndarn and Kuzzdk, is 
held in these regions to be synonimous with ‘ freebooter,’ and as 
they can muster five hundred horse, their laids are rather formidable 
Sometimes their nominal liege lord calls upon them for tribute, but 
being in a difficult country, and Ramgurh being a place of strength, 
they pay little legard to the call, unless backed by some of the 
mercenary partizaiis, such as Meer Khan, who contrived to get pay- 
ment of arrears of tribute to the amount of twenty thousand rupees 
Revenues — We conclude this sketch with a rough statement of 
the revenues of Shekhavati, which might yield in peace and pros- 
penty, now for the fiist time beginning to beam upon them, fiom 
twenty-five to thirty lacs of rupees ; but at present they fall much 
short of this sum, and full one-half of the lands of the confederation 


are held by the chiefs of Seekur and Keytri . — 

Rupees 

Luchman Sing, of Seekur, including Khundaila 8,00,000 

Abhd Sing, of Keytri, including Kot-Pootli, given by 

lord Lake 6,00,000 

Shiam Sing of Bussao, including his brother Runjeet’s 

share of 40,000, (whom he killed) 1,90,000 

Gyan Sing of Nowulgurh, mcludmg Mundao, each fifty 

villages 70,000 

Luchman Smg, Mayndsir, the chief sub-infeudation of 

Nowulguih 30,000 

Taen and its lands, divided amongst the twenty-seven 
great giandsons of Zoorawur Sing, eldest son of 

Sadhoo 1,00,000 

Oodipoor-vati 1,00,000 

Munoliurpoor* 30,000 


Carried ever... 19,20,000 

* The Munohurpoor chief was put to death by Eaja Juggut Ring (vide 
Madarrl Lull’s Journal of A.D. 1814), and his lands were sequestrated and 
partitioned amongst the confederacy • the cause, his incitmg the EdMis or Rafts 
(an epithet for the proselyte Bhatti plunderers of Bhattiana) to invade and 
plunder the country 
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Brought forward... 19,20,000 


Larkhanis 1,00,000 

Hur-rainjis 40,000 

Girdhur-potas 40,000 

Smaller estates 2,00,000 


23,00,000 


The tribute established by Jeipoor is as follows : — 

Eupees. 

Sadhanis 2,00,000 

Kliundaila. 60,000 

Futtehpoor 64,000 

Oodipoor and Bubhye 22,000 

KasuUi .. 4,000 


3,50,000 


Thus, supposing the revenues, as stated, at twenty-three lacs, to 
be near the truth, and the tnbute at three and a half, it would be 
an assessment of one-seventh of the whole, which is a fan propor- 
tion, and a measure of justice which the British Government would 
do well to imitate. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Refections — Statistics of AnMi . — Boundaiies. — Extent — I’oiHilatiun — Number 
of townships — Classif cation of inhabitants. — Soil — Ihisbandi y — Pi oducts . — 
Revenues — Foieign army — The feudal levies. 

We have thus developed the origin and progress of the Cutchwaha 
tube, as well as its scions of Shekhavati and Maclierri To some, at 
least, it may be deemed no uninteresting object to tiace in continuity 
the issue of a fugitive individual, spreading, in the course of eight 
hundred yeais, over a region of fifteen thousand square miles , and 
to know that forty thousand of his flesh and blood have been mai- 
shalled in the same field, defending, sword in hand, their countiy 
and their prince The name of ‘ country’ cairies with it a magical 
power in the mind of the Rajpoot The name of his wife or his 
mistress must never be mentioned at all, nor that of his country but 
with respect, or his sword is instantly unsheathed Of these facts, 
numeious instances abound in these Annals , yet does the ignorant 
purdesA (foieigner) venture to say there aie no indigenous terms 
cithci for jiatiiotism or gratitude in this country. 
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Boundaries aoul Extent — Its greatest breadth lies between Sam- 
bhur, touching the Marwai frontier on the west, and the town of 
Surout, on the Jat frontier, east This line is one hundred and 
twenty British miles, whilst its gi-eatest breadth from north to south, 
including Shekhavati, is one hundred and eighty Its form is very 
irregular We may, however, estimate the surface of the parent 
state, Dhoondar or Jeipooi, at nine thousand five hundred square 
miles, and Shekhavati at five thousand four hundred , in all, four- 
teen thousand nine hundred square miles 

Populatwn — It is difiicult to determine with exactitude the 
amount of the population of this region , but from the best informa- 
tion, one hundred and fifty souls to the square mile would not be 
too great a proportion in Amber, and eighty in Shekhavati; giving 
ail aveiage of one hundred and twenty-four to the united area, 
which consequently contains 185,670 , and w'hen we consider the 
vciy great number of large towns in this region, it may not be 
above, but i ather below, the truth Dhoondar, the parent countiy, 
IS calculated to contain four thousand townships, exclusive of 
poorivds, or hamlets, and Shekhavati about half that number, of 
which Luchman Sing of Seekur and Khundaila, and Abhe Sing of 
Kcytri, have each about five hundred, or the half of the lands of the 
federation. 

Classification of Inhabitants — Of this population, it is still more 
difficult to classify its varied parts, although it may be asserted with 
confidence that the Bajpoots bear but a small ratio to the rest, 
Avhilst they may equal in number any individual class, except the 
aboriginal Meenas, who, strange to say, are still the most numerous. 
The following are the principal tubes, and the order in which they 
follow may be considered as indicative of their relative numbers : 
1, Meenas , 2, Bajjpoots , 3, Biahmms , 4, Banias , 5, JS.ts , 6, Dhakui, 
or Kii&i (qu Cirdta '>) , 7, Goojui’s 

Meenas — The Meenas ai’e subdivided into no less than thirty-two 
distinct clans or classes, but it ivould extend too much the annals of 
this state to distinguish them Moreover, as they belong to every 
state in Kajwaria, we shall find a fitter occasion to give a general 
account of them The immunities and privileges preserved to the 
Meenas best attest the truth of the original induction of the exiled 
prince of Nuiwar to the sovereignty of Amb6r , and it is a curious 
fact, showing that such establishment must have been owing to 
adoption, not conquest, that this event ivas commemoiated on every 
installation by a Meena of Kahkho marking with his blood the 
tceka of sovereignty on the forehead of the piinee. The blood was 
obtained by incision of the great too, and though, like many other 
antiquated usages, this has fallen into desuetude heie (as has the 
same mode of inauguration of the Kanas by the Ondeva Bhfls), 
yet both in the one case and in the othci, there cannot be moie 
convincing evidence that these now outcasts were originally the 
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masters. The Meenas still enjoy the mo.st confidential posts about the 
pemons of the princes of Amber, having chaige of the archives 
and treasure m Jeygurh , they guaid liis pemon at night, and have 
that most delicate of all trusts, the charge of the rawuM, or seraglio 
In the earher stages of Cutchwaha powei, these their primitive sub- 
jects had the whole insignia of state, as well as the person of the 
piince, committed to their trust, but piesiimmg upon this privilege 
too far, when they insisted that, m leaving their bounds, he should 
leave these emblems, the nalcai"i'as and standards, with them, their 
pretensions were cancelled in their blood The Meenas, JA,ts, and 
Kii&i-s, are the principal cultivatois, many of them holding largo 
estates 

Jdts — The Jats ncaily equal the Meenas in numbers, as well as in 
extent of possessions, and aio, as usual, the most industrious of all 
husbandmen. 

Brahmins — Of Bralimins, following secular as well as sacred 
employments, there are more in Amb6 than in any other state in 
Kajwarra ; from which we are not to conclude that her princes weie 
more religious than their neighbours, but on the contrary, that they 
were greater smners 

Rajpoots — It is calculated that, even now, on an emergency, if a 
national war roused the patriotism of the Cutchwaha feudality, they 
could biing into the field thirty thousand of their km and clan, or, 
to repeat their own emphatic phi’ase, “ the sons of one father,” 
which includes the Naroocas and tlie chiefs of the Shekhawut 
federation. Although the CutchwaJias, under their popular pnnees, 
as Pujoon, Raja Maun, and the Mirza Ra-ja, have performed ex 2 iloits 
as brilliant as any other tribes, yet they do not now enjoy the 
same reputation for courage as either the Ralitores or Haras This 
may be in part accounted for by the demoralization consequent 
upon their proximity to the Mogul court, and their participation in 
all its enervating vices , but still more from the degradations they 
have suffered from the Mahiattas, and to which their western 
brethren have been less exposed Every feehng, patnotic or 
domestic, became con up ted wherever their pernicious influence pre- 
vailed. 

Soil, hysbandry, products — Dhoondar contains every vaiiety of 
soil, and the Mwee/ and iu66ee, or autumnal and spring ciojis, aie 
of nearly equal importance Of the former bajrd predominates over 
joodr, and in the latter barley over wheat The other grains, pulses, 
and vegetables, reared all over Hindust’han, are here produced m 
abundance, and mqmre not to be specified. The sugar-cane used to 
be cultivated to a very great extent, but partly from extrmsic causes, 
and still more from its holding out such an allurement to the renters, 
the husbandman has been compelled to curtail this lucrative branch 
of agriculture , for although land fit for eeh (cane) is let at four to 
SIX rupees per beega, sixty have been exacted before it was allowed 
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to be reaped. Cotton of excellent quality is produced in con- 
siderable quantities in various districts, as are indigo and other dyes 
common to India Neither do the implements of husbandry or their 
application differ from those which have been described in this and 
various other works sufficiently well known 

Farming System — It is the practice in this state to farm its lands 
to the highest bidder ; and the mode of farming is most pernicious 
to the interests of the state and the cultivatmg classes, both of whom 
it must eventually impoverish The farmers-general are the wealthy 
bankers and meichante, who make then offers for entire districts, 
these they underlet m tuppas, or subdivisions, the holders of which 
again subdiinde them into smgle villages, or even shares of a village 
With the profits of all these persons, Qie expenses attendmg collec- 
tions, quartering of burkendases, or armed police, are the poor 
Bhomius and Ryots saddled Could they only know the point 
where exaction must stop, they would stdl have a stimulus to 
activity , but when the crops are nearly got m,and all just demands 
satisfied, they suddenly hear that a new renter has been installed in 
the district, havmg ousted the holder by some ten or twenty 
thousand rupees, and at the precise moment when the last toils of 
the husbandman were near completion The renter has no remedy ; 
he may go and “ throw his tuiban at the door of the palace, and 
“ exclaim dolide, Raja Saheb P’ tdlhe is weary, or marched off to the 
cutwal’s chabootra, and perhaps fined for m aking a disturbance 
Knowing, howevei, that there is little benefit to be denved 
fiom sudi a couise, they generally submit, go through the whole 
accounts, make over the amount of collectious, and with the 
host of vultures in their tram, who, never unprepared for such 
changes, have been making the most of their ephemeral power by 
fattemng on the hard earnings of the peasantry, retire for this fresh 
band of harpies to pursue a hke course Nay, it is far from uncom- 
mon for three different renters to come upon the same district m one 
season, or even the crop of one season, for five or ten thousand 
rupees, aunulhng the existing engagement, no matter how far 
advanced Such was the condition of this state ; and when to these 
evils were superadded the exactions called dind, or burrar, forced 
contributions to pay those armies of robbers who swept the lands, 
language cannot exaggerate the extent of misery. The love of 
country must be powerliil indeed which can enchain mau to a land 
so misgoverned, so unprotected 

Revenues — It is always a task of diffiuclty to obtain any correct 
account of the revenues of these states, which are ever fluctuating. 
Wo have now before us several schedules, both of past and present 
leigns, all said to be copied from the archives, in which the name of 
every distiict, together with its rent, town and transit duties, and 
other sources of income, are stated, but the details would afford 
little satis&ction, and doubtless the resident authorities have access 
to the fountain head The revenues of Dhoondar, of every descrip- 
tion, fiscal, feudal, and tiibutaiy, or impost, aie stated, in loiind 
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numbers, at one crore of rupees, or about a million of pounds 
steiling, which, estimating the diffeience of the price of labour, may 
be deemed equivalent to four Limes that sum in England Since 
this estimate was made, there have been great alienations of terri- 
tory, and no less than sixteen rich districts have been wrested from 
Amber by the Mahrattas, or her own rebel son, the Narooca chief of 
Macherri. 


The following is the schedule of alienations : — 


1 . 

2 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6 
6 

7 

8 
9 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 

13 


14 

15. 

16. 


Eamah 'i 
Khori i- 
Fahari J 


Taken by General Perron, for his master Sindia , 
since rented to the J^ts, and retained by them. 


Kanti 

Ookrode 

Pundapun 

Gazi-ca-t’hana 

Rampoora (kirda) L 

Gaonrie 

Rinnie 

Purbainie 

Mozpoor Hursana .. 


Seized by the Macherri Rao. 


Kanorh or Kanound* 
Narnol 


{ 


Taken by De Boigne and given to 
Morteza Khan, B^aitch, confirmed 
in them by Lord Lake. 


TTn+rinn+loo / Taken in the war of 1803-4, from the Mahrattas, 
P (and given by Lord Lake to Abhd Sing of Key ti i 

Tonk 1 Granted to Holcar by Raja Madhii Sing , confirmed 

Rampoora. J in sovereignty to Meer Khan by Lord Hastings 


It must, however, be borne in mind, that almost all these alienated 
districts had but for a comparatively short period formed an integial 
portion of Dhoondar; and that the major part were portions of 
the imperial domains, held in jaeddd, or ‘ assignment,’ by the princes 
of this country, in their capacity of lieutenants of the empeior In 
Raja Pu’thi Sing’s reign, about ba.1f a centuiy ago, the rent-ioll of 
Ambdr and her tributaries was seventy-seven lacs : and in a vei y 
minute schedule formed in S 1858 (A.D 1802), tlie last year of the 
reign of Raja Pertab Sing, they were estimated at seventy-nine lacs : 
an ample revenue, if well administered, for every object. We .shall 
present the chief items which form the budget of ways and means 
of Ambdr. 


* Kanorh was the fief of Ameer Sing. Kbangarote, one of the twelve great 
lords of Ambdr. 
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Schedule of the Revenues of Amherfor S 1858 (A.D. 1802-3), the 
year of Raja Juggut Sing’s accession. 

Khalsa, or Fiscal land 

Bupee.s 

Managed by the Raja, or rented 20,55,000 

Deori talooka, expenses of the queen’s house- 
hold 5,00,000 

Saglrd-pesha, servants of the honssehold. .. 3,00,000 

Ministers, and civil officers 2,00,000 

Jagheers for the SiUehposh, or men at arms 1,50,000 
Jagheers to army, vis, ten battalions of 
infantiy with cavalry 7,14,000 


Total Fiscal land . 


39,19,000 

Feudal lands (of Jeipoor Proper) 17,00,000 

Ooduk, or charity lands, chiefly to Biahmins ... 16,00,000 
D5,n and Mauppa, or traasit and impost duties 

of the country 1,90,000 

Cutcheni, of the capital, includes town-duties, 

fine.s, contributions, &c , &c 2,15,000 

Mint 60,000 

Hoondi-bharra, insiuance, and dues on bills of 

exchange 60,000 

Foujdaii, or commandant of Ambdr (annual fine) 12,000 

Do do of city Jeipoor. 8,000 

Bedaet, petty fines from the Cutcherri, or hall of 

justice 16,000 

Subzi-mandi, vegetable market 3,000 


Total lacs 77,83,000 


( Shekhavati 3,50,000 

m-'T- 1 3 Raiawut and other feudatories 

Tribute...-^ Jeipoor* 30,000 

( Kotrees of Haroutif 20,000 


Total Tribute 4,00,000 


Add Tribute 4,00,000 


Grand Total 81,83,000 


* Burwatra, Kheemi, Sowitr, Iserdeh, &c , &c. 
t Anterdrii, Bulwun, and Indurgur’h. 
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If this statement is coiTeet, and we add thereto the Shekhawut, 
Rajawut, and Hara tributes, the revenues fiscal, feudal, commercial, 
and tributaiy, of Amber, when Juggut Sing came to the throne, 
would exceed eighty lacs of rupees, half of which is Wiafea, oi apper- 
taining to the Ra]a — nearly twice the personal revenue of any other 
prince in Rajwaira. This sum (forty lacs) was the estimated 
amount liable to tribute, when the treaty was formed with the 
British government, and of which the Raja has to pay eight lacs 
annually, and five-sixteentlis of all revenue surplus to this amount 
The observant leader will not fail to be struck with the vast 
inequality between the estates of the defendeis of the country, and 
these drones the Biahmins, — ^a point on which we have elsewhere 
tieated .* nor can anything more powerfully mark the utter prostra- 
tion of intellect of the Cutchwaha princes, than their thus maintain- 
ing an indolent and baneful heiiaichy, to fatten on the revenues 
which would suppoit four thousand Cutchwaha cavaliers With a 
proper application of her revenues, and princes like Raja Maun to 
lead a brave vassalage, they would have foiled all the efibrts of the 
Mahrattas ; but their own tollies and vices have been their ruin 

Foreign army — At the period (AD 1803) this schedule was 
formed of the revenues of Amber, she mam tamed a foreign army of 
thirteen thousand men, consisting of ten battalions of mtantiy with 
^ns, a legion of four thousand Nagds, a corps of alhgoles for police 
duties, and one of cavalry, seven hundred stiong With these, the 
re^lar contingent of feudal levies, amounting to about four thousand 
efficient hoise, formed a foice adequate to repel any insult, but 
when the letter, or levde en masse, was called out, twenty thousand 
men, horse and foot, were ready to back the always embodied foice 

A detailed schedule of the feudal levies of Amber may diversify the 
dry details of these annals, obviate repetition, and present a perfect 
picture of a society of clanships In this list we shall give precedence 
to the kotribund, the holders of the twelve great fiefs (fiara-kotri) 
of Amber. 

* See Dissertation on the Religious Establishments of M6war, Vol I, p 437. 
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It will be remarked that the estates of these, the chief vassals of 
Ambdr, are, with the exception of two, far inferior in value to those 
of the s'iaiteen gi-eat chiefs of M4war, or the eight of Marwar ; and a 
detailed bst of aU the inferior feudatories of each hotree, or clan, 
would shew that many of them have estates greater than those of 
their leaders . for mstance, Kishen Sing of Chomoo has upwards of 
a lac, while Bern Sal of Samote, the head of the clan (Nat'hawut), 
has only forty thousand again, the chief of Ballahairi bolds an 
estate of thiity-five thousand, while that of the head of his clan 
is but twenty-five thousand The representative of the Sheobui- 
runpotas has an estate of only ten thousand, while the junioi biaiich 
of Gooroh has thirty-six thousand Again, the chief of the Khan- 
garotes has but twenty-five thousand, while no less than thiee junior 
branches hold lands to double that amount, and the infeiioi of the 
Balbudhurotes holds ujiwards of a lac, while his supoiior of Acherolo 
has not a third of this rental The favour of the pimcc, the turbu- 
lence or talents of individuals, have caused these inequalities ; but, 
however disproportioned the gifts of fortune, the attiibute of honour 
always remains with the lineal descendant and representative of tho 
original fief 

We shall further illustrate this subject of the feudalities of Amber 
by inseiting a geneial list of all the clans, with the numbci of sub- 
divisions, the resources of each, and the quotas they ought to furnish 
At no remote period this was hold to be correct, and will servo 
to give a good idea of the Cutchwaha aristocracy It was my 
intention to have given a detailed account of tho subdivisions of each 
fief, their names, and those of their holders, but on reficxion, though 
they cost some diligence to obtain, they ivould have little intoiest 
for the general reader 


Schedule of the Cutchwaha clans ; the number of fiefs or estates in 
each, thdr aggregate value, ami quotas of horse for each estate 


IsTames of Clans 

Numbei of 
Fiefs in each 
Clanship or Clan 

Aggregate 

Keveimo 

Aggregate 

Quotas 


^ Chuthurbhojote . . . 

6 


92 


Kullianote 

19 

2,45,196 

422 


Nat’hawut 

10 


371 


Balbudhurote 

2 


157 


Khangarote 

22 


643 

12*^ 

Sooltanote 



- 



Puchftenote... .. . . 

3 


45 


Googawut.... . 

13 


273 


Khoombani.. . 

2 

23,787 1 

35 


Khoombawut. 

6 


I 68 


Seobuminpota . ... 

3 


73 


^Bunbeerpota. .. 

3 

1 26,575 1 

1 48 


* The tivelve are the Barft-kotris, or twelve great fiefs of AniMr. 
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Schedule of the Cutchwaha clans , dc — Continued 


Names of Clans. 

Number of 
Fiefs in each 
Clanship or Clan 

Aggregate 

Revenue 

Aggregate 

Quotas 

1 

Bajawut 

16 

1,98,137 

392 


1 Narooca 

6 

91,069 

92 

4r< 

1 Bhankawut 

4 

34,600 

53 

{ 

^Purinmulote 

1 

10,000 

19 


''Bhatti 

4 

1,04,039 

205 


Chohan. 

4 

30,500 i 

61 


Birgoojur 

6 

32,000 

58 


Chunderawut . . 

1 

14,000 

21 


Sikerw^’ 

2 

4,500 

8 

10f-< 

Goojurs 

3 

15,300 

30 

• 

BfLngias 

6 

2,91,105 

549 


Khettiis 

4 

1,20,000 

281 


Brahmins 

12 

3,12,000 

606 


^Musulmin 

9 

1,41,400 

274 


We shall conclude the annals of Ambdr with the names of a few 
of the ancient towns, in which research may recover something of 
past days. 

Mora — Nino coss east of Deonsah , built by Mordhuj, a Chohan 
Baja 

Abhdnair — Three coss east of Lalsont, very ancient, capital of a 
Chohan sovereignty 

Bluingurh — Five coss from Tholai ; the ruins of an ancient town 
and castle in the lulls, built by the old princes of Dhoondar, prior to 
the Cutchwahas 

Amurguvh — Three coss from Kooshalgurh , built by the Nagvansa 

Birdt — Three coss from Bussye in Macherri, attiibuted to the 
Pandus 

Pat'iln and Ganipoor — Both erected by the ancient Tiiar kings 
ofDehh 

Khurar, or Khanddr — Near Kinthumbor. 

Ootgeer — On the Chumbul. 

Amber, or Amb-Keswur, a title of Siva, whose symbol is in the 
centre of a coond or tank in the middle of the old town. The water 
covers half the hngam , and a prophecy prevails, that when it is 
entirely submerged, the state of Amber will perish ' There are 
insciiptions 

* The four are of the Cutchwaha stock, but not reckoned amongst the 
/(Tofo ilmnds 

t The ten are foreign chieftains, of various tribes and classes. 

No doubt great changes have taken place smce this list was formed, 
especially amongst the mercenary PuttAets, or Jagheerdars. The quotas are 
also irregular, though the qualification of a cavalier in this state is reckoned at 
five hundred rupees of mcome 
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CHAPTER I 

Udrdvatt defined. — Fabulous onrfin, ofiM Agniciila races. — Mould Aboo. — TIte 
Chohans obtain Mdcduati, Golamda, and </te Koiikan. — Found Ajmbr — 
Ajipdl.—Mamk Foe — First Islamite invasion. — Ajmbr taken. — Sambhur 
founded , its salt lake — Offspring of Manik Roe. — Establishments in Rog- 
pootana. — Contests wdh the Mahomedans. — Beehindeo oj AjmAr , Goga 
Cholian of Mehera , both slain by Mahmoud. — Beesvldeo Generalissimo of the 
Rajpoot nations ; his pei lod fixed , his column at Dehli , hu alliances — 
Origin of the Hara tribe — Anitrdj obtains Asi. — dupossessed. — Isldpdl 
obtains Aser — Rao Hamir.—Rao Ghund slam — Aser taken by Alla-o-din — 
Prince Rainsi escapes to Gheetoie , settles at Bhgnsior, in Mewar.—His son 
Kolun declared lord of the PatMr. 

Habavati, or HaroutI, ‘ the country of the Haras/ comprehends two 
principalities, mz , Kotah and Boondi The Chiimhul intersects the 
territory of the Hara race, and now serves as their boundary, 
although only three centuries have elapsed since the younger branch 
separated from and became mdependent of Boondi 

The Hara is the most important of the twenty-four Chohan sdc’lid, 
being descended from Aniirdj, the son of Manik Rae, king of Ajmer, 
who in S 741 (A.D 685) sustained the first shock of the Islamite 
arms 

We have already sketched the pedigree of the Chohans,* one of 
the most illustrious of the “ thirty-six royal races” of India •(■ We 
must, however, in this place, enter into it somewhat more frilly , and 
in doing so, we must not discard even the fables of their origin, 
which will at least demonstrate that the human understanding has 

* See Vol. I, p. 85 

+ According to Herodotus, the Scythic saece enumerated eight races with 
the epithet of royal, and Strabo mentions one of the tribes of the Thyssagetm 
as boasting the title of Basilu The Rajpoots assert that in ancient times they 
only enumerated eight royal sadham or branches, mz , Surya, Soma, Hya or 
Aswa (qu Asi ?) Nima, and the four tribes of Agnivansa, mz., Framara, 
Furihara, Solanki, and Chohan. 

Abulgazi states that the Tatars or Scythians were divided into six grand 
families The Rajpoots have maintained these ideas, origmally brought from 
the Oxus 
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been similarly constructed m all ages and countries, before the thick 
veil of ignorance and superstition was withdrawn from it So scanty 
are the remote records of the Ghohans, that it would savour of 
affectation to attempt a division of the periods of their history, or 
the improbable, the probable, and the certain Of the first two, a 
separation would be impracticable, and we cannot trace the latter 
beyond the seventh centuiy 

“ When the impieties of the kin^ of the warrior race drew upon 
them the vengeance of Pursarama, who twenty-one times extiipated 
that lace, some, in order to save their lives, called themselves bards ; 
others assumed the guise of women , and thus the singh (hom) of 
the Kajpoots was preserved, when dominion was assigned to the 
Biahmins The impious avarice of Sehsia Aijuna, of the Hya race, 
king of Mah&war on the Neibudda, provoked the last war, having 
slain the father of Puisarama. 

“ But as the chief weapon of the Brahmin is his curse oi blessing, 
gieat disorders soon ensued from the want of the strong arm 
Ignorance and mfidehty spread over the land , the sacred books 
weie trampled under foot, and mankind had no refuge from the 
monstrous brood * In this exigence, Viswamitra, the instructor in 
aimsf of Bhagw^n, revolved within his own mind, and determined 
upon, the re-creation of the Chetiies He chose for this rite the 
summit of Mount Aboo4: where dwell the heimits and sages ( Moonia 
and Rooais) constantly occupied in the duties of religion, and who 
had caiiied their coiMlaints even to the Jmr sam'&drd (sea of cuids), 
where they saw the Father of Creation floating upon the hydia 
(emblem of eternity) He desu-ed them to regenerate the wamor 
race, and they returned to Mount Aboo with Indra, Biimha, Koodra, 
Vishnu, and all the mferior divinities, in their train The fire- 
fountam (anlml-coond) was lustrated with the waters of the Ganges ; 
expiatoiy rites were performed, and, after a protracted debate, it 
was resolved that Indra should initiate the woik of re-creation. 
Having formed an image (pooth) of the dhuba grass, he sprinkled 
it with the water of life, and threw it into the fiie-fountain Thence, 
on pronouncing the sajivan mantm (incantation to give life), a figuie 
slowly emerged from the flame, bearing in the light hand a mace, 
and exclaiming, “ Mar ! mar /” (slay, slay) He was called Pramar ; 
and Aboo, Dhar, and Oojein were assigned to him as a territory 

‘ Brimha was then entreated to frame one from his own essence 
(ansa) He made an image, threw it into the pit, whence issued a 
figure armed with a sword (Icharga) in one hand, with the vdda in 
the othei, and a zunoo round his neck Ho was named Chalook or 
Solanki, and Anhulpoor Patun was appropriated to him 


* Or, as the bard says, Dytes, Asiiras, and Dftnoos, m:, demons and infidels, as 
they style the Indo-Scytiiic tribes from the north-west, who paid no respect to 
the Brahmms. 

+ Awud-giini 

t My last pilgrimage was to Aboo. 
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" Roodra formed the third The image was sprinkled with the 
water of the Ganges, and on the incantation being read, a black 
ill-favonred figure arose, armed with the d’hanoos or bow. As his 
foot slipped when sent against the demons, he was called Puiih^r, 
and placed as the poleoh, or guaidian of the gates He had the 
nondmgul Maroost’hali, or ‘ mne habitations of the desert,’ assigned 
him 

“ The fourth was formed by Vishnu ; when an image like himself, 
four-armed, each having a sepai'ate weapon, issued from the flames, 
and was thence styled Chuthurbhooja Chau-h£n, or the ‘ four-armed ’ 
The gods bestowed their blessing upon him, and Mdcdvatir-nagn as 
a territory. Such was the name of Gurra-MundiUa in the DwS.pur, 
or silver age. 

“ The Dytes were watching the rites, and two of their leaders 
were close to the fire-fountain ; but the work of regeneration being 
over, the new-born warnois were sent against the infidels, when a 
desperate encounter ensued But as fast as the blood of the demons 
was shed, young demons aiose, when the four tutelary divinities, 
attendant on each newly-created race, drank up the blood, and thus 
stopped the multiplication of evil. These were 

As4pfiran4, of the Chohan. 

GUjun Matd, Purihar. 

Keonj Mat4, Solanki 

Sanchair Mata, Piamara. 

“ When the Dytes were slain, shouts of joy rent the sky ; ambro- 
sial showers weie shed fiom heaven, and the gods drove their cars 
(pahan) about the fiimament, exulting at the victory thus achieved. 

“ Of all the thirty-six loyal races (says Chund, the great bard of 
the Ohohans), the Agnicula is the greatest : the rest were boin of 
woman , these were cieated by the Brahmins — Gotr-acharya of 
the Chohans Sham Veda, Somvansa, Mad’hooni sac’ha, Vacha 
gotra, panch purwur junoo, Laktuncari nekds, Chandrabhaga Nadi, 
Biigoo n&han, Amba-ca-Bhavani, Baiun Pdtra, K&l-Bhiroo, Aboo 
Achileswar Maliadeo, Chatiir bhooja Chau-han.” 

The period of this grand convocation of the gods on Mount Aboo, 
to regenerate the wamor race of Hind, and to mcite them against 
“ the infidel races who had spread over the land,” is dated so far 
back as the opemng of the second age of the Hindus : a pomt which 
we shall not dispute Neither shall we throw a doubt upon the 
chronicles which claim Prince Sehl, one of the gi’eat heroes of the 

* It is by no means uncommon for this arrogant pnesthood to lay claim to 
powers co-equal with those of the Divmity, nay often superior to them Wit- 
ness the scene in the Ram&xjuna, where they make the deity a mediatoi, to 
entreat the Brahmin Vashishta to hearken to King Vishwamitra’s desire for 
his fnendship Can anything exceed this 1 Parallel it, perhaps, we may, m 
that memorable instance of Chnstian idolatry, where the AlmighW is called 
on to intercede with St. Januarius to perform the annual miracle of liquefying 
the congealed blood 
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MdJidbluk'at, as an intermediate link between Anhui Chohan and 
Satpati, who founded Macavati. and conqueied the Konkan, while 
another son, called Tuntur Pal, conqueied Asei and Gowalcoond 
{GolcoTida), planted his garrisons in every region, and possessed nine 
bundled elephants to cairy puckals, or water-skins 

Let us here pause for a moment before we proceed with the 
chronicle, and inquiie who were these warriors, thus regenerated to 
fight the battles of Biahminism, and brought within the pale of their 
faith * They must have been either the aboriginal debased classes, 
raised to inoial importance by the ministers of the pervading 
religion, or foreign races who had obtained a footing amongst them 
The contrasted ph 5 ’’sical appearance of the respective races will 
decide this question The abongmes are dark, diminutive, and 
ill-favoured , the Agniculas are of good stature, and fair, with promi- 
nent features, like those of the Parthian kings The ideas which 
pervade their martial poetry are such as were held by the Scythian 
in distant ages, and which even Brahminisin has failed to eradicate ; 
while the tumuli, containing ashes and aims, discovered throughout 
India, especially in the south about Gowalcoond, where the Chohans 
held sway, indicate the nomadic wai-iior of the north as the proselyte 
of Mount Aboo. 

Of the four Agnicula races, the Chohans were the first who 
obtained extensive dominion The almost universal power of the 
Piamaras is proverbial , but the wide sway possessed by the Chohans 
can only be disco veied with difficulty Their glory was on the 
wane when that of the Piamaras was m the zenith , and if we may 
credit the last great bard of the Rajpoots, the Chohans held in capite 
of the Pramaras of Telingana, in the eighth centuiy of Vicrama, 
though the name of Pirthi Raj threw a parting ray of splendour 
upon the whole line of his ancestry, even to the fire-fountain on the 
summit of classic Aboo 

The facts to be gleaned in the eaily page of the chronicle are con- 
tained in a few stanzas, which proclaim the possession of paramount 
power, though probably of no lengthened duration The line of the 
Nerbudda, from Macdvati, or Macaouti, to Mahdswar, was their 
primitive seat of sovereignty, comprehending all the tracts in its 
vicinity both north and south Thence, as they multiplied, they 
spread over the peninsula, possessing Mandoo, Asm-, Golconda, and 
the Konkan, while to the north, they stretched even to the foun- 
tains of the Ganges. The following is the bard’s picture of the 
Chohan dominion . 

“ From ‘ the seat of government,’ (rajdst’hdn) Mac3,outi, the oath 
of allegiance (dn) resounded in fifty-two castles. The land of Tatha, 
Lahore, Mooltan, Peshore,* the Chohan in his might arose and 

* The Mahomedan writers confirm this account, for m their earliest recorded 
invasion, in A H. 143, the princes of Lahore and Ajm6r, said to be of the same 
family, are the great opponents of Islam, and combated its advance in fields 
west of the Indus We know beyond a doubt that Ajm6r was then the chief 
seat of Chohan power. 
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conquered even to the hills of Bhadri The infidels {asf&ras) fled, and 
allegiance was proclaimed in Dehli and Cabul, while the countiy of 
Nepal he bestowed on the Mallam * * * § Crowned with the blessing of 
the gods, he returned to Macaouti ” 

It has already been observed, that MacS,outi-Nagi’i was the ancient 
name of Guira Mundilla, whose princes for ages continued the 
surname of Pal, indicative, it is lecoided by tradition, of their 
nomadic occupation. The Aheers, who occupied all Central India, 
and have left in one nook {Ah&evwarreb) a memoiial of their existence, 
was a branch of the same race, Aheer bemg a synonym for Pal. 

• Bhdlsa, Bhojpoor, Diep, Bhopal, Airun, Garapoor, aie a few of the 
ancient towns established by the Pals or Palis , and could we master 
the still unknown characters appertaining to the early colonists of 
India, more light would be thrown on the history of the Cholians")" 

A scion from MicS,outi, named Ajlpal, established himself at 
Ajmer, J and erected its castle of Tairagur h The name of Ajip^l is 
one of the most conspicuous that tradition has preserved, and is 
always followed by the epithet of chulcwa, or universal potentate. 
His era must ever remain doubtful, unless, as alieady observed, we 
should master the characteis said to belong to this lace, and which 
are still extant, both on stone and on copper § From what cause is 
not stated (most probably a failure of lineal issue), Pirthi Pahar was 
brought from MacAouti to Ajmdr By a single wife (for polygamy 
was then unknown to these races), he had twenty-four sons, whose 
piogeny peopled these regions, one of whose descendants, Manika 
Kae, was lord of Ajmdr and Sambhur, in the yeai S 741, or A D 
G85 

With the name of Manik Rae, the history of the Chohan emerges 
from obscuiity, if not fable , and although the baid does not subse- 


* The MaUani is (or rather was) one of the Chohan Sachet and may be the 
Malh who opposed Alexander at the confluent arms ot the Indus. The tribe 
is extinct, and was so httle known even hve centuiies ago, that a piiiice of 
Boondi, of the Hara tnbe, intermamed with a Mallam, the book of genealogitil 
affinities not indicatmg her being withm the prohibited canon A more skilful 
bard pointed out the incestuous connection, when divorce and expiation 
ensued Vide page 270 

t AU these towns contain remains of antiqmty, especially in the district of 
Diep, Bhojpoor, and Bh^lsa. Twenty years ago, in one of myjouniies, I passed 
the rums of Airun, where a superb column stands at the junction of its two 
streams. It is about thirty feet in height, and is surmounted by a human 
figure, havmg a glory round his head , a colossal bull is at the base of 
the column. I sent a drawmg of it to Mr. Colebrooke at the time, but possess 
no copy. 

t It IS indifferently called Aji-mer, and Ajv-doorg, the invincible hill {rnAra), 
or invincible castle (doorg). Tradition, however, says that the name of this 
renowned abode, the key of Rajpootana, is denved from the humble profession 
of the young Chohan, who was a goatherd . Aja meaning ‘ a goat’ in Sanscrit ; 
still referring to the original pastoral occupation of the Pahs 

§ I obtained at Am4r and at Poshkur several very valuable medals, Bactrian. 
Indo-Scythic, and Hindu, having the ancient Pah on one side, and the efBgy of 
n horse on the other. 
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quently entertain us with much substantial information, we can 
tiace his subject, and see his heroas fret their hour upon the uncertain 
stage, throughout a period of twelve hundred years It was at this 
eia (AD 685), that Raj pootana was first visited by tbe aims of 
Islam, being the sixty-third year of the Hejira Manika Rae, then 
prince of Ajmer, was slain by the AsA,ras, and his only child, named 
Lot, then an infant of seven years of age, was killed by an arrow 
while playing on the battlements (kangras). The invasion is said 
to have been from Sinde, in revenge for the ill-treatment of an 
Islamite missionary, named Roshan Ah, though the complexion of 
the event is more like an enterpiize prompted by rehgious enthusiasm * 
The missionary being condemned to lose his thumb, “ the disjointed 
“ member, flew to Mecca,” and gaim evidence against the Rajpoot 
idolater, when a force was prepared, disguised as a caravan of 
hoise-meichants, which surprised and slew Doola Rae and his son, 
and obtained possession of Guih-beetli, the citadel. 

Puerile as is the tiansaction, its truth is substantiated by the fact, 
that the Caliph Omar at this very time sent an army to Sinde, whose 
commander, Abul Aas, was slain in an attempt on tbe ancient capital, 
Aloie Still nothing but the enthusiasm of religious frenzy could 
have induced a band to cio&s the desert in order to punish this insult 
to the new faith 

Whatever were the means, however, by which Ajm^r was captured, 
and Doola Rae slain, the importance of the event has been deeply 
imprinted on the Chohans , who, m remembrance of it, deified the 
youthful heir of Ajmdr “ Lot piitia” is still the most conspicuous 
of the Chohan penates The day on which he was killed is sanctified, 
and his effigy then receives divine honours from all who have the 
name of Chohan. Even the anklet of bells which he wore has 
become an object of veneration, and is forbidden to be used by the 
cluldien of this race 

‘ Of the house of Doola Rae of Chohan race, Lot-Deo, the heir- 
apparent, by the decree of Siva, on Monday the 12th of the month 
of Jeyt, went to heaven ” 

Manika Rae, the uncle of the youth (pAtra), (who is still the 
object of general homage, especially of the Chohan fan), upon the 
occupation of Ajmdr, retired upon Sambhur, which event another 
couplet fixes, as we have said, in S. 741.* Here the bard has recourse 
to celestial interposition in .order to support Manika Rae in his 
adversitj’^ The goddess Sdeambhari appears to him, while seeking 
shelter from the pursuit of this merciless foe, and bids him establish 
himself in the spot wheie she mamfested herself, guaranteeing to 
him the possession of all the ground he could encompass with his 
horse on that day ; but commanded him not to look back until he 

* “ Samvat. sdt’h soh dcUdees 
“ Malut bah hes 
“ Sambhur aya tdti surr-us 
“ Mamh Rac, Nur-is ” 
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had returned to the spot where he left her He commenced the 
circuit, with what he deemed his steed could accomplish, but foigetting 
the injunction, he was surprised to see the whole space coveied as 
with a sheet. This was the desiccated m'r, or salt-lake, which ho 
named after his patroness Sacambhaii, whose statue still exists on a 
small island in the lake, now corrupted to Sambhur * * * § 

However these legends of the first days of Chohan powei, 

they suffice to maik with exactness their locality , and the impoitance 
attached to this settlement is manifested in the title of “ Sambhii 
“ Eao,” maintained by Pirthi R.ij, the descendant of Manika Rae, 
even when empeior of all northern India 

Manika Rae, whom we may consider as the founder of the Chohans 
of the noith, recovered Ajmer He had a numerous piogeny, who 
established many petty dynasties thioughout Wcstoin Rajwaiia, 
giving birth to various tribes, which aie spread even to the Indus 
The Kheechie,j' the Haia, the Mohil, Nuibhana, Badorea, Bliowidcha, 
Dhunairea, and Bftgrecha, aie all descended from him The Khccchies 
were established in the remote D6-abeh, called Smde-Sagiir, conipiis- 
ing all the tract between the Behut and the Smde, a space of sixty- 
eight coss, whose capital was Kheechpoor-Patun The Haras obtained 
or founded Asi (Haoisi) in Hciiana, while another tube held Gowal- 
coond, the celebrated Golconda, now Hydiabad, and when thence 
expelled, regained Asdr The Moluls had the tracts lound Nagore J 
The Bhadoieas had an appanage on the Chumbul, in a tract which 
bears their name, and is still subject to them The Dhunaiieas 
settled at Shahabad, which by a singular fatality has at length come 
into the possession of the Haras ot Kotah Another branch fixed at 
Nadole, but never changed the name of Chohan § 

* An inscription on the pUlar at Feioz Shah’s palace at Dchli, bolongnig to 
this family, in which the woid sdeamhhan occnis gave rise to many ingenious 
conjectures by Sir VV. Jones, Mr Colebiooke, and Colonel AVilloid 

t Called Kheech-kote by Baber 

t In the annals of Marwar it will be shewn, that the llahtores conqueicd 
l^agme, or NAga-doorg (the ‘ serpent's castle’), fiom the Moliils, who held toui- 
teeii hundred and forty villages so late as the htteenth cciituiy So m.iny of 
the colonies ot Agniciilas bestowed the name oi sei pent on then settlements, 
that I am convinced all were of the T9.k, Takshac, or Nagvansa race from 
Sacadwipa, who, six centuries anterior to Vicramaditya, under their leader 
Schesnaga, conquered India, and whose era must be the limit of Agmcula 
antiquity. 

§ 'riie importance of Nadole was considerable, and is fully attested by exist- 
ing inscnptioiis as well as by the domestic chronicle Midway fiom the 
founder, iii the eighth century, to its destruction in the twelfth, was Rao 
Lakhun, who in S 1039 (A.D, 983), successtiUly coped vitli thcpniiccs of 
Nehrvalla, 

“ Sumeah dos seh onchdiees 
“ Bar ekhoiUa, PaMm pyla ptil 
“ Ban Ghohdn agdvi 
‘ Mewar Dhanni dtnd hhvrn 
“ Tis bdr Jiao Lakhun t'huppi 
“Jo arurnJba, so karri ” 

Literally . “ In S. 1039, at the farther gate of the city of Patun, the Chohan 
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Many chieftainships were scattered over the desert, either trusting 
to their lances to mai nta in theii independence, or holding of superiors , 
but a notice of them, however interesting, would heie, perhaps, be 
out of place Eleven princes ai e enumerated in the J digcCs catalogue, 
fiom MamVa. Kae to Beesildeo, a name of the highest celebiity m 
the Rajpoot annals, and a landmark to various authorities, who 
otherwise have httle in common even in their genealogies, which I 
pass over in silence, with the exception of the intermediate name of 
Hursraj,’'^ common to the Eamir Rasa as well as the Ji%a’s list. 
The authority of Huisraj' stretched along the Aravulh mountains 
to Aboo, and east of the Chumbul He ruled from S 812 to 827 
(AH 138 to 153), and fell in battle against the Asdras, having 
attained the title of Ari-murdhan. Ferishta says, that “in AH. 
“ 143, the Mooslems greatly increased, when issuing from their hills 
“ they obtained possession of Kirman, Peshore, and all the lands 
“ adjacent ; and that the Raja of Lahoie, who was of the family of 
“ the Raja of Ajmer, sent his brother-|* against these Afghans, who 
“ were reinforced by the tribes of Ghilji, of Ghor and Cabul, just 
“ become proselytes to Islam and he adds, that duiingfive months, 
seventy battles weie fought with success , or, to use the historian’s 
own woids, “ in which SepdM sirmah (General Frost) was victorious 
“ over the infidel, but who returned when the cold season was passed 
“ with fresh force The armies met between EdrmS.n and Pe.shawur ; 
“ sometimes the infidel (Rajpoot) carried the war to the Kohistan, 
“ ‘ mountainous regions,’ and drove the Moosulmauns before him ; 
“ sometimes the Moosulmauns, obtaining reinforcements, drove the 
“ infidel by flights of arrows to their own borders, to which they 
" always retired when the torrents swelled the Nilftb {Indus) ” 
Whether the Raja of Ajmdr personally engaged in these distant 
combats the chronicle says not According to the Hamir Rasa, 
Hursraj was succeeded by Doojgun-deo, whose advanced post was 
Bhutnair, and who oveicame Nasir-oo-din, fiom whom he captured 
twelve hundred horse, and hence bore the epithet of Sultan Graha, 


collected the commercial duties (dan) He took tribute from the lord of 
M6war, and performed whatever he had a mind to.” 

Lakhun drew upon him the arms of Soobektegin, and his son Mahmoud, 
when Nadole was shipped of its consequence , its temples were thrown down, 
and its fortress was dilapidated But it had recovered much of its power, and 
even sent forth several branches, who all feU under AUa-o-din m the thirteenth 
century. On the final conquest of India by Shalibudm, the prmce of Hadole 
appears to have effected a compromise, and to have become a vassal of the 
empire. This conjecture arises from the smgulanty of its currency, which 
retains on the one side the names m Sanscrit of its indigenous princes, and on 
the other that of the conqueror 

* Hursra] and Beejy Kaj were sons of Alfp^l? hing of Ajm4r, according to 
the chromcle. 

+ This is a very important admission of Ferishta, concerning the proselytism 
of all these tribes, and confirms my hypothesis, that the Afghans are converted 
Jadoons or Yaads, not Tahtidis, or Jews. The ffor is also a well-known 
Rajpoot tribe, and they had only to convert it into Ghor Vide Annals of the 
Bhattis. 
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or ‘ King-seizer.’ Nasir-oo-din, was the title of the celebrated Soo- 
bektegin, father to the still moie celebrated Mahmood Soobektegin 
repeatedly invaded Indra during the fifteen year’s’ reign of his prede- 
cessor Aliptegin. 

Passing over the rntermedrate reigns, each of which is marked by 
some meagre and unsatisfactory detarls of battles with the Islamrte, 
we arrive at Beesildeo The father of thrs prince, according to the 
Hara gen,ealogists, was Dherma-Guj, apparently a title, — ‘ in faith like 
an elephant,’ — as in the Jdega's list is Beer Beelundeo, confirmed by 
the inscription on the triumphal column at Dehli The last of 
Mahmood’s invasions occurred during the reign of Beelundeo, who, 
at the expense of his life, had the glory of humbling the mighty 
conqueror, and forcing him to relinquish the siege of Ajmdr Before 
we condense the scanty records of the baids concerning Visala-Deva,* 
we may spare a few words to commemoiate a Chohan, who conse- 
crated his name and that of all his kin, by his deeds in the first 
passage of Mahmood into India 

Goga Chohan was the son of Vacha Baja, a name of some celebrity. 
He held the whole of Jungal-des, or the forest lands from the Sutlej 
to Heriana ; his capital, called Mehera, or, as pronounced, Ooga ca 
Mai/t'i, was on the Sutlej In defending this he fell, with forty-five 
sons and sixty nephews , and as it occuiTed on Sunday {Rubwdr), 
the ninth (wmee) of the month, that day is held sacred to the 
ma/nea of Goga by the “ thirty-six classe&”f thioughout Rajpootana, 
but especially in the desert, a portion of which is yet called Gogadeo 
ca i^hul. Even his steed, Javadm^ has been immortalized, and has 
become a favorite name for a war-hoise thioughout Bajpootana, 
whose mighty men swear “ bj* the saca of Goga," for maintaining 
the Eajpoot tame when Mahmood crossed the Sutlej 

This was probably the last of Mahmood’s invasions, when he 
marched direct fiom Mooltau through the desert He attacked 
Ajmer, which was abandoned, and the country aiound given up to 
devastation and plunder. The citadel, Guih-Beetli, however, held 
out, and Mahmood was foiled, wounded, and obliged to retreat by 


* The classical mode of writing the name of Beesildeo. 
t Ghatees-pon. 

t It is related by the Bajpoot romancers that Goga had no children , that 
lamenting this, his guardian deity gave him two barley-corns (java or jao), one 
of which he gave to his queen, another to his favourite mare, which pioduced 
the steed (Javddia) which became as famous as Goga himself. The fiana of 
Oodipoor gave the author a blood-horseof Kattiawfir, whose name was JavMia 
Though a lamb in disposition, when mounted, he was a piece of lire, and 
admirably broken in to all the manage exercise A more perfect animal never 
existed The author brought him, with another (Miig-rdj), from Ooihpoor to 
the ocean, intendmg to bring them home : but the CTey he gave to a friend, and 
fearful of the voyage, he sent JavMia back six hundred miles to the Sana, 
requesting “ he might be the first worshipped on the annual military festival ." 
a request which he doubts not was complied with. 
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Nadole,* another Chohan possession, which he sacked, and then pro- 
ceeded to Nehrwalla, which he captured. His haibarities piomoted 
a coalition, which, by compelling him to march thiough the western 
deserts to gain the valley of &nde, had neaily proved fatal to his 
aimy 

The exploits of Beesildeo form one of the books of Chund the 
bald The date assigned to Beesildeo in the Jiasa (S 921) is inter- 
polated — a vice not uncommon with the Rajpoot baid, whose periods 
acquiie verification from less mutable mateiials than those out of 
which he weaves his song j- 

Chund gives an animated picture of the levy of the Rajpoot 
chiviilry, which assembled under Beesildeo, who, as the champion of 
the Hindu faith, was chosen to lead its wairiois against the Islamite 
iiivadei The chalook king of Anhulwaira alone refused to join the 
confederation, and in terms which drew upon him the vengeance 
ot the Chohan. A literal translation of the passage may be mter- 
esting . — 

“To the GoelwlLl Jait, the prince entrusted Ajmer, saying, ‘ on 
your fealty I depend where can this Chalook find refuge ’ Ho 
moved from the city (Ajmer), and encamped on the lake Visala,J: 
and summoned his tributaries and vassals to meet him Maunsi 
Puiihai , with the array of Mundore, touched his feet § Then came 
the Ghelote, the ornament of the throng ,|| and the Pawasir, 


♦ See note, p, 411, for remarks on Nadole, whence the author obtamed much 
valiwble matter, consisting of coins, inscriptions on stone and copper, and 
MSS .when on a visit to this ancient city in J821. 

t We have abundant cliecks, which, could they have been detailed in the 
earber stage of inquiry mto Hindu literature, would have excited more 
® whose column at Debh has excited the inquiries of Jones. 
Wilfoid, and Colebrooke. 

T This lake still bears the name of JSeesU-ca-tdl notivithstanding the changes 
which have accrued during a lapse of one thousand years, since he formed it 
by dammiug-im the springs It is one of the reservoirs of the Loom river, 
l ie emperor Jehangir erected a palace on the banks of the Beesil-ca-tM, in 
winch he leceived the ambassador of James I, of England. 

n HTL*® ®hews that the Punhars were subordinate to the Chohans of Ajm6r 
1 1 ihe respectful mention of the Ghelote as ‘ the ornament of the throng,’ 
clearly proves that the Cheetore punce came as an ally How rejoicing to an 
antiqua^ to find this confirmed by an inscription found amidst the rmns of a 
city of Mewar, which alludes to this very coahtion ' The inscription is a record 
of the friendship maintained by their issue in the twelfth century, — Samarsi of 
Cneetoie, and Krthi Rm, the last Chohan king of India — on their combining 
fe) chastise the fang of Patun Anhulwana, “ m like manner as did Beesildeo 
and Idjsi^of old unite against the foe, so," &c , &c Now Tejsi was the grand- 
father of liawul Samarsi, who was killed in opposing the final Mooslom 
ini'asion, on the Caggar, ^ter one of the longest reigns in their annals . from 
^ Tdjsi must have sat on the throne about the year 

^ il ^ j (A.iJ 1064 ) His youth and inexpenence would account for his acting 
subordinately to the Chohan of Ajmdr. The name of Udyadita further con- 
V mentioned in the text. His date has been fully 

settled by vauous inscriptions found by the author. (See Transactions Royal 
Asiatic Society, Yol. I, page 223 ) 
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•With Tuar,' aiid Kama the Gor with Mohes the lord of Mewat ® 
The Mohil of Doonapoor with tnbute sent excuse.'* With folded 
hatids aiTived the Baloch,* but the lord of Bamuni abandoned 
Sinde.® Then came the Nuzzur from Bhutnair,^ and the Nalburuli 
from Tatta® and Mooltan® When the summons reached the 
Bhomia Bliatti of Derrawul,*" all obeyed , as did the Jadoon of 
Mallunwas.** The Mord® and Birgoojur*® also joined with the 
Cutchwahas of Anterved The subjugated Meias worshipped his 
feet Then came the anay of Takitpoor, headed by the Goelwal 
Jait Mounted in haste came Udya Piamar,*'' with the Nurbhaid® 
and the Dor,*® the Chundail,*® and the Dahima.”*’ 

In this short passage, a text is afforded for a dissertation on the 
whole genealogical histoi-jr of Rajpootana at that peiiod. Such 
extracts from the more ancient baias, incoi’porated in the woiks of 
their successors, however laconic, afford decisive evidence that their 
poetic chronicles bore always the same character; for this passage is 
intioduced by Chund merely as a preface to the history of his own 
piince, Pirthi Raj, the descendant of Beesildeo. 

A similar passage was given fiom the ancient chronicles of Mewar, 
recording an invasion of the Mooslems, of which the histories of the 
invaders have left no trace (Vol I, p 208) The evidence of both 
is incontestable; every name afibrds a synchronism not to bo 
disputed , and though the isolated passage would afford a very faint 
ray of light to the explorer of those days of dai'kness, yet when the 
same industrious research has pervaded the annals of all these races, a 

1 This Tuar must have been one of the Dehh vassals, whose monarch was 
of this race. 

2 The Gor was a celebrated tribe, and amongst the most illustrious of the 
Chohan feudatones ; a branch until a tew years ago held Sooe-Soopoor and 
about nine lacs of temtoiy. I have no doubt the Gor appanage was west ot 
the Indus, and that this tube on conversion became the Ghor 

3 The Mewoh race of Mewdt is well known , aU are Mahomedansnow. 

4 The Mohils have been sufficiently discussed. 

5 The Baloch was e-ndently Hindu at this tune , and as I have repeatedly 
said, of Jit or Gete origin. 

6 “ The lord of Bamuni,” in other places called Bamunwasso, must apply to 
the ancient Brahminabad, or Devnd, on whose site the modem Tatta is built 

7 See Ann.'ds of Jessulmfir 

8 & 9 All this e'vinces supremacy over the Pnnees of this region the Soda, 
the Samma, and Soomura. 

10 Of Oerrawul we have spoken in the text 

11 Mallunwas we know not 

12 & 13 & 14 The Mons, the Cutchwahas and Birgoojurs require no further 
notice. 

15 The M4ras inhabited the AravuUi. 

16 Takitpoor is the modern Thoda, near Tonk, where there are fine remains. 

17 Udyaoita, now a land-mark in Hindu history. 

18 See annals ot Shekhavati for the Nurbhkns, who held Khundaila as a 
fief of Ajm4r. 

19 & 20 The Dor and Chundail were well known tribes , the latter contended 
with Pirthi Raj, who deprived them of Mahoba and Kalinger, and all modem 
Boondelkund. 

21 The renowned Dahima was lord of Biana ; also called DrfiinildhS.r. 
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flood of illumination pours upon us, and we can at least tell who the 
races were who held sway in these regions a thousand years ago. 

Amidst meagre, jejune, and unsatisfactory details, the annalist of 
E.ajpootana must be content to wade on, in older to obtain some 
solid foundation for the histoiy of the tubes , but such facts as these 
stimulate his exertions and reward his toil without them, his task 
would be hopeless To each of the twenty tubes enumerated, 
formed under the standard of the Chohan, we append a separate 
notice, for the satisfaction of the few who can appreciate their impor- 
tance, while some general remarks may suffice as a connection with 
the immediate object of reseaich, the Haras, descended from 
Beesildeo. 

In the first place, it is of no small moment to be enabled to adjust 
the date of Beesildeo, the most important name in the annals of the 
Chohans from Manik Bae to Firthi Baj, and a slip firom the genea- 
logical tree will elucidate our remarks 


CHOHAN GENEALOGY. 
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The name of BeesilJeo {Visaladeva) heads the inscription on the 
celebrated column erected in the centre of Feioz Shah’s palace at 
Dehli This column, alluded to by Ohund, as “ telling the fame of 
“ the Chohan,” was “ placed at Nigumbode,” a place of pilgrimage 
on the Jumna, a few miles below Dehh, whence it must ;have been 
removed to its piesent singular position * 

The inscription commences and ends with the same date, viz , 
loth of the month Bysakh, S 1220 If coriectly copied, it can have 
no refeience to Beesildeo, excepting as the ancestor of Pvativa 
GJiahviana tilaca Sacamhlmn bhUpaU, or ‘ Pii-thi Raj Chohan, the 
anointed of Sambhur, Lwd of the earth’ who ruled at Dehli m S 1220, 
and was slam m S 1249, retainmg the ancient epithet of ‘ Lord of 
Sambhur,’ one of the eaily seats of their power The second 
stanza, however, tells us we must distiust the first of the two dates, 
and read 1120 (instead of 1220), when Visaladeva “ exterminated 
“ the barbarians” from Aryaverta The numeials 1 and 2, in Sans- 
crit, are easily mistaken If, howevei, it is decidedly 1220, then the 
whole insciiption belongs to Prativa Cluihmana, between whom 
and Visala no less than six princes intervene,^ and the opemng is 
merely to mtroduce Pirthi Raj’s hneage, in which the sculptor has 
foisted in the date 

I feel inclined to assign the first stanza to Visaladeva (Beesildeo). 
and what follows to his descendant Pirthi Raj, who by a conceit 
may have availed himself of the anniversary of the victory of his 
ancestor, to record his own exploits These exploits were precisely 
of the same nature, — successful waa against the Islamite, in which 


See Asiatic Researches Vol I, p 379, Vol. VII, p 180, and Vol IX, p 453. 
1 1 bi ought away an inscription of this., the last Chohan emperoi, fiom the 
ruins of his palace at Hasl or H.uisi, dated S. 1224 See comments thereon, 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic .Society, Vol I, p 133 
t These inscriptions, while they have given use to ingenious interpretations, 
dcmonatiate the little value of mcie translations, even when made by fiist-iate 
scholais, who possess no histoiical knowledge of the tribes to whom they icier 
This inscription was fiist translated by Sir \V Jones in 1784 (Asiatic Rese.uches, 
Vol I) Afresh veision (tiom a flesh transcript I believe) was made by Mr. 
Colebrookem 1800 (Asiatic Researches, Vol. VII), but rathei darkening th.iii 
enlightening the subject, liom attending to Ins pundit’s emendation, giving to 
the prince’s name and tribe a metaphorical interpietation. Noi was it till 
Wilford had pubhshed his hodge-podge Essay on Viciamaditya and S.iliva- 
hana, that Mr. Colebrooke discovered his error, and amended it in a note to 
that volume , but even then, without rendering the inscription useful as a 
historical document I call W ilford’s essay a hodge-podge advisedly. It is a 
paper of immense research , vast mateiaals are brought to his task, but he had 
an hypothesis, and all was confounded to siut it CTiohans, Solankis, Glielotes, 
all aie amalgamated in his crucible It was from the Saran(jadltar Fadhat%, 
written by the bard of Hamira CTw/ian, not kinq of M6war (as Wilioid has it), 
but of Emthumbor, hneally descended from Visaladeva, and slain by Alla-o-dm 
oarangadhar was also author of the Httmir Hasa and the Hatnir Cavyd, bear- 
ing this prince’s name, the essence of both of which I translated with die aid 
of my Giini I was long bewildered in my admiration of Wilford’s researches ; 
but experience inspired distrust, and I adopted the useful adage in all these 
matteis, “ ml admiran.” 
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each drove him from AvyavertM, for oven the Moo&lem wiiters 
acknowledge that Shahbudia was often ignomimously defeated 
before he finally succeeded in making a conquest of northern India. 

If, as I surmise, the first stanza belongs to Beesildeo, the date is 
S 1120, or AD. 1064, and this grand confederation described by the 
Chohan baid was assembled under his banner, prepaiatoiy to the 
very success, to commemorate which the insciiption was recorded 

In the passage quoted from Chund, recording the princes who led 
their household troops under Beesildeo, there are four names which 
establish synchronisms; one, by which we arrive directly at the 
date, and three indirectly. The first is Udyadit Pramar, king of 
Dliai (son of Eaja Bhoj), whoso period I established from numerous 
inscriptions,* as between S 1100 and S 1150 ; so that the date of 
Ins joining the expedition would be about the middle of his reign. 
The indirect, but equally strong testimony consists of, 

First, the mention of “ the Bhomia Bhatti from Derrawul for 
had there been anythmg apocryphal in Chund, Jessulmfr, the pie- 
sent capital, would have been given as the Bhatti abode.J 

Second, the Cutchwahas, who are also described as coming from 
Antarved (the legion between the Jumna and Ganges) ; lor the 
infant colony transmitted from Nurwar to Amb& was yet undistin- 
guished 

The third proof is m the Mewar insciiption, when Tejsi, the 
grandfather of Samaisi, is described as in alliance with Beesildeo 
Beesildeo is said to have lived sixty-four yearn Supposing this date, 
S 1120, to be the medium pomt of his existence, this would make 
his date S 1088 to S 1152, or AD 1032 to AD. 1096, but as his 
father, Dheima Guj, “ the elephant in faith,” or Beer Beelun Deo 
(called Malun Deo, in the Hamvr Basa), was killed defending Ajmer 
on the last invasion of Mahmood, we must necessarily place Beesil’s 
biith (supposing him an infant on that event), ten yeais earlier, or 
AD. 1022 (S 1078), to A D 1086 (S. 1142), comprehending the date 
on the pillar of Dehli, and by computation all the periods mentioned 
in the catalogue We may therefore safely adopt the date of the 
Rasa, VIZ , S. 1066 to S. 1130. 

Beesildeo was, therefore, contemporary with JeipS,!, the Tuar king 

* See Transactions of the Eoyiil Asiatic Society, Vol I, p. 133. 

t See Amials of JessulmAr, for foundation of Derrawul, p 212. 

J In transcnbing the annals of the Kheechies, an important branch of the 
Chohans, their bards have preserved this passage . but ignorant of Derrawul 
and Lodorva (both preserved in my veraion of Chund), they have inserted 
JessulmAr. By such anachronisms, arising from the emendations of ignorant 
bards, their poetic chromcles have lost half their value To me the companson 
of such passages, prese^ed in Chund from the older bards, and distorted by 
the modems, was a subject of considerable pleasure It reconciled much that 
I might have thrown away, teaching me the difference between absolute inven- 
tion, and ignorance creating errors in the attempt to correct them. The 
Kheechie baid, no doubt, thought he was. doing right when ho erased Derrawul 
and inscifbed Jessuliner, 
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of Dclili , with Doovlub and Bhima of Guzzerat ; with Bhoj and 
TJdyadit of Dhar, with Pudumsi and Tej&i of Mewar, and the 
confedeiacy which he headed must have been that against the 
Islamite king Modud, the fouith fiom Mahmood of Ghizni, whose 
expulsion fiom the noidhem parts of Rajpootana (as recorded on the 
pillar of Dehli) caused Aryaverta again to become ‘ the land of 
viitue.’ Mahmood’s final letieat fiom India by Sinde, to avoid the 
armies collected “by Byramdeo and the prince of Ajmdi,” to oppose 
him, was m AH 417, AD 1026, or S. 1082, nearly the same date 
as that assigned by Chiind, S 1086. 

We could dilate on the war which Beesildeo waged against the 
prince of Guzzerat, his victory, and the erection of Becsil-nuggur,* 
on the spot where victory perched upon his lance , but this wo 
reserve for the intioduction of thehistoiy of the illustrious Piithi 
Raj There is much fable mixed up with the history of Beesildeo, 
apparently invented to hide a blot in the annals, wairantmg tho 
inference that he became a convert, in all likelihood a compulsoiy 
one, to the doctrines of Islam Tliere is also the appearance of his 
subsequent expiation of this crime in tho garb of a penitent , and 
the mound (dfiooncl), where he took up his abode, still exists, and is 
called after him, Beesil-ca-d'lwond, at Kalik Jobnair j- 

According to the Book of Kings of Gomund Ram (the Hara 
bard), the Haras were descended fiom AniliAj, son of Beesildeo ; but 
Mog-ji, the Kheechie bard, makes Anijraj piogenitor of tho Khee- 
chies, and son of Manika Rae We follow the Haia bard 

AnJrlj had assigned to him in {uopanage the impoitant fiontiei 
fortress of Asi (vuk/ Hansi) His son IshtpA.1, together with 
AgunrSj, son of Ajey-Rao, the founder of Kheechpooi Patun in Sind- 
Sagur, was preparing to seek his fortunes with Riindheer Chohan 
prince of Gowalcoond but both Asi and Golconda were almost 
simultaneously assailed by an army “fiom the wilds of Gujlibuiul ” 
Rundheer performed the sued, and only a single female, his 
daughter, named SoorahbSe, survived, and she fled for protection 
towards Asi, then attacked by the same furious invader Aniliaj 
prepared to fly ; but his son, Ishtpfll, detei mined not to wait the 
attack, but seek the foe. A battle ensued, when the invader was 
slain, and IshtpSl, giievously wounded, jiuisued him till ho fell, ncai 
the spot where Soorahbae was awaiting death under the shade of a 
peepul • for “ hopes of life Avere extinct, and fear and hunger had re- 
“ duced her to a skeleton ” In the moment of dc.spair, however, tho 
ashtiua (peepul) tree under which she took shelter was severed, and 

* This town, — another proof of the veracity of the chronicle, — ^yet exists in 
Northern Guzzerat. 

t The pickaxe, if applied to this mound (which gives its name to Dhoondar), 
might possibly shew it to be a place of sepulture, and th<it tho Choh.ms, even 
to this period, may have entombed at least the bones of their dead. The 
numcious tumuli about Hydrabad, the ancient (Jowalcoond, one of the royal 
•abodes of the Chohans, may be sepultures of this race, and the arms and vases 
they contain all strengthen my hypothesis of their Scythic ongin. 
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Asa^ma, the guai’dian goddess of her race, appeared before lier 
To her, Soorahbfe related how her father and twelve brothers had 
fallen in defending Golconda against ‘ the demon of Gujhbund ’ The 
goddess told her to be of good cheer, for that a Chohan of her own 
race had slnin him, and was then at hand , and led her to where 
IshtpSil lay senseless from his wounds By her aid he recovered,* * * § 
and possessed himself of that ancient hen -loom of the Chohans, the 
famed foitress of Aser 

Ishtphl, the founder of the Haras, obtained As& in S 1081f (or 
A D 1025) ; and as Mahmood’s last destructive visit to India, by 
Mooltan thiough the desert to Ajmer, was in A H. 417, or A.D, 1022, 
we have every right to conclude that his father Anfuaj lost his hfe 
and Asi to the lang of Ghizni ; at the same time that Ajmer was 
sacked, and the country laid waste by this conqueror, whom the 
Hindu bald might well style “ the demon from Gujhbund The 
Maliomedan historians give us no hmt even of any portion of 
hlahmood’s aniiy penetrating mto the pemnsula, though that gi-asping 
ambition, which considered the shores of Saurashtra but an inter- 
mediate step from Gliizni to the conquest of Ceylon and Pegu,§ may 
have pushed an army duiing his long halt at Anhui wan a, and have 
driven Eindheer from Golconda But it is idle to speculate upon 
such slender materials , let them suffice to illustrate one new fact, 
namely, that these kingdoms of the south as well as the north were 
held by Eajpoot sovereigns, whose offsprmg, blending with the 
oiiginal population, piodueed that mixed race at Mahrattas, inhenting 
with the names, the warlike propensities of their ancestors, but who 
assume the name of their abodes as titles, as the Nimalkurs, the 
Phalkias, the Patunkars, instead of their tribes of Jadoon, Tuar, 
Puai', &ic , &c 

Ishtpal had a son called Chand-kum , his son, Lok Pal, had TTn-Tnir 
and Gumbir, names well known in the wars of Puthi Eaj The brothel’s 
were enrolled amongst his one hundred and eight great vassals, from 


* Or, as the story goes, his limbs, which lay dissevered, were collected by 
Sooraibad, and the goddess sprinkling them with “ the water of life,” he arose ! 
Hence the name Mara, which his descendants bore, from Aar, or ‘ bones,’ thus 
collected , but more hkely fioni having lost (luira) Asi 

t The Hara chronicle says S 981, but by some strange, yet uniform error, all 
the tribes of the Chohans antedate their chronicles by a hundred years. Thus 
Beesildeo’s taking possession of Anhulpoor Patun is “nine hundred, fifty, 
“ thirty and six” (S 986), instead of S 1088. But it even pervades Chund, the 
poet of Pirthi Eaj, whose birth is made 1115, instead of S 1215 , and here, m 
all probabihty, tile error commenced, by the ignorance (wJful we cannot 
imagine) of some rhymer. 

t ‘ The elephant wilds ’ They assert that Ghism is properly Gvjni, founded by 
the Yadus and in a curious specimen of Hindu geography (presented by me 
to the Eoyal Asiatic Society), all the tiact about the ffiaciers of the Ganges is 
termed Gujhbun, or Guihbu, the ‘Elephant Forest’ There is a “ Gujvngurh” 
mentioned by Abulfazif in the region of Bijore, inhabited by the Sooltano, 
Jadoon, and Eusofzyo tiibes 

§ See Fenshta, lito of Mahmood. 
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which we may infer that, though As& was not considered absolutely 
as a fief, its chief paid homage to Ajmer, as the principal seat of the 
Chohans. 

In the Canouj Samya, that book of the poems of Chund devoted 
to the famous war m which the Chohan prince carries off the princess 
of Canouj, honourable mention is made of the Hara pnnccs in the 
third day’s fight, when they covered the reti-eat of Pirthi Kaj • — 

“ Then did the Hara Rao Hamir with his brother Gumbir, mounted 
on Lakhi steeds, approach their lord, as thus they spoke ' Think of 
thy safety, Jungiil-&,* while we make offerings to the array of 
Jychund Our hoises’ hoofs shall plough the field of fight, hke the 
ship of the ocean ’ ” 

The brothers encountered the contingent of the prince of Kasi 
(Benares), one of the great feudatoiies of Canouj As they joined, 
"the shout raised by Hamir reached Doorga on her lock-bound 
“ throne ” Both brothers fell m these wars, though one of the few 
survivors of the last battle fought with Shahbudin for Rajpoot inde- 
pendence, was a Hara — 

Hamir had Kdlkuma, who had Maha Mugd. his son was Rao 
Bacha; his, Rao Chund 

Amongst the many independent princes of the Chohan race to 
whom Alla-oo-diu was the messenger of fate ,was Rao Chund of Aser. 
Its walls, though deemed impregnable, wore not proof against the 
skill and valour of this eneigetic warrior , and Chund and aU his 
family, with the exception of one son, were put to the sword This 
son was prince Rainsi, a name fatal to Chohan heirs, for it was borne 
by the son of Pirthi Raj who fell in the defence of Dehli but Rainsi 
of Asdr was more fortunate He was but an infant of two ycais and 
a half old, and being nephew of the Rana of Chcetore, was sent to 
him for protection. When he attained man’s estate, he made a suc- 
cessful attempt upon the ruined castle of Bhynsror, from which he 
drove Doonga, a Bhil chief, who, with a band of his mountain 
brethren, had made it his retreat This ancient fief of Mdwar had 
been dismantled by Alla-oo-din in his attack on Cheetore, from which 
the Ranas had not yet recovered when the young Chohan came 
amongst them for protection. 

Rainsi had two sons, Kolun and Kankul Kolun being afflicted 
with an incurable disease, commenced a pilgrimage to the sacred 
“Kedamath,” one of the towns of the Ganges To obtain the 
full benefit of this meritorious act, he determined to measure his 
length on the ground the whole of this painful journey. In six 
months he had only reached the Binda Pass, where, havmg bathed 
in a fountain whence flows the rivulet Bangunga, he found his 
health greatly restored. Kedamathj' was pleased to manifest him- 


* Jungul-4s, ‘ lord of the forest lands,' another of Pirthi Raj’s titles, 
t “ The lord of K6dar,” the giganticfwse of the Himalaya, a title of Siva. 
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self, to accept his devotions, and to declare him “ King of the 
“ PatharP,” or plateau of Central India.* The whole of this tiact 
was under the princes of Cheetore, hut the sack of this famed for- 
tiess by Alla.^ and the enormous slaughter of the Gehlotes, had so 
weakened their authority, that the aboriginal Meenas had once more 
possessed themselves of all their native hills, or leagued with the 
subordinate vassals of Cheetore. 

In ancient times. Raja Hoon, said to be of the Pramara race, was 
lord of the Pathhr, and held his court at MynS.1. There are many 
memorials of this Hoon or Hun pnnce, and even so far back as the 
fir.st assault of Cheetore, in the eighth century, its prince was aided 
in his defence by “ UngiUai, Icyi'd of tlie Hoons.” The celebrated 
temples of BaroUi are attnbuted to this Hoon Raja, who appeai-s in 
so questionable a shape, that we can scarcely refuse to believe that 
a branch of this celebrated race must m the first centuries of Vicrama 
have been admitted, as them bards say, amongst the thirty-six royal 
races of the Rajpoots Be this as it may, Rao Bango, the grandson 
of Kolun, took possession of the ancient Mynfi.1, and on an elevation 
commandmg the western face of the PathS,r erected the fortress of 
Bumaoda With Bhynsror on the east, and Bumaoda and Myn&l on 
the west, the Haras now occupied the whole extent of the PathS,r. 
Other conquests were made, and Mandelgurh, Bijolli, Bfygoo, 
Rutnagurh and Choraitagurh, formed an extensive, if not a rich, 
chieftainship 

Rao Bango had twelve sons, who dispersed their progeny over 
the PathS,r He was succeeded by Dewa, who had three sons, viz , 
Hur-raj,t Hatiji, and Samarsi. 

The Haras had now obtained such power as to attract the atten- 
tion of the emperor, and Rae Dewa was summoned to attend the 
court when Seconder Lodi ruled He, therefore, installed his son, 
Hur-raj, in Bumaoda, and with his youngest, Samarsi, repaired to 
Dehli Here he remained, till the emperor coveting a horse of the 
‘ king of the Path§.r,’ the latter determined to regain his native hiUs. 
This steed is famed both m the annals of the Haras and Kheechies, 
and, like that of the Mede, had no small share in the future fortunes 
of his master Its birth is thus related The Idng had a horse of 
such mettle, that “ he could cross a stream without wetting his hoof” 
Dewa bribed the royal equerry, and from a mare of the Fafhdr had 
a colt, to obtain which the king broke that law which is alike bind- 
ing on the Mooslem and the Chnstian. Dewa sent oflf his family 

♦ He bestowed in appanage on his brother Kankalji a tenth of> the lands in 
his possession. From Kankal are descended the class of Bhats, called “ Krona 
Bhat ’’ 

t Hur-raj had twelve sons, the eldest of whom was Aloo, who succeeded to 
Bunuoda Aloo Hara’s name will never die as long as one of his race inhabits 
file Pdth&r , and there are many Bhomias descended from him still holding 
lands, as the Kombawut and Bhojawut Haras. The end of Aloo Kara, and the 
destractaon of Bumaoda (which the author has visited), will bo related m the 
Personal Narrative. 
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by degi’ees, and as soon as they were out of danger, he saddled 
his charger, and lance in hand appeared under the balcony 
where the emperor was seated “Farewell, king,” said the Rangia; 
“ there are three things your majesty must never ask of a Eajpoot , 
“ his horse, his mistress, and his sword " He gave his steed the 
rein, and in safety regained the Path^. Having resigned Bumaoda 
to Hur-raj, he came to Bandoo-Nal, the spot where his ancestor 
Kolun was cured of disease Here the Meenas of the Oosarra tribe 
dwelt, under the patriarchal government of Jaitah, their chief 
There was then no regular city , the extremities of the valley (t'hdl)* 
were closed with barriers of masonry and gates, and the huts of the 
Meenas were scattered wherever their fancy led them to build. At 
this time, the commumty, which had professed obedience to the 
Rana on the sack of Cheetore, was suffering from the raids of Rao 
Gango, the Kheechie, who from his castle of Ramgur’h (Relawun) 
imposed “ birchi-dohde” on all around. To save themselves fiom 
Gango, who used “ to drive his lance at the barrier of Bandoo,” the 
Meenas entered into terms, agreeing, on the fiill moon of every 
second month, to suspend the tribute of the chout’h over the barrier 
At the appointed time, the Rao came, but no bag of treasure 
appeared “ Who has been before me *” demanded Gango ; when 
forth issued the “ lord of the Pathar,” on the steed coveted by the 
Lodi king. Gango of Relawun bestrode a chai-ger not less famed 
than his antagonist’s, “ which owed his birth to the river-horse of 
" the Par, and a mare of the Kheeehie chieftain’s, as she grazed on its 
“ margin *!■ Moimted on this steed, no obstacle could stop him, and 
“ oven the Chumbul was no impediment to his seizing the tribute at 
“ all seasons fiom the Meenas ” 

The encounter was fierce, but the Hara was victorious, and Gango 
turned his back on the lord of the Pathar, who tried the mettle of 
this son of the Par, pursuing him to the banks of the Chumbul. 
What was his surprise, when Gango sprang from the cliff, and horse 
and rider disappeared in the flo^, but soon to re-appear on the 
opposite bank ' Dewa, who stood amazed, no sooner beheld the Rao 
emerge, than he exclaimed “ Bravo, Rajpoot ' Let me know your 
“ name.” “ Gango Kheechie,” was the answer. “ And mine is Dewa 
“ Hara ; we are brothers, and must no longer be enemies. Let the 
" river be our boundary.” 

It was in S. 1398 (A.D. 1342) that Jaita and the Oosarras 
acknowledged Rae Dewa as their loid, who erected Boondi in the 
centre of the Bandoo-ca-Ndl, which henceforth became the capital 
of the Haras. The ChumW, which, for a short time after the 
adventure here related, continued to be the banier to the eastward, 
was soon overpassed, and the bravery of the race bringing them into 
contact with the emperor’s lieutenants, the Haras rose to favour and 


* T’hdl and Ndl are both terms for a valley, though the latter is oftener 
applied to a defile. 

t The Par, or Parbutty nver, 'flows near RamguPh Relawun. 
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power, extending their acquisitions, either by conquest or grant, to 
the confines of Malwa. The teriitory thus acquu-ed obtained the 
geographical designation of Hai4vati or Haiouti.* 


CHAPTER 11. 

EeeapitulaJMn of the Hara pnnees from the founder Amhdj to Roe Dcioa — He 
erects Boondi. — Massacre of the Oosartas — Detoa abdicates. — Ceremony of 
Yugaraj, or abdiccUim. — Succeeded by Samarsi — Extends his sway east of the 
Chumbul. — Massacre of the KoteaJi BhUs — Origin of Kotcih. — Napoqji suc- 
ceeds. — Feud vrdh the SolanLi of Thoda — Assassination of Napooyi. — Singular 
Sati. — Hamoo succeeds —The Rana asset ts his t ight over the Pathar. — Hamoo 
demurs, defies, and attacks him, — Aneabite — Birsing — Biroo. — Rao Bando. 
— Famine — Anecdote.— Bando expelled by his h others , converts to Mahome- 
darmm. — Narayndas puts his uncles to death, andtecovers his patrimony . — 
Anecdotes of Narayndas. — Aids the Rana of Gheetore. — Genns a victory — 
Espouses the niece of Rana RaemuU. — His passion for opium — Death — Rao 
Soorajmul — Mames a princess of Cheetote. — Fatal result — ^Aihara, or 
Spnng-hunt. — Assassination of the Rao — His tevenge — Twofold Sati — Rao 
Soar tan, — His ctuelty, deposal, and banishment — Rao Atgoon elected . — 
Romantic deaXh — Rao Sooty dn accedes. 

Having sketched the history of this race, fioin the regeneiation of 
Anhuhi" the first Chohan (at a penod which it is impossible to fix), 
to the estabhshment of the first Haia prince in Boondi, we shall here 
recapitulate the most conspicuous pimces, with their dates, as 
estabhshed by synchromcal events m the annals of other states, 
or by insciiptions ; and then proceed with the history of the Haras 
as members of the great commonwealth of India 
AnfiiAj obtained Asi or Hansi 

Ishtp&l, son of AnfiiSj , he was expelled from Asi, S 1081 (AD. 
1025), and obtained Aser He was founder of the Haras; the 
chronicle says not how long after obtaining Asi, but evidently 
very soon 

Hamir, killed in the battle of the Caggar, on the invasion of 
Shahbudin, S 1249, or A.D. 1193. 

Rao Chund, slain m Aser, by Alla-oo-din, in S 1351. 

Rmnsi, fled from Asdr, and came to Mewar, and in S. 1353 
obtained Bhynsror. 

Rao Bango, obtained Bumaoda, Mynfil, &c. 

Rao Dewa, S 1398 (A.D. 1342), took the Bandoo valley from the 
Meenas, founded the city of Boondi, and styled the country HAr&vatL 


* In Mahomedan authors, Hadouty 
t Anhui and Agm have the same signification, w., ‘ fire.’ 
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Rao Dewa, wliose lleena subjects fai out numbered his Haras, 
had recourse in oider to consolidate his authoiity, to one of those 
barbarous acts too common in Rajpoot conquests The Rajpoot 
chronicler so far palhates the deed, that he assigns a reason for it, 
namely, the insolence of the Meena leader, who dared to ask a 
daughter of the “ Lord of the PcdJiar ” Be this as it may, he called 
in the aid of the Haras of Bumaoda and the Solankis of Thoda, and 
almost annihilated the Oosairas 

How long it was after this act of barbarity, that Dewa abdicated 
in favour of his son, is not mentioned, though it is fai- fiom impro- 
bable that this Clime influenced his deteimination This was the 
second time of his abdication ot power , first, when he gave Bumaoda 
to Hur-raj, and went to Seciinder Lodi, and now to Samaisi, the 
branches of Boondi and the Pathar remaining independent of each 
other. The act of abdication confers the title of Jug-Raj ,* or when 
they conjoin the authority of the son with the father, the heir is 
styled Jivdraj Four instances of this aie on record in the annals 
of Boondf , namely, by Dewa, by Naiayndas, by Raj Cliuttur Sal, 
and by Sriji Omed Sing It is a rule for a prince never to enter the 
capital after abandoning the govemment, the king is viitiially 
defunct , he cannot be a subject, and he is no longer a king To render 
the act more impressive, they make an effigy of the abdicated king, 
and on the twelfth day following the act (being the usual period of 
mourning), they commit it to the flames In accordance with this 
custom, Dewa never afterwai’ds entered the walls either of Boondi 
oi Bumaodaf, but resided at the village of Omiuthooiia, five coss 
from the former, till liis death 

Samarsi had three sons 1, Napooji, who succeeded , 2, Hurpal, 
who obtained Jujawiir, and left numerous issue, called Hurpalpotas ; 
and, 3, Jaetsi, who had the honour of first extending the Hara 
name beyond the Chumbul On his return from a visit to the Tuar 
chief of Keytoon, he passed the residence of a community of Bhils, 
in an extensive ravine near the nver Taking them by surprise, he 
attacked them, and they fell victims to the fury of the Haias. At 
the entrance of this ravine, which was defended by an outwork, 
Jaetsi slew the leader of the BMls, and elected there a hdti (elephant) 
to the god of battle, Bliiroo He stands on the spot called c/iur- 
jhopra, near the chief portal of the castle of Kotah, a name deiived 
from a community of Bhils called Koteah J 

* Yziga-Raj, “ sacrifice of the Govemment ” 

t Hur-raj (elder son of Dewa), lord of Bumaod<a, had twelve sons , of whom 
Aloo Hara, me eldest, held twenty-four castles upon the Pathar With all ot 
these the author is fanuliai, having trod the Pathar in every direction . of 
this, anon. 

J The descendants of Jaetsi retained the castle and the surrounding country 
for several generations , when Bhouungsi, the fifth in descent, was dispossessed 
of them by Rao Soon\]mull of Boondi Jaetsi had a son, fSoorjun, who gave 
the name of Kotah to this abode of the Bhils, round which he built a wall 
His son Dhcerdeo excavated twelve lakes, and dammed up tliat east of the 
town, still kuoivn by his name, though better by its new appellation of 

54 
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Napooji. a name of no small note in the chronicles of H^iavati, 
succeeded Samai SI Napooji had married a daughter of the Solanki 
chief of Thoda, the lineal descendant of the ancient kings of Anhul- 
warra While on a visit to Thoda, a slab of beautiful marble attracted 
the legaid of the Hara Rao, who desired his bride to ask it of her 
father His delicacj’- was offended, and he replied, “ he supposed 
“ the Haia would next ask him for his wife and desired him to 
depart Napooji was incensed, and visited his anger upon his wife, 
Avhom ho treated with neglect and even banished from his bed She 
complained to her fathei On the ‘ kajuh tees’ the joyous third of 
the month Sawun, when a Rajpoot must visit his wife, the vassals 
of Boondi were dismissed to their homes to keep the festival sacred 
to “ the mother of biiths ” The Thoda Rao, taking advantage of the 
unguarded state of Boondi, obtained admittance by stealth, and 
drove his lance thiough the head of the Haia Rao. He retired 
without obseivation, and was relating to his attendants the success 
of his revenge, when, at this moment, they passed one of the Boondi 
vassals, who, seated in a hollow taking his uml-pani (opium-water), 
was meditating on the folly of going home, where no endearing 
caresses awaited him from his wife, who was deranged, and had 
determined to return to Boondi While thus absorbed in gloomy 
reflections, the tiampling of hoises met his car, and soon was heaid 
the indecent ninth of the Thoda Rao’s party, at the Hara Rao dis- 
missing his vassals and remaining unattended The Chohan guessed 
the rest, and as the Thoda Rao passed close to him, he levelled a 
blow, which severed Ins light aim from his body and bi ought him 
from his hoise The Solanki’s attendants took to flight, and the 
Chohan put the seveied limb, on which was the golden bracelet, in 


“ Kislioio Sagur ’ His son was Kandul, who had Bhonimgsi, who lost and 
leg.iincd Kotah in the following manner Kotali was seized by two Fathaiis, 
Bhaknr and KGsar Khan Bhonung, who became mad Irom excessive use of wine 
and opium, was banished to Boondi, and lus wife, at the head of his house- 
hold vassals, retired to Key toon, around which the Haras held three hundred 
and sixty viUagos Bhonung, in exile, repented of hib excesses , he announced 
his_ amendment and his wish to return to his wife and kin. The intrepid 
llajpootni rejoiced at his restoration, and laid a plan for the recovery of Kotah, 
ill which she destined him to take part. To attempt it by force would have 
been to court destruction, and she determined to combine stratagem and courage 
When the jocund festival of spring approached, when even decorum is tor 
a while cast aside in the Rajpoot Saturnalia, she iimted herself, with all the 
youthful damsels of Keytoon, to play the Holi with the Pathans of Kotah. 
The libertine Pathans received the invitation with joy, happy to find the queen 
of Keytoon evince so much amity Collecting three hundred of the finest 
Hara youths, she disguised them in female apparel, and Bhonung, attended by 
the old nurse, each with a vessel of the crimson abir, headed the band. While 
the youths were throwing the crimson powder amongst the Pathans, Ibe nurse 
led Bhonung to play with their chief. The disgmsed Hara broke his vessel on 
the head of K^sar Khan This was the signal for action the Rajpoots drew 
their swords from beneath their ghagtas (petticoats), and the bodies of K6sar 
and his gang strewed the terrace The mesjkl of Kdsar Khan still exits within 
the walls. Bhonung was succeeded by Ins son Doongursi, whom Rao Soomj- 
moU dispossessed <uid added Kotah to Boondi 
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Ills scarf, and proceeded back to Boondi Here all was confusion 
and sorrow. The Solanki queen, tmo to her faith, determined to 
mount the pyre with the miudeied body of her loid , yet equally 
tiue to the line whence she sprung, was praismg the vigour of her 
brother’s arm, “ which had made so many mouths,* that she wanted 
“ hands to piesent a pda to each ” At the moment she was 
apostrophising the dead body of her loi d, his faithful vassal entered, 
and undoing the scarf presented to hei the dissevered aim, saying, 
“ perhaps this may aid you ” She leeogiiized the bracelet, and 
though, as a aati, she had done with this world, and should die m 
peace with all mankind, she could not foiget, even at that diead 
moment, that “ to revenge a feud” was the tiist of all duties She 
called for pen and ink, and before mounting the pyic wrote to her 
brother, that if he did not wipe otf that disgrace, his seed would bo 
stigmatized as the issue of " the one-handed Solaiiki ” When ho 
perused the dying woids of his sati sistei, he was stung to the soul, 
and being incapable of revenge, immediately dashed out his brains 
against a pillar of the hall 

Napooji had three sons, Hamooji, Norung (whose descendants aie 
Norungpotas, Thurud (whose descendants are Thuiiid Haras), and 
Hamoo, who succeeded in S 1440 Wo have already mentioned the 
sepal ation of the branches, when Hui-iaj retained Bumaoda, at the 
poiiod when his father established himself at Boondi Aloo Haia 
succeeded; but the lord ot the Patbai had a tend with the Rana, 
and he was dispossessed of his buth-iight Bumaoda_ was levelled, 
and he left no heirs to his levcnge 

The princes of Cheetoie, who had recovered from the shock of 
Alla’s invasion, now le-exeited then stiength, the Hist act of which 
was the reduction of the power of the great vassals, who had taken 
advantage of theii distiesses to icndci themselves mdejiciidciit ; 
among these they included the Haias But the Haras deny then 
vassalage, and allege, that though they always aeknowlcdged the 
supremacy of the gculi of Mewar, they were indebted to then swmils, 
not his 'puttas, for the lands they conquered on the Alpine Patiiai . 
Both to a ceitain degiee aie light Theie is no loom to doubt that 
the fugitive Haia from As&' owed his pi cscrvation, as well as Ins 
establishment, to the Rana, who assuredly possessed the whole of 
the Plateau till Alla’s invasion But then the Secsodia powei was 
weakened , the Bhomias and aboiiginal tubes iccovoicd then old 
retreats, and from these the Hains obtained them by conquest Tlic 
Rana,howevcr, who would not admit that a tcmpoimy abcyiincc of Ins 
power sanctioned any encioachment u]ion it, called upon Hanioo 
“ to do service for Boondi” The Haia conceded peisonul homage 
in the grand festivals ofthoDusscra and Hoi i, to .leknowledgc hi'> 
supieinacy and leceive theiilM of installation, but be lejec ted at 
once tho claim of unhmited attendance Nothing loss, howevei, 
would satisfy tho king of Cheetoie, who resolved to compel submis- 


* “ Poor dumb mouths. ’ 
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sion, or drive the stock of Dowa fiom the Pathar Hamoo defied, 
and determined to brave, his resentment The Bana of Mewar 
marched with all his vassals to Boondi, and encamped at Neemairo, 
only a few miles from the city Five hundred Haras, “ the sons of 
" one father,” put on the saffron robe, and lallied round their chief^ 
determmed to die with him. Having no hope but from an effort of 
despair, they marched out at midnight, and fell upon the Rana’s 
camp, which was completely surpiised ; and each Seesodia sought 
safety in flight Hamoo made his way diiect to the tent of 
pnti, but the soveieign of the Seesodias was glad to avail himself 
of the gloom and contusion to seek shelter in Cheetore, while his 
vassals fell under the swoids of tlie Haias 

Humiliated, disgraced, and enraged at being thus foiled by a 
handful of men, the Eana refoimed his troops under the walls ot 
Cheetore, and swore he would not eat until he was master of Boondi. 
The lash vow went round , hut Boondi was sixty miles distant, and 
defended by biave lieaids His chiefs expostulated with the Eana 
on the absolute impossibility ot ledeeming his vow ; but the words 
of liings aie sacied Boondi must fall, eie the king of the Gchlotes 
could dine In this exigence, a childish expedient was proposed to 
release bimfiom hunger and his oath, "to erect a moek Boondi, 
“ and take it by stoim.” Instantly the mimic town arose under the 
walls of Cheetore , and, that the deception might be complete, the 
local nomenclatuie was attended to, and each quarter had its appro- 
piiate appellation. A band of Haras of the Pathar were m the 
service of Cheetore. whose leadei, Koomho-Bairsi, was returning 
with his kin fiom hunting the deer, wlien their attention was 
attiacted hj'- this stiange bustle The story was soon told, that 
Boondi must fall ere the Eana could dine Koombo assembled his 
brethien of the Pathar, declaiing, that even the mock Boondi must 
be delended All felt the indignity to the clan, and each bosom 
burning with indignation, they prepaied to iiiotect the mud walls of 
the pseudo Boondi fiom insult It was repoited to the Eana that 
Boondi was finished He advanced to the storm but what was his 
suipiise when, instead of the hlank-cartridgo he heard a volley of 
balls whiz amongst them ’ A messenger was despatched, and was 
received by Bairsi at the gate, who explained the cause of the unex- 
pected salutation, desiring him to tell the Eana that “ not even the 
“ mock capital of a Kara should be dishonoured ” Spreading a sheet 
at the little gateway, Bans! and the Kaawunts invited the assault, 
and at the threshold of “ Gar-ca-Boondi" (the Boondi of clay) they 
gave up their lives for the honoui of the race * The Tta.na. wisely 


* Somewliat akin to this incident is the history of that sununor abode of 
the kings of France in the Bois de Boulogne at Pans, called “ Madrid-” When 
Francis I, was allowed to return to his capital, he pledged his pm ole that he 
would return to JU adnd But the delights of liberty and Pans were too much 
for honoui and while he wavered, a hint was tin own out similar to that sug- 
gested to the liana when dotcniunod to capture Boondi. A mock Madrid 
arose in the Boio de Boulogue, to ^Yhlch Fiancis ictiied. 
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remained satisfied with this salvo to his dignity, nor sought any 
further to wipe off the disgi’ace incurred, at the real capital of the 
Haras, peiceiviiig the impolicy of dnving such a daring clan to des- 
peration, whose services he could command on an emergency 

Hamoo, who niled sixteen yeais, left two sons ; 1st, Birsing, and 
2d, Lalla, who obtained Khutkui, and had two sons, Novarma and 
Jaita, each of whom left clans called after them Novarma-pota and 
Jaitawut Birsing luled fifteen years, and left three sons , Biroo, 
Jubdoo, who founded three tribes,* and Nima, descendants Nima- 
wuts Biroo, who died S 1526, ruled fifty years, and had seven sons ; 
1, Rao Bando , 2, Sando , 3, Ako, 4, Oodoh , 5, Chanda, 6, Samar- 
sing, 7, Umursing. the fiist five founded clans named after them 
Akawut, Oodawut, Chondawut, but the last two abandoned their 
faith for that of Islam 

Bando has left a deathless name in Raiwan'a for his boundless 
charities, more especially during the famine which desolated that 
country in S 1542 (A D 1486) He was foiewarned, says the 
hard, in a vision, of the visitation Kal (Time or the famine per- 
sonified) appeared riding on a lean black buffalo Grasping his sword 
and shield, the intrepid Hara assaulted the apparition “ Bravo, 
" Bando Hara,” it exclaimed , “ I am Kal (Time) ; on me your sword 
“ will fall in vain Yet you are the only mortal who ever dared to 
" oppose me Now listen I am Beidees (forty-two) , the land will 
“ become a desert , fill your gi'anaiies, distribute liberally, they will 
“ never empty ” Thus saying, the spectre vanished Rao Bando 
obeyed the injunction , he collected grain from eveiy surrounding 
state One yeai’ passed and another had almost followed, when the 
pei'iodical rains ceased, and a famine ensued which lavaged all India. 
Princes far and near sent for aid to Boondi, while his own poor had 
daily portions served out gratis ■ which piactice is still kept up m 
memory of Rao Bando, by the name of Lungur-cA-googn, or ‘ anchor 
of Bando’ 

But the piety and charity of Rao Bando could not shield him 
from adversity His two youngest brothers, urged by the temptation 
of power, abandoned their faith, and with the aid of the lojml 
power expelled him from Boondi, where, under their new titles of 
Samarcandi and IJmurcandi, they jointly ruled eleven years Bando 
retired to Matoonda, in the hills, where he died after a reign of 
twenty-one years, and where his cenotaph still remains He left two 
sons, Ist, Narayndas, and 2d, Nir-Boodh, who had Matoonda 

Narayn had grown up to manhood in this retreat ; but no sooner 
was he at liberty to act for himself, than he assembled tbe Haias of 
the Pathar, and revealed his determination to obtain Boondi, or 
perish in the attempt They swore to abide his fortunes Aftei the 
days of mdirnn (mourning) were over, he sent to his Islamite uncles 

* Jubdoo had three sons , each founded clans. The eldest, Bacha, had two 
sons, Sewaji and Seranp The former had Meoji ; the latter had Sawunt, 
whose descendants arc styled Mcoh and Sawuut Haras. 
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a complimentary message, intimating his wish to pay his respects to 
them ; and not suspecting danger from a youth brought up in 
obscurity, it was signified, that he might come 
' With a small but devoted band, he reached the cJwwh (square), 
where he left his adherents, and alone repaired to the palace. He 
ascended to where both the uncles were seated almost unattended. 
The}'' liked not the resolute demeanour of the youth, and tried to 
gain a passage which led to a subterranean apartment , but no sooner 
was this intention perceived, than the IJianda, or ‘ double-edged 
sword,’ of Bando’s son cut the eldei to the giound, while his lance 
leached the other betoie he got to a place of security. In an instant, 
he severed both their heads, with which he giaced the shrine of 
Bhavani, and giving a shout to his followers in the chowk, their 
swoids were soon at work upon the Mooslems Every true Hara 
supported the just cause, and the dead bodies of the apostates and 
their crew were huiled with ignominy over the walls. To commemo- 
late this exploit and the recovery of Boondi from these traitors, the 
pillar on which the sword of the young Hara descended, when he 
stnick down Samarcandi, and which bears testimony to the vigour 
of hi-s arm, is annually woi shipped by every Hara on the festival of 
tlio Dussera * 

Narayndas became celebrated for his strength and prowess He 
was one of those undaunted Bajpoots who aie absolutely strangera 
to the impression of fear, and it might be said of danger and himself, 
“ th.it they were brothers whelped the same day, and he the elder ” 
Unfortunately, these qualities were rendered ineit from the enormous 
quantity of opium he took, which rvould have killed most men ; for 
it IS recoided “he could at one time eat the weight of seven pice.”‘t’ 
The consequence of this vice, as might be expected, was a constant 
stupefaction, of which many anecdotes aie related Beuig called to 
aid the Rana Raemull, then attacked by the Pathans of Mandoo, ho 
set out at the head of five hundred select Haias On the firet day’s 
maich, he was taking his siesta, after Ins usual dose, under a tree, 
his mouth wide open, into which the flies had unmolested rngi-ess, 
when a young tailanil came to draw water at the well, and on 
learning that this was Boondi’s pnnce on his way to aid the Rana in 
his distress, she observed, “ If he gets no other aid than his, alas for 
“ my prince !’’ “ The umuldar (opium-eater) has quick ears, though 

“ no eyes,” is a common adage in Rajwaira. " What is that you say, 
“ rarul (widow) roared the Rao, advancing to her. Upon her 
endcavouimg to excuse heraelf, he ol^erved, " do not fear, but lepeat 
“ it ” In her hand she had an iron crow-bar, which the Rao, taking 
it fiom her, twisted until the ends met round her neck. “ Wear this 

* Though called a pillar, it is a slab m the staircase of the old palace, ■which 
1 have seen 

t The copper coin of Boondi, equal to a halfpenny. One pice weight is a 
common dose for an ordinary Rajpoot, but would send me uninitiated to eternal 
sleep. 

J Wife or daughter of a tmli, or oilman. 
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" gaaland for me,” said he, " until I return from aiding the Kana, 
“ unless in the interim you can find some one steong enough to 
“ unbind it ” 

Cheetoie was closely invested , the Rao moved by the intricacies 
of the Pathar, took the royal camp by surprise, and made direct for 
the tent of the generalissimo, cutting down all in his way Confusion 
and panic seized the Mooslems, who fled in all directions. The 
Boondi nakarias (drums) struck up, and as the morning broke, 
the besieged had tlie satisfaction to behold the invaders dispeiscd 
and their auxiliaries at hand. Rana Raemull came forth, and 
conducted his doliveier in triumph to Clieetore. All the duets 
assembled to do honour to Boondi’s piince, and the ladies 
“ behind the cuitain” felt so little alarm at their opium-eating 
knight, that the Rana’s niece determined to espouse him, and next 
day communicated her intentions to the Rana “ The slave of 
“Narayn” was too couiteous a cavaher to let any fair lady die foi 
his love ; the Rana was too sensible of his obligation not to hail 
with joy any mode of testifying his gratitude, and the nuptials ot 
the Haia and were celebrated with pomp. With victory and 
his biide, he returned to the Bando valley, where, however, ‘the 
flower of gloomy Dis’ soon gained the ascendant even over Camdeo, 
and his doses augmented to such a degree, that " he scratched his 
“ lady instead of himself, and with such seventy that he maned 
" the beauty of the Mdwari ” In the morning, perceiving what had 
happened, yet being assailed with no reproach, he gained a reluctant 
victory over himseff, and “ consigned the opium-box to her keejnng ” 
Naiayndas ruled thirty-two years, and left his country in tran- 
quillity, and much extended, to his only son. 

Soorujmull ascended the gadi in S 1590 (AD. 1534) Like his 
father, he was athletic m form and dauntless in soul , and it is said 
possessed in an emment degree that unerring sign of a hero, long 
arms, his (like those of Rama and Pirthi Raj) “ reaching far below his 
“ knees.” 

The alliance with Cheetore was again cemented by intermarriage 
Sooja Bae sister to Soorujmull, was espoused by Rana Rutna, who 
bestowed his own sister on the Rao Rao Soojo, like his father, was 
too partial to hia uml One day, at Cheetore, he had fallen asleep 
in the Presence, when a Poorbia chief felt an irresistible inclination 
to disturb him, and " tickled the Hara’s ear with a straw ” He 
might as well have jested with a tiger ; a back stroke with his 
kkanda stretched the msulter on the carpet The son of the Pooibia 
treasured up the feud, and waited for revenge, which he effected by 
making the Rana beheve the Rao had other objects in view, besides 
visiting his sister Sooja Bad, at the Rawula. The train thus laid, 
the slightest incident mflamed it. The fair Sooja had prepared a 
repast, to which she invited both her brother and her husband . she 
had not only attended the culinaiy process herself, but waited on 
these objects of her love to dnve the flies from the food Though 
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the -wedded fair of Rajpootana clings to the husband, yet she is ever 
more solicitous for the honor of the house fiom whence she sprung, 
than that into which she has been admitted , which feeling has 
engendered numerous quariels Unhappily, Sooja remaiked, on 
lemoving the dishes, that “hei hi other had devoured his share hke 
“ a tiger, while her husband had played with his like a child (palac) ” 
The expression, added to other insults which he fancied were put 
upon him, cost the Rao his life, and sent the fair Sooja an untimely 
victim to Indialoca. The dictates of hospitality pi evented the Rana 
fiom noticing the remaik at the moment, and in fact it was moie 
accordant with the geneial tenor of his character to revenge the 
affront with gi eater security than even the isolated situation of the 
hiave Hara afforded him On the latter taking leave, the Rana 
invited himself to hunt on the next spiing festival m the mmnas 
or preserves of Boondf The merry month of Phalgoon arrived ; the 
Rana and his court prepared their suits of avwwah (green), and 
ascended the Pathar on the road to Boondf, in spite of the anathema 
of the piophetic Sati, who, as she ascended the pyie at Bumaoda, 
pionounced that whenever Rao and Rana met to hunt together at 
the AHiara, such meeting, which had blasted all her hopes, would 
always be fatal But centuiies had rolled between the denunciation 
of the daughter of Aloo Hara and Sooja Bad of Boondf , and the 

E rophecy, uiougli in eveiy mouth, served merely to amuse the leisure 
our , tile inoial being forgotten, it was only looked upon as ‘ a tale 
that was past ’ 

The scene chosen for the sport was on the heights of Nandta, not 
far from the western bank of the Chumbul, in whose glades every 
species of game, from the lordly hon to the timid hare, abounded. 
The tioops were formed into hnes, advancing through the jungles 
with the customary noise and clamour, and driving before them a 
promiscuous herd of tenants of the forest, — lions, tigers, hyenas, 
hears, every species of deer, from the enormous barasinga and 
Nflgae to the delicate antelope, with jackals, foxes, hares, and the 
little wild dog In such an animated scene as this, the Rajpoot 
forgets even his opium; he requiies no exhilaration beyond the 
stimulus before him , a species of petty war, not altogether free 
from danger 

It was amidst the confusion of such a scene that the dastard 
Rana determined to gi-atify his malice The princes had con- 
venient stations assigned them, where they could securely assail 
the game as it passed, each having but one or two confidential 
attendants. With the Rana was the lago of his revenge, the 
son of the Poorbia, whom the Hara piince had slain. “ Now is 
“ the moment,” said the Rana to his companion, “ to slay the 
“ boar,” and instantly an arrow from the bow of the Poorbia was 
sped at the Rao “ With an eagle’s eye he saw'it coming, and turned 
” it off with his how.” This might have been chance, hut another 
from the foster-brother of the Rana convinced him there was 
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tieachciy Scarcely had he warded off the second, when the Rana 
darted at him on lioiseback, and cut him down with his klianda 
The Rao fell, hut recoveiing, took his shawl and tightly bound up 
the wound, and as his foe was making off, he called aloud, “ Escape 
“ 3 ’ou may, but you have sunk Mewai ” The Poorbia, who followed 
his prince, when he saw the Rao bind up his wound, said, “ the 
“ work IS but half done ,” and like a coward, Rutna once more 
chaiged the wounded Rao As his aim was laised to finish the 
deed of shame, like a wounded tiger, the Haia made a d 3 ung eft'ort, 
caught the assassin by the robe, and dragged him fiom his steed 
Together they came to the ground, the Rana underneath The Rao 
knelt upon his bi east, while, with preternatural strength, with one 
hand he grasped his victim by the thioat, with the other he searched 
for his dagger What a moment for revenge ' He plunged the 
weapon into his assassin’s heart, and saw him exjnie at his feet 
The Rao was satisfied , there was no more life left him than sufficed 
for revenge, and he dropped a corpse upon the dead body of his 
foeman 

The tidings flew to Boondi, to the mother of the Rao, that her 
son was slain in the A'lluira “ Slam ■” exclaimed this noble dame, 
‘ but did he fall alone ^ Never could a son, who has drank at this 
“ breast, depart unaccompanied and as she spoke, “ maternal feel- 
" mg caused the milk to issue fiom the fount with such force, that it 
“ rent the slab on which it fell.” 

The diead of dishonour, which quenched the common sympathies 
of nature for the death of her son, had scarcely been thus expressed, 
when a second messenger announced the magnitude of his levenge 
The Rajpoot dame was satisfied, though fresh honors ivcre about to 
follow The wives of the murdered princes could not suivive, and 
the pyres were prepared on the fatal field of sport The fair Sooja 
expiated her jest, which cost her a husband and a brother, m the 
flames, while the sister of Rana Rutna, maiiied to the Rao, in 
accoi dance with custom or aflection, burned ivith the dead body of 
hei loid The cenotaphs of the princes were reared where ^ 163 ^^ fell , 
while that of Sooja Bae was erected on a pinnacle of the Pass, and 
adds to the picturesque beauty of this romantic valley, which 
possesses a double chai'm for the travellei, who may have taste to 
admire the scene, and patience to listen to the .story 

Soortan succeeded in S 1591 (AD 1535), and married the 
daughter of the celebrated Sukta, founder of the Suktawuts of 
M^war. He became an aixient votary of the blood-stained divinity 
of war, Kdl-Bhiroo, and like almost all those feiocious Rajpoots 
who resign themselves to his horrid ntes, grew cruel and at length 
deranged Human victims are the chief oftenngs to this biutahzed 
personification of war, though Sooitan was satisfied with the eyes 
of his subjects, which he placed upon the altar of “ the mother of 
“ war.” It was then time to question the divine right by which he 
ruled. The assembled nobles deposed and banished him from 

55 
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Boondi, assigning a small village on the Chumbul for his residence, 
to which he gave the name Soorfcanpoor, which suiwives to hear 
testimony to one of many instances of the deposition of their princes 
by the Rajpoots, when they offend custom or morality Having no 
offspiing, the nobles elected the son of Nirboodh, son of Rao Bando, 
who had been brought up in his patrimonial village of Matoonda 

Rao Arjoon, the eldest of the eight sons* of Nirboodh, succeeded 
his banished cousin. Nothing can more effectually evince the total 
extinction of animosity between these valiant races, when once ' a 
feud IS balanced,’ than the fact of Rao Aijoon, soon after his acces- 
sion, devoting himself and his valiant kinsmen to the service of the 
son of that Rana who had slain his predecessor The memoiable 
attack upon Cheetore by Bahadoor of Guzzerat, has already been 
related, j- and the death of the Hara prince and his vassals at the 
post of honour, the breach Rao Aijoon was this pnnee, who was 
blown up at the Cheetore 6ooiy (bastion). The Boondi bard makes 
a stiiking pietuie of this cata.strophe, in which the indomitable 
courage of their prince is finely imagined. The fact is also confirmed 
by the annals of Mewar 

“ Seated on a fiagment of the rock, di.sparted by the explosion of 
the mme, Ai’joon drew his sword, and the world beheld his departure 
with amazement.”! 

Sooriun, the eldest of the four sonisS of Arjoon, succeeded in 
S 1689 (A.D. 1633). 

* Four of these had appanages and founded clans, namely, Bheem, who had 
Takurda , Pooro, who had Hurdoe , Mapal and Fuchaen, whose abodes are not 
recorded 

t See Vol. I, p 261. 

t “S6r na Ma bohiitjdr 
“ Dhur purhiU ori sM& 

“ Tyn kdn tv/rwdr 
“ Ad pai!M, Hara, Uja”{l) 

§ Ram Sing, clan Rama Hara ; Akhiraj, clan Akhirajpoti ; Kandil, clan 
Jessa.Hara, 


(1) Uja, the familiar contraction for Arjoona. 
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CHAPTER III 


Rao SoorjUH chtains Rinthumhor. — Is besieged by AKbe)' —The Rocmdl prince 
surrenders the castle. — Becomes a vassal of tlte empire. — Magnanimous sao ifice 
of Sawwnt-Hara. — Akber bestows the Me of Rao Raya on the Mara p)'vnee. 
— He IS sent to reduce Gondwana. — Hts sticcess and honours. — Rao Bhoj 
succeeds — AUer reduces Gvszerat. — Gallant conduct of the Haras at Sui at 
and Ahmednuggur. — Amazonian hand. — Disgrace of Rao Bhoj — Cause of 
Akber's death. — Rao RuUun. — Rebellion against the eniperor Jehangir — The 
Hara prince defeais the rebels — Partition, of Harouti. — Madhu Sing obtains 
KotaJi. — Rao Ruttun slain — Ilts heir Gopinaih killed — Paitition of Jiefs in 
Haronti — Rao Chviter Sal succeeds — A^ipointed governor of Agra — Services 
in the Deklmn. — Escalades Doidutabad — Calberga. — Danionmee — Gwil war 
amongst the sons of Shah Jehan — Character of Arungzeb by the Boondi 
pnnce. — Fidelity of the Hara pi'inees. — Battles of Oojem and\Dholpoor — 
Hen-one valour of Chutter Sal — Is slain, iviih twelve princes of Hara blood — 
Rao Bhao succeeds — Boomli invaded — Impei-ialists defeated — Rao Bhao 
1 estored to favour. — Appointed to Atungabad — Succeeded by Rao Anurad — 
Appointed to Lahore — His death — Rao Boodh — Bat&eof Jajow. — The Hara 
pi inces of Kotah and Boondi opposed to each other. — Kotah prince slain — 
Gallantry of Rao Boodh — Obtains the victor g for Buhadoor Shah — Fidelity 
of the Boondi prince — Compelled to fly — Feud with the prince of Amber — 
Itscause. — Ambitious views ofAniber. — Its political condition, — Treachery of 
Ainbh-. — Desperate conflict. — Rao Boodh di ivenfrom Boondi — Boondi tet ri- 
tory curtailed. — Boo Boodh dies in exile — His sons. 

With Rao Soorjun commenced a new era for Boondi Hitherto her 
princes had enioyed independence, excepting the homage and 
occasional service on emergencies which are maintained as much 
fiom kinship as vassalage But they wcio now about to move in a 
more extended orbit, and to occupy a conspicuous pagein the futuio 
history of the empire of India 

Sawunt Sing, a junior branch of Boondi, upon the expulsion of 
the Sheieshahi dynasty, entered into a correspondence with the 
Afghan governor of Rmthumbor, which terminated in the sunendcr 
of this celebrated fortress, which he delivered up to his supciior, the 
Rao Soorjun For this important service, whicii obtained a castle 
and possession far supcrioi to any under Boondi, lands were assigned 
near the city to Sawuntji, whose name became icnowned, and was 
transmitted as the head of tlio dan, Sawunt-Hara 

The Chohan chief of Baidla, who was mainly instrumental to the 
suriender of this famed fortress, stipulated that it should be held by 
Rao Sooijuii, as a fief of Mewar Thus Rmthumbor, which for ages 
was an appanage of Ajmer, and continued until the fourteenth 
ccntuiy in a branch of the faonly descended from Becsiklco, when it 
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was captured from the valiant Hamir* after a desperate resistance, 
once more i everted to the Chohan race 

Einthumbor wfis an early object of Akber’s attention, who 
besieged it in person He had been some time before its impregnable 
walls without the hope of its surrender, when Bhagwandas of Amber 
and his son, the more celebrated Raja Maun, who had not only 
tendered their allegiance to Akber, but allied themselves to him by 
marriage, determined to use their influence to make Sooijun Hara 
faithless to his pledge, “ to hold the castle as a fief of Cheetore 
That courtesy, which is never laid aside amongst belligerent Raj- 
jDoots, obtained Raja Maun access to the castle, and the emperor 
accompanied him in the guise of a mace-bearer While conveising, 
an uncle of the Rao recognized the emperor, and with that sudden 
impulse which arises from respect, took the mace from his hand and 
jilaced Akber on the ‘ cushion’ of the governor of the castle Akber’s 
pie&ence of mind did not foi sake him, and he said, “Well, Rao 
“ Sooijiin, what is to be done 2 ” which was replied to by Raja 
Maun, “ Leave the Rana, give up Rinthumbor, and become the 
“ servant of the king, with high honouis and office ” The proffered 
bribe was indeed magnificent , the govemment of fifty-two districts, 
whose revenues weie to be appropriated without inquiry, on furnish- 
ing the customary contingent, and hberty to name any other tei ms, 
which should bo solemnly guaianteed by the king J 

A treaty was drawn up upon the spot, and mediated by the prince 
of Anibdr, which presents a good picture of Hindu feehng : 

1st. — That the chiefs of Boondi should be exempted from that 
custom, degrading to a Rajpoot, of sending a dola§ to the royal 
harem 

2d — Exemption from the jezeya, or poll-tax 

3d — That the chiefs of Boondi should not be compelled to cross 
the Attoc 

4th — That the vassals of Boondi should be exempted from the 
obligation of sending their wives or female relatives “ to hold a stall 
“ in the Meena Bazaar” at the palace, on the festival of Noroza || 

• His fame is immortalized by a descendant of the bard Chund, mthe works 
already mentioned, as bearing liis name, the Hamir-rasa and Hamvr-cavyA 

t The Raja Maun of Anibfir is styled, m the poetic chronicle of the Haras, 
“ the shade of the Kah Yuga ” a poweiful figure, to denote that his baneful 
influence and example, in allying himself by matrimonial ties with the 
imperialists, denationalized the Rajpoot character In refusing to follow this 
example, wo have presented a picture of patnotism in the life of Pertip 
of Mew.ir Rao Soorjun avoided by convention what the Cheetore prince did 
by arms, 

I We may here remark, that the succeeding portion of the annals of Boondf 
IS a free translation of an histoncal sketch drawn up for me by the Raja of 
Boondi from his own records, occasionally augmented from the bardic 
chronicle _ 

^ Dola is the term for a princess afiianced to the king. 

II An aniMnt institution of the Timoorean kmgs, derived from their Tartar 
ancestry. For a description of this festival, see Vol. I, p. 290 and Gladwin’s 
Ayeen Akberri. 
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5th. — Thiit they should have the privilege of entering the Deu/an- 
aum, or ‘ hall of audience,’ completely aimed. 

6th. — That their sacred edifices should be respected. 

7th — That they should never be placed under the command of a 
Hindu leader. 

8th. — That then hoises should not bo branded with the imperial 
day’ll* 

9th. — That they should be allowed to beat their nakar^'os, or 
‘ kettle-diums,’ in the streets of the capital, as far as the lal durwaza, 
01 'red-gate ,’ and that they should not be commanded to make the 
‘piostration,’-}' on enteiing the Presence. 

10th — That Boondi should be to the Haras what Dehli was to 
the king, who should guarantee them from any change of capital. 

In addition to these ai tides, which the king swore to maintain, 
he assigned the Rao residence at the sacied city of Kasi, possessing 
that piivilege so dear to the Rajpoot, the right of sanctuary, which 
is maintained to this day. With such a bribe, and the full accept- 
ance of his terms, we cannot wonder that Rao Soorjun flung from 
him the lemnant of allegiance he owed to Mewar, now humbled by 
the loss of her capital, or that he should agiee to follow the vic- 
torious cai of the Mogul But this dei diction of duty was effaced by 
the rigid virtue of the biave Sawunt-Hara, who, as alieady stated, 
had conjointly with the Kotario Chohan]: obtained Rinthumbor. Ho 
put on the saffron robes, and with his small but virtuous clan deter- 
mined, in spite of his sovereign’s example, that Akber should only 
gam possession over their lifeless bodies 

Previous to this explosion of useless fidelity, he set up a pillar 
with a solemn anathema engraved thereon, on “ whatever Haia of 
“ gentle blood should ascend the castle of Rinthumbor, or who should 
“ quit it alive ” Sawiint and his km made the sacrifice to honour ; 
“ they gave up their life’s blood to maintain their fidehty to the 
“ Rana,” albeit himself without a capital; and fiom that day, no 
Haia ever passes Rinthumbor without averting his head from an 
object which caused disgrace to the tribe With this transaction all 
inteicourse ceased with Mewar, and from this period the Hara boio 
the title of “ Rao Raja” of Boondi 


* This brand (da^h) was a flower on the forehead. 

t Sinular to the Ko-tow of China. Had our ambassador possessed the wit of 
Rao Soortan of Sarohi, who, when compelled to pay homage to the king, deter- 
mined at whatever hazard not to submit to this de^adation, he might have 
succeeded in his mission to the “ son of heaven." Por the relation of this 
anecdote see page 49, Annals of Manvar 
t This conjoint act of attaining the castle of Rinthumbor is confirmed in the 
annals of the chieftains of Kotano, of the same onginal stock as the Haras : 
though a Pool bia Chohan. I knew him veiy well, as aJ^o one of the same stock, 
of Bdidla. another of the suiem PutldUs of Mdwar. 
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Eao Soorjun was soon called into action, and sent as commander 
to reduce Gondwana, so named fiom being the “ legion of the 
“ Goands” He took their capital. Ban, by assault, and to comme- 
morate the achievement elected the gateway still called the Soor- 
junpol The Goand leaders he carried captives to the emperor, and 
generously interceded for then* lestoration to liberty, and to a poition 
of then* possessions On effecting this service the king added seven 
distiicts to his gi’ant, including Benaris and Chunar This was in 
S. 1632, or AD 1576, the year in which Bana Pertaji of Mewar 
fought the battle of Huldighat against Sultan Selim * 

Bao Soorjun resided at his government of Benares, and by his 
piety, wisdom, and generosity, benefited the empire and the Hindus 
at laigc, whose religion through him was respected Owing to the 
prudence of Ins administiation and the vigilance of his police, the 
most peifect security to person and property was established 
throughout the piovince. He beautified and ornamented the city, 
especially that quarter where he resided, and eighty-four edifices, 
for various public purposes, and twenty baths, were constructed 
under Ins auspices. He died there, and left three legitimate sons : 
1, Rao Bhoj , 2, Dooda, nicknamed by Akber, Lukur Khan , 3, 
Baemull, who obtamed the town and dependencies of Polaita, now 
one of the fiefs of Kotah and the residence of the Ma^mulote Haras. 

About this period, Akber transferred the seat of government from 
Dehli to Agia, which he enlarged and called Akbeiabad. Having 
determined on the reduction of Guzzerat, he despatched thither an 
immense army, which he followed with a select force mounted on 
camels Of these, adopting the custom of the desert princes of India^ 
he had formed a corps ot five hundred, each bavmg two fighting 
men in a pair of panniers To this select force, composed chiefly of 
Rajpoots, were attached Rao Bhoj and Dooda his brother. Proceed- 
ing with the utmost celenty, Akber joined his army besieging Surat, 
before which many desperate encounters took place. In the final 
assault the Haia Rao slew the leader of the enemy; on which 
occasion the king commanded him to " name his reward ” The Rao 
limited his request to leave to visit his estates annually dming the 
periodical rains, which was granted. ° 

The perpetual wars of Akber, for the conquest and consolidation of 
the universal empire of India, gave abundant opportumty to the 
Rajpoot leaders to exert their valour ; and the Haras were ever at the 
post of danger and of honour The siege and escalade of the famed 
castle of Ahmednuggur afforded the best occasion for the display of 
Haia intiepidity , again it shone forth, and again claimed distinction 
and lewaid To mark his sense of the meiits of the Boondi leader, the 
king commanded that a new bastion should be elected, whore he led 
the as^ult, which he named the Bhoj hoovj ; and further presented 
him his own favourite elephant. In this desperate assault, Chand 

* See Vol. I, p. 285. 
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Begum, tlie queen of Alimednuggur, and an anned train of seven 
hundred females, were slam, gallantly fighting for their fieedom. 

Notwithstanding all these services, Eao Bhoj fell under the 
emperor’s displeasure. On the death of the queen, Joda Bad Akher 
commanded a court-mourning ; and that all might testify a 2iaiticipa- 
tion in their master’s affliction, an ordinance issued that all the 
B,ajpoot chiefs, as well as the Mooslem leaders, should shave the 
moustache and the beard To secuie comphance, the loyal haibeis 
had the execution of the mandate. But when they came to the 
quai’ters of the Haras, in order to remove these tokens of manhood, 
they were repulsed Avith buffets and contumely The enemies oi 
Eao Blioj aggravated the ciime of this resistance, and insinuated to 
the royal ear that the outrage upon the baibers was accompanied 
with expressions insulting to tlie memory of the departed inincess, 
who, it will be remembered, was a Rajpootni of Mai" war Akbei, 
forgetting his vassal’s gallant seivices, commanded that Eao Bhoj 
should be pinioned and forcibly dejirived of his ‘ tnouche ’ He might 
as well have commanded the operation on a tiger The Haias flew 
to their arms , the camp was thrown into tumult, and would soon 
have presented a wide scene of bloodshed, had not the emperor, 
seasonably repenting of his folly, repaired to the Boondl quai'tcis in 
person. He expressed his admiration (he might have said lus fear) 
of Hara valour, alighted from his elephant to expostulate with the 
Eao, who with considerable tact pleaded his father’s privileges, and 
added “ that an eater of pork like him was unworthy the distinction 
" of putting his hp into mourning for the queen ” Akber, hapiiy to 
obtain even so much acknowledgment, embraced the Eao, and earned 
him with him to his own quarters 

In tliis portion of the Boondl memoirs is related the mode of 
Akber’s death * He had designed to take off the great Raja Maun 
by means of a poisoned confection formed into pills To throw 
the Raja off his guard, he had prepared other pdls which were 
innocuous , but in his agitation he unwittmgly gave these to the 
Raja, and swallowed those which were poisoned On the emperor’s 
death, Eao Bhoj retired to his hereditary dominions, and died in his 
palace of Boondi, leaving thi-ee sons, Eao Riittun, Hurda Nai"ayn,+ 
and Kesoodas^ 

Jdhanglr was now sovereign of India. He had nominated his son 
Purvdz to the government of the Dekhan, and having invested him 
in the city of Boorhanpoor, returned to the north. But Prince 
Khoorm, jealous of his brother, conspired against and slew him. 
This murder was followed by an attempt to dethrone his father 
Jehangir, and as he was popular with the Rajpoot princes, being son 


* See Vol. I, p. 296. 

t He held Kotah in separate ^nt from the king during fifteen years, 
j He obtained the town of Dheepri (on the Cnumbul), with twenty-seven 
villages, m appanage 
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of a princess of Amb^r, a formidable rebellion was raised ; or, as the 
chronicle says, “ the twenty-two Rajas turned against the king, all 
“ but Rao Ruttun 

“ Siinour hclM, 

“ Ah Lea LHirojuitun ? 

“ Jain g&i^h Jeluiiiqli' cd, 

“ ReLha Rao Ralliin” 

“The lake had burst, the waters woie rushing out; where now 
“the remedy? The house of Jehangir was departing, it Avas 
“ sustained by Rao Ruttun ” 

With his two sons, Madhu Sing and Hen, Ruttun repaired to 
Boorhanpoor, where he gained a complete victory over the rebels 
In this engagement, which took place on Tuesday the full moon of 
Cartica, S 1G35 (AD 1579), both his sons were seveiely wounded 
For these services, Rao Ruttun was rewarded with the government 
of Boorhanpoor ; and Madhu his second son received a grant of the 
city of Kotah and its dependencies, which he and his heim were to 
hold direct of the crown From this period, therefore, dates the 
partition of Harouti, when the emperor, in his desire to reward 
Madhri Sing, overlooked the gi eater services of his father But in 
this JSiangir did not act without design , on the contrary, he dieaded 
the union of so much power in the hands of this brave race as 
pregnant with danger, and weU knew that by dividing, he could 
always rule both, the one through the other Shah Jehan confirmed 
the grant to Madhd Sing, whose history will be resumed in its proper 
place, the Annals of Kotah 

Rao Ruttun, while he held the government of Boorhanpoor, 
founded a township wliich stdl bears his name, Ruttunpoor He 
perfoimed another important service, Avhich, while it gratified the 
emperor, contributed gieatly to the tranquillity of his ancient lord- 
paramount, the Rana of Mdwar A refractory noble of the court, 
Deriou Khan, ivas leading a life of riot and rapine in that country, 
when the Hara attacked, defeated, and carried him captive to the 
king For this distinguished exploit, the king gave him honoraiy 
nohwts, or kettle-drums ; the grand yellow banner to be borne in 
state processions before his own person, and a led flag for his camp ; 
which ensigns are still retained by his successors. Rao Ruttun 
obtained the suAhages not only of his Rajpoot brethren, but of the 
whole Hindu race, whose religion he preserved from innovation. 
The Haras exultingly boast that no Mooslem dared pollute the 
quarters where they might be stationed Avith the blood of the sacred 
kine After all his services, Ruttun was killed m an action near 
Boorhanpoor, leaving a name endeared by his valour and his Anrtues 
to the whole Hara race. 

Rao Ruttun left four sons, Gopinath, who had Boondi ; Madhd 
Sing, who had Kotah ; Heriji, who had Googore ;* Jugemath, who 

* There are about fifty families, his descendants, forming a community 
round Neemoda. 
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had no ibsue , and Gopiiiatli, t]ie heir of Boondi, who died before 
his fathei The manner of Ins death affords another trait of Eajpoot 
character, and merits a place amongst those anecdotes which form 
the lomance of history Gopinath earned on a secret intrigue with 
the wife of a Brahmin of the Buldca class, and in the dead of night 
used to escalade the house to obtain admittance. At length the 
Brahmin caught him, bound the hand.s and feet of hi.s ticacheroas 
prince, and pioceedmg diiect to the palace, told the Rao he had 
caught a thief in the act of stealing his honour, and asked what 
punishment was due to such offence “ Death,” was the leply. He 
waited for no other, returned homo, and ^vlth a hammer beat out the 
victim’s brains, thiowmg the dead body into the public highway. 
The tidings hew to Rao Ruttun, that the heii of Boondi be^ 
muidered, and his corpse ignominiously exposed, but when he 
learned the cause, and was reminded of the deciee he had imwit- 
tingly passed, he submitted in .silence * 

Gopinath left twelve sons, to whom Rao Ruttun assigned domains 
still forming the principal kotris, or fiefs, of Boondi 

1 — Rao Chuttci Sal, who succeeded to Boondi 

2 — Indur Sing, who founded Indurguih f 

3 — Beii Sal, who founded Bulwun and Filodi, and had Kurwai' 
and Peepaldo 

4 — Mokhim Sing, who had Antcrdeh 

5 — Maha Sing, who had Thanoh J 

* This trait in the chai.ictor of Rao Ruttun foicibly reinindB us of a similar 
case winch occuiied at Ghizm, and is related by Ferishta in commemoration of 
the justice of Malinioud. 

t These, the three great fiefs of Boondi, — Indurgurh, Bulmin, and Anterdeh, 
are nowall ahenated from Boondi by the intiigues of Zalini Sing of Kotali It 
w.u> unfortunate lor the Boundi Rao, when both tliese states were admitted to 
an alliance, that all these histoiical points wore hid in daikness It would be 
yet abstiact and absolute pistice that we should negotute the tr-aiisfei of the 
allegiance of these clneftains to their propci head of Boondi It would be .i 
matter of little difficulty, and the honour would be immense to Boondi and no 
haidshipto Kotah, but a slight saciifice of a power of piotectioii to those who 
no longer require it All of these chiefs were the founders of clans, c<i]led 
after them, Indursalote, Beiisalotc, Mokliiinsingote , the hist can ninstei 
fifteen hundred Haias under amis Joipooi having imposed a tribute on these 
chieftains, Zahm Sing undeitook, in the days of piedatory warlaie, to be 
responsible for it , for which he received that homage and service due to 
Boondi, then unable to protect them. The simplest mode of doing justice 
would be to make these chiefs redeem their fieedom from tnbute toJeipooi, 
by the payment of so many years’ purchase, which would lelievc them 
altogether from Zalim Sing, and at the same time be in accoi dance with 
our treaties, which prohibit such ties between the states 

t Thanoh, formerly called Jujawur, is the only fiet of the twelve sons of 
Ruttun which now pays obedience to its proper head The Jlahrapi, 
Bikramajeet is the lineal descendant of Hlaha Sing, and if alive, the caith 
bears not a more honourable, brave, or simple-minded Rajpoot. He wm the 
devoted servant of his young prince, and my very sincere and valued friend ; 
but we shall have occasion to mention the ‘ hon-kzller' in the Personal 
Nairative. 

5ii 
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It is useless to specify the names ot the remainder, who left no 
issue. 

Chutter Sal, who succeeded his gi’andfather, Rao Ruttun, was not 
only installed by Shah Jehan in his hereditary dominions, but 
declaied governor of the impeiial capital, a post which he held 
nearly throughout this leign When Shah Jehan partitioned the 
empire into four vice-royalties, under his sons, Daia, AiungzA, 
Shiija, and Morad, R.to Chutter Sal had a high command under 
Aiungzdb, in the Dekhan The Kara distinguished himself by his 
biaveiy and conduct in aU the various sieges and actions, especially 
at the assaults of Doulutabad and Beedir; the last was led by 
Chutter Sal in peison, who earned the place, and put the gamson to 
the .sword. In S 1709 (AD 1653), Calbeiga fell after an obstmate 
defence, in which Chutter Sal again led the escalade The last 
lesoit waA the strong fort of Damounee, which terminated all resist- 
ance, and the Dekhan was tranquillized 

“At this period of the transactions m the south, a rumour was 
propagated of the emperor’s (Shah Jehan) death; and as duiing 
twenty days the piinee (Arungzeb) held no court, and did not even 
give private audience, the report obtained general belief* Dara 
Shekho was the only one of the empeior’s sons then at courts and 
the absent brothers determined to asseit then several pretensions to 
the till one While Shuja maiched fiom Bengal, Arungzdb piepaied 
to quit the Dekhan, and cajoled Mor^d to join him with all his 
forces; assuring him that he, a derveish from pnnciple, had no 
worldly desiies, for his only wish was to dwell in retirement, 
practising the austerities of a xigid follower of the piophet ; that 
Dara was an infidel, Shuja a fiee-thinker, himself an anchoiite , and 
that he, Morid, alone of the sons of Shah Jehan was worthy to 
exercise domimon, to aid in which puipose he proffered his best 
energies f 

“ The empeior, learning the hostile intentions of Arungztib, wi-ote 
privately to the Hara piince to repair to the Presence On receiv- 
ing the mandate, Chutter Sal revolved its import, but considering 
‘ that, as a servant of the j/adi (throne), his only duty was obedience,’ 
he instantly commenced his preparations to quit the Dekhan. This 
reaching the ear of Arungzeb, he enquired the cause of his hasty 
departure, observing, that in a very short time he might accompany 
hun to court The Boondi piince rephed, ‘ his first duty was to the 
reigning sovereign,’ and handed him the JvnnAn or summons to the 
Presence. Arungzeb commanded that he should not be permitted 
to depait, and directed his encampment to be surrounded But 


* The reader will observe, as to the phraseology of these important occur- 
rences, that the language is that of the original . it is, in fact, almost a vefbatim 
trandation from the memoirs of these princes in the Boondi archives. 

t Rajpoot prince, who drew up this character, seems to have well 
studied Arungzeb, and it is gratifying to find such concurrence with every 
authonty. But could such a character be eventually mistaken ^ 
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Chutter Sal, foreseeing this, had already sent on his baggage, and 
foinung his vassals and those of other Kajpoot princes attached to 
the royal cause into one compact mass, they effected their retreat to 
the Nerbudda in the face of their pnisuers, without their daring to 
attack them By the aid of some Solanki chieftains inhfibiting 
tlie banks of this liver, the Boondi Rao was enabled to pass this 
dangerous stream, then swollen bj"^ the periodical lains Alieady 
baffled by the skill and intrepidity of Chutter Sal, Arungzeb was 
compelled to give up the pursuit, and the foimer reached Boondi in 
safety Having made his domestic airangemeiits, he proceeded 
forthwith to the capital, to help the aged empeior, whose power, 
and even existence, weie alike threatened by the ungrateful preten- 
sions of lus sons to snatch the scepti-e from the hand which still 
held it ” 

If a reflection might be here intei posed on the bloody wars which 
desolated India in consequence of the events of which the foregoing 
were the initial scenes, it would be to expose the moral retribution 
resulting from evil example Were wo to take but a partial view 
of the picture, we should depict the venerable Shah Jchaii, aiiived 
at the verge of the grave, into which the unnatural contest of his 
sons for empire wished to precipitate him, extending his aims for 
succour in vain to the nobles of his own faith and &n , while the 
Bajpoot, faithful to his principle, ‘ allegiance to the thionc,’ staked 
both life and land to help him m his need. Such a iiicture would 
enlist all our sympathies on the side of the helpless king But 
when we recall the past, and consider that Shah J ehan, as prince 
Khoorm, played the same part (setting aside the mask of hypociisy), 
which Arungz^ now attempted , that, to forward his ginlty design, 
he muidered his brother Bui-vfe, who stood between him and tlio 
throne of his parent, against whom he levied war, oui sympathies 
are checked, and we conclude that unlimited monarchy is a curse to 
itself and all who are subjected to it 

The battle of Futtehabad followed not long after this event, which, 
gained by Ai'ungzeb, left the road to the throne free from obstruc- 
tion We are not infomied of the reason why the prince of Boondi 
did not add his contingent to the force assembed to oppose Aiungzeli 
under Jeswunt Sing of Marwar, unless it be found in that aiticlc of 
the treaty of Rao Sooijun, pi ohibiting his succcssois from sciving 
under a leader of their own faith and nation. The younger bianch 
of Kotah appears, on its separation fiom Boondi, to have felt itself 
exonerated from obedience to this decree ; for four loyal biothcis of 
Kotah, with many of their clansmen, were stretched on this field in 
the cause of swaTnclIierma and Shah Johan Before, however, 
Aiungzeb could tear the sceptre from the enfeebled hands of his 
parent, he had to combat his elder brotliei Dara, who drew together 
at Dholpoor all those who yetiegarded “ the first duty of a Rajpoot” 
The Boondi pimcc, with his Haras clad in their saffion robes, the 
ensigns ot death or victory, foimed the vanguard ofDaia on this 
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day, the opening scene of his soirows, which closed but with his 
life ; for Dholpoor was as fatal to Daia the Mogul, as Aibela was to 
the Persian Manus Custom rendeied it indispensable that the 
pnneely leaders should be conspicuous to the host, and in conformity 
thereto, Dai a, mounted on his elephant, was in the brunt of the 
battle, in the heat of which, when valour and fidelity might have 
preserved the sceptic of Shah Jehan, Dai a suddenly disappeaied. 
A panic ensued, which was followed by confusion and flight The 
noble Haia, on this disastrous event, turned to Ins vassals, and 
exclaimed, “ Accursed be he who flies ' Heie, tnie to my salt, my 
“ feet aie looted to this field , nor will I quit it alive, but with victory.” 
Cheering on his men, he mounted his elephant, but whilst 
encouraging them by his voice and example, a cannon-shot hitting 
his elephant, the animal turned and fled Cliutter Sal leaped fiom 
his back and called for his steed, exclaimmg, ‘ my elephant may 
“ turn his back on the enemy, but never shall his master ” 
Mounting his horse, and forming his men into a dense mass (gole), 
he led them to the charge against prince Moidd, whom he singled 
out, and had his lance balanced foi the issue, when a ball 
pierced his foiehead The contest was nobly maintained by his 
youngest son, Bharut Sing, who accompanied his father in death, 
and with him the choicest of his clan Mokhim Sing, brother of the 
Eao, with two of his sons, and Oudi Sing, another nephew, sealed 
then fidehty with their lives Thus in the two battles of Oojein 
and Dholpoor no less than twelve piinces of the blood, together with 
the heads of eveiy Haia clan, mamtained their fealty {sxvumvdlterma) 
even to death. A’iTieie are we to look for such examples ? 

“ Rao Cliutter Sal had been personally engaged in fifty-two 
“ combats, and left a name renowned for courage and incorruptible 
“ fidelity ” He enlarged the palace of Boondi by adding that portion 
which bears his name, — the Chutter Mahl, — and the temple of 
Keshoorae, at Patun, was constructed under his direction. It was 
in S 1715 he was killed , he left foui sons, Rao Bhao Sing, Bheem 
Sing, who got Googore, Bugwunt Sing, who obtained Mow, and 
Bharut Sing, who was killed at Dholpoor 

Arungzeb, on the attainment of sovereign power, transferred all 
the lesentment he harboured against Chutter Sal to his son and 
successor, Rao Bhao He gave a commission to Raja Atmaram, 
Goi, the piince of Sheopoor, to reduce “ that turbulent and disaffected 
“ race, the Hoi’a,” and annex Boondi to the government of Rinthum- 
boi, declaiing that he should visit Boondi shortly in person, on his 
way to the Dekhan, and hoped to congiatulate him on his success. 
Raia Atmaram, with an army of twmve thousand men, entered 
Haiavati and ravaged it with fire and swoid Having laid siege 
to Khatolli, a town of Indurguih, the chief fief of Boondi, the clans 
secretly assembled, engaged Atmaram at Goturda, defeated and put 
him to flight, capturing the impenal ensigns and all his baggage 
Not satisfied with this, they retaliated by blockading Sheopooi, 
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when the discomfited Raja continued his flight to court to relate 
this flesh instance of Kara audacity The pooi piince of the Gois 
was received witli gibes and jests, and heaitily repented of his 
inhuman inroads upon his neighbours in the day of their disgrace 
The tyrant, afiecting to be pleased with this instance of Hai a courage, 
sent a firman to Rao Ehao of grace and flee paidon, and com- 
manding his presence at court At fimt the Rao declined , but 
having repeated pledges of good mtention, he complied and was 
honoured with the government of Ai’ungabad under piince Moazzim 
Here he evinced his independence by shielding Raja Kurrun of 
Bikaner fiorn a plot against his life He peifoimed many gallant 
deeds with his Rajpoot biethien in aims, the brave Boondelas oi 
Orcha and Duttda He elected many public edifices at Arungabad, 
where he acquired so much fame by his valour, his chanties, and 
the sanctity* of his manners, that miiaculous cures weie (said to 
be) effected by him. Ho died at Arangabad in S 1738 (AD. 1682), 
and, being without issue, was succeeded by Aniiiad Sing, the grand- 
son of bis brother Bheem "f 

Anuiad’s accession was confiimed by the empeior, who, in order 
to testify the esteem in which he held his predecessor, sent his own 
elephant, Guj-goiw', with the Uielat ot investiture. Anuiad accom- 
panied Aningzeb in bis wars in the Dekhan, and on one occasion 
performed the important service of rescuing the ladies of the harem 
out of the enemy’s hands The emperor, in testimony of his 
gallantry, told him to name his leward , on which he requested he 
might be allowed to command the vanguaid instead of the rear- 
guard of the army Subsequently, he was distinguished in the 
siege and stoim of Beejapooi 

An unfortunate quarrel with Doorjun Sing, the chief vassal of 
Boondi, involved the Rao in trouble Making use of some impioper 
expression, the Rao resentfully replied, “ I know what to expect fioni 
“you;” which determined Dooijun to throw his allegiance to the 
dogs. He quitted the army, and aniving at his estates, aimed his 
kinsmen, and, by a coiqj-de-OTudn, possessed himself of Boondi On 
learning this, the emperor detached Anuiad with a force which 
expelled the reflractory Doorjun, whose estates were sequestrated. 
Previous to his expulsion, Dooijun drew the teeJea of succession on 
the forehead of his brother of Buhvun. Having settled the affairs 
of Boondi, the Rao was employed, in conjunction with Raja Bishen 
Sing of Ambdr, to settle the northern countries of the empme, 
governed by Shah Alum, as lieutenant of the king, and whose head- 
quarters were at Lahore, in the execution of which service he died 

Anurad left two sons, Boodh Sing and Jod Sing Boodli Sing 


* It is a fact worthy of notice, that the most intrepid of the Eajpoot pimcely 
cavaliers are of a very devout frame of mind. 

t Bheem Sing, who had the fief of Googore bestowed on him, had a son, 
Kishen Sing, who succeeded him, and was put to death by Arungz^b. Anuiad 
was the son of Kisheu. 
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succeeded to the honours and employments of his father. Soon 
after, Ai'ungzeb, who had fixed his residence at Arungabad, fell ill, 
and finding his end appioach, the nobles and officers of state, in 
apprehension of the event, requested him to name a successor. The 
dying emperor replied, that the succession was in the hands of God, 
with whose will and under whose decree he was desirous that his 
son Buhadoor Shah Alum should succeed ; but that he was appre- 
hensive that prince Azim would endeavoui by force of aims to seat 
himself on the throne * As the king said, so it happened , Azim 
Shah, being suppoited in his pretensions by the army of the Dekhan, 
prepared to dispute the empire with his elder brother, to whom he 
sent a formal defiance to decide them claims to empiie on the plains of 
Dholpoor Buhadoor Shah convened all the chiettains who favoured 
his cause, and explained his position. Amongst them was Eao Boodh, 
now entering on manhood, and he was at that moment m deep afllic- 
tion for the untimely loss of his brother, Jod Sing-(- When the king 
dcsiied him to repair to Boondi to perform the offices of mourning, 
and console his relations and kindred, Boodh Sing replied, “ It is not 
“ to Boondi my duty calls me, but to attend my sovereign in the field 
“ — to that of Dholpoor, renowned for many battles and oonseciated 
“ by the memoiy of the heroes who have fallen in the performance 
“ of their duty .” adding “ that there his heioic ancestor Chutter Sal 
" fell, whose fame he desired to emulate, and by the blessing of 
“ heaven, his arms should be crowned with victory to the empiie ” 

Shah Alum advanced from Lahore, and Azim, with his son Bedar 
Bukt, from the Dekhan ; and both armies met on the plains of 
Jajow, near Dholpoor. A more desperate conflict was never recorded 
in the many bloody pages of the history of India. Had it been a 
common contest for supremacy, to be decided by the Mooslem sup- 
porters of the rivals, it would have ended like similar ones, — a 
furious onset, terminated by a treacherous desertion. But here weie 
assembled the brave bands of Eajpootana, house opposed to house, 
and clan agamst clan The princes of Duttea and Kotah, who had 
long served with prince Azim, and were attached to him by favoure, 
forgot the injunctions of Arungzeb, and supported that prince’s 
pretensions against the lawful hem A powerful friendship united 
the chiefs of Boondi and Duttea, whose lives exhibited one scene of 
glorious triumph in aU the wars of the Dekhan In opposing the 
cause of Shah Alum, Ram Sing of Kotah was actuated by his ambi- 
tion to become the head of the Haras, and m anticipation of success 
had actually been invested with the honours of Boondi. With such 
stimulants on each side did the rival Haias meet face to face on the 
plains of Jajow, to decide at the same time the pretensions to empire, 
and what affected them more, those of their respective heads to 
superiority. Previous to the battle. Ram Sing sent a perfidious 


* It is useless to repeat that this is a literal translation from the records and 
journals of the Hara princes, who served the emperors 

+ This catastrophe will be related m the Peisoiial Narrative. 
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message to Rao Boodh, inviting him to desert the cause he espoused, 
and come over to Azim , to which he indignantly replied . “ That 
“ the field which Ins aiicestoi had illustrated by his death, was not 
“ tliat wheieon he would disgiace his memory by the desertion of his 
“ prince.” 

Boodh Sing was assigned a distinguished post, and by his conduct 
and couiage mainly contiibuted to the victory which placed Buha- 
door Shah without aiivalonthe throne The Rajpoots on either 
side sustained the chief shock of the battle, and the Haia prince of 
Kotah, and the noble Boondela, Dulput of Duttea, were both killed 
by cannon-shot, saciificed to the cause they espoused ; while the 
pietensions of Azim and his son Bedar Bukt, were extinguished 
with their lives 

For the signal services rendered on this important day, Boodh 
Sing was honoured with the title of Rao Raja, and was admitted to 
the intimate friendship of the emperor, which he continued to en joy 
until his death, when fresh contentions aiose, in which the grandsons 
of Arungzeb all perished Feroksere succeeded to the empiie, under 
whom the Syeds of Baira held supreme power, and ruined the 
empire by their exactions and tyranny. When they determined to 
depose the king, the Kara prince, faithful to his pledge, determined 
to release him, and in the attempt a bloody confiict ensued in the 
(cliowk) square, in which his uncle Jaet Sing, and many of his 
clansmen, were slain 

The rivalry which commenced between the houses of Kotah and 
Boondi, on the plains of Jajow, in which Ram Sing was slain, was 
maintained by his son and successor. Raja Bheem, who supported 
the party of the Syeds In the prosecution of his views and revenge, 
Baja Bheem so far lost sight of the national char-acter of the Rajpoot, 
as to compass his end by treachery, and beset his foe unawaies 
while exercising his horse in the Middn, outside the walls of the 
capital. His few retainers formed a circle round their chief, and 
gallantly defended him, though with gi’eat loss, until they reached a 
place of safety. Unable to aid the kmg, and beset by treachery, 
Rao Boodh was compelled to seek his own safety in flight * Ferok- 
sere was shortly after murdered, and the empire fell into complete 
disorder ; when the nobles and Rajas, feeling their insecurity under 
the bloody and rapacious domination of the Syeds, repaired to their 
several possessions f 

At this period, Raja Jey Sing of Amb&’ thought of dispossessmg 
Boodh Sing of Boondi. Rao Boodh Sing was at this time his 


* Fide Vol. I, p. 346, etxiassvm,, in which the Boondi Annals are corroborated 
by the Annals of M6war, and by an autograph letter of Raja Jey Sing of 
Amb6r, dated the I9th Falgoon, S. 1775 (AD. 1719). 

t These subjects being already discussed in Vol. I, would have had no 
place here, were it not iiecessaty to show how accurately the Boondi princes 
recorded events, and to rescue them from the charge of having no historical 
documents. 
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cuest, having accompanied him from com fc to Amh&-. The cause of 
the quarrel is thus related ; The Hai a piiiice was married to a sister 
of Jey Sing, she had been betrothed to the empeioi Biihadoor 
Shah, who, as one of the marks of his favour for the victory of 
Dholpoor, resigned his pretensions to the fan in favour of Rao Boodh. 
Unfortunately, she boie him no issue, and viewed with jealousy his 
two infant sons by another Rani, the daughter of Kala-Mdgh of 
Bevgoo, one of the sixteen chiefs of Me war During her lord’s 
absence, she feigned pregnancy, and having piocured an infant, 
piesented it as his lawful child Rao Boodh was made acquainted 
with the equivocal conduct of his queen, to the danger of his propel 
offspring, and took an opportunity to reveal her conduct to her 
biother. The lady, who was piesent, was instantly interiogated by 
her biother , but exasperated either at the suspicion of her honour, 
or the discovery of hei fraud, she snatched her brother’s dagger from 
his girdle, and ratmg him as “ the son of a tailor,”* would have slain 
him on the spot, had he not fled from her fuiy 

To revenge the insult thus put upon him, the Raja of Amber 
determined to expel Rao Boodh from Boondi, and offered the gadi 
to the chief of its feudatories, the lord of Indurgurh , but Deo Sing 
had the viriue to refuse the offer He then had recourse to the 
chieftain of Kuiwur, who could not resist the temptation This 
chief, Salim Sing, was guilty of a double bi each of trust, for he 
held the confidential office of governor of Tariaguih, the citadel 
commanding both the city and palace 

This famil}’' dispute was, however, merely the underplot of a 
deeply-cherished pohtical scheme of the pnnee of Amber, for the 
maintenance of his supremacy over the minor Rajas, to which his 
office of viceroy of Malwa, Ajm&, and Agra, gave full scope, and he 
skilfully availed himself of the results of the civil wars of the Moguls 
In the issue of Feroksere’s dethronement he saw the fruition of his 
schemes, and after a show of defending him, retired to his dominions 
to prosecute his views 

Amb&' was yet cii curoscribed in territory, and the consequence 
of its princes aiose out of their position as satraps of the empiie 
He therefoie determined to seize upon all the districts on his frontier 
within his grasp, and moreover to compel the services of the chief- 
tains who served under his banner as lieutenants of the king 

At this period, there were many allodial chieftains within the 
hounds of Amber ; as the Puchwana Chohans about Lalsont, Goomh, 
Neemrana, who owed neither service nor tribute to Jeipoor, but led 
their quotas as distinct digmtaries of the empue under the flag of 

* This lady was sister to Chumuiiji, elder brother to Jey Sing, and heir- 
apparent to the gfadi of Amb^r, who was put to death by Jey Sing To this 
murder the Rahtore bard alludes in the couplet given in their annals, Vol II, p 
105. “ Chumunji” is the title of the heirs-apparent of Ambdr I know not 
whether Chiimunu, which is merely a term ot endearment, may not be Beejy 
Sing, whose captivity we have related. See p. 334, 
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Amber Even their own stock, the confederated Shekhawuts, deemed 
themselves under no such obligation The Birgoojui’S of Rajore, the 
Jadoons of Biana, and many others, the vassalage of older days, 
weie in the same predicament Tliese, being in the decline of the 
empire unable to protect themselves, the more leadily agreed to hold 
their ancient allodial estates as fiefe of Ambdr, and to seive with 
the stipulated quota. But when Jey Sing’s views led him to hope 
he could in like manner bring the Haras to acknowledge his supre- 
macy, he evinced both ignoiance and presumption He therefore 
determined to dethrone Boodh Sing, and to make a Raja of his own 
choice, hold of him in chief. 

The Haia, who was then reposing on the rites of hospitality and 
family ties at Amber, gave Jey Sing a good opportunity to develope 
his views, which were first manifested to the Boondi prince by an 
obscure offer that he would make Amber his abode, and accept five 
hundred mpees daily lor his tiam His uncle, the brothei ol Jaet, 
who devoted himself to save his master at Agia, penetiated the 
infamous intentions of Jey Sing He wrote to Boondi, and com- 
manded that the Beygoo Rani should depart with her children to her 
father’s , and having given time lor this, he by stealth formed his 
clansmen outside the walls of AmbA’, and having warned his prince 
of his danger, they quitted the treacherous abode Raja Boodh, at 
the head of thiee hundred Haras, feaied nothing He made direct 
for his capital, but they were overtaken at Pancholas, on the mutual 
frontier, by the select army under the five principal chieftains of 
Amb4r The little band was enclosed, when a desperate encoiintei 
ensued, Rajpoot to Rajpoot Ever)' one of the five leaders of Ambei 
was slain, with a multitude of their vassals , and the cenotaphs of 
the lords of Eesurda, Sirwar, and Bhowai, still afford evidence ot 
Kara revenge The uncle of Boondi was slain, and the valiant band 
was so thinned, that it was deemed unwise to go to Boondi, and by 
the intiicacies of the Plateau they reached Beygoo in safety This 
dear-bought success enabled Jey Sing to execute his plan, and Duleel 
Sing, of Kurwur, espoused the daughter of Amber, and was invested 
with the title of Rao Raja of Boondi 

Taking advantage of the distress of the elder branch of his house. 
Raja Bheem of Kotah, now strictly allied with Ajit of Marwar and 
the Syeds, prosecuted the old feud for supenoiity, making the 
Chumbul the boundary, and seizing upon all the fiscal lands of 
Boondi east of this stream (excepting the Kotris), which ho attached 
to Kotah. 

Thus beset by enemies on all sides, Boodh Sing, after many fruit- 
less attempts to recover his patrimony, in which much Hara blood 
was uselessly shed, died in exile at Beygoo, leaving two sons, Omeda 
Sing and Deep Sing. 

The sons of Rao Boodh were soon driven even from the shelter of 
the maternal abode ; for, at the instigation of their enemy of Amber, 
the Rana sequestrated Beygoo. Pursued by this unmanly vengeance. 
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the brave youths collected a small band, and took refuge in the 
wilds of Puchail, whence they addressed Dooijun Sal, who had 
succeeded Raja Bheem at Kotah This prince had a heart to 
commiserate their misfoi tunes, find the magnanimity not only to 
lelieve them, but to aid them in the recovery of their patrimoii}’^ 


CHAPTER IV 

Eao OmJeda defeats the troops of Amhet — Conflict at Buhlana — Omeda defeated 
and obliged to fly — Death of llnnja, his steed — Tales refuge amidst i/ie 
ruins of the Chumbul —Eedeems his capital —Is again expelled from it . — 
Interview with the widow of hts father , she solicits aid from Uolcar to 
reinstate OmJeda. — The Amber Prince forced to acknowledge the claims o/ 
OmJeda. — He recovei s Boondi — Suicide of the Amher prince — First alienation 
of land to the Mahrattas — Madhd Sing of Amber asserts supremacy over 
Harouti — Origin of tiibutary demands thereon. — Zahm Sing. — Mahratia 
eno'oachments — Omeda’s revenge on the chief of Indurgurh , its cause and 
consequences. — OmJeda abdicates — Ceremony of YiigrAj, or abdication . — 
Installation of Ajit — Omeda becomes a pilgrim , his wanderings , cause of 
their interruption — A3it assassinates the Eana of Mewar — Memorable Sail 
imprecation — Awful death of AjU — Fulfilment of ancient prophecy. — Rao 
Bishen Sing succeeds — OmJeda’ s distrust of his gi andson , their reconciliation 
— Ortddds death — British at my retreats through Harouti, aided by Boondi 
— Alliance vnth the English — Benefits conferred on Boondi. — Bishen Sing 
dies of the Cholera Moi bus , foi bids the i ite of Sati. — His character 
constitutes the Author guardian of his son, the Rao Raja Ram Sing. 

Omeda was but thirteen years of age on the death of his house’s 
foe, the Raja of Amber, in S 1800 (AD 1744). As soon as the 
event was known to him, putting himself at the head of his 
clansmen, he attacked and earned Patun and Gainolli “ When it was 
“ heard that the son of Boodh Sing was awake, the ancient Haras 
“ flocked to his standard,” and Dooijun Sal of Kotab, rejoicing to see 
the real Hara blood thus displayed, nobly sent his aid. 

Esim Sing, who was now lord of Amber, pursuing his father’s 
pohey, determined that Kotah should bend to his supremacy as well 
as the elder branch of Boondi The defiance of his power avowed 
in the support of young Omeda brought his views into action, and 
Hotah was invested But the result does not belong to this part of 
our histoiy On the retieat from Kotah, Esuri sent a body of 
Nanukpuntfs to attack Omeda in his retreat at Bood (old) Lohari, 
amongst the Meenas, the aboriginal lords of these mountain-wilds, 
who had often seiwed the cause of the Haras, notwithstanding they 
had deprived them of their birthright The youthful valour and 
distress of young Omdda so gained their hearts, that five thousand 
bowmen assembled and desired to he led against his enemies With 
these auxiliaries, he anticipated his foes at Beechone, and while the 
nimble mountaineers plundered the camp, Omeda charged the 
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Jeipooi aimy swoixi in hand, and &laughtcied them without mercy, 
taking their kettle-dnune and standaids On the news of this defeat, 
another army of eighteen thousand men, under Nara 3 indas Khetri, 
was sent against Omeda But the aSair of Beeehorie confirmed the 
dispositions of the Haras . from all quarters they fiocked to the 
standard of the young prince, who deteraiined to risk everything 
in a general engagement The foe had reached Dublana On the 
eve of attack, young Omeda went to propitiate “ the lady of Sitoon,” 
the tutelary divinity of his race , and as he knelt before the altar of 
Asdp'&rnd (the fulfiller of hope), his eyes fallmg upon the turrets of 
Boondi, tlien held by a tiaitor, he swore to conquer or die 

Inspired with like sentiments, his brave clansmen formed around 
the oiange flag, the gift of J^angir to Rao Ruttun , and as they 
cleared the pass leading to Dublana, the foe was discovered 
marshalled to receive them In one of those compact masses, termed 
gole, with serried lances advanced, Omeda led his Haias to the 
charge Its physical and moral impiession was irresistible , and a 
vista was cut through the dense host opposed to them Again they 
formed , and again, in siiite of the showers of cannon-shot, the 
sword renewed its blows , but eveiy chaige was fatal to the biavest 
of Omdda’s men. In the first onset fell his maternal uncle, Pirthi 
Smg, Solanki, with the Mahiaja Muijad Sing of Motra, a valiant 
Hara, who fell just as he launched his cJiakra (discus) at the head of 
tlie Khetii commander of Amber PrAg Sing, chief of Sonin, a 
branch of the Thana fief, was also slain, with many of inferior note 
The steed of Omdda was struck by a cannon-ball, and the intestines 
protruded from the wound The intrepidity of the youthful hero, 
nobly seconded by his kin and clan, was unavailing , and the 
chieftains, feanng he would throw away a life the pieseivation of 
which they aU desiied, entreated he would abandon the contest , 
obsernng, “ that if he survived, Boondi must be theiis ; but if he 
“ was slain, theie was an end of all their hopes ” 

With grief he submitted , and as they gamed the Sowalli Pass, 
which leads to Indurguih, he dismounted to breathe his faitliful 
steed , and as he loosened the giidlis, it expired Omeda sat down 
and wept Hunja was woithy of such a maik of his esteem he 
was a steed of Irak, the gift of the king to his father, whom he had 
borne in many an encounter Nor was this natural ebullition of the 
young Hara a transient feeling . Hunja’s memoiy was held in vene- 
ration, and the first act of Omdda, when he recovered his thione, was 
to erect a statue to the steed who boie him so nobly on the daj'^ of 
Dublana It stands in the square (chouk) of the city, and leceives 
the reverence of each Hara, who links his histoiy with one of the 
brightest of their achievements, though obscured by momentaiy 
defeat * 

* 1 have made my salaam to the representative of Himija, and should have 
graced his neck with a chaplet on every military festival, had I dwelt among 
the Haras. 
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Omeda gained Indurgurh, which was close at hand, on foot , hut 
this traitor to the name ol Haia, who had acknowledged the supie- 
maey of Amber, not only refused his prince a hoise in his adversity, 
but warned him ofi‘ the domain, asking “ if he meant to be the ruin 
“ of Indurgurh as well as Boondi Disdaining to drink water 
within its bounds, the young prmce, stung by this perfidious mark 
of inhospitality, took the direction of Kurwain. Its chief made 
amends for the other’s churlishness he advanced to meet him, offered 
such aid as he had to give, and presented him with a horse. Dis- 
inissmg his faithful kinsmen to then.’ homes, and begging their swords 
when fortune might be kinder, he regained his old retreat, the ruined 
palace of Kampoora, amongst the ravines of the Chumbul. 

Doorjun Sal of Kotah, who had so bravely defended his capital 
against the pretensions to supremacy of Esuri Sing and his auxiliary, 
Appa Smdia, felt more interest than ever in the cause of Omdda. 
The Kotah prince’s councils were governed and his armies led by a 
Bhdt (bard), who, it may be inferred, was professionally inspired by 
the heroism of the young Hara to lend his sword as well as his muse 
towards reinstating him m the halls of his fathers Accordingly, all 
the strength of Kotah, led by the Bhit, was added to the kinsmen 
and fi lends of Omeda, and an attempt on Boondi was resolved. 
The city, whose walls were in a state of dilapidation from this con- 
tinual warfare, was taken without difficulty , and the assault of the 
citadel of Tairaguih had commenrad, when the heroic BhS^t received 
a fatal shot from a treacherous hand in his own party. His death 
was concealed, and a cloth thrown over his body The assailants 
pressed on , the usurper, alaimed, took to flight ; the ‘ lion’s hope’*" 
was fulfilled, and Omdda was seated on the throne of his fathers 

Duleel fled to his suzerain at Ambm-, whose disposable forces, 
under the famous Khetri KesoodAs, were immediately put in motion 
to re-expel the Hara Boondi was invested, and having had no time 
given to prepare for defence, Omeda was compelled to abandon the 
walls so nobly won, and " the flag of Dhoondar waved over the 
“ kkangraa (battlements) of Dewa-Bango ” And let the redeeming 
virtue of the usurper be recorded , who, when his suzerain of Amber 
desired to reinstate him on the gadi, refused " to bring a second 
“ time the stain of treason on his head, by which he bnd been 
“ disgraced in the opinion of mankind ” 

Omeda, once more a wanderer, alternately couiting the aid of 
Mewar and Marwar, never suspended his hostility to the usurper of 
his lights, but carried his incuinions, without intermission, into his 
paternal domains One of these led him to the village of Binodia : 
hither the Cutchwaha Eani, the widowed queen of his father, and 
the cause of all their miseries, had retired, disgusted with heiself 
and the world, and lamentmg, when too late, the ruin she had 
brought upon her husband, herself, and the family she had entered. 
Omeda paid her a visit, and the interview added fresh pangs to her 

* Omeda, ‘ hope Sinffh, ‘ a lion.’ 
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self-reproach. His sufferings, his heroism, brightened by adversity, 
originating with her nefaiious desiie to stifle his claims of primo- 
genituie by a spurious adoption, awakened sentiments of remorse, 
of sympathy, and soirow Determined to make some amends, she 
adopted the resolution of going to the Dekhan, to solicit aid for the 
son of Boodh Sing When she aiiived on the banks of the Nerbudda 
a pillar was pointed out to her on which was inscribed a prohibition 
to any of her race to cross this stream, which like the Indus was 
also styled attoc, or ‘ forbidden ’ Like a true Eajpootni, she broke 
the tablet in pieces, and threw it into the stream, observing with a 
Jesuitical casuistry, that theie was no longer any impediment, when 
no ordinance existed Having passed the Rubicon, she proceeded 
foithwith to the camp of Mulhar Rao Holcar The sister of Jey 
Sing, the most potent Hindu prmce of India, became a suppliant to 
this goatherd leader of a hoide ot plundeiers, nay, adopted him as 
her brother to effect the redemption of Boondi for the exiled Omeda. 

Mulhar, without the accident of noble birth, possessed the senti- 
ments which belong to it, and he piomised all she asked How far 
his compliance might be promoted by another call for his lance from 
the Rana of Mewar, in virtue of the marriage-settlement which 
pramised the succession of Amber to a prmcess of his house, the 
Boondi records do not tell : they refer only to the prospects of its 
own prince. But we may, without any reflection on the gallantry of 
Holcar, express a doubt how far he would have lent the aid of his 
horde to this sole object, had he not had in view the splendid bribe 
of sixty-four lacs from the Rana, to be paid when Esuri Sing should 
be removed, for his nephew Madlni Sing * 

Be this as it may, the Boondi chronicle states that the lady, instead 
of the temporary expedient of delivering Boondi, conducted the 
march of the Mahrattas direct on Jeipoor Circumstances favoured 
her designs The character of Esuri Sing had raised up enemies 
about his person, who seized the occasion to forward at once the 
views of Boondi and Mewar, whose princes had secretly gained them 
over to their views 

The Amb5r prince no sooner heard of the approach of the 
Mahinttas to his capital than he quitted it to offer them battle. 
But their strength had been misrepresented, nor was it till he 
reached the castle of Bhagroo that he was undeceived and sur- 
rounded. When too late, he saw that “ treason had done its worst,” 
and that the confidence he had placed in the successor of a minister 
whom he had murdei'ed, met its natural reward. The bard has 
transmitted in a sloca the cause of his overthrow : 

“ Jub-i, ck&ri Esward 
“ R&j earna cd ds 
“ Mimtn mootd mdnd 
“ Khetri Kesoodds.* 

“ Esuri forefeited all hopes of i-egality, when he slew that great 
“ minister Kesoodas.” 

* See Annals of M6war, Yol. I, p. 363. 
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The sons of this minister, named Hursae and Gursae, betrayed 
their prince to the “ Southron,” by a false return of their numbeis, 
and led him to the attack with means totally inadequate Resist- 
ance to a vast numerical superionty would have been madness . he 
retieated to the castle of this fief of Ambdr, wheie, after a siege of 
ten days, he was foiced not only to sign a deed for the suiiender of 
Boondi, and the renunciation of all claims to it lor himself and his 
descendants, but to put, in full acknowledgment of his lights, the 
tikdt on the forehead of Omeda With this deed, and accompanied 
by the contingent of Kotah, they pioceeded to Boondi , the tiaitor 
was expelled ; and while lejoieings were making to celebrate the 
installation of Omeda, the funereal pyie was lighted at Ambdr, to 
consume the mortal remains of his foe Raja Esuri could not 
survive his disgrace, and termmated his existence and hostility by 
poison, thereby facilitating the designs both of Boondi and Mewar 

Thus in S. 1805 (AD 1749) Omdda regained his patrimony, after 
fourteen years of exile, during which a traitoi had pressed the royal 
“ cushion” of Boondi But this contest deprived it of many of its 
ornaments, and, combined with other causes, at length reduced it 
almost to its intrinsic worth, “ a heap of cotton ” Mulhar Rao, the 
founder of the Holcar state, in virtue of his adoption as the brother 
of the widow-queen of Boodh Sing, had the title of mamoo, or uncle, 
to young Omeda But true to the maxims of his race, he did not 
take his buclder to protect the oppressed, at the impulse of those 
chivalrous notions so familiar to the Rajpoot, but deemed a portion 
of the Boondi territory a better incentive, and a more unequivocal 
proof of gratitude, than the titles of brother and uncle Accordingly, 
he demanded, and obtained by regular deed of surrender, the town 
and distiict of Patun on the left bank of the Chumbul * 

The sole equivalent (if such it could be termed) for these fourteen 
years of usuipatioii, where the fortifications covering the palace and 
town, now called Tan'agurh (the ‘ Star-fort’), built by Duleel Sing. 
Madhij Sing, who succeeded to the gadi of Jeipoor, followed up the 
designs commenced by Jey Sing, and which had cost his successor 
his life, to lender the smaller states of Central India dependent on 
Amber. For this Kotah had been besieged, and Omeda expelled, 
and as such pohcy could not be effected by their unassisted means, 
it only tended to the benefit of the auxiliaries, who soon became 
principals, to the prejudice and detriment of all. Madhd Sing, 
having obtained the castle of Rinthumbor, a pretext was afforded 

* As in those days when Mahratta spoliation commenced, a joint-stock purse 
w.is made for aU such acquisitions, so Patun was divided into shares, of which 
the Peshwa had one, and Smdia another , but the Peshwa’s share remained 
nominal, and the revenue was carried to account by Holcar for the services of 
the Poona state. In the general paoifacation of A.D 1817, this long lost and 
much chenshed distnct was once more incorporated with Boondi, to the 
unspeakable gratitude and joy of its pnnce and people. In effecting this tor 
the grandson of Omeda, the author secured for himself a gratification scarcely 
less than his 
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for these pretensions to supremacy From the time of its surrender 
by Rao Soorjun to Akber, the importance of this castle was 
established by its becoming the first sircar, or ‘ department,’ in the 
province of Ajmer, consisting of no less than “ eighty-three mohals,” 
or extensive fiefs, in which were comprehended not onlj’^ Boondi and 
Kotah, and all their dependencies, but the entire state of Seopooi , 
and all the petty fiefs south of the Bangunga, the aggregate of 
which now constitutes the state of Amber In fact, with the 
exception of Mahmoodabad in Bengal, Rmthumbor was the most 
extensive sircar of the empire In the decrepitude of the empii e, 
this castle was maintained by a veteian commander as long as 
funds and provisions lasted ; but these failing, in order to secuie it 
fi'om falling into the hands of the Mahrattas, and thus being lost for 
ever to the thione, he sought out a Rajpoot prince, to whom he 
might entrust it He applied to Boondi , but the Kara, dreading 
to compromise his fealty if unable to maintain it, refused the boon , 
and having no alternative, he resigned it to the piince oi Amber as 
a trust which he could no longer defend. 

Out of this circumstance alone originated the claims of Jeipoor to 
tribute from the Kotris, or fiefs in Harouti , claims without a shadow 
of justice , but the maintenance of which, foi the sake of the display 
of supremacy and paltiy annual relief, has nounshed half a century 
of irritation, which it is high time should cease * 

It was the assertion of this supremacy over Kotah as well as 
Boondi, which first brought into notice the most celebrated Rajpoot 
of modern times, Zahm Sing of Kotah. Rao Doorjun Sal, who then 
ruled that state, had too much of the liara blood to endure such 
pietensions as the casual possession of Rmthumbor conferred upon 
his brother prince of Amber, who considered that, as the late 
lieutenant of the king, he had a right to transfer his powers to 
himself The battle of Butwario, m S 1817 (AD 1761), tor ever 
extinguished these pretensions, on which occasion Zalim Sing, then 
scarcely of age, mainly contributed to secure the independence of the 
state he was ultimately destined to govern But this exploit belongs 
to the annals of Kotah, and would not have been here alluded to. 


* The imiversal arbitrator, Zahm Smg of Kotah, having undertaken to 
satisfy them, and save them Irom the annual visitations of the Jeipoor troops, 
withdrew the proper allegiance of Indurgurh, Bulwun, and Anterdeh to him- 
self. The British government, in ignorance of these histoncal facts, and not 
desirous to disturb the existing state of things, were averse to hear the Boondi 
claims for the restoration of her proper authority over these her chief vassals. 
With all his gratitude for the restoration of his pohtical existence, the biave 
and good Bishen Sing could not suppress a sigh when the author said, that 
Lord Hastings refused to go into the question of the Koti^, who had thus 
transferred their allegiance to Zahm Smg of Kotah In their usual metaphorical 
style, he said, with great emphasis and sorrow, “ My wings remain broken ” 
It would be a matter of no difficulty to negotiate the claims of Jeipoor, and 
cause the regent of Kotah to forego his interposition, which would be attended 
with no loss of any kind to him, but would afioid unspeakable benefit and 
piide to Boondi, wluch has well deserved the boon at our handb. 
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except to remark, that had the Boondi army joined Kotah in this 
common cause, they would have redeemed its fiefs from the tribute 
they are still compelled to pay to Jeipoor 

Omeda’s active mind was engrossed with the restoration of the 
piospeiity which the unexampled vicissitudes of the last fifteen 
years had undermined ; but he felt his spirit cramped and his ener- 
gies contracted by the dominant influence and avaiice of the insati- 
able Mahrattas, through whose means he recovered his capital ; still 
there was as yet no fixed principle of government recogmzed, and 
the Rajpoots, who witnessed their periodical visitations like flights 
of locusts over their plains, hoped that this scourge would be equally 
transitory Under this great and pernicious eiior, all the Rajpoot 
states continued to mix these mterlopers in their national disputes, 
which none had more cause to repent than the Haias of Boondi 
But the hold which the Mahrattas retained upon the lands of 
“ Ddwa-Bango” would never have acquired such tenacity, had the 
bold arm and sage mind of Omeda continued to guide the vessel of 
the state thioughout the lengthened period of his natural existence . 
his piemature political decease adds another example to the truth, 
that patriarchal, and indeed all governments, are impeifect where 
the laws are not supreme 

An act of revenge stained the reputation of Omeda, naturally 
virtuous, and but tor which deed we should have to paint him as 
one of the bravest, wisest, and most faultless chaiactera which 
Rajpoot history has recorded. Eight years had elapsed since the 
recovery of his dominions, and we have a right to infer that his 
wrongs and their authors had been forgotten, or rather forgiven, foi 
human nature can scarcely foiget so treacherous an act as that of 
his vassal of Indurgurh, on the defeat of Dublana. As so long a 
time had passed since the restoration without the penalty of his 
treason being exacted, it might have been concluded that the natural 
generosity of this high-minded prince had co-operated with a wise 
policy, in passing over the wrong without foregoing his right to 
avenge it The degenerate Rajpoot, who could at such a moment 
witness the necessities of his prince and refuse to relieve them, could 
never reflect on that hour without self-abhorrence ; but his spirit 
was too base to ofier reparation by a future life of duty , he cursed 
the magnanimity of the man he had injured ; hated him for his very 
foibearance, and aggravated the part he had acted by fresh injuries, 
and on a point too delicate to adimt of being overlooked Omeda 
had " sent the coco-nut,” the symbol of matrimonial alliance, to Madhii 
Sing, in the name of his sister. It was received in a full assembly 
of all the nobles of the court, and with the respect due to one of the 
most illustrious races of Rajpootana Deo Smg of Indurgurh was at 
that time on a visit at Jeipoor, and the compliment was paid him by 
the Raja of asking " what fame said of the daughter of Boodh Sing 
It is not impossible that he might have sought this opportunity of 
further betraying his prince , for his reply was an insulting inuendo, 
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leading to doubts as to the puiity of her blood That it was grossly 
false, was soon proved by the solicitation of her hand by Raja Beejy 
Sing of Maiwar " The coeo-nut was returned to Boondi,” — ^an 
insult never to be foi given by a, Rajpoot. 

In S 1813 (A.D 1757), Omeda went to pay his devotions at the 
shiine of Beejaseni Mata ('the mother of victoiy’), near Kurwui. 
Being in the vicinity of Induigurh, he invited ite chief to join the 
assembled vassals with then- families , and though dissuaded, Deo 
Sing obeyed, accompanied by his son and grandson All were cut 
off at one fell swoop, and tlie Ime of tlie tiaitor was extinct . as if 
the an of heaven should not be contiuninated by the smoke of then 
ashes, Omeda commanded that the body of the calumnious traitor 
and his issue should be tin own into the lake His fief of Induigurh 
was given to his brothei, between whom and the piesciit incumbent 
four geneiationa have passed aAvay 

Fifteen years elapsed, during which the continual scenes of dis- 
order around hnn furnished ample occupation for his thoughts Yet, 
in the midst of all, would intiudc the lemembiance of this single 
act, in which he had usurped the poweis of Him, to whom alone it 
belongs to execute vengeance Though no voice was lifted up 
against the deed, though he had a moial conviction that a traitor’s 
death was the due of Deo Sing, his soul, geneious as it was biave, 
levolted at the crime, howevei sanctified by custom,* which con- 
founds the innocent with the guilty To appease his conscience, ho 
determined to abdicate the thione, and pass the lest of his days in 
penitential rites, and tiaveismg, in the pilgiim’s gaib, the \ast 
regions of India, to visit the sacied shrines of Ins Ihith 
In S 1827 (AD 1771 ), the imposing ceiemony of “joogiaj,” which 
teiminated the political existence of Omeda, was peifoimed An 
image of the prince was made, and a pyie was erected, on which it 
was consumed The han and whiskeis of Ajit, his successoi, were 
taken off, and ofiered to the manes , lamentation and wailing wei e 
lieaid in the and the twelve days otmuiiim, or ‘ mouinmg,’ 

were passed as if Omeda was really deceased, on the expiiation of 
which, the installation of his successor took place, when Ajit Sing 
was proclaimed prince of the Haras of Boondi 

The abdicated Omeda, with the title of Sri-ji (by which alone he 
was henceforth known), retired to that holy spot in the valley 
sanctified by the mnaculous cure of the fiist " lord of the Pathai,”J 
and which was named after one of the fountains of the Ganges, 
Kedarnath To this spot, hallowed by a multitude of associations, 
the wai-like pilgiim brought 

“ The fruit and flower of many a province,” 
and had the gratification to find these exotics, whether the hardy 

* The laws of revenge are dreadfully absolute had the sons oi Deo 8mg 
survived, the feud upon their hege lord would have been entailed with their 
estate. It is a nice point for a subject to balance between hdelity to his pnnee, 
and a father’s feud, baup ca hh 

t The queens’ apartments X See page 422. 
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offspring of tlio snow-clad Himalaya, or the verge of ocean in the 
tiopic, fructify and flourish amidst the rocks of his native abode It 
is curious even to him who is ignorant of the moral vicissitudes which 
produced it, to see the pine of Thibet, the cane of Malacca, and other 
exotics, planted by the hand of the piincely ascetic, flourishing 
around hio hermitage, in spite of the intense heats of this lock-bound 
abode. 

When OmMa resigned the sceptre of the Haras, it was from the 
conviction that a life of meditation alone could yield the consolation, 
and obtain the forgiveness which he found necessary to his repose 
But in assuming the pilgiim’s staff, he did not lay aside any feeling 
becoming his rank or his biith Theic was no pusillanimous prostiation 
of intellect , no puling weakness of bigotted sentiment, but the same 
lofty mind which redeemed his birthright, accompanied him where- 
evei he bent his steps to seek knowledge in the society of devout 
and holy men He had lead m the annals of his own and of other 
states, that “ the trappings of royalty were snares to peidition, and 
“ that happy was the man who m time threw them aside and made his 
“ peace with heaven.” But in obeying, at once, the dictites of con- 
science and of custom, he felt his mind too much alive to the 
wonders ot creation, to bury himself in the fane of Kanya, or the 
sacied baths on tlie Ganges , and he determined to see aU those holy 
places commemorated in the ancient epics of his nation, and the 
never-ending theme of the wandering devotee In this determination 
he was, peihaps, somewhat influenced by that love of adventure in 
which he had been nuriured, and it was a balm to his mind when he 
found that arms and religion were not only compatible, but that his 
pious resolution to force a way through the difficulties which beset 
the pilgrim’s path, enhanced the merit of his devotion Accordingly, 
the royal ascetic went forth on his pilgrimage, not habited in the 
heimit’s garb, but armed at all points Even in this there was 
penance, not ostentation, and he caiTied or buckled on his person 
one of every species of offensive or defensive weapons then in use a 
load which would oppress any two Eajpoots in these degenerate 
times He wore a quilted tunic, which would resist a sabre-cut, 
besides a matchlock, a lance, a sword, a dagger, and their appur- 
tenances of Imives, pouches, and pnming-hom, he had a battle-axe, a 
javelin, a tomahawk, a discus, bow and quiver of arrows ; and it is 
affirmed that such was his muscular power, even when threescore 
and ten years had blanched his beard in wandering to and fro thus 
accoutred, that he could place the whole of this panoply within his 
shield, and with one arm not only raise it, but hold it for some 
seconds extended. 

With a small escort of his gallant clansmen, during a long series 
of years he traversed every region, from the glacial fountains of the 
Ganges to the southern promontoiy of Bamaiser , and from the 
hot-weUs of Seeta in Airacan, and the Moloch of Orissa, to the 
shrine of the Hindu Apollo at “ the world’s end.” Within these 
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limits of Hinduism, Omdda saw every place of holy resort, of 
curiosity, oi of learmng , and whenever he re-visited his paternal 
domains, his return was greeted not only by his own tribe, but by 
every prince and Rajpoot of Rajwarra, who deemed his abode 
hallowed if the princely pilgrim halted there on his route. He was 
regarded as an oracle, while the treasures of knowledge which hi.s 
observation had accumulated, caused his conversation to be courted 
and every word to be recorded The admiration paid to him while 
living cannot be better ascertained than by the reverence manifested 
by every Kara to his memory To them his word was a law, and 
every relic of him continues to bo held m veneration Almost his 
last j'ourney was to the extremity of his nation, the temples at the 
Delta of the Indus, and the shnno of the Hindu Cybele, the terrific 
Agm-devI of Hinglaz, on the shores of Mekran, even beyond the 
Rubicon of the Hindus As he returned by Dwarica, he was beset 
by a band of Kabas, a plundeimg lace infesting these i egions But 
the veteran, uniting the arm of flesh to that of faith, valiantly 
defended himself, and gained a complete victoiy, making prisoner 
their leader, who, as tlie puce of Ins ransom, took an oath never 
again to molest the pilgrims to Dwarica. 

The warlike pilgrimage of Omeda had been intemiptcd by a 
tragical occunenee, which occasioned the death of his son, and 
compelled him to abide for a time at the seat of government to 
superintend the education of his grand-ohild This eventful catas- 
trophe, interwoven in the border histoiy of Mewar and Haiouti, is 
well worthy of naiTation, as illustrative of mannei's and belief, and 
fulfilled a prophecy pronounced centuries before by the dying Sati 
of Bumaoda, that " the Rao and the Ran should novel meet at the 
“ Ahaira (or spring hunt) without death ensuing” What we are 
about to relate was the fbuith repetition of this spoit with the like 
fatal result 

The hamlet of Bilaita, which pi oduced but a few good mangoes, 
and for its population a few Meenas, was the ostensible cause of 
dispute The chief of Boondi, either deeming it within his temtory, 
or desiring to consider it so, threw up a fortification, in which he 
placed a garrison to overawe the freebooters, who were instigated by 
the discontented chiefs of Mewai’ to represent this as an lufiinge- 
ment of their prince’s lights Accordingly, the Rana marched with 
all his chieftains, and a mercenary band of Smdies, to the disputed 
point, whence he invited the Boondi prince, Ajit, to his camp He 
came, and the Rana was so pleased with his manneis and conduct, 
tliat Bilaita and its mango giove were totally forgotten Spring 
was at hand , the joyous month of Phalgun, when it was necessary 
to open the year with a sacrifice of the boar to Gouri (See Vol 1, 
p 489.) The young Hara, in letuim loi the courtesies of the Rana, 
invited him to open the Ahaira, within the rv/mnas or preserves of 
Boondi The invitation was accepted , the prince of the Seesodias, 
according to usage, distributed the green turbans and scarfs, and on 
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the appointed day, with a brilhant cavalcade, repaired to the heights 
of Nandta 

The abdicated Eao, who had lately returned from Budrinath, no 
sooner heard of the projected hunt, than he despatched a special 
messenger to remind his son of the anathema of the Sobti The 
impetuous Ajit leplied that it was impossible to lecall his invitation 
on such pusillammous grounds The mornmg came, and the Kana, 
filled with sentiments of friendship for the young Rao, rode with 
him to the field But the preceding evening, the minister of Mdwar 
had waited on the Rao, and in language the most insulting told him 
to sill lender Bilaita, or he would send a body of Sindies to place him 
in restraint, and he was vile enough to insinuate that he was merely 
the organ of his prince’s commands This rankled in the mind of 
the Rao throughout the day , and when the sport was over, and he 
had the Rana’s leave to depart, a sudden idea passed acioss his mind 
of the intended degi'adatioii, and an mcipient resolution to anticipate 
this disgrace induced him to retmn The Rana, unconscious of any 
offence, received his young friend with a smile, repeated his 
permission to retire, and observed that they should soon meet again 
Irresolute, and overcome by this affable behaviour, his half-foi-med 
intent was abandoned, and again he bowed and withdrew But 
scarcely had he gone a few paces, when, as if ashamed of himself, he 
summoned up the powera of levenge, and rushed, spear in hand, 
upon his victim With such unerring foice did he ply it, that the 
head of the lance, after passing through the Rana, was transfixed in 
the neck of his steed The wounded pnnce had merely time to 
exclaim, as he regarded the assassin on whom he had lavished his 
fiiendship, “ Oh, Kara ' what have you done when the Indurgurh 
chief finished the treacheiy with his sword The Hara Rao, as if 
glorying in the act, carried off the chuthur-cJidngi, ‘ the golden sun 
in the sable disk,’ the regal insignia of Mewar, which he lodged in 
the palace of Boondi The abdicated Omeda, whose gratified 
revenge had led to a life of repentance, was horior-strack at this 
fresh atrocity in his house he ciied “ shame on the deed nor would 
he henceforth look on the face of his son 

A highly dramatic efiect is thiown around the last worldly 
honours paid to the muidered king of Mewar; and although his fate 
has been elsewhere described, it may be pioper to record it from the 
chronicle of Ins foeman 

The Rana and the Boondi pnnce had mariied two sisters, 
daughters of the pnnce of Kishengurli, so that there were ties of 
connexion to induce the Rana to reject all suspicion of dangei, 
though he had been warned by his wife to beware of his brother- 
in-law The ancient feud had been balanced in the mutual death of 
the last two piinces, and no motive for enmity existed On the day 
pievious to this disastious event, the Mdwar minister had given a 
least, of which the princes and their nobles had partaken, when all 
was harmony and friendship , but the sequel to the deed strongly 
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coiToborates the opinion that it was instigated by the nobles of 
Mewar, m hatred oi their tyiannical prince; and other hints weie 
not wanting in addition to the indignant thieats of the minister to 
kindle the ieehng of levenge. At the moment the blow was struck, 
a simple mace-beaj er alone had the fidelity to defend his master, 
not a chief was at hand eithci to intercept the stroke, or puisne the 
assassin , on the eontraiy, no sooner was the deed consummated, 
than tlie whole chivahy of Mewai, as if panic-stiuck and attacked 
by a host, took to flight, abandoning theii camp and the dead body 
of their master 

A single concubine icmained to peifom the last rites to her loid 
She commanded a costly pyre to be raised, and prepared to become 
his companion to a woild unknown With the murdered corpse in 
her arms, she reared her form from the pile, and as the toich was 
applied, she pronounced a cuise on his inurdcicr, invoking the tree 
under whose shade it was laiscd to attest the piophecy, “that, if a 
“ selfish treachery alone pioinpted the deed, witliin two months the 
“ assassin might be an example to mankind , but if it s])inng from 
" a noble revenge ol any ancient feud, she absolved him fiom the 
" euise . a bianch of the tree lell in token of assent, and the ashes 
“ ot the Rana and the Saii whitened the plain of Bilaita ” 

Within the two months, tlie prophetic anathema was fulfilled ; 
the Rao of the Haras was a coipse, exliibiting an awful example of 
divine vengeance “the flesh di-opped from his bones, and he 
“ expired, an object of loathing and of misciy ” Hitheito these feuds 
had been balanced by the lex tahoniv, or its substitutes, but this 
last remains unappeased, stiengthening the belief that it was 
prompted fi om Mdwar 

Bishen Sing, the sole oflspung of Aji't, and wiio succeeded to the 
gcuM, was then an infant, and it became a matter of necessity that 
Sri-ji should watch his inteiests Having arranged the affairs of the 
infant Rao, and placed an intelligent Dhabha4 (foster-brother) at the 
head of the government, he recommenced his peregrinations, being 
often absent four years at a time, until within a few yeais of his 
death, when the feebleness of age confined bun to his hermitage of 
Kedai’natb 

It affords an additional instance of Rajpoot instability of character, 
or rather of the imperfection of their government, that, m his old 
age, when a life of austerity had confirmed a renunciation winch 
reflection had prompted, the venerable warnor became an object of 
distrust to his grand-child Miscreants, who dreaded to see wisdom 
near the throne, had the audacity to add insult to a proluhition of 
Sri-ji’s return to Boondi, commanding him “ to eat sweetmeats and 
“teU his heads at Benares.” The messenger, who found him 
advanced as far as Jfya-sheher, delivered the mandate, adding that 
his ashes should not mingle with bis fathers.’ But such was the 
estimation in which he was held, and the sanctity he had acquired 
fiom these pilgrimages, that the sentence was no sooner known than 
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the neighbounng princes became suitors for liis society Tlie hei’Oism 
of his youth, the dignified piety of his age, inspned the kindred 
mind of Pertap Sing of Amber with very difierent feelings from 
those of his own tribe He addressed Sii-ji as a son and a seiwant, 
requesting peraiission to ‘ dv/rsim-kar’ (worship him), and convey 
him to his capital Such was the courtesy of the flower of the 
Cutchwahas ' Sii-ji declined this mark of homage, but accepted the 
invitation He was received with honour, and so stiongly did the 
gallant and virtuous Pertap feel the indignity put upon the abdicated 
piince, that he told him, if “ any remnant ot worldly association yet 
“ luiked within him,” he would m person, at the head of all the 
troops ot Amber, place him on the throne both of Boondi and Kotah 
Sii-ji’s reply was consistent with his magnanimity “ They aie both 
“ mine alieady, — on the one is my nephew, on the other my grand- 
“ child ” On this occasion, Zalim Sing of Kotah appeared on the 
scene as mediator , he repaired to Boondi, and exposed the futility 
of Bishen Sing’s apprehensions; and armed with full powers of 
leconciliation, sent Lalaji Pundit to escort the old Eao to his capital. 
The meeting was such as might have been expected, between a 
precipitate youth tutoied by aitful knaves, and the venerable chief 
who had renounced every mundane feeling but affection for his 
offspring It diew tears fiom all eyes • “ My child,” said the pilgiim- 
waiiioi, presenting his sword, "take this, apply it yourself if you 
" thmk I can have any bad intentions towards you ; but let not the 
“ base defame me ” The young Rao wept aloud as he entreated 
forgiveness , and the Pundit and Zalim Sing had the satisfaction of 
seeing the intentions of the sycophants, who surrounded the mmor 
piince, defeated Sri-ji refused, however, to enter the halls of 
Boondi duiing the remainder of his life, which ended about eight 
years after this event, when his gi-and-child entreated " he would 
“ close his eyes within the walls of his fathers ” A remnant of that 
feeling inseparable from humanity made the dying Omdda offer no 
objection, and he was removed in a sook’hpdl (litter) to the palace, 
where he that night breathed his last Thus, in S 1860 (AD 1804), 
Omeda Sing closed a vaned and chequered life; the sun of his 
morning rose amidst clouds of adversity, soon to burst forth in a 
iddiant prosperity , but scarcely had it attained its meridian glorv 
eie crime dimmed its splendour, and it descended in solitude and 
sorrow. 

Sixty years had passed over his head, since Omeda, when only 
thirteen years of age, put himself at the head of his Haras, and 
cariied Patun and Gainolli. His memory is venerated in Harouti, 
and but for the stam which the gratification of his revenge has left 
upon his fame, he would have been the model of a Rajpoot prince. 
But let us not apply the European standard of abstract virtue to 
these princes, who have so few checks and so many incentives to 
crime, and whose good acts deserve the more applause from an 
appalling honhar (predestination) counteiacting moral lespon- 
sibihty. 
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The penocl of Sn-ji’s death was an important era in the histoiy 
of the Haras It was at this time that a Biitish army, under the 
unfortunate Monson, for the fii'st time appeared in these regions, 
avowedly for the pui-pose of putting down Holcar, the great foe of 
the Rajpoots, but especially of Boondi Whether the aged chief 
was yet alive and counselled this pohcy, which has since been grate- 
fully repaid by Biitain, we are not aware; but whatever has been 
done for Boondi, has fallen short of the chivalrous deserts of its 
prince It was not on the advance of our aimy, when its ensigns 
were waving in anticipation of success, but on its humiliating flight, 
that a safe passage was not only cheerfully granted, but aided to the 
utmost of the Raja’s means, and with an almost culpable disregard 
of his own welfare and interests It was, indeed, visited with retii- 
bution, which we httle knew, or, in the pusillanimous policy of that 
day, little heeded Suffice it to say, that, m 1817, Avhen we called 
upon the Rajpoots to arm and coalesce with us in the putting down 
of rapine, Boondi was one of the foremost to join the alliance Well 
she might be ; for the Mahratta flag waved in unison with her own 
within the walls of the capital, while the revenues collected scarcely 
aflbrded the means of peisonal protection to its prince. Much oi 
this was owing to our abandonment of the Rao in 1804 Through- 
out the contest of 1817, Boondi had no will but ouis; its prince and 
dependents were in arms ready to execute our behest , and when 
victory crowned our efforts m every quarter, on the subsequent 
pacification, the Rao Raja Bishen Sing was not forgotten The 
districts held by Holcar, some of which hed been alienated for half 
a century, and which had become ours by right of conquest, wei o 
restored to Boondi without a qualification , while, at the same time, 
we negotiated the surrender to him of the districts held by Sindia, 
on his paying, through us, an annual sum calculated on the average 
of the last ten years’ depreciated revenue The intense gratitude 
felt by the Raja was expressed in a few foicible words “ I am not a 
“ man of protestation , but ray head is yours whenever you require 
“ it ” This was not an unmeaning phrase of compliment , he would 
have sacrificed his life, and that of eveiy Haia who " ate his salt,” 
had we made experiment of his fidelity Still, immense as were the 
benefits showered upon Boondi, and with which her prince was 
deeply penetrated, there was a drawback The old Machiavel of 
Kotah had been before him in signing himself “fidd^ Sirkar Inr/rez” 
(the slave of the English government), and had contiived to get 
Indurgurh, Bulwun, Anterdeh, and Khatolli, the chief feudatoiies of 
Boondi, under his protection 

The frank and brave Rao Raja could not help deeply regretting 
an arrangement, which, as he emphatically said, was “ clipping his 
“ wings.” The disposition is a bad one, and both justice and politi- 
cal expediency enjoin a revision of it, and the bunging about a 
compromise which would restore the integrity of the most interesting 
and deserving little state in India * Well has it repaid the anxious 

* The author had the distinguished happiness of concluding the treaty with 
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care we manifested for its interests , for while every other princi- 
pality has, by some means oi other, caused uneasiness or trouble to 
the protecting power, Boondi has silently advanced to comparative 
prosperity, happy in her independence, and interfering with no one 
The Rao Raja survived the restoiation of his independence only four 
short years, when he was carried off by that scourge the cholera 
morhus In his extremity, writhing under a disease which unmans 
the strongest frame and mind, he was cool and composed He 
interdicted his wives from following him to the pyre, and bequeath- 
ing his son and successor to the guardianship of the representative 
of the British government, breathed his last in the prime of life 

The chaiacter of Bishen Sing may be summed up in a few words. 
He was an honest man, and every inch a Rajpoot Under an 
unpolished exterior, he concealed an excellent heart and an energetic 
soul , he was by no means deficient in understanding, and possessed 
a thorough knowledge of his own mterests When the Mahrattas 
giadually cui tailed his revenues, and circumscribed his power and 
comforts, he seemed to delight in shewing how easily he could 
dispense with unessential enjoyments , and found in the pleasures of 
the chase, the only stimulus befitting a Rajpoot He would bivouac 
for days in the lion’s lair, nor quit the scene until he had circum- 
vented the forest’s king, the only prey he deemed worthy of his skill 
He had slam upwards of one hundred lions with his own hand, 
besides many tigers, and botai-s innumerable had been victims to his 
lance In this noble pastime, not exempt fioin danger, and pleasur- 
able in proportion to the toil, he had a limb broken, which cnppled 
him for hfe, and shortened his stature, previously below the common 
standard But when he mounted his steed and waved Ins lance 
over his head, there was a masculine vigour and dignity which at 
once evinced that Bishen Sing, had we c^led upon him, would have 
wielded his weapon as worthily in our cause as did his glorious 
ancestors for Jehangir or Shah Allum He was somewhat despotic 
in his own little empire, knowing that fear is a necessary incentive 
to respect in the governed, more especially amongst the civil servants 
of his government, and, if the Court Journal oi Boondi may be 
credited, his audiences with his chancellor of the exchequer, who 
was his premier, must have been amusing to those in the ante-chamber. 
The Raja had a reserved fund, to which the minister was required 
to add a hundred rupees daily , and whatever plea he might advance 
for the neglect of other duties, on this point none would be listened 


Boondi in February 1818 . His previous knowledge of her deserts was not 
disadvantageous to her mterests, and he assumed the responsibility of con- 
cluding it upon the genet al prvncvpUs which were to regulate our future pohcy 
as determined in the commencement of the war , and setting aside the views 
which trenched upon these in our subsequent negotiations These general 
principles laid it down as a svne qua ivon that the Mahrattas should not have a 
foot of land in Rajpootana west of the Chumbul .and he closed the door to 
recantation by sealing the re-uiiion in perpetuity to Boondi, of Patun and all 
land so situated 
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to, or the appeal to Indmjeet was threatened “ The conqueror of 
" Indra” was no supenor divinity, but a shoe of super-human size 
suspended from a peg, where a more classic prince would have 
exhibited his rod oi empire But he reserved this for his Barons, 
and the shoe, thus misnamed, was the humihating corrective for an 
offending mmister. 

At Boondi, as at all these patiiarchal principalities, the chief agents 
of power are few They are four in number, namely — 1, The 
Dewan, or Moosaheb , 2, The Foujdar, or KiUedar , 3, The Buckshee ; 
4, The Rassala, or Comptroller of Accounts 

This little state became so connected with the imperial court, that, 
like Jeipoor, the piinces adopted several of its customs. The 
Purdhan, or premier, was entitled Deivdn a.nd Moosaheb, and he 
had the entire management of the teiritory and finances The 
Foujdar oi KiUedar is the govemoi of the castle, the Maire cle 
Palais, who at Boondi is never a Rajpoot, but some Dhahhae or 
foster-bi other, identified with the family, who likewise heads the 
feudal quotas or the mercenaiies, and has lands assigned for their 
support The Buclcshee controls generally all accounts , the Rassala 
those of the household expenditure The late prince’s management 
of his revenue was extraordinary Instead of the suiplus being 
lodged 111 the treasury, it centeied m a mercantile concern conducted 
by the Prime Minister, in the piofits of which the Raja shared. 
But while he exhibited but fifteen per cent, gain in the balance-sheet, 
it was stated at thirty Fiom this profit the troops and dependents 
of the court weie paid, chiefly in goods and grain, and at such a rate 
as he chose to fix * Their necessities, and then prince being j'oint 
paitner in the firm, made complaint useless , but the system entailed 
upon the premier univereal execration 

Bishen Sing left two legitimate sons ; the Rao Raja Ram Sing, 
then eleven years of age, who was installed m August 1821 ; and 
the Mahraja Gopal Sing, a few months younger Both were most 
promising youths, especially the Raja He inhciited his father’s 
passion for the chase, and even at this tender age icceived from the 
noblest their nuzzuis and congratulations on the first wild game he 
slew Hitheito his pigmy swoid had been proved only on kids or 
lambs. His mother, the queen-regent, is a piincess of Kishengurh, 
amiable, able, and devoted to hei son It is ardently hoped that this 
most interesting state and family will rise to their ancient prosperity, 
under the generous auspices of the government which rescued it 
from rum In return, we may leckon on a devotion to which our 
power IS yet a stranger — strong hands and grateful hearts, which 
wiU court death in oui behalf with the same indomitable spirit that 
has been exemplified in days gone by. Our wishes are for the 
prosperity of the Haras ! 

* The truck astern, called puma, is well known m Bajpoutana. 

t And from the Author with the rest, whose nephew he was by courte^ and 
adoption. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Sepctvatwn of KoUth froyti RoondX — T1i£ Koteah Rhtls — Modhu Siiu/, Jiyst 
Prince of Kotah — Its division into fiefs. — The Madhani. — Raja Mokund — 
Instance of devotion —He IS slain with four Irothm—Jnqgut Sing—Pmm 
Sing —Is deposed.— Kishore Sing —Is slam at Arcdt —Law qfpnmogeniture 
set aside, — Ram Sing — Is slam at Jajow — Rheem, Sing, — Ghiiker-Sin, king 
of the BhUs — His power is annihilated by Raja Bheem.—Omvt tribe . — 
Origin of the claims of Kotah thereon. — Raja Bheem attacks Niram-ool- 
Moolk, and is slam, — Ghai aeter of Raja Bheem — His enmity to Boondi — 
Anecdote. — Title of Media Rao bestowed on Raja Bheem — Rao Arjoon — 
Civil eontesi for succession. — Siam Sing slain. — Maharao DoorjnnSal — First 
irrujotion of the Mahi atlas. — League against Kotah, which JS besieged — 
Defended by llvnimvX Sing Jhala —Zalini Sing born —Siege raued — Kotafi 
becomes tiibutary to the Mahrattas. — Death of Doorjnn Sal — His character. 
— His hunting e.vpedi turns — Hu queens — Bravery of the Jheda chief — Order 
qf succession restoied, — Maharao Ajit — Rafi Chutter Sal — Madlid Sing of 
Amhir claims supiemacy over the Hara pnnees, and invades Harouti — 
Battle of Biitwanv — Zedm Sing Jhala — The Haras gain a victory — Flight 
of the AmliSr army, and capture of the “five-coloured banner.’’ — Tributary 
claims on Kotedi renounced — Death of Chutter Sal 

The early hi&toiy of tire Haras of Kotah belongs to Boondi, of 
■which they were a junior branch. The separation took place when 
Shah Jehan was empeior of India, who bestowed Kotah and its 
dependencies on Madhu Sing, the second son of Rao Ruttun, for his 
distinguished gallantly in the battle of Boorlianpoor. 

Madhu Sing was born inS 1621 (AD 1565) At the early age 
of fourteen, he displayed that daaung intrepidity -which gave him the 
title of Raja, and Kotah with its three liundred and sixty townships 
(then the chief lief of Boondi, and yielding two lacs of lent), inde- 
pendent of his father 

It has ah-eady been related, that the conquest of this tract was 
made from the Koteah BhUs of the Oojla, the ‘ unmixed,’ or 
aboriginal race From these the Rajpoot will eat, and all classes will 
‘ drink water’ at their hands Kotah was at that time but a seiies 
of hamlets, the abode of the Bhil chief, styled Raja, being the 
ancient fortress of Ekailgurh, five coss south of Kotah But when 
Madliii Sing was enfeoffed by the king, Kotah had ah eady attained 
extensive limits To the south it Avas bounded by Gagrown and 
Ghatolli, then held by the Kheechies , on the east, by Mangrole and 
Nahrguih, the first belonging to the Gor, the last to aRahtore 
Rajpoot, who had apostatized to save his land, and was now a 
Nawab ; to the north, it extended as far as Sooltanpore, on the 
Chumbul, across which was the small domain of Haiidta. In this 
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space weve contained three hundred and sixty townships, and a rich 
soil fertihzed by numerous large streams. 

The favour and power Madhd Sing enjoyed, enabled him to 
increase the domain he held direct of the crown, and his authority at 
his death extended to the barrier between Mahva and Harouti. 
Madhii Sing died m S 1687, leaving five sons, whose appanages 
y became the chief fiefs of Kotah To the holdeis and their descen- 
dants, in ordei to maik the sepai'ation between tliem and the elder 
Haras of Boondl, the patronymic of the founder was applied, and the 
epithet Madham is sufficiently distinctive whenever two Haras, 
bearing the same name, appear together. These were, 

1 — Hokund Smg, who had Kotah 

2 — Mohun Sing, who had Polaito 

3 — Joojarh Sing, who had Kotra, and subsequently Bamgurh- 
Belawun 

4 — Kuniram, who had Ko^ah * 

5 — Kishore Smg, who obtained Sangode. 

Raia Mokund Sing succeeded To this prince the chief pass in the 
bariier dividing Malwa from Harouti owes its name of Mokundurra, 
which gained an unfortunate celebiity on the defeat and flight of 
the British troops under Brigadier llonson, AD 1804 Mokund 
erected many places of strength and utility , and the palace and 
petta of Antah are both attributable to him 

Raja Mokund gave one of those brilliant instances of Rajpoot 
devotion to the principle of legitimate mle, so many of which illus- 
trate his national histoiy When Aiungzeb foimed his pairicidal 
design to dethrone his father Shah Jehan, neaily eveiy Rajpoot 
rallied round the throne of the aged monarch , and the Rahtorcs and 
the Haras were most conspicuous The sons of Madhu Sing, besides 
the usual ties of fidelity, forgot not that to Shah Jehan they owed 
their independence, and they detemuned to defend him to the death 
In S 1714, in the hold iieai Oojein, aftei wards named by the victor 
Futtehabad, the five brothers led thou vassals, clad in the saffron- 
stained garment, with the bridal mor (coronet) on their head, 
denoting death or victory The imprudent mtiepidity of the 
Rahtore commander denied them the latter, but a glorious death 
no power could prevent, and all the five brothers fell in ono field. 
The youngest, Kishore Sing, was afteiwards dragged from amidst 
the slain, and, though pierced with wounds, recovered Ho was 
afterwards one of the most conspicuous of the mtrepid Rajpoots 
serving in the Dekhan, and often attracted notice, esjiecially in the 
captuie of Beejapoor. But the imperial prmces knew not how to 
appreciate or to manage such men, who, when united under ono 
who could control them, were irresistible. 

Juggut Smg, the son of Mokund, succeeded to the family estates, 

* He held also the distncts of Deh and Goorah m grant direct of the empire. 
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and to the munsub or dignity of a commander of two thousand, in 
the imperial anny He continued servmg in the Dekhan until his 
death in S 1726, leaving no issue 

Paim Sing, son of Kuniiam of Koflah, succeeded ; but was so 
invmeibly stupid that the 'pancli (council of chiefs) set him aside 
after six months’ rule, and sent him back to Koelah, winch is stdl 
held by his descendants * 

Kishore Sing, who so miraculously recovered from his wounds, 
was placed upon the gadi When the throne was at length obtained 
by Arungzeb, Kishore was again serving in the south, and sheddmg 
his own blood, with that of his kinsmen, in its subjugation He 
greatly distmguished himself at the siege of Beejapoor, and was 
hnaUy slain at the escalade of Arcatgurh (Arcot), in S 1742 He 
was a noble specimen of a Hara , and, it is said, counted fifty 
wounds on Ins person He left three sons, Bishen Smg, Ram Sing, 
and Humat Sing The eldest, Bishen Sing, was depiived of his 
birthright for refusmg to accompany his father to the south , but 
had the appanage and royal palace of Antah conferred upon him 
His issue was as follows : Pirthi Sing, chief of Antah, whose son, 
Ajit Smg, had three sons, Chutter Sal, Goman Sing, and Raj Sing 

Rani Sing, who was with his father when he was kdled, succeeded 
to all his dignities, and was inferior to none in the contests which 
fiU the page of imperial histoiy, and m opposing the rise of the 
Malirattas In the war of succession, he embraced the cause of 
Prmce Azim, the vieeroy in the Deklian, against the elder, Moazzim, 
and was slain in the battle of Jajow, in S 17G4 In this memorable 
conflict, which decided the succession to the throne, the Kotah 
piince espoused the opposite cause to the head of his house of 
Boondi, and Hara met Hara in that desperate encounter, when a 
cannon-shot teiininated the life of Bam Smg in the very zemth of 
his career. 

Bheem Sing succeeded , and with him Kotah no longer remained 
a raj of the third order On the death of Buhadoor Shah, and the 
accession of Ferokser, Raja Bheem espoused the cause of the Syeds, 
when his mwnauh was increased to ‘ five thousand,’ a rank hereto- 
fore confined to pnnces of the blood and rajas of the first class The 
cider branch of the Haras mamtamed its fealty to the throne against 
these usurping mmisteis, and thus the breach made at the battle of 
Jajow was widened by their takmg opposite sides The disgraceful 
attempt of Raja Bheem on the life of !^o Raja Boodh of Boondi has 
already been recoided Havmg comjfletely identified himself with 


* A descendant of his covered Monson’s retreat even before this general 
leached the Mokundurra Pass, and fell defending the ford of the Aim ar, 
disdaining to retreat His simple cenotaph marks the spot where in the gallant 
old style this chief “ spread his earner to meet the Dekhany host, while a 
British commander, at the head of a force capable of sweeping one end of India 
to the other, fled • The author inU say more of this in hts Peisoiial Narrative, 
having visited the spot 
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the designs of the Syeds and Joy Sing of Amber, he aided all the 
schemes of the latter to annihilate Boondi, an object the more easy 
of accomphshment since the unmeiited and sudden misfortunes of 
Rao Boodh had depiived him of his leason Raja Bheem obtained 
the royal siinnud or grant foi all the lands on the Pathai, fioni 
Kotah west, to the descent into Aheeiwaiia east , which conipic- 
hended much land of the Kheoehias as well as of Boondi He thus 
obtained the celebrated castle of Gagiown, now the stiongest m 
Harouti, and rendered memorable by its defence against Alla-o-din , 
likewise Mow Mydana, Shiiguih, Barah, Mang-ole, and Baiode, 
all to the eastward of the Chuinbul, which was foimally constituted 
the western boundary of the state. The aboi iginal BMls of Oojla, 
or ‘ pure’ descent, had recovered much of their ancient inhentance 
m the intricate tracts on the southern frontier of Haioiiti Of these, 
Munohiir Thana, now the most southern garrison of Kotah, became 
their chief place, and here dwelt ‘the king of the Bhiln,’ Raja 
Chuker-Sdn, whose person was attended by five hundred hoi se and 
eight bundled bowmen, and to whom all the vaiious tubes of BhiLs, 
fiomMdwarto the extieimty of the plateau, owed obedience This 
indigenous race, whose simple life secuied theii piescrvation amidst 
aU the vicissitudes of foitune, fiom Raja Bhoj of Bhar to Ra)a 
Bheem of Kotah, weio dispo.ssesscd and hunted down without 
mercy, and their possessions added to Kotah On the occasion of 
the subjugation of Bhilwana, the lattei assigned tracts of land to the 
Omut chiefs of Nursmgurh and Rajgurh Patun, with townships in 
thdU,* m Kotah proper, and hence aiosc the claim of Kotah on these 
independent states for the tribute teimed tunlui * At tlie same time, 
all the chieftains acknowledged the supiemacy ofKotah, undei articles 
of precisely the same nature as those which guaranteed the safety and 
independence of Rajwaiia by Britain ; with this difference, that the 
Omuts could not be installed without the IJiilat of i ccogiiition of the 
princes of Kotah Had Raja Bheem lived, he would fuither have 
extended the borders of Haiouti, Avhich wcie already earned beyond 
the mountains Onarsi, Dig, Pemwa, and the lands of the Chundera- 
wuts, were brought imdei subjection, but were lost with his death, 
which, like that of his piedeccssoi's, was an uritunely sacrifice to 
duty towards the thioiie 

When the celebrated Khilij Khan, afterwards better known to 
histoiy as Nizam-ool-Moolk, fled from the coui-t to maintain himself 
by force of aims in his govemment of the Dekhan, Raja Joy Sing of 
Amber, as the heutenant of the king, commanded Bheem Sing of 
Kotah and Guj Sing ofKuiwai to mtercept him m his passage The 
Nizam was the Pvfjei hudAvX Bhae, or ‘ tuiban-exchanged biothei,’ 
of the Haia prince, and he sent him a fiiendly epistle, enti eating 
him “not to ciedit the lepoits to his disadvantage, telling him that 

* This is one more of the numerous inexplicable claims which the British 
Govemment has bad to decide upon, since it became the nnivetsal arbitrator. 
Neither party understanding their origin, the difficulty of a just decision must 
be obvious This sets it at rest 
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“ he had absti acted no tieasuves of the empiie, and that Jey Sing 
“ was a meddling knave, who desned the destruction of both ; and 
“ urging him to heed him not, nor otfer any molestation to his 
“ passage to the south ” The biave Hara leplied, that “he knew 
“ the line between triendship and duty , he was commanded to 
“ inteicept him, and had advanced for that purpose , it was theking’s 
“Older, fight him he must, and next moinmg would attack him” 
The couitesy of the Eajpoot, who mingled no lesentment with his 
hostility, but, like a true cavalier, gave due warning of his intention, 
was not tliiown away upon the wily Mooslem The Nizam took 
post amidst the bioken ground of the Sinde, near the town of 
Kooi wye Bhoiasso There was but one appioaeli to his position 
without a ciiciiitous maieh, which suited not the impatient Rajpoot ; 
and there Ins antagonist planted a batteiy, masked by some brush- 
wood At the peela hadul (moming-dawn). Raja Bheem, having 
taken his uml-'pani, or opiiim-watei, mounted his elephant, and 
uniting his vassals to those of the Cutchwaha, the combined clans 
moved on to the attack, in one of those dense masses, with couched 
lances, whose shock is iiresistible They were within musket-shot 
of the Nizam had they reached him, Hydiabad would never have 
arisen on the luins of Gowalcoond, the ancient Haia abode but the 
battery opened, and in an instant the elephants with their iiders, 
Ra]a Bheem and Raja Guj, were destroyed Hoise and foot became 
commingled, happy to emeige from the toils into which the blind 
confidence of their leadeis had earned them, and Khilij Khan 
pursued the caieer that destiny had marked out for him, 

On this occasion the Haias sustained a double loss their leader, 
and then titulai divinity, Brij-ndth, the god of Biij This palladium 
of the Haias is a small golden image, which is borne on the saddle- 
bow of their princely leader in every conflict When the gole is 
foimed and the lances aie couched, the signal of onset is the shout 
oi “ Jy Brij-Ndthji “Victory to Biij-nath and many a glorious 
victory ami many a glorious death has he witnessed After being 
long missing, the representative of the god was recovered and sent 
to Kotali. to the great joy of every Haia It was m S 1776 (A D 
1720) that Bheem Sing perished, having niled fifteen years, durmg 
winch fehoi t period he established the attaiis of his little dommion 
on a basis which has never been shaken 

The iivalry that commenced between the houses, when Haia 
encountcied Haia on the plains of Dholpoor, and each princely leader 
sealed his fidelity to the cause he espoused with his blood, was 
brought to issue by Raja Bheem, whose attack upon Rao Boodli of 
Boondi, while defending the foilom Ferokser, has already been 
related, though without its consequences These were fatal to the 
supremacy of the elder branch , for, taking advantage of his position 
and the expulsion of Rao Boodh, in which he aided. Raja Bheem 
made an attempt upon Boondi, and despoiled that capital of all the 
insignia of sovereign lule, its nakarras, or kettle-drums, with the 
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celebrated nii-sanich, or war-shell, an heir-loom descended from the 
heroes of antiquity Even the military band, whose vai lous discor- 
dant instruments are still in use, may be heard in pseudo concert 
from the guard-room over the chief gate of the citadel, at Kotah , 
while the “ oiange flag,” the gift of Jehaiigir to Rao Ruttun, around 
which many a biave Kara has bieathed his last, is now used by the 
junior house in all processions or battles 

To recovei these ensigns of fallen dignity, many a stratagem has 
been tried False keys of the city gates of Kotah and its citadel 
had been procured, and its guaids won over by bribery to favour 
admission , but an unceasing vigilance defeated the plan when on 
the brink of execution . since which, the gates of Kotah are always 
closed at sunset, and never opened even to the prince This custom 
has been attended with great inconvenience , of which the follow- 
ing anecdote atfoids an instance When Raja Doorjun after his 
defeat reached Kotah at midnight, with a few attendants, he called 
aloud to the sentinel for admittance, but the oideis of the latter 
weie peremptoiy, and allowed ot no discietion The soldier desired 
the Raja to be gone, upon which, expostulation being vain, he 
revealed himself as the piince At this the soldier laughed , but, 
tiled of impoitunity, bade his sovereign “ go to hell,” levelled 
his match-lock, and refused to call the oflicer on guard The prince 
retired, and passed the night in a temple close at hand At day- 
break the gates wei e opened, and the soldiers were laughing at their 
comrade’s stoiy of the night, when the Raja appeared All were 
sill prised, but most of all the sentinel, who, taking his swoid and 
shield, placed them at his sovereign’s feet, and m a manly but 
respectful attitude awaited his decision The prince raised him, and 
praising his fidelity, bestowed the dress he then wore upon him, 
besides a gift of money 

The Hara chronicler states, that Raja Bheem’s person was seamed 
with scais, and so fastidious was lie, thiongh the tear of incumng 
the imputation of vanity, that he never undressed in presence of 
his attendants Noi was it till his death-ivound at Kooiwye that this 
singularity was explained, on one of his confidential servants express- 
ing his surprise at the numerous scars, which brought this charac- 
teristic reply: “He who is bom to govern Haias, and desires to 
“ preserve his land, mast expect to get these the proper post for a 
“ Rajpoot prince is ever at the head of his vassals ” 

Raja Bheem was the first prince of Kotah who had the dignity of 
Funj-liazari, or ‘ leader of five thousand,’ conferred upon him He 
was likewise the first of his dynasty who bore the title of Malia-Rao, 
or ‘ Great Piince ,’ a title confiimed though not conferied by the 
paramount sovereign, but by the head of their own princely tribes, 
the Rana of Mdwar Previous to Gopinath of Boondi, whose issue 
are the great feudal chiefs of Hai’outi, their titular appellation was 
Apji, which has the same import as herself (or rather himself), 
ipphed to highland chiefe of Scotland , but when Indur Sal went 
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to Oodipoor, he procured the title of Mahraja for himself and his 
hrotheis , since which been applied to the holders of the 

secondary iiefs, the Madliani of Kofcali Raja Rheem left thiee 
sons, Aijoon Sing, Siam Sing, and Dooijiin Sal 

Maha-Rao Arjoon mai'ried the sister of Madhii Sing, ancestor of 
Zahm Sing Jhala , but died without issue, after four yeai s’ rule. 
On his death, there arose a civil war respecting the succession, in 
which the vassals weie divided Clan encounteied clan in the field 
of Oodipooia, when the fate of Siam Sing was sealed in his blood. 
It IS said, the survivor would wilhngly have given up dominion to 
have restored his brother to hfe; that he cursed his ambitious rash- 
ness, and wept bitterly over the dead body By these contentions, 
the iich distiicts of Ranipoora, Bhanpoora, and Kalapete, which the 
king had taken fiom the ancient family and bestowed on Raja 
Bheem, were lost to the Haias, and regained by their ancient 
possessors. 

Dooijun Sal assumed 'the rod’ in S 1780 (AD 1724) His 
accession was acknowledged by Mahomed Shah, the last of the 
Timoorean kings who deserved the appellation, and at whose court 
the pi nice of Kotali received ih.e khelcit a-nd. obtained the boon of 
pioventing the slaughter of kine in every part of the Jumna 
ficquented by his nation. Doorjun Sal succeeded on the eve of 
an eventful period in the annals of his country It was in hia 
leign that the Mahrattas under Bajiao first invaded Hindustan. 
On this memoiable occasion, they passed by the Taruj Pass, and 
skirting Haiouti on its eastern frontier, performed a service to 
Dooijun Sal, by attacking and presenting to him the castle of 
Nahigurli, then held by a Mussulman chief It was in S 1795* 
(AD 1739), that the first connexion between the Haias and the 
‘ Southrons’ took place , and this service of the Peshwa leader was 
a return for stores and ammunition necessary for his enterprize. 
But a few years only elapsed before this friendly act and the good 
understandmg it induced were forgotten. 

We have lecoided, in the annals of Booiidi, the attempts of the 
pimces of Amb&', who were ai-mcd with the power of the monarchy, 
to reduce the chiefs of Harouti to the condition of vassals This 
policy, originating with Jey Sing, was pursued by his successor, 
who drove the gallant Boodh Sing into exile, to madness and death, 
though the means by which he effected it ultimately recoiled upon 
him, to his humiliation and destruction Having, however, driven 
Boodh Sing fiom Boondi, and imposed the condition of homage and 
tribute upon the creatuie of his installation, he desired to inflict his 
supremacy on Kotah In this cause, m S 1800, he invited the 
three great Mahiatta leaders, with the JS,ts under Sooruj Mull, when, 
after a seveie conflict at Kotree, the city was invested. During 

* In this year, when Bajiao invaded Hindostan, passing through Harouti, 
Hiinmut Sing Jhala was foujdar of Kotah. In that year )Seo Sing, and in the 
succeeding, the celebrated Zalim Sing was bom. 
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three montlis, every effort was made, but in vain ; and after cnttiii^ 
down the trees and destroying the gardens in the enviroiii^ they 
were compelled to decamp, the leader, Jey Appa Sindia, Icttnng one 
of his hands, which was carried off by a cannon-^ot 

Doogun Sal was nobly seconded by the courage and connsel of the 
Fowjdar. or ' commandant of the garrison.' Himmui Sing, a Rajpoot 
of the Jhala tribe. It was through Himmut Sing that tie negotia- 
tions were carried on, whic'a added Xahrgurh to Kotah ; and to 
him were confided those in which Kotah was compelled to follow the 
general denationalization, and become subservient to the ilahrattas 
Between these two events, S 1795 and S ISOO Zalim Sing was 
bom, a name of such c-elebrity that his biography would embrace all 
that remains to be told of the histoiy of the Haras. 

Wlien Esuri Sing was foiled, the brave Doorjun Sal lent his 
asLstance to replace the enled Omed.i on the throne which his 
father had lost. Bur without Holcar's aid, this would have been 
vain ; and, m S IsOo (AD 17-49, the year of Omeda’s restoration, 
Eobah was compelled to become mbutaiy to the Mahrattas. 

Doogun Sal added several places to his dominions He took 
Phool-Burrode fi-om tiie Kheechies and attempted the forti-ess of 
Googore which was bravely defended by Balbudm* in ptereon who 
created a league against^ the Kara com}X)sed of the chiefs of Rampoora 
Sheopoor, and BoondL The standard of Kotah was preserved from 
felling into the hands of the Kheechies by the gallantrv of Omeda 
Sing of BoondL The battle between the rival elans, both of Chohan 
blood, was in S ISIO and in thi'ee years more, Doogun Sal depaited 
this life. He was a vahant prmce, and possessed all the qualities of 
which the Rajpoot is enamoured affebility generosity and braveiy 
He was devoted to field-sports, espeeuilly the royal one of tiger- 
hunting . and had I'yhiivis oi pre^eri'es m eveij’ coiner of his 
dominions (some of immense extent, with ditches and palisadoes, 
and sometimes circumvaUations'', in all of which he erected huntiim- 

O 

seats. 

In these expedition^ which resembled piepai'atioiis for war, he 
invai'iably earned the queens These Amazonian ladies were taught the 
use of the matchlock, and being placed upon the terraced-roofs of 
the hunting-seats, sent their shots at the foiust-lord, when driven 
past their stand by the hunters On one of these occasions, the 
Jhala Foujdar was at tlie foot of the scaffolding : the tiger, infunated 
with the uproar, approached him open-mouthed , hut the pnnee had 
not yet ^ven the word, and none dared to fire without this signal 
The animal eyed his victim, and was on the point of springing, 
when the Jhala advanced his shield, spmng upon him, and with one 
blow of his sword laid him dead at his feet The act was applauded 
by the prince and his court, and contributed not a little to the 
character he had already attained. 

Doogun Sal left no issue. He w:;^ maiTied to a daughter of the 

CO 
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Eana of Movvar Being often disappointed, and at length despairing 
of an heir, about three years before hie death, he told the Raul it 
was time to think of adopting an heir to fill the gadi, “ for it was 
“ evident that the Almighty disapproved of the usurpation which 
“ changed the order of succession ” It will be remembered that 
Bibhen Sing, son of Ram Sing, w.is set aside for refusing, in com- 
pliance with maternal fears, to accompany liis father in the wars of 
the Dekhan When dispossessed of his hiithright, he was estabhshed 
in the fief of Antah on the Chumhul At the death of Doorjun Sal, 
Ailt Sing, grandson of the disinherited prince, was lord of Antah, 
but ho was in extreme old age He had three sons, and the eldest, 
whose name of Cliutter Sal revived ancient associations, was foimally 
“ placed m the lap of the Rani Mewaai ; the as6es (blessing) was 
“ given , he was taught the names of his ancestors (being no longer 
“ regarded as the son of Ajlt of Antah), Chatter Sing, son of Doorjun 
“ Sal, Bheenisingote, Ram Smg, Kishoie Sing, &c,, fee,” and so on, to 
the fountain-head, Dewa-Bango, and thence to Manik Rae, of Ajmer 
Tliough the adoption was proclaimed, and all looked to Chutter Sal 
as the future lord of the Haras of Kotah, yet on the death of Doorjun, 
the Jhala Foujdar took upon him to make an alteration in this 
important act, and he had power enough to effect it The old chief 
of Antah was yet alive, and the Foujdar said, “ it was contrary to 
“ nature that the son should rule and the father obey but doubtless 
othei motives mingled with his piety, in which, besides self-inteie&t, 
may have been a consciousness of the dangers insepaiable from a 
minority Tho only difficulty was to obtain the consent ot the chief 
himself, then “ fourscore years and upwards,” to abandon his peaceful 
castle on the Cali Sinde for the cares of government But the 
Foujdar prevailed , old Ajit was crowned, and survived his exalta- 
tion two years and a half Ajft left three sons, Chutter Sal, Goman 
Smg, and Raj Sing. 

Chutter Sal was proclaimed tho Maha Rao of the Haras The 
celebrated Himmut Sing Jhala died before his accession, and his 
office of Foujdar ivas conferred upon his nephew, Zahm Smg. 

At this epoch, Madliti Sing, who had acceded to the throne of 
Amber on fJie suicide of his predecessor, Esun, instead of taking 
warning by example, prepared to put forth all his strength for the 
revival of those tributary claims upon the Haras, which had cost his 
brother his life The contest was between Rajpoot and Rajpoot ; 
the question at issue was supremacy on the one hand, and subser- 
viency on the other, the sole plea for which was that the Kotah 
contingent had acted undei the prmces of Amber, when lieutenants 
of the empire But the Haras held in utter scorn tho attempt to 
compel this service in their individual capacity, in which they only 
recognized them as equals. 

It was in S. 1817 (A D 1761), that the prince of Ambdr assembled 
all his dans to force the Haras to acknowledge themselves tributaries 
The invasion ot the Ahdalh, which humbled the Mahrattas and put a 
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stop to their pretensions to nnivei-sal sovereignty, left the Rajpoots to 
themselves Madhd Sing, in his march to Haiouti, assaulted Ooniara, 
and added it to his ten itory Thence he pi oceeded to Lakhairi, which 
he took, drivmg out the crest-fallen Southrons Emboldened by this 
success, he crossed at the Pally Ghat, the point of confluence of the Par 
and the Chumbul The Hara chiefitam of Sooltanpore, whose duty was 
the defence of the foid, was taken by surprise , but, like a tiueHara, ho 
gathered his kinsmen outside his castle, and gave battle to the host. 
He made amends for his supineness, and bai-tcred his life for liis 
honour It was remaiked by the invadeis, that, as he fell, his 
clenched hand grasped the earth, which afforded momment to some, 
but serious reflection to those who knew the tiibc,and who conveited 
it into an omen “ that even m deatli the Hara would cling to his 
“ land ” The victors, flushed with this ficsh success, pi oceeded 
thiough the heart of Kotah, until they leachcd Butwarro, wheie 
they found five thousand Haias, dk haivp ca beta, all ‘ children of 
one father,’ drawn up to oppose them The numerical odds were 
fearful against Eotah , but ^e latter were defending their altai-s and 
their honour. The battle commenced with a desperate charge of the 
whole Cutchwahahoise, far moie numerous than the biave legion of 
Kotah , but, too confident of success, they had tired their horses cie 
they pined It was met by a dense mass, with perfect coolness, and 
the Haras remamed unbroken by the shock Fresh numbers came 
up , the infantry joined the cavalry, and the battle became desperate 
and bloody. It was at this moment that Zahin Sing made his ddbxif. 
He was then twenty-one ycai's of age, and bad already, as the 
adopted son of Himmut Sing, “ tied his turban on his head,” and 
succeeded to his post of Foujdar While the battle was laging, 
Zalim dismounted, and at the head of his quota, fought on foot, and 
at the most critical moment obtained the mciit of tlie victory, by 
the first display of that sagacity foi winch he has been so lernaik- 
able throughout his life 

Mulhar Rao Holcar was encamped in their vicinity, with the 
remnant of his horde, but so crest-fallen since the fatal day of 
Panniput,* that he feared to side with either At this moment, 
young Zalim, mounting his steed, galloped to the Mahiatta, and 
imploicd him, if he would not fight, to move round and 2ihmdcr tho 
Jeipoor camp : a hint Avhich needed no repetition 

The little impression yet made on the Kotah band only required 
tlie lepoit that “ the camp was assaulted,” to convert tho lukewaim 
com age of their antagonists into panic and fliglit “ the host of 
“ Jeipoor fled, while the swoid of the Haia pciformed teerut 
“ (iiilgi image) in iiveis of blood” 

Tho chiefs of Macherri, of Esiirdeh, Watko, Bairole, Atchrolc, with 
all the otes and aivuts of Amber, turned their backs on five thousand 
Haias of Kotah , for the Boondi troops, though assembled, did not 

* It IS singular enough, that Zalim Sing was bom in the year of Nadir 
Shah’s invasion, and iiiiulc his pohtic.d enltce m that ot the Abdalli. 
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join, and lost the golden opportunity to free its fcotrees, or fiefs, from 
the tribute Many prisoners were taken, and the jive-oolov/red 
tanner of Amber fell into the hands of the Haras, whose baid was 
not slow to turn the incident to account in the stanza, still repeated 
whenever he celebrates the victoiy of Butwarro, and in which the 
star {tarra) of Zalim prevailed 

“ Jung Butwarro jeet 
“ Tarrd Zahm Jtuila 
“ Ring ek rung churra 
“ Rung Panch-rung ca ” 

“ In the battle of Butwarro, the star of Zalim was triumphant. 
“ In that field of strife (ringa), but one colour (rung) covered that 
“ of the five-coloured {'panch-runga) banner •” meaning that the 
Amb6’ standard was dyed in blood 

The battle of ButwaiTo decided the question of tribute, nor has 
the Cutchwaha since this day dared to advance the question of 
supremacy, which, as lieutenant of the empire, he desired to transfer 
to himself In derision of this claim, ever since the day of ButwaiTO, 
when the Haras assemble at their Champ de Mars to celebrate the 
annual military festival, they make a mock castle of Amber, which 
is demolished amidst shouts of applause 

Chutter Sal survived his elevation and this success but a few 
years ; and as he died without offspring, he was succeeded by his 
brother. 


CHAPTER VII 

Maha Rao GomAn Sing — Zahm Sing, — His Jnrth, ancestry, and progress to 
power. — Office of Foujdar becomes IwrediUxry in his family — His offike and 

estate resumed by GomAn Sing. — He abandons Kotah — Pioceeds to Mdwar. 

Performs services to the Rana, and receives the title of Kaj 'RmTin and 

estates — Serves against the Mahrattas — Is wounded and made prisoner. 

Returns to Kotah, — Mahratta invasion — Storm of BukOewie — Its glonoua 
defence. — Sacrifice of a clan. — Garrison of Sukeit destroyed. — Zahm Sing 
employed.— Ills successful negotiation — Restoration to power.— Ew GomAn 
constitutes Zahm guardian of his son Omled Sing, who is proclaimed — The 
Tika-dour, or ‘ raid of accesmon ’—Capture of Kailwarra —Diffiadhes of the 
pratectofs sduahon — Gcdal against his power. — Destruction of the conspi- 
rators — Exile of the nobles.— Sequestration of estates. — Conspiracy of Aihoon, 
—Predatory bands.— Athoon surrenders —Exile of the Hara rubles —Curtail- 
ment of the feudal interests -Conspiraay of Mosain.—Planforthe destruction 

of the regent and family. — Mosain chief tdkes sanctuary in the temple. Is 

dragged forth and slam — Maha Rao’s brothers implvcated in the plot.— Their 
inearcerahon and death.— Humerous projects against the life of the regent.— 
Female conspiracy,— How defeated. — The regent’s pi ecautions. 

Goman Sing, in S 1822 (A D 1766), ascended the gctcM of his 
ancestors. He was in tho prime of manhood, full of vigour and 
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intellect, and well calculated to contend with the temjiests collecting 
from the south, ready to pour on the devoted lands of Rajpootana. 
But one short lustrum of rule was all that fate had ordained for him, 
when he was compelled to resign his rod of power into the hands of 
an infant. But ere we leach this period, we must retrace our steps, 
and introduce more piommently the individual whose biography i.s 
the future history of this state , for Zalim Sing is Kotah, his name 
being not only indissolubly linked with her’s in every page of her 
existence, but incorporated with that of every state of Rajpootana 
for more than half a century He was tlie primv/m mobile of the 
region he inhabited, a sphere far too confined for his genius, which 
lequireda wider field foi its display, and might have controlled tho 
destinies of nations 

Zalim Sing is a Rajpoot of the Jhala tribe He was born in S 
1796 (AD 1740), an ever memorable epoch (as alieady observed) in 
the history of India, when the victorious Nadir Shah led his hordes 
into her fertile soil, and gave the finishing blow to the dynasty of 
Timour. But for this event, its exLstence might have been protract- 
ed, though its recovery was hopeless . the piinciple of decay had 
been generated by the policy of Arungzeb. Mahomed Shah was at 
this time emperor of India, and the valiant Dooijun Sal sat on tho 
throne of Kotah From this period (A D. 1740), five princes have 
passed away and a sixth has been enthioncd ; and, albeit one of those 
reigns endured for half a century, Zalim Smg has outlived them all,* 
and though blind, his moral perceptions are as acute as on the day 
ofButwarro What a chain of events does not this proti acted hfo 
embrace ' An empire then dazzling in glory, and now mouldering m 
the dust. At its opening, the highest noble of Britain would have 
stood at a reverential distance from the throne of Timour, in the 
attitude of a suppliant, and now, 

“ None so poor 

“ As do him reverence ” 

To do anything like justice to the biography of one who for so 
long a period was a prominent actor iii the scene, is utterly 
impossible, this consideration, however, need not prevent our 
attempting a sketcli of this consummate politician, who can scarcely 
find a parallel in the varied page of history. 

The ancestors of Zahm Sing were petty chieftains of Hulwud, in 
the district of Jhalawar, a subdivision of the Saurashtra peninsula. 
Bhao Smg was a younger son of this family, who, with a few 
adherents, left the paternal roof to seek fortune amongst tho 
numerous conflicting armies that ranged India during the contests for 
supremacy amongst the sons of Arungzdb His son, Madhu Sing, 
came to Kotah when Raja Bheem was in the zenith of his power. 
Although he had only twenty-five horse in his train, it is a proof of 
the respectability of the Jhala, that the prince disdained not his 
alliance, and even married his son, Urjoon, to the young adventurer’s 

* This was written m A D. 1821, when Maha Ran Kishore 6mg succeeded. 
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sister. Not long after, the estate of Nandta was entailed upon him, 
with the confidential post of Foujdar, which includes not only the 
command of the troops, hut that of the castle, the residence of the 
sovereign. Thjs family connexion gave an interest to his authority, 
and procui-ed him the respectful title of Mdmdh* from the younger 
branches of the prince’s family, an epithet which habit has continued 
to his successors, who are always addressed Mdmdh Saheb, | Sir, 
Uncle Muddun Sing succeeded his father in the office of Foujdar. , 
He had two sons, Himmut Sing, and Pnthi Sing. 

Bhao Sing, left Hulwad with twenty-five horse. 

Madhu Sing. 

Muddun Sing 

Himmut Sing. Pirthi l^ing. 

! 

Seo Smg, Zalim Sing, 

bom in S 1795 bom m S 1796. 

Madhii Sing, 
present regent. 

Bappa Loll, 

twenty-one years of age. 

The office of Foujdar which, like all those of the east, had become 
hereditaiy, was advantageously filled by Himmut Smg, whose 
bravery and skill wei'e conspicuous on many trying emergencies 
He directed, or at least seconded, the defence of Kotah, when first 
assailed by the combined Mahratta and Jeipoor troops, and con- 
ducted the treaty which made her tributary to the former, tiU. at 
length so identified was his influence with that of the Haras, that 
with their concuirence he restored the ancient line of succession. 
Though neither the prince, Dooijun Sal, nor his Major Domo, had 
much merit in this act, it was made available by Zahm Sing m 
support of his pretensions to power, and in proof of the ingratitude 
of his sovereign, “whose ancestors recovered their rights at the 
“ instigation of his own ” But Zalim Sing had no occasion to go 
back to the virtues of his ancestors for an argument on which to base 
his own claims to authority He could point to the field of But- 
waiTO, where his braveiy and skill mainly aided to vanquish the 
enemies of Kotah, and to crush for ever those anx)gant pretensions 
to supremacy which the Jeipoor state strained every nerve to 
establish 

It was not long after the accession of Goman Sing to the sceptre 
of the Haras, that the brave and handsome Major Domo, having 
dared to cross his master’s path in love, lost his favour, aaid the 
office of Foujdar, which he had attained in his twenty-first year It 

* Mdnwh is ‘ maternal uncle ,’ Kaka, ‘ paternal uncle.’ 
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is probable be evinced little contrition for his offence, for the con- 
fiscation of Nandta soon followed This estate, on the west bank of 
the Chumbul, still enjoyed as a fief in perpetuity by the Jliala 
family, was the oiigmal appanage of the Kotah, state when a 
younger branch of Boondi Fiom hence may be inf ei red the con- 
sideration in which the Jhala ancestor of our subj'ect was held, 
which conferred upon him the heir-loom of the house Both the 
office and the estate thereto attached, thus resumed, weie bestowed 
upon the maternal uncle of the pimce, Bhoput Sing, of the Bankrote 
tribe By this step, the door of reconciliation being closed against 
the young Jhala, he determined to abandon the scene of his disgiace, 
and court fortune elsewhere He was not long in determining the 
path he should pumue Amber was shut against him, and Marwai 
held out no field for his ambition Mewar was at hand, and a chief 
of his own tube and nation then mled the councils of Bana Ursi, 
who had lately succeeded to power, but a power paralyzed bj"- faction 
and by a Pretender to the throne The Jhala chieftain of Dailwaiia, 
one of the sixteen great barons of Mdwar, had headed the party 
which placed his sovereign on the throne ; and he felt no desire to 
part with the influence which this service gave him He entertained 
ioieign guards about the person of his prmce, and distributed estates 
at pleasure among those who supported his measures , while from 
the crown domain, or from the estates of those who were hostile to 
his influence, he seized upon lands, which doubled his possessions. 
Such was the court of Kana Ursi, when the ex-Major Vomo of 
Kotah came to seek a new master. His reputation at once secured 
him a reception, and his talents for finesse, akeady developed, made 
the Bana confide to him the subjection in which he was held by his 
own vassal-subject. It was then that Zalim, a youth and a stranger, 
shewed that rare union of intrepidity and caution, which has made 
him the wonder of the age By a most daring plan, which cost the 
Dailwarra chief his life, in open day and surrounded by attendants, 
the Bana was released from this odious tutelage For this service, 
the title of Maj Rinna,* and the estate of Cheetuikhaira on the 
southern frontier were conferred upon Zalim, who was now a noble 
of the second rank in Mewar The rebellion still continued, however, 
and the Pretender and his faction sought the aid of the Mahiattas , 
but under the vigorous councils of Zalim, seconded by the spirit of 
the Bana, an army was collected which gave battle to the combined 
rebels and Mahrattas The result of this day has already been 
related "f* The Bana was discomfited and lost the fiower of his 
nobles when victory was almost assured to them, and Zalim was 
left wounded and a prisoner in the field. He fell into the hands of 
Trimbuck Bao, the father of the celebrated Umbaji Ingha, and the 
friendship then formed materially governed the future actions of his 
life. 

The loss of this battle left the Bana and Mewar at the mercy of 


* Not Rana, which he puts upon his seal. 


t See Vol. I, p. 367. 
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the conqueror Ooclipoor was invested, and capitulated, after a noble 
defence, upon terms winch perpetuated her thraldom Zalim, too 
wise to cling to the fortunes of a falling house, instead of returning 
to Oodipoor, bent his steps to Kotah, in company with the Pundit, 
Lallaji Belial, the faithful pai-takei of his futuie fortunes Zalim 
foresaw the storm about to spread over Bajwarra, and deemed him- 
self equal to guide and aveit it liom Kotah, while the political 
levity of Mewar gave him little hopes of success at that court 

Eaja GomSiU, however, had neither forgotten nor forgiven his 
competitor, and lefused to receive him but in no wise daunted, he 
tiusted to his address, and thrust himself unbidden on the prince. 
The moment he chose proved favourable, and he was not only 
pardoned, but employed 

The Mahrattas had now reached the southern frontier, and 
invested the castle of BuksLdnie, which was defended by four hundred 
Haras of the Sawunt clan,* under its chief, Madhu Sing. The enemy 
had been foiled in repeated attempts to escalade, and it furnishes a 
good idea of the inadequate means of the ‘ Southrons’ for the opera- 
tions of a siege, when their besieging apparatus was confined to an 
elephant, whose head was the substitute loi a petard, to burst open 
the gate. Repeated instances, however, prove that this noble animal 
is fully equal to the task, and would have succeeded on this occasion, 
had not the intrepidity of the Hara chieftain prompted one of those 
despeiate exploits which fill the pages of their annals Aimed with 
his dagger, Madhfi Sing leaped from the walls upon the back of the 
elephant, stabbed the iider, and with repeated blows felled the 
animal to the eaith That he should escape could not be expected; 
but his death and the noble deed kindled such enthusiasm, that his 
clan threw wide the gate, and rushing sword in hand amidst the 
multitude, peiished to a man. But they died not unavenged: 
thirteen hundred of the bravest of the Mahrattas accompained them 
to Suraloca, the warriors’ heaven The invaders continued their 
inroad, and invested Sukeit : but the piince sent his commands to 
the garrison to preiseiwe their lives for Kotah, and not again sacrifice 
them, as the point of honour had been nobly maintained, Accoid- 
ingly, at midnight, they evacuated the place, but whether from 
accident or treachery, the grass jungle which covered their retreat 
was set fire to, and cast so resplendent a light, that the brave 
garrison had to fight their way against despeiate odds, and many 
were slain. Mulhar Holcar, who hed been greatly disheartened at 
the loss Bustamed at Bukfidnie, was revived at this success, and 
prepared to follow it up. Baja Goman deemed it advisable to try 
negotiation, and the Bankrote Foujdar was sent with full powers to 
treat with the Mahratta commander , but he fiiiled and returned. 

Such was the moment chosen by young Zalim to force himself 
into the presence ot his ofiended prince. In aU probabihty he 

* The reader is reijucstecl to refer to page 437, for evidence of the loyalty and 
heroism of Sawunt H.ua, the founder of this clan. 
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mentioned the day at Butwarro, whereby his courage, and still 
more by lus tact, he leleased Kotah from the degradation of being 
suboidinate to Ambei ; and that it was by his influence with the 
same Mulhai Holcar, who now threatened Kotah, he was enabled to 
succeed He was invested with full powers , the negotiation was 
renewed, and teiminatecl successfully for the sum ot six lacs of 
rupees, the Mahratta leader withdrew his hoide from the teriitoiy 
of Kotah His prince’s favour was regained, his estate restored, and 
the unsuccessful negotiator lost the office ol Foujdar, into which 
young Zalim was le-inducted But scarcely had he recoveied his 
right*-, befoie GomS,n Sing was taken grievously ill, and all hopes of 
his life were relinquished To w'hom could the d^ung pi nice look 
at such a moment, as guaidian of his infant son, but the person 
whose skill had twice saved the state fiom peiiP He accoidingly 
proclaimed his will to his chiefs, and with all due solemnity placed 
Oindd Sing, then ten A’eais of age, " in the lap’* of Zaliin Sing 

Omed Sing was pioclaiiiied in S 1827 (AD 1771) On the day 
of inauguiation, the ancient Rajpoot custom of the Wca-doiir was 
levived, and the conquest of Kailwarra from the house of Nflrwar 
maiked with ecldt the accession of the Maha Rao of the Haias of 
Kotah, and gave early indication that the genius of the Regent 
would not sleep in his office of Protector Moie than half a century 
of lule, amidst the most appalling vicissitudes, has amply confiimed 
the prognostication 

The retention of a power thus acquired, it may be concluded, 
could never be effected without severity, nor the vigoious authority, 
wielded throughout apeiiod beyond the oidinary limits of mortality, 
be sustained without something moie potent than pei suasion Still, 
when we consider Zalnn’s peiilous predicament, and the motives to 
perpetual le-action, his acts of severity aie fewei than might have 
been expected, or than occur in the course of usurpation under 
similar circumstances Mature reflection initiated all his measures, 
and the sagacity of then concejition was only equalled b)'' the 
rapidity of their execution Whether the end in view was good or 
evil, nothing was evei half-done, no spaik was left to excite futuie 
conflagiation Even this excess of seventy was an advantage, it 
restrained the repetition of what, whether morally light oi wiong, 
he was deterimned not to toleiate To pass a corieet judgment on 
these acts is most difficult. What in one case was a measure of 
barbaious seventy, appears in another to have been one indispens- 
able to the welfare ot the state But this is not tlie place to discuss 
the character or principles of the Regent , let us endeavour to unfold 
both in the exhibition of those acts which have earned him thiough 
the most tempestuous sea of pohtical convulsion in the whole history 
of India When nought but revolution and lajiine stalked thiough 
the land, when state after state was crumbling into dust, or sinking 
into the abyss of rum, he guided the vessel entrusted to his care 
safely thiough all dangers, adding yearly to her riches, until he 
placed her in secuiity under the protection of Biitain. 

Cl 
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Scarcely had Zalim assumed the protectorate, when he was com- 
pelled to make trial of those Machiavelian powers which have never 
deserted him, in order to baffle the schemes devised to oppose him 
The duties of Foujdar, to which he had hitherto been restricted, 
were entirely of a military nature, though, as it involved the charge 
of the castle, in which the sovereign resided, it brought him in 
contact with his councils This, however, afforded no plea for 
Intel ference in the dewdni, or civil duties of the government, in 
which, ever since his own accession to power, he had a co-adjutor in 
Rae Akiram, a man of splendid talents, and who had been Dewan 
or prime minister throughout the mign of Chutter Sal and the gi eater 
part of that of his successor To his counsel is mainly ascribed the 
advantages gained by Kotah thioughout these reigns, yet did he 
fall a sacrifice to jealousies a short time before the death of his prince, 
Goman Sing. It is not affirmed that they were the suggestions of 
young Zahm j but Akiiam’s death left him fewer competitors to 
dispute the junction in his own person of the civil as well as military 
authority of the state Still he had no slight opposition to oveicome, 
in the very opening of his career. The party which opposed the 
pretensions of Zahm Sing to act as Regent of the state, asserting 
that no such power had been bequeathed by the dymg prince, 
consisted of his cousin, the Mahraja Suioop Sing, and the Bankrote 
chief, whose disgiaee brought Zahm into power There was, besides, 
the Lhihliai Juskurn, fostei-brother to the prince, a man of talent 
and credit, whose post, being immediately about his person, afforded 
opportunities for canying their schemes into effect Such was the 
powerful opposition arrayed against the Piotector in the very com- 
mencement of his career. The conspiracy was hardly formed, 
however, before it was extinguished by the murder of the Mahraja 
by the hands of the Dhabhae, the banishment of the assassm, and 
the flight of the Bankrote The rapidity with which this drama 
was enacted struck terror into all The gaining over the foster- 
brother, the making him the instrument of punishment, and banish- 
ing him for the crime, acted like a spell, and appeared such a 
masterpiece of daring and subtilty combined, that no one thought 
himself secure There had been no cause of discontent between the 
Mahraja and the Dhabhae, to prompt revenge , yet did the latter, in 
the glare of open day, rush upon him in the garden of Vrij-Vulas, 
and with a blow of his scimitar end his days The Regent was the 
loudest in execrating the author of the crime, whom he instantly 
seized and confined, and soon after expelled from Harouti But 
however well acted, this dissimulation passed not with the world ; 
and, whether innocent or guilty, they lay to ZaJim’s charge the plot 
for tho murder of the Mahraja The Dhabhae died in exile and 
contempt at Jeipoor, and in abandoning him to his fate without 
provision, Zahm, if guilty of the deed, shewed at once his knowledge 
and contempt of mankind Had he added another murder to the 
first, and in the fury of an aftected indignation become the sole 
depository of his secret, he would only have increased the suspicion 
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of the world , but in turning the culpiit loose on society to proclaim 
his paiticipation in the crime, he neutralized the reproach by destroy- 
ing the credibility of one who was a self-eonvicted assassin when he 
had it in his power to check its ciiculation In order to unravel 
this tortuous policy, it is necessary to state that the Dhabhae was 
seduced from the league by the persuasion of the Kegent, who 
insinuated that the Mahraja formed plans inimical to the safety of 
the young prince, and that his own elevation was the true object of 
his hostility to the person entrusted with the charge of the miiioi 
sovereign Whatever truth there might be in this, which might be 
pleaded in justification of the foul crune, it was attended with the 
consequences he expected Immediately after, the remaining member 
of the adverse junta withdrew, and at the same time many of the 
nobles abandoned their estates and theii country Zalim evinced 
his contempt of their means of resistance by granting them free 
egress from the kingdom, and determined to tiiin then retieat to 
account They went to Jeipoor and to Jodpoor, but tioubles 
prevailed everywhere , the princes could with difficulty keep the 
prowlmg Mahratta from their own doors, and possessed neither 
funds nor inclination to enter into foreign quaiicls for objects winch 
would only increase their already superabundant difficulties The 
event turned out as Zahm anticipated, and the piinccs, to whom the 
refugees weie suitors, had a legitimate excuse in the icpicseutations 
of the Regent, who described them as rebels to their soveieigii and 
parties to designs hostile to his rule Some died abioacl, and some, 
sick of wandering in a foreign land dependant on its bounty, solicitocl 
as a boon that “their ashes might be binned with tlicir fathcis’” 
In granting this lequest. Zahm evinced that i chance on himself, 
which is the leading featuie of his ehaiacter He jieiinittcd then 
return, but received them as traitora who had abandoned then prince 
and then countiy, and it was announced to them, as an act of 
clemency, that they were permitted to live upon a part of their 
estates which, as they had been voluntarily abandoned, wcie 
sequestrated and belonged to the crown 

Such was Zahm Sing’s triumph over the fiist faction formed 
against Ins assumption of the full poweis of Regent of Kotah Not 
only did the aiistociacy feel humiliated, hut weic subjugated by tlie 
rod of iron held ovei them , and no ojiportunity was ever thiown 
away of ciushmg this foimidablc body, which in these states too 
often exeits its pernicious influence to the luin of society The 
thoughtlessness of character so peculiar to Rajpoots, furnished 
abundant opportunities for the march of an exterminating policy, 
and, at the same time, aftbided reasons which justified it 

The next combination was more foiinidable ; it was headed by 
Deo Sing of Athoon, who enjoyed an estate of sixty thousand rupees 
lent He strongly foitified his castle, and was joined by all tiie 
discontented nobles, determined to get iid of the authoiity which 
ciushed them. The Regent well knew the spirits he had to cope 
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■with, and that the power of the state was insufficient By means 
of “ the help of Moses” (such is the interpretation of ylfoosc6 Muclut, 
his auxiliaty on this occasion), this stiuggle against his autboiity 
also only served to contirm it , and their measuies recoiled on the 
heads of the feudality The condition of society since the dissolution 
of the imperial power was most adverse to the institutions of 
Eajwarra, the unsuppoited valour of whose nobles was no match for 
the mercenary force which their luleis could now always command 
from those bands, belonging to no government, but roaming whither 
they listed over this vast region, in search of pay or plunder. The 
“ help of Moses” was the leader of one of these associations, — a name 
well-known in the history of that agitated penod , and he not only 
led a well-appointed infanti'y brigade, but had an efficient park 
attached to it, which was brought to play against Athoon It held 
out several months, the gaiiison meanwhile making many sallies, 
which it lequired the constant vigilance of Moses to repress At 
length, reduced to extiemity, they demanded and obtained an 
honourable capitulation, being allowed to retire unmolested whither 
they pleased Such was the termination of this ill-organized 
insuiTeetion, which involved almost all the feudal chiefs of Kotah in 
exile and rum, and stiengthened the Regent, or as he would say, the 
state, by the escheat of the sequestrated property Deo Sing of 
Athoon, the head of this league, died in exile After several years 
of lamentation in a foieign soil for the junum bhom, the ‘ land of 
their biith,’ the son pleaded for paidon, though his heart denied all 
crime, and was foitunate enough to obtain hisrecal, and the estate of 
Bamolia, of fifteen thousand rupees rent The inferior members of 
the opposition were treated with the same contemptuous clemency , 
they were admitted into Kotah, but deprived of the power of doing 
mischief What stionger pi oof of the political courage of the Regent 
can be adduced, than his shutting up such combustible mateiials 
within the social edifice, and even livmg amongst and with them, as 
if he deseived their liiendship rather than their hatred 

In combating such associations, and thus cementing his power, 
time passed away His marriage with one of the distant branches 
of the royal house of Mdwai, by whom he had his son and successor 
Madhu Sing, gave Zalim an additional interest in the affairs of that 
disturbed state, of which he nevei lost sight amidst the troubles 
which more immediately concerned him. The motives which, in S. 
1847 (AD 1791), made him consider for a time the interests of 
Kotah as secondary to those of Mewar, are related at length in the 
annals of that state ,* and the effect of this policy on tlie prosperity 
of Kotah, drained of its wealth in the prosecution of his views, will 
appear on considering the details of his system Referring the 
roadcij thercfoie, to the Annals of Mewar, we shall pass from S. 
1847 to S 1856 (A D. 1800), when another attempt was made by 
the chieftains to thiow off the iron yoke of the Protector 


* Vol. I, p. 380. 
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Many attempts at assassination had been tried, but his vigilance 
baffled them all , though no bold enterpiize was hazarded since the 
failure of that (in R 183,8) which ended in the death and exile of its 
coiitnver, the chieftain of Athoon, until tlie conspiracy of Mohsairi, 
in S 1856, just twentj’’ yeais ago* Bahadoor Sing, of Mohsain, a 
chieftain of ten thousand rupees’ annual rent, was the head of this 
plot, which included every chief and family whose foi tunes had been 
annihilated by the exterminating policy of the Regent It was 
conducted with admirable seciecy , it known at all, it was to Zalim 
alone, and not till on the eve of accomplishment The proscription- 
list was long; the Regent, liis family, his friend and counsellor the 
Pundit Lallaji, were amongst the victims marked for sacrifice The 
moment for execution was that of his proceeding to hold his couit, 
ill open day ; and the mode was by a coup cle maiu whose very 
audacity would guarantee success It is said that he was actually 
in piogress to durbar, when the danger was revealed The paega, 
or ‘ select troop of hoise’ belonging to his friend and always at hand, 
was immediately' called in and added to the guaids about his person, 
thus the conspiratois were assailed when they deemed the prey 
1 ushing into the snare they had laid The surprise was complete; 
many were slain ; some were t-ikeu, othei-s fled Amongst the lattci 
was the head of the conspiiaey, Bahadoor Sing, who gained the 
Chumbul, and took i ef uge in the temple of the tutelary deity of the 
Haras at Patun But ho mistook the character of the Regent when 
lie supposed that either the sanctuaiy (sirm) of Kcbliorad, or the 
lespect due to the piince in whose dominions (Boondi) it lay, could 
shield him fiom his fate. Ho was diagged foith, and expiated his 
Clime or folly with his life 

According to the apologists of the Regent, this act was one of j'ust 
retribution, smee it was less to defend himself and his immediate 
interests than those of the prince w'hose powei and existence were 
threatened by the insurrection, which had for its object his deposal 
and the elevation of one of his brothcra The members of the Maha 
Rao’s family at this period were his uncle Raj Sing, and his two 
brothel’s, Gordhun and Gopal Smg Since the rebellion of Athoon, 
these princes had been under strict surveillance , but after this 
instance of re-action, in which their names weie imphcated as hav- 
ing aspired to supplant their brother, a more rigorous seclusion was 
adopted , and the rest of their days was passed in solitary confine- 
ment. Gordhun, the elder, died about ten years after his mcarceia- 
tion; the younger, Gopal, lived m<iny yeais longer; but neitiier 
from that day quitted the walls of their prison, until death released 
them fiomthis dieadful bondage Kalca Raj Sing lived to cxtieme 
old age ; but, as he took no part m these turmoils, he remained 
unmolested, having the lange of the temples in the city, beyond 
which hmits he had no wish to stiay 

We may in this place introduce a slip from the genealogical tree 


* This was wnttcii at lioUh, m S. 1876 (A.D. 1820.) 
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of the forfeited branch of Bishen Sing, hut which, in the pereon of 
his grandson A] eet, legamed its nghts and the qadi The fate of 
this family wiU serve as a specimen of the policy pursued by tlie 
Eegent towaids the feudal interests of Kotah It is appalling, when 
thus marslialled, to view the sacnfices which the maintenance of 
power will demand in these feudal states, where individual wiU is law. 

The plots against the existence and authoiity of the Protector 
were of every description, and no less than eighteen are enumerated, 
which his never-slumbering vigilance detected and baffled The 
means weie force, open and concealed, poison, the daggei, — until at 
length he became sick of mecaution. “ I could not always be on my 
“ guard,” he would say But the most dangerous of all was a female 
conspiracy, got up in the palace, and which discovers an amusing 
mixtuie of tragedy and farce, although his habitual wariness would 
not have saved him from being its victim, had he not been aided by 
tlie boldness of a female champion, from a regard for the personal 
attractions of the handsome Regent He was suddenly sent for by 
the queen-mother of one of the younger princes, and while waiting 
in an antichamber, expecting every instant “ the voice behind the 
" curtain,” he found himself enciicled by a band of Amazonian Raj- 
pootnis, armed with sword and dagger, from whom, acquainted as he 
was with the nerve, physical and moral, of his countrywomen, he 
saw no hope of salvation. Fortunately, they were determined not 
to be satisfied merely with his death , they put him upon his trial , 
and the tram of interrogation into all the acts of his life was going 
on, when his preserving angel, in the shape of the chief attendant of 
the dowager queen, a woman of masculine strength and courage, 
1 iished in, and with stiong dissembled anger, drove him forth amidst 
a toirent of abuse for presummg to be found m such a predicament 

While bathing, and during the heat of the chase, his favourite 
puihuit, similar attempts have been made, but they always recoiled 
on the heads of his enemies Yet, notwithstanding the multitude of 
these plots, winch would have unsettled the leason of many, he 
nevei allowed a blind suspicion to add to the victims of his policy ; 
and although, for his personal security, he was compelled to sleep in 
an non cage, he never haiboured unnecessary alarm, that parent of 
crime and blood in all usurpations His lynx-like eye saw at once 
who was likely to invade his authority, and these knew their peril 
from the vigilance of a system which never relaxed. Entire self- 
reliance, a police such as perhaps no country in the woild could 
equal, establishments well paid, services liberally rewarded, character 
and talent in each department of the state, himself keeping a strict 
watch over all, and trusting imphcitly to none, with a daily peraonal 
supervision of all this complicated state-machinery — such was the 
system which suimounted every penl, and not only maintained, but 
increased the power and political reputation of Zahm Sing, amidst 
the storms of war, rapine, treason, and pohtical convulsions of more 
than half a century’s duration 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Zahm. regarded as a legidalor — His pohUcal viem on Metoar. — Eotah 
sacrificed thereto. — His tyranny — Hts snperstUion. — Makes a tour of las 
dominions — Establishes a peimanent camp — Tiatns an army — Adopts 
European arms and discipline — Revises the revenue system of Haroiiti — The 
Pat61 system, described — Gouned of Foui — Extent of jurisdiction — The 
Bohoras described — Then utdity in the old farming system of India — Patels 
usurp then influence — Depression of the peasantry — Patels circumvented, 
imprisoned, and fined — Patel system destroyed. — Return to the old system 
— Moral estimation, of the iieasaat of Rajpootana — Modes of realising the 
land-revenue desaibed — Advantages and disadvantages 

We are now to examine tlie Protector in another point of view, 
as the legislator ami managoi of the state whose coneeins he was 
thus deteiinined to rule For a series of years, Kotah was but 
the wet-nurse to the child of his ambition, a design upon Mewai, 
which eiigulphed as in a voi tex all that oppiession could extoi fc from 
the industiy of the people confided to his charge Fiom his fiist 
acquaintance with the couit of the Rana, in S 1827, to the year 
1856, he never relinquished the hope of extending the same measure 
of authoiity over that state which he excited in his own To the 
prosecution of tins police' Harouti was sacrificed, and the cultivator 
lowered to the condition of a serf In the year 1840, oppiession 
was at its height , the impovenshed lyot, no longer able to pay the 
extra calls upon his industry, his cattle and the implements of his 
labour distrained, was reduced to despair Many died from distiess , 
some fled, but where could they find refuge in the chaos aiound 
them t The greater part weie compelled to plough for hire, with 
the cattle and implements once their own, the vciy fields, then fiee- 
hold, which had been torn from them From this system of uni- 
versal impoverishment, displayed at length in unthatched villages 
and untilled lands, the Regent was compelled to become faimei- 
general of Kotah 

Fortunately for his subjects, and for his own reputation, his sense 
of gratitude and friendship for the family ot Inglia, — whose he.id, 
Balia Rao, was then a piisoner in Mdwar, — involved him, in the 
attempt to obtain his release, in personal conflict with the Rana, and 
he was compelled to abandon foi ever that long-clierished object of 
his ambition It was then he peiceived he had saciificed the wel- 
fare of all classes to a phantom, and his vigorous undei standing 
suggested a remedy, which was instantly adopted 

Until the conspiracy of Mohsain in S 1856, the Regent had lesidcd 
in the castle, acting the part of the maire du palais of the old 
French monaichy ; but on 1ns return from the release of Balia Rao, 
in S 1860 (AD 1803-4), when the successes of the British arms 
disturbed the combination of the Mahrattas, and obliged them to 
send forth their disunited bands to seek by lapiiie what they had 
lost by our conquests, the Regent perceived the impolicy of such 
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permanent residence, and detei mined to come nearer to the point of 
danger. He had a double motive, each of itself sufficiently powciful 
to justify the change the first was aievision of the levenue system , 
the other, to seek a moi e central position for a disposable camp, 
which he might move to any point threatened by these jnedatoiy 
bodies. Though these weie doubtless the real incentives to the 
pioject, according to those wlio ought to have known the secret 
impulse of his mind, the change from the castle on the Chumbul to 
the tented held pioceeded fiom no more potent cause than an 
ominous owl, telling his tale to ihe moon tioin the pinnacle of his 
mansion. A meeting of the astrologeis, and those veised in piodi- 
gies, was convened, and it was decided that it would be tempting 
hoiiliar (fate) to abide longei in that dwelling If this weie the 
true motive, Zalim Sing’s mind only shared the grovelling supersti- 
tion of the most illustrious and most courageous of his nation, to 
whom there was no piesage nioie appalling than a jfooi/oo on the 
house-top But, in all likelihood, this was a political owl conjured 
up foi the occasion , one seen only m the mind’s eye of the Regent, 
and serving to cloak his plans 

The soothsayers having in due form desecrated the dwelling of the 
Protector, he commenced a pei ambulation and survey of the long- 
neglected teiritory, within which ho detei mined henceforth to limit 
his ambition He then saw, and peihaps felt for, the miseiies his 
mistaken policy had occasioned, but the moial evil was consum- 
mated, he had luined the fortunes of one-third of the apiiculturists, 
and the rest were depressed and heart-bioken The deficiency in 
his revenues spoke a ti uth no longer to bo misinterpreted , for his 
credit was so low hi the mercantile woild at this peiiod, that his 
woid and his bond were in equal disesteem Hitheito he had shut 
his earn against complaint, but funds ivere necessaiy to forwaid 
his views, and all pleas of inability were met by confiscation. It 
was evident that this evil, if not checked, must ultimately denude 
the state of the means of defence, and the fei tility of his genius pre- 
sented various modes of remedy. He began by fixing upon a spot 
neai the strong fortress of Gagiown, for a permanent camp, where he 
continued to reside, with ineiely a shed over his tent . and although 
the officers and men of lank had also thrown up sheds, he would 
admit of notliing more All the despatches and newspapers were 
dated ‘ from the Chdoni,’ or camp 

The situation selected was most judicious, being neaiiy equi- 
distant from the two principal entrances to Harouti from the south, 
and touching the most insuboi’dinate part of the Bhil population ; 
while he was close to the strong castles of Shirgurh and Gagrown, 
which he strengthened with the utmost care, making the latter the 
depdt of his treasures and his arsenal He fonned an ai-my , adopted 
the European aims and discipline, appointed officers with the title 
of captain to his battalions, which had a regular nomenclatuie, and 
his ‘ royals’ {Raj Pultun) have done as gallant service as any that 
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ever bore the name These were I’eady at a moment'^ warning to 
move to any point, against any foe Moieovci, by this change, he 
was extricated fiommany peiplexities and delays which a residence 
in a capital necessarily engendeis. 

Up to this period of his life, having been immei sed in the troubled 
sea of political intrigue, the Piotector had no better knowledge of 
the systems of I’evenue and landed economy than other liavcpu 
chieftains , and he followed the immemorial usage termed lat’ha and 
buttaie, or lent in kind by weight or measure, in piopoition to the 
value of the soil or of the product The llegent soon found the dis- 
advantages of this sj'stem, which afforded opportunity foi opjnession 
on the part of the collectois, and fiaud on that of the tenant, botli 
detiimental to the sjovernment, and sciving only to cniich that 
vulture, the Patel Wlien this rapacious, yet indispensable medium 
between the peasant and lulei, leagued with the collectois — and 
theie was no contiol to exaction beyond the conscience of this con- 
stituted attorney of each township, eithci for the assessment oi 
collection — and when, as we have so often stated, the Regent caied 
not lor the means so that the supplies weie abundant, nothing but 
rum could ensue to the lyot 

Having made himself master of the complicated details of the 
buttaie, and sifted oveiy act of chicanery by the most iiiqiiiMtoiial 
pioeess, ho convoked all the Patels of the oountiy, and took then 
depositions as to tho extent of e.xch pdtdi, their modes of collection, 
their credit, charactei, and individual means , and being thus onableil 
to form a rough computation of the size and lovetiues of cacli, ho 
re-commenced his tour, made a clu.dhuwli, or measurement of tlio 
lands of each township, and classified them, accoiding to soil and 
fertility, as jieeiual, or iiiigated , gm'ma, of good soil, but depeiulant 
on the heavens, and moriiu, including pasturage and mountain- 
tracts He then, having fonned an a\erage fiom the accounts of 
many years, instituted a fixed moncy-ient, and declaied that the 
buttaie system, or that of payment lu kind, was at an end Rut 
even in this he shewed seventy, for he i educed the jureeh, oi 
standaid measure, by a thud, and added a fourth to his avci ages 
Doubtless he argued that the profit which the Patels looked forwaid 
to would admit of this inciease, and determined that his vigilance 
should be more than a match for their ingenuity 

Having thus adjusted the rents of the fisc, the dues of the Patifi 
were fixed at one and a half annas per beega on all the lands con- 
stituting a pdteli , and as his personal lands were on afavouied 
footing and paid a much smaller late than the ryot’s, he was led to 
understand that any exaction beyond what was authorized would 
subject him to confiscation Thus the dues on collection would 
realize to the Patel from five to fifteen thousand rupees annually. 
The anxiety of these men to be reinstated in their trusts was evinced 
by the immense offers they made, of ten, twenty, and even fifty 
thousand lupees, At one stioke he put ten lacs, or £100,000 ster- 

62 
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ling, into hib exhausted tieasuiy, by the amount ot mtzseranas, oi 
fines of relief on their re-induetion into office. The ryot hoped foi 
better days , for notwithstanding the assessment was heavy, he saw 
the limit of exaction, and that the door was closed to all subordinate 
oppiession Besides the spur of hope, he had that of fear, to quicken 
his exertions ; for with the promulgation of the edict substituting 
money-rent foi hutta/ie, the ryot was given to understand that ‘ no 
account of the seasons’ would alter or lessen the established dues of 
the state, and that uncultivated lands would be made over by the 
Patel to those who would cultivate them , or if none would take 
them, they would be incoiporated with the kluis or personal farms 
of the Regent. In all cases, the Patels weie declared responsible foi 
deficiencies of levenuc 

Hitherto this body of men h.id an incentive, if not a license, to 
plunder, being subject to an annual oi tiiennial tax teimed patel- 
burmr. This was annulled , and it was added, that if they fulfilled 
their contract with the state without oppiessing the subject, they 
should be protected and honoured Thus these Patels, the elected 
lepresentatives of the village and the shields of thciyot, became the 
direct officers of the crown It was the Regent’s interest to con- 
ciliate a body of men, on whose exertions the prosperity of the state 
mainly depended, and they gladly and unanimously cntcied into 
his views Golden biacelets and turbans, the signs of inauguiation, 
weie given, with a " giant of office,” to each Patel, and they depaited 
to their seveial ti lists 

A few leflections obtiude themselves on the contemplation of such 
a picture It will haixlly fail to stiike the reader, how perfect aie 
the elements for the foiination of a lejnesentative government in 
these regions , for every state of Rajwaira is siinilaily constituted , 
ex uno disca cmines The Patels would only require to be joined by 
the representatives of the commercial body, and these aie aheady 
formed, ol Rajpoot blood, deficient neither in neive nor pohtical saga- 
city, compared with any class on earth , often composing the mmistry, 
oi headmg the aimies m battle It is needless to push the parallel 
farther , but if it is the desire of Britain to piomote this system in 
the east, to enthrone liberty on the luins of bondage, and call forth 
the energies of a grand national punchciet, the materials are ample 
without the risk of innovation beyond the mere extent of members. 
We should have the aristocratic Thakoors (the Rajpoot barons), 
the men of wealth, and the representativ'es of agriculture, to settle 
the limits and maintain the principles of their ancient patriarchal 
system A code of criming and civil law, perfectly adequate, 
could be compiled from their sacred books, their recoi ds on stone, or 
traditional customs, and sufficient might be deducted from the 
revenues of the state to maintain municipal forces, which could unite 
if public safety were endangered, while the equestrian order would 
furnish all state paiade, and act as a moveable aimy. 

But to return to our subject. Out of this numeious body of 
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Patela, Zalim selected four of the most intelligent and experienced, 
of whom he formed a council attached to the Presence At first 
their duties were confined to mattcis of invcnuc ; soon those of 
police were superadded, and at length no matter of internal regula- 
tion was transacted without their advice. In all cases of doubtful 
decision, they were the court of appeal from provincial punclia^ts, 
and even from those of the cities and the capital itself Thus they 
performed the three-fold duties of a boaid of levenue, of justice, and 
of police, and perhaps throughout the world, there never was a 
police like that of Zalim Sing: theie was not one FoucM, but foui ; 
and a net of espionnage was spread over the country, out of whose 
meshes nothing could escape 

Such was the Patel system of Kotah A system so iigid had its 
alloy of evil, the veil of secrecy, .so essential to comtneicial pin suits, 
was rudely drawn aside, every transaction was exposed to the 
Regent, and no man felt safe fiom tlie inquisi tonal visits of the spies 
of this council A lucky speculation was immediately leported, and 
the Regent hastened to share in the success of the speculator Alarm 
and disgust were the consequence, the spiiit of trade was damped; 
none wore assuied of the just letmns ot then indiistiy; but them 
was no security elsewhere, and at Kotah only the Protector dared to 
injure them 

The council of Venice was notmoic aibitiary than the patel board 
of Kotah ; even the ministeis saw the sword suspended ovei their 
heads, while they weic hated as much as feaied by all but the 
individual who recognized their utility 

It would be imagined that, with a council so vigilant the Regent 
would feel perfectly secuie Kot so he had spies ovci them In 
short, to use the plnase of one of his ministeis, — a man of acute 
peiception and powerful undeistanding, when talking of the vigour 
of his mental vision, — when his physical organs had failed, pdn£ 
ptd, aur moot tolad, which we will not translate 

The Patel, now the viitual master of the jieasantiy, was aware 
that tine and confiscation would follow the discoveiy of diiect 
oppression of the lyots, but theie were many indirect modes by 
which he could attain his object, and he took the most secuie, the 
medium of their necessities Hithcito, the impoverished husband- 
man had his wants supplied by the Bohoou, the sanctioned usurer 
of each viUage ; now, the privileged Patel usurped his functions, and 
bound him by a double chain to his purposes But we must explain 
the functions ot the Bohora, in oidci to show the extent of subordi- 
nation in which the lyot was placed 

The Bohora of Rajpootana is the Metayer of the ancient system 
of France He furnishes the cultivator with whatever he rcquiies 
tor his pursuits, whether cattle, implements, or seed , and supports 
him and his family thioughout the season until the crop is ready 
foi the sickle, when a settlement of accounts takes place This is 
done in two ways citlici by a cash payment, with stipulated 
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interest according to the risk previously agreed upon; or, more 
commonly, by a specified share ol the crop, in which the Boluyiu 
falfps the risk of bad seasons with the husbandman. The utility of 
such a poison under an oppie&sivc government, where the lyot can 
store up nothing for the future, may leadily be conceived , he is, in 
liict, indispensable Mutual honesty is required , for extortion on 
the part of the BoJtora would lose him his clients, and dishonesty 
on that of the peasant would deprive him of his only resource 
against the sequestration of his patrimony Accordingly, this 
monied middle-man enjoyed gre.it consideration, being regarded as 
the pation of the husbandman Every peasant had his particular 
BoIlovci, and not untiequently fiom the adjacent village in preference 
to his own 

Such was the state of things when the old system of lat'ha buttwie 
was commuted for heegoti, a specific money-rent apportioned to the 
aiea of the land The Patdl, now tied down to the simple duties of 
collection, could touch nothing but his dues, unless h<‘ leagued -with 
or overturned the jBo/toi'a, and in either case there was iisk from 
the lynx-eyed seiutiny of the Regent They, accordingly, adopted 
the middle couise of alaiming his cupidity, which the following 
expedient effected When the ciop was ripe, the peasant would 
demand peimission to cut it “ Pay your lent flist,” was the reply. 
The Bohm'a was apjilied to but his fears had been awakened by a 
caution not to lend money to one on whom the government had 
claims There was no alternative but to mortgage to the harpy Patfl 
a portion of the produce of his fields This was the precise point at 
which he aimed , he took the crop at his own valuation, and gave his 
receipt that the dues of government wore satisfied , demanding a certi- 
ficate to the effect “ that having no funds fortlicoming Avhen the rent 
“ was required, and being unable to rai.se it, the mortgagor voluntarily 
“ assigned, at a fan valuation, a shaic of the produce ” In this 
manner did the Patels hoard immense quantities of gi'ain, and as 
Kotah became the gianaiy of Rajpootana, they accumulated great 
wealth, while the peasant, never able to reckon on the fiuits of 
his industry, was depressed and impoveiishcd The Regent could 
not long be kept in ignorance of the.se extortions ; but the treasury 
ovei flowed, and he did not sufficiently heed the miseries occasioned 
bjf a system which added fresh lands by sequestiation to the home 
farms, now the object of his especial solicitude 

Matters proceeded thus until the year S. 1867 (A D 1811), when, 
like a clap of thundei, mandates of anest were issued, and every 
Patel in Kotah was placed in fettem, and his property under the 
seal of the state : the ill-gotten wealth, as usual, flowing into the 
exchequer of the Protector Few escaped heavy fines; one only 
w<is enabled altogether to evade the vigilance of the police, and he 
had wisely remitted his wealth, to the amount of seven lacs, or 
£70,000, to a foreign country ; and from this individual case, a 
judgment may be formed of the piey these cormorants wore com- 
lielled to disgoige 
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It is to be infeiTed that the Regent must have well weighed the 
present good against the evil he incurred, in destroying m one 
moment the credit and efficacy of such an engine of power as the 
•pateli system he had established The Council of Four maintained 
their post, notwithstanding the humiliated condition of their com- 
peers , though their influence could not fail to be weakened by the 
discredit attached to the body The system Zalim had so artfully 
introduced being thus entirely disorganized, he was induced to push 
still further the lesourees of his eneigetic mind, by the extension of 
his personal farms In desciibing the foimation and management of 
these, we shall better pourtray the chaiacter of the Regent than by 
the most labouied summary the acts will paint the man 

Before, howevci, wc cntei upon this singular pait of his histoiy, 
it IS necessary to develop the ancient agiicultural system of Harouti, 
to which he leturned when thejaaieZt was bioken up In the 
execution of this design, we must speak both of the sod and the 
occupants, whose moral estimation in the minds of their rulers must 
mateiially influence their legislative conduct 

The ryot of India, like the piogemtor of all tilleis of the earth, 
bears the brand of vengeance on his forehead , foi as Cam was cui'sed 
by the Almighty, so weie the cultivators of India by Ramachuud, 
as a class whom no lenity could render honest or contented When 
the hero of Ayodia left his kingdom for Lanka, ho enjoined his 
minister to fostei the ryots, that lie might hear no complaints on his 
return Aware of the fniitlessness of the attempt, yet determined 
to guard against all just cause of complaint, the minister revereed 
the niaiwict, or grain measuie, taking the shaie of the ci own fiom 
the smaller end, exactly one-half of what was sanctioned by imme- 
morial usage When Rama letumed, the cultivatois assembled m 
bodies at each stage of his journey, and complained of the innova- 
tions of the minister “ What had he done " Reversed the 
“ onauna” The monaich dismissed them with his ciiise, as “ a lace 
“ whom no favour could concihate, and who belonged to no one a 
phrase which to this hour is proveibial, ‘ ryot kessi, cd nvJiyn hyn 
and the sentence is confirmed by the histoiians of Alexandei, who 
tell us that they lived unmolested amidst all intestine wars , that 
“ they only till the ground and pay tribute to the king,” enjoying an 
amnesty from danger when the common wealth sufiered, which must 
tend to engender a love of soil more than patriotism It would 
appear as it the Regent of Kotah had availed himself of the anathema 
of Rama in his estimation of the moral virtues of his subjects, who 
were Helots in condition if not in name 

We proceed to the modes of realizing the dues of the state, in 
which the character and condition of the peasant will be further 
developed. There are four modes of levying the land-tax, three of 
which are common throughout Rajwan’a , the fourth is more peculiar 
to Harouti and Mewar The first and most ancient is that of hvitaie, 
or ‘ payment in kind,’ practised before metallic cuiTcncy was invented. 
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The system ofbuttaie extends, however, only to com , for sugar-cane, 
cotton, hemp, poppy, al, kosoomba, ginger, turmenc, and other dyes 
and drugs, and all garden stufis, pay a rent m money This rent was 
arbitrary and variable, according to the necessities or justice of the 
lulcr In both countries five to ten rupees per beega are demanded 
foi sugar-cane , three to five for cotton, poppy, hemp, and oil-plant ; 
and two to four for the rest But when heaven was bounteous, 
avarice and oppression rose m their demands, and seventy rupees per 
beega were exacted for the sugar-cane, thus paralyzing the industry 
of the cultivator, and lendeiing abortive the beneficence ot the 
Almighty. 

BiitUtie 01 ‘ divLSion in kind,’ varies with the seasons and their 
pioducts 

lit. — The undla, oi ‘ summer harvest,’ when wheat, barley, and a 
variety of pulses, as gram, moth, moong, til, aie raised The share of 
the state in these vanes with the fertility of the soil, from one-fourth, 
oiie-tlnrd, and two-fifths, to one-half — the extreme fractions being 
the maximum and minimum , those of one-third and two-fifths 
are the most universally admitted as the share of the crown But 
besides this, there arc dues to the artificers and mechanics, whose 
labour to the village is compensated by a share of the harvest from 
each cultivator ; which allowances reduce the portion of the latter 
to one-half of the gross produce of his industry, which if he realize, 
lie is contented and thrives 

The second harvest is the siAloo, oi ‘ autumnal,’ and consists of 
mukhi or boota, (Indian corn,) of jo&r, bajri, the two chief kinds of 
maize, and ttl or sesamum, with other small seeds, such as kangni,*' 
with many ot the pulses Of all these, one-half is exacted by tho 
state 

Such is the .system of biUtaie ; let us describe that of koont f 
Kooiit is the conjectural estimate of the quantity [of the standing 
Cl op on a measured surface, by the officers of the government in 
conjunction with the propnctoi's, when the share of the state is 
converted into cash at the average rate of the day, and the peasant 
IS debited the amount So exactly can those habitually exercised 
in this method estimate the quantity of grain produced on a given 
.surface, that they seldom err beyond one-twentieth part of the crop 
Should, however, tho cultivator deem his crop over-estimated, he 
has the powei to cut and weigh it , and this is termed lat'ha. 

The third is a tax in money, according to admeasurement of the 
held, assessed previously to cultivation 


* Paiiituni Tlahcum, produced abundantly in the valley of the Khine as 
well js viukJii, there called Velsh corn , doubtless the maizes would alike grow 
in perlection ** 

+ It would be more correct to say that hattak, or ‘ payment in kmd,’ is 
divided into two branches, ia0.,Aoo»t and tot’Aa, the first being a portion of 
the standing crop by conjectural estimate , the other by actual me<iKurc, after 
reaping and thrashing 
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The fourth is a mixed tax, of both money and produce 

Neither of these modes is fiee from objection. That of koont, or 
conjectural estimate of the standing crop, is, however, liable to much 
greater abuse than lat'lwj, or measurement of the giairi In the fiist 
case, it is well known that by a biube to the officer, he will koont a 
field at ten maunds, which may lealize twice the quantity , for the 
chief guarantees to honesty are fear of detection, and instinctive 
morahty , feeble safeguards, even m moie civilized states than 
Eajwarra If he be so closely watched that he must make a fair 
koont, or estimate, he will still find means to extort money from the 
lyot, one of which is, by procrastinating the estimate when the eai 
is ripe, and when every day’s delay is a certain loss In short, a 
celebrated superintendent of a distiict, of great ciedit both for zeal 
and honesty, confessed, “ we are like tailors ; we can cheat you to 
“ your face, and you cannot perceive it ” The ryot prefers the koont , 
the process is soon over, and he has done with the government , but 
in lai'ha, the means are varied to perplex and cheat it , beginning 
with the reaping, when, with a liberal hand, they leave something 
for the gleaner , then, a " tithe for the koorpi, or ‘ sickle ” then, 
the thrashing , and though they muzzle the ox who treads out the 
corn, they do not their own mouths, or those of their family Again, 
if not convertible into com, they aie debited and allowed to store it 
up, and “ the rats are sure to get into the pits ” In both cases, tho 
slMnahs, or village-watchmen, are appointed to watch the crops, as 
soon as the ear begins to fill ; yet all is insufficient to check the 
system of pillage ; for the ryot and his family begin to feed upon 
the heads of Indian com and maize the moment they afford the least 
nourishment. The shanali, receiving his emoluments from the 
husbandman as well as from the crown, inclines more to his fellow- 
citizen , and it is asserted that one-fouo'th of the crop, and even 
a third, is frequently made away with befoie the share of the 
government can be fixed 

Yet the system of lat'lui was puisued by the Regent before he 
commenced that of pdteli, which has no slight analogy to the 
permanent system of Bengal,* and was attended with similar 
results, — distress, confiscation, and sale, to the utter exclusion of the 
hereditary principle, the very corner-stone of Hindu society. 

* The pat£l of Harouti, like the zemindar of Bengal, was answerable for the 
revenues ; the one, however, was hereditary only during pleasure , the other 
perpetually so. The extent of their authonties was equal. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Farmtng syatem oj Zalvm Si)ig — Extent to tvliichU Juts heen earned — Its 
prosperity faJLlaeims and transitory — Details of tJie system — Soil of Kotah. 
— The Regent uihoduces foreign ploughs — Area cultivated, — Net produce — 
Falue. — Gram pits — Puces in plenty and famine — Zalvm sells in one year 
gram to the amount of a milhnn sterling. — Monopoly — The tithe, or neiv tax 
on exported, grain — The jugdtl, o> tax-gatherer. — Impolicy of this tax — Gross 
revenue of Kotah — Opium monopoly — Tax on widows — On the mendicant 
— Gourd-tax — B) oom-tax —The Regent detested by the bat ds — Province of 
Kotah at this period, and at assumptwn of the govet ntneut, contrasted — 
Question as to the moial tesuU of hu, impioiements. 

Lkt us proceed witli the most pioimnent feature of the Regent’s 
internal administration — his farming monopoly — to which he is 
mainly indebted foi the reputation he enjoys throughout Rajpootana 
The superficial obseiver, who can with difficulty find a path through 
the corn-fields which cover the face of Harouti, will dwell witli 
rapture upon the efiects of a system in which he discovers nothing 
but energy and efficiency he cannot trace the remote causes of this 
deceptive prospeuty, which originated in moial and political injus- 
tice It was because his own tyianny had pioduced iinploughed 
fields and deserted villages, starving husbandmen and a diminishing 
population , it was with the distiained implements and cattle of his 
.subjects, and m oider to prevent the injurious effects of so much 
waste land upon the revenue, that Zalim commenced a system which 
has made him farniei'-geiieral of Haiouti ; and he has carried it to 
an astonishing extent There is not a nook or a patch m Harouti, 
wheie giam can be produced, winch his ploughs do not visit 
Forests have disappeaied, even the barren rocks have been covered 
with exotic soil, and the mountain’s side, inaccessible to the plough, 
IS turned up with a spud, and compelled to yield a crop 

In S 1840 (A D 1784), Zalim possessed only two or three hundred 
ploughs, which in a few years increased to eight hundred At the 
commencement of what they terra the new era {nsja samval) in the 
history of landed property of Kotah, the introduction of the pdteU 
system, the number was doubled ; and at the present time* no less 
than four thousand ploughs, of double yoke, employing sixteen 
thousand oxen, are used in the fai'mmg system of this extraordinary 
man , to which may be added one thousand more ploughs and four 
thonsand oxen employed on the estates of the prince, and the 
different members of his family 

This is the secret of the Raj Rana’s power and reputation , and to 
the wealth extracted from her soil, Kotah owes her preservation 
from the rum which befel the states around her during the convul- 
sions of the last half centuiy, when one after another sank into 
decay But although sagacity marks the plan, and unexampled 

* This was drawn up in 1820-21 
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energy supeiintends its details, we must, on examining tlie founda- 
tions of the system either morally oi politically, pionouuce its effects 
a mere paioxysm of prospeiity, arising from stimulating causes 
which present no guarantee of permanence. Despotism has wrought 
this magic effect: there is not one, from the noble to the peasant, 
who has not felt, and who does not still feel, its piesence When 
the aim of the octagenarian Piotcetor .shall be withdrawn, and the 
authority transfericd to his son, who possesses none of the fathei’s 
energies, then will the impolicy of the system become apparent It 
was from the sequestiated estates of the valiant Kara chieftain, and 
that grinding oppression which thmned Harouti of its agricultural 
population, and left the lands waste, that the Regent found scope 
for his genius The fields, which had descended fiom father to son 
through the lapse of ages, the unalienable right of the peasant, were 
seized, in spite of law, custom, or tradition, on eveiy defalcation ; 
and itisevenaffiimed that he sought pretexts to obtain such lands 
as from their contiguity or fertility he coveted, and that hundreds 
were thus deprived of their inhciitance In vain we look foi the 
peaceful hamlets which once studded Haiouti • we discern instead 
the ovie, or farm-house of the Regent, which would be beautiful 
were it not erected on the pioperty of the sub}ect, but when we 
enquiic the ratio which the cultivators bear to the cultivation, and 
the means of enjoyment this aitificial system has left them, and find 
that the once independent propiietoi, who claimed a sacied light of 
inheritance,* now ploughs like a seif the fields formerly his own, 
all our perceptions of moral justice are shocked. 

The love of country and the passion tor possessing land are strong 
throughout Rajpootana while there is a hope ot existence, the 
cultivator clings to the ‘ bapota,’ and in Haiouti this amor 2^o,tr'm is 
so invincible, that, to use then homely phiase, “ he would lathci 
“ fill his in slavery there, than live in luxuiy abroad” But 
where could they fly to escajie oijpiession ? All around was desola- 
tion , armies perambulated the country, with rapid sti ides, m each 
other’s tiain, “ one to another still succeeding” To this evil Kotah 
was comparatively a .stiangcr , the Protector was the only plundeiei 
within his domains Indeed, the inhabitants of the suiioimdmg 
.states, from the year I860, when lapine was at its height, flocked 


* Throughout the Booiidl teiiitory, where no Regent has innovated on tlie 
estabhshed laws of inheritance, by l.ir tlie greater part of the land is the 
absolute property of the cultivating 7 'i/ot, who c,iu sell or mortgage it There is 
a cuiious tradition that this light was obtained by one of the ancient princes 
making a general sale of the crown land, reserving only the tax. In Boondi, 
if a ryot becomes unable, fiom pecuniary wants or otherwise, to cultivate his 
lands, he lets them, and custom has established fmtr aniiai, per heega of 
irrigated land, and two annas for got ma, that dependant on the ueavens, or a 
share of the produce 111 a similar proportion, as his right. If in exile, from 
whatever cause, he can assign this share to trustees , and, the more strongly tu 
mark his inalienable right in such a case, the trustees reserve on his account 
two seen 0)i eve'nj wiawad of yoodiicc, which is emphatically termed “Awi bapatd 
“ ui hhniii" the ' due-, of the p.iti imoni.d soil." 
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into Kotah, and filled up the chasm which oppi’ession had produced 
in the population But with the banishment of predatoiy waa’, and 
the return of industry to its own field of exertion, this panewea for 
the wounds which the ruler has inflicted will disappear, and 
although the vast resources of the Regent’s mind may check the 
appearance of decay, while Ins faculties survive to superintend this 
vast and complicated system, it must ultimately, from the want of 
a principle of poimanence, fall into rapid disorganization. We 
proceed to the details ot the system, which will affbid fiesh pi oofs 
of the talent, mdustry, and vigilance of this singular chai’acter 

The soil of Kotah is a iich tenadous mould, resembling the best 
parts of lower Malwa The single plough is unequal to breaking it 
up, and the Regent has introduced the plough of double yoke from 
the Concan His cattle are of the liist quality, and equally fit for 
the park or the plough He purchases at all the adjacent fairs, 
chiefly in his own dominions, and at the annual meld (fair) of his 
favouiite city Jlialra-PutiLii He has tried those of Marwar and of 
the desert, famed for a supeiior race of cattle , hut he found that the 
transition fiom theii sandy regions to the deep loam of Harouti soon 
disabled them 

Each plough or team is equal to the culture of one hundred 
beegas , consequently 4,000 ploughs will cultivate 400,000 duimg 
each harvest, and for both 800,000, nearly 300,000 English acres 
The soil is deemed poor which does not yield seven to ten maunds* 
of wheat per heega, and five to seven of millet and Indian corn But 
to take a very low estimate, and allowing for bad seasons, we may 
assume four maunds per heega as the average produce, (though 
double would not be deemed an exaggerated aveiage) : this will give 
3,200,000 maunds of both products, wheat and millet, and the pro- 
portion of the foimer to the latter is as thiee to two Let us estimate 
the value ot this. In seasons of abundance, twelve rupees per 
maunij'f in equal quantities of both giains, is the average , at this 
time (July 1820), notwithstanding the preceding season has been a 
failure thioughout Rajw'aria, (though there was a prospect of an 
excellent one), and gram a dead weight, eighteen rupees per maum 
is tne current price, and may bo quoted as the average standard of 
Harouti: above is approximating to dearness, and below to the 
reverse But if we take the average of the year of actual plenty, or 
Uoelve rupeesj per mauni of equal quantities of wheat and joar, oi 
one rupee per maund, the result is thirty-two lacs of rupees annual 
income 

Let us endeavour to calculate how much of this becomes net pro- 

* A maund is seventy-five pounds 

t Grain Measure of Rajpootana — 75 pounds = 1 seer 

43 seers = 1 maund. 

12 maunds = 1 mauiiL 
100 maunis = 1 manassa 

J R d"®® dMcend as low as eight rupees per mauni for wheat and barley, 
and four for the millets, in seasons of exres-,ive abundante. 
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duce towards the expenses of the government, and it will be seen 
that the chaiges are about one-third the gross amount. 


Expenses 

Establishments — mz , feeding cattle and servants, 
wear and tear of gear, and clearing the fields — 

one-eighth of the gross amount,* oi 

Seed 


Replacing 4,000 oxen annually, at 20s 

Extias. 


4.00. 000 

6 . 00 . 000 
80,000 
20,000 


11,00,000 


We do not presume to give this, or even the gross amount, as 
moie than an approximation to the tiiith , but the Regent himself 
has mentioned that in one year the casualties in oxen amounted to 
five thousand ' We have allowed one-fourth, for an ox will work 
well seven 3’ears, if taken cai'e of Thus, on the lowest scale, sup- 
posing the necessities of the government lequired the grain to be 
sold in the year it was raised, twenty lacs will be the net profit of 
the Regent’s farms But he has abundant resources withoirt being 
forced rnto the market bofoie the favourable moment , until when, 
the produce is hoarded up in subterranean gianaries Everything 
in these regions is simple, yet efficient we will desciibe the grain- 
pits 

These pits or trenches arc fixed on elevated dry spots, then size 
being according to the nature of the soil All the preparation they 
undergo is the ineineiation of certain vegetable substances, and 
lining the sides and bottom with wheat 01 barley stubble The 
grain is then deposited m the pit, coreied over with .straw, and a 
terrace of earth, about eighteen inches m height, and pi ejecting in 
front beyond the orifice of the pit, is raised ovei it This is secured 
with a coating of clay and cow-dung, which resists even the mon- 
•soon, and is renewed as the torrents injure it Thus the giain may 
remain for years without injury, wdnle the heat which is extiicated 
checks germination, and detere lats and wliite ants Thus the 
Regent has seldom less than fifty lacs of maiinds in vaiious jraits of 
the country, and it is on emergencies, or in bad seasons, that these 
stores see the light ; when, instead of twelve rupees, the 'niaum runs 
as high as forty, or the famine price of sixty Then these pits aie 
mines of gold , the Regent having frequently sold m one year sixty 
lacs of marmds In S 1860, (oi AD 1804), during the Mahiatta 
war, when Holcar was in the Bhuitpooi state, and predatory armies 
weie moving nr every diiection, and when famine and war 

* It IS not uiiconimoii in Eajwarra, when the means of mdividuals prevent 
them from cultivating their own lands, to hire out the whole with men and 
implements , for the use of which one-et^hfh of the produce is the estabhshed 
i onsideration We have applied this in the rough estimate of the expenses of 
the Regent’s farming s} stem. ^ 
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conjoined to desolate the countiy, Kotah fed the whole population 
of Rajwarra, and supplied all these roving hordes. In that season, 
grain being fifty-five rupees per ‘tnauni, he sold to the enormous 
amount of one crore of rupees, or a niilluy>i sterling ! 

Reputable merchants of the Mahajin tribe refrain from speculating 
in grain, from the most libeial feelings, esteeming it clh&rm nuhyn 
hyn, ‘a want of chanty’ The humane Jain merchant says, “to 
‘ hoaid up grain, for the purpose of taking advantage ot human 
‘ misery, may bring riches, but never profit ” 

Accoidmg to the only accessible documents, the whole crown- 
icveniie of Kotah from the tax m kmd, amounted, under bad manage- 
ment, to twenty-five lacs of rupees This is all the Regent admits 
he collects fiom (to use his own phrase) his handful (pucheiuara) of 
soil . of couise he does not include his own farming system, but only 
the amount raised from the cultivator He confesses that two-thuds 
of the .supeificial aiea of Kotah were waste, but that this is now 
leversed, theie being two-thirds cultivated, and only one-third waste, 
and this compiises mountam, forest, common, &c 

In S 1865 (A D 1809), as if industry wcie not aheady sufficiently 
shackled, the Regent established a new tax on all corn exported 
flora his dominions It was termed lut’lio, and amounted to a rupee 
and a half per mauui. This tax — not less unjust in origin than 
vexatious m opeiation — woise than even the infamous gabelle, or 
the droit d'aubuine of Fiance — was another fruit of monopoly It 
was at first confined to the giowci, though of course it fell indirectly 
on the consumer , but tlie JagAti, or chief collector of the customs, 
a man after the Regent’s own heart, was so pleased Avith its effi- 
ciency on the veiy first tiial, that he advised liis master to push it 
farther, and it was accordingly levied as well on the farmer as the 
purchaser An item of ten lacs was at once added to the budget , 
and as if this were insufficient to stop all competition between the 
Regont-faimcr-goneral and his subjects, three, four, nay even five 
lut’hos, have been levied fiom the same grain before it was retailed 
loi consumption Kotah exhibited the picture of a people, if not 
absolutely starving, yet living in penury in the midst of plenty. 
Neither the lands of his chiefs nor those of his ministers were exempt 
fiom the operation of this tax, and all were at the mercy of the 
Jagdti, fiom whose arbitrary wiU there was no appeal It had 
leached the very height of oppression about the penod of the alliance 
with the British government This collector had become a part of 
his system, and if the Regent required a few lacs of leady money, 
Jo Jioolum, ‘your commands,’ was the reply A list was made out 
of ‘aiiearsof lut’ho,’ and fiiend and foe, minister, banker, trader, 
and farmer, had a circular. Remonstianco was not only vain but 
dangerous : even his ancient fnend, the Pundit Belial, had twenty- 
five thousand rupees to pay in one ot these schedules ; the homino 
cV affaires of one of liis confidential chiefs, five thousand , his own 
toicign mmistci a share and many bankcis of the town, four 
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thousand, five thousand, and ten thousand each The term Iwt'luo 
was an abuse of language for a forced contiihution : in fact the ob- 
noxious and well-known ciind of Eajwarra. It alienated the minds 
of all men, and nearly occasioned the Regent’s ruin ; for scarcely 
was their individual sympathy expressed, when the Hara princes 
conspired to emancipate themselves from his interminable and gal- 
ling protection. 

When the English government came in contact with Eajwarra, it 
was a piimaiy principle of the universal piotective alliance to pro- 
claim that it was lor the benefit of the governed as well as the 
governors, since it availed little todestioy the wolves without, if 
they were consigned to the lion within. But there are and must be 
absurd inconsistencies, even m the policy of western legislators, 
where one set of piiuciples is apphed to all Zalim soon discoveicd 
that the fashion of the day was to jwrv'urusJi, ‘foster the ryot’ 
The odious chaiactei of the tax was diminished, and an edict limited 
its opeiation to the faimei,the .-^ellci, and the purchaser; and so 
anxious was he to conceal this weapon oi oppression, that the very 
name of Iwt’ho was abolished, and sonde hasd, oi ‘ cxtraoidinaiies,’ 
substituted This item is said still to amount to five lacs of rupees. 

Thus did the skill and ligid system of the Regent exact firom his 
ynic/teioara of soil, full fifty lacs of iiipces We must also recollect 
that nearly five more are to be added on account of the household 
lands of the members of his own and the pimcc’s family, which is 
almost sufficient to cover theii expenses 

What will the Euiopean practical laimei, of enlarged means and 
experience, thmk of the man who aiianged this complicated system, 
and who, during forty yeai s, has supcnnteiided its details ^ What 
opimon will he form of his vigour of mind, who, at the age of four- 
score years, although blmd and palsied, still superintends and main- 
tains this system ? What will he think of the tenacity of memoiy, 
which bears graven thereon, as on a tablet, an account of all these 
vast depositories of grain, with then varied contents, many of them 
the store of years past , and the power to check the slightest errors 
of the intendant of this vast accumulation , while, at the same time, 
he regulates the succession of ciops throughout this extensive range 1 
Such IS the minute topographical knowledge which the Regent 
possesses of his country, that every field in every farm is fami- 
liar to him . and woe to the supeimtendent havelddr if he discoveis 
a fallow nook that ought to bear a crop 

Yet vast as this system is, overwhelming as it would seem to 
most minds, it formed but a pai-t of the political engine conducted 
and kept in action by his single powers. The details of his adminis- 
tration, internal as well as external, demanded uni'emitted vigilance. 
The formation, the maintenance, and discipline of an army of twenty 
thousand men, his fortresses, arsenals, and their complicated minutiae, 
were amply sufficient for one mind The daily account from his 
police, consisting of seveial hundred cmissaiics, besides tBitf"cqually 
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numerous repoifcs fiom the head of each district, would have 
distracted an ordinary head, “ lor the winds could not enter and 
“ leave Harouti without being reported ” But when, in addition to 
all this, it is known that the Regent was a practieal merchant, a 
blieculator in exchanges, that he encouraged the mechanical arts, 
tosteied foreign industry, pursued even horticulture, and, to use his 
own woids, “ considered no trouble thrown away which made the 
“ rupee return sixteen and a half annas, with whom can he be 
“ compared ?”* Literature, philosophy, and excerptCB from the grand 
historical epics, were the amusements of his hours of relaxation , 
but here we anticipate, for we have not yet finished the review of 
hib economical character His monopolies, especially that of grain, 
not only influenced his own market, but aftected all the adjacent 
countries , and when speculation in opium ran to such a demoraliz- 
ing excess in consequence of the British government monopolizing 
the entire produce of the poppy cultivated throughout Mmwa, he 
took advantage of the mama, and by his sales or purchases raised 
01 depressed the maiket at pleasure His gardens, scattered 
thioughout the country, still supply the markets of the towns and 
capital with vegetables, and his foiests furnish them with fuel 

So rigid was his system of taxation, that nothing escaped it 
There was a heavy tax on widows who remarried Even the gourd 
of the mendicant paid a tythe, and the ascetic in his cell had a 
domicihary visit to ascertain the gains of mendicity, in order that a 
portion should go to the exigencies of the state The toomba burrdr, 
01 ‘ gourd-tax,’ was abolished after forming for a twelvemonth part 
of the fiscal code of Harouti, and then not through any scruples of 
the Regent, but to satisfy his friends Akin to this, and even of a 
lower grade, was the jalvroo-hurrdr, or ‘ broom-tax,’ which continued 
for ten yeais ; but the many lampoons it provoked from the satirical 
Bhat operated on the moie sensitive feelings of his son, Madhu Sing, 
who obtained its repeal 

Zalim was no favouiite with the bards , and that he had little 
claim to their consideration may be inferred from the following 
anecedote. A celebrated rhymer was reciting some laudatory stanzas, 
which the Regent received rather coldly, observmg with a sneer, 
that " they told nothing but lies, though he should be happy to 
“ listen to their effusions when truth was the foundation ” The 
poet rephed, that ‘ he found truth a most unmarketable commodity ; 
“ nevertheless, he had some of that at his service and stipulating 
for forgiveness if they offended, he gave the Protector his picture in 
a stiing of %mpromsed stanzas, so fidl of vis (poison), that the lands 
of the whole fiatermty were resumed, and none of the order have 
ever since been admitted to his presence 
Though rigid in his observance of the ceremonies of religion, and 
sharing in the prevailing superatitions of his country, he never allows 
the accidental ciicumstance of birth or caste to affect his policy. 


* Thoie lire sixteen a/onj to a rupee. 
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Offences against the state admit of no iudenmity, be t'h® offender a 
Brahmin or a bard , and if these classes engage in trad^, they experi- 
ence no exemption from imposts 

Such IS an outline of the tenitonal arrangements of the Regent 
Zalim Smg When power was assigned to him, he fonnd the state 
limited to Kailwarra on the east , he has extended it to the verge of 
the Plateau, and the fortress which guards its ascent, i^t first rented 
from the Mahrattas, is now by tieaty his own He took possession 
of the reins of power with an empty treasury and thirty-two lacs of 
accumulating debt He found the means of defence a fow dilapi- 
dated fortresses, and a brave but unmanageable feudsJ army He 
has, at an immense cost, put the fortresses into the niost complete 
state of defence, and covered their ramparts with many hundred 
pieces of cannon , and he has raised and maintains, in heu of about 
four thousand Hara cavalieis, an aimy, — regular we may term it, — 
of twenty thousand men, distributed into battalions, a paik of one 
hundred pieces of cannon, with about one thousand good horse, 
besides the feudal contingents 

But is this prosperity ? Is this the gieatness which the Raj.i 
GomS,n intended should be entiuled upon his successors, his chiefs, and 
his subjects ^ Was it to entertain twenty thousand mercenary soldiers 
from the sequestrated fields of the illustiious Haia, the indigenous 
proprietor ? Is this government, is it good government according to 
the ideas of more civilized nations, to extend taxation to its limit, 
in order to maintain this cumbrous machineiy * We may admit 
that, for a time, such a system may have been lequisite, not only 
for the maintenance of his delegated power, but to preserve the state 
from predatory spoliation , and now, could we seethe noble restored 
to his forfeited estates, and the ryot to his hereditary rood of land, 
we should say that Zalim Sing had been an instrument in the hand 
of Providence for the preservation of the rights of the Haras But, 
as it is, whilst the corn which waves upon the fertile surface of Kotah 
presents not the symbol of prosperity, neither is his well-paid and 
weU-diseiplined army a sure mean of defence : moral propriety has 
been violated ; rights are in abeyance, and until they be restored, 
even the apparent consistency of the social fabric obtained by 
means which endanger its security. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PoMvmI system of UieEegent — IIu foreign policy — His pre-eminent ii\fiuence 
ill Eajioaria. — His first connexion with the English government — Monson’s 
retreat — Gallant conduct and death of the Hara chief of Coelah — Aid given 
hy the Regent involves him tvUh Holcar. — Holcar comes to Kotah — Prepara- 
tions to attack the capital — Singular interview with Zalim — Zahnis agents 
at foreign courts — Alliance with Ameer Khun, and the Pindarri chiefs — 
Chaiaeteiistic anecdotes — Zulim’s ofiensive policy — His domestic policy . — 
Character of Mahai ao Orned Sing — Zalim’s conduct towards him. — dunce of 
ministers. — Bishen Sing Fovjdar — DuUeel Khan, Paihan — Gircuimiallatton 
of Kotah — Foundation of the iity Jhalra-paliin. — Mehiah Khan, commander 
of the forces. 

The foregoing lefleetions bring us back to political considerations, 
and these we must sepaiate into two branches, the foreign and 
domestic We purposely invert the discussion of these topics, for 
the sake of convenience. 

Zalim’s policy was to cieate, as regarded himself, a kind of balance 
of power , to overawe one leader by his influence with anothei, yet 
hy the maintenance of a good understanding with all, to pi event 
individual umbiage, while his own stiengtli was at all times suffi- 
cient to make the scale pieponderate in Ins favour. 

Placed in the very heart of India, Kotah was for years the centre 
around which revolved the desultoiy armies, or ambulant govern- 
ments, ever strangers to repose , and though its wealth could not 
fail to attract the cupidity of these vagabond poweis, yet, hy the 
imposing attitude which he assumed, Zalim Sing maintained, during 
moie than half a century, the respect, the fear, and even the esteem 
of all ; and Kotah alone, throughout this lengthened peiiod, so 
full of catastrophes, never saw an enemy at her gates. Although 
an epoch of perpetual change and political convulsion, — armies 
destroyed, states overturned, famine and pestilence often aiding moral 
causes in desolating the land — yet did the Regent, from the age of 
twenty-five to eighty-two,* hy his sagacity, his energy, his modera- 
tion, his prudence, conduct the hark intrusted to his care through 
all the shoals and dangers which beset her course It may not excite 
surprise that he was unwilling to relmquish the helm when the 
vessel was moored in calm waters ; or, when the unskilful owner, 
forgetting these tempests, and deeming his own science equal to the 
task, demanded the surrender, that he should hoist the flag of defiance. 

There was not a court in Rajwarra, not even the predatory govern- 
ments, which was not in some way influenced by his opinions, and 
often guided by his councils At each he had envoys, and when 
there was a point to gain, theie were irresistible arguments in reserve 
to secure it The necessities, the vamties, and weaknesses of man, 

* I m'j once more repeat, this was written in A.D 1820-21. when Zalim 
Sing had reached the age of fourscore and two 
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he coiilii oiihst on In^! •iido, and he was alternately, by adoption, the 
father, uncle, orbrothei, of every peisoniii powei during this event- 
ful peiiod, fiom the prince upon the throne, to the bi-at of a Pindani. 
He frequently observed, that “ none knew the shifts he liad been 
‘ put to,’ and when entieated not to use expiessions of humility, 
which were alike unsuited to his age and station, and the revei ence 
he compelled, he would reply, “ God giant 5-011 long life, but it is 
‘ become a habit” For the bust ten 5'ears, he not onlv made Ins 
connexion with Meei Khan subseivient to avoiding a collision with 
Holcai, but converted the Khan into the make-weight of his balance 
of iiowei “ he thanked God the time was past, when he had to 
‘ congratulate even the slave of a Tooik on a sale uccondLCnicht, and 

to pai- lor this happiness ' 

Though by nature iiaseible iniperuous and pioiid, he could bend 
to the extieme of submission But while he would, ly letter or 
eonveisation, sa5' to a maraiiiling Pindaiii 01 Pathaii, ‘ let me 
' petition to \-oui notice.’ <>i if ny clodpole understanding 
• f b/mmict bood’A) is woi th con-ulting 01 icply to a demand for a 
oontiibution coupled with a thieat of imoad, " that tlie fnendli/ 
"epistle had been leeened . that he iLimented the writer’s 
‘ distresses, &:c . &c w-ith a few thousand moie than was demanded 
and a present to the mossengei , he would excite a feeling which at 
least obtained a lespite , on the other hand, he was alwa5's piepaied 
to repel aggression , and if a single action ivoiild have decided his 
quarrel, he would not have hesitated to engage any power in the cn clc 
But he know even succes', in such a c.i.se. to be luin, and the geueial 
feature of Ins external polic\’ was accoidmglv ol a tempoiizing and 
ver5’ mixed iiatuie Situated as he w*as, amidst coufiictmg elements, 
he had frequently a double game to play- Thus, in the coalition ol 
lbO(3-7, against Jodpooi, he had thiee paities to please, eacli lequest- 
iiig Ins aid, wdnch made neutrality almost nn))ossible He sent 
envoys to all , and while appealing as theunneisal inediatoi, he 
gave assistance to none 

It would be vain as well as useless to attempt the details of his 
foieigii polic5'’ , we shall meieW allude to the cncuinstaiice whieli 
first bi ought him in contact ivnh the British goveiiimcnt, in Al> 
1803-4, and then pioceed to his domestic admiiiistiatioii 

Wlien the ill-fated expedition under Monson tiaversed Ceiitial 
India to the attack of Holcai, the Regent of Kotah, ti listing to the 
invincibility of the British ai nis, did not hesitate, upon tlieir apjieai - 
ance ivithin his territor}*, to co-opeiate both with supplies and men 
But when the British aimy letieated, and its commandei demanded 
admission within the w-alls of Kotah, he met a decided and vey 
proper refusal “You shall not bung aiiaichy and a disoiganized 
“ army to mix with my peaceable citizens , but diaw up youi battalions 
" under my walls , I will furnish provisions, and I will march the 
‘ whole of my foice between 3-011 and the enemy, and bear the bniiit 
'• of his attack,” Such were Zahni’s ow-n expiessions w«fa“t;hei it 

(.4 
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would have been wi'^o to .accede to hisi proposal is not the point ol‘ 
discussion Monson continued Ins disastrous Might thiough the 
Boondi and Jeipooi dominions, and earned almost alone the news of 
his disgrace to the ill usti ions Lake. It was natural he should seek 
to palliate Ins error by an attempt to involve others ; and amoiig.- 5 t 
those thus calumniated, Hist and foicmost was the Regent of Kotali, 
“ the head and fiont ol whose offending,” — non-admission to a panic- 
stiuck, beef-eating army within his walls, — was tianslated into 
ti eaohery, and a connivance with the enemy , a calumny whicli long 
subsisted to the piejudice of the veteran politician But never was 
tlieie .a gicatei wrong inflicted, or a more unjust return for services 
and sacrifices, both in men .and money, in a cause which little con- 
eoined him, audit neaily opeiated huitfnlly, at a jieiiod (1817) 
when the Biitish govcinmcnt could not have dispensed with his aid 
It was ne\ei told, it is haidly yet known at this distant peiiod, 
wli.at devotion he evinced in that meinoiable retreat, as it is misnamed, 
wlicn the tiuops of Kotah and the coips of the devoted Lucan weie 
s.-icuficed to cnsinc the safety of the aimy until it left the Mokun- 
diiria Pass in its reai If thcie be any mciednlous suppoitei of the 
commander in that era of oui shame, let him i epair to the altai of 
the Coelah chief, who, like a true Hara, “ spiead his cai’pet” at the 
foul of the Amjar, and theie awaited the myinndons of the Mah- 
iatt.is, and fell piotccting the flight of an army which might have 
passccl liom one end ot India to the otlici Well might the veteian 
allude to our ingiatitude in S 1804, when m AD 1817 ho was called 
u]iou to co-opoiate in the destiuction of that picdatory system, in 
withstanding winch he had passed a life of feveiish anxiety. If 
there was a doubt of the pai t he acted, if the monuments of the 
.slam will not be admitted as evidence, let us appeal to the opinion 
of the enemy, whose testimony adds another featiiie to the jiortrait 
of this extraoidinaiy man 

Besides the Coelah chief, and many biave Haras, slam on the 
1 etreat of llouson, the Bukshce, or commander of the force, was 
inade piisonei As the puce of his libciation, and as a punishmenc 
lor the aid thus given to the British, the Mahiatta leader exacted a 
bond of ten lacs ot rupees fiom the Bukshee, threatening on lefusal 
to lay waste wuth fiie and sword the whole line of pin suit But 
Avhen the discomfited Bukshee appealed befoic the Regent, he spurned 
him fiom his presence, disavowed his act, and sent him back to 
Ifolcar to pay the forfeituie as he might* Holcar satisfied himself 
then with thieatening vengeance, and ivhen opportunity permitted, 
he maiched into Harouti and enciunped near the capital The walls 
weio manned to receive him , the signal had been prepared which 
would not have left a single house inliabited in the plains, while the 
Bluls would simultaneously pour down from the lulls on Holcar’s 
supplies or followers. The bond was again presented, and without 


* If my memory betrays me not, this unfortunate commander, unable to 
bear ni3/.>u!Cme. took poison 
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hesitation tlisavowed hostilities appeared inevitable, when the 
fi lends of both parties concerted an interview But Zalim, aware of 
the perfidy of his foe, deulined this, exce)jt on his own conditions. 
These weie singular, and will recall to mind another and yet more 
celebrated meeting He demanded that they should discuss the 
terms of peace oi war upon the Chumbul, to which Holcai acceded 
For this purpose Zalim picpaied two boats, each callable of containing 
about twenty armed men. Having moored his own little baik in 
the middle of the sticam, under the cannon of the city, Holcai, 
accompanied by his cavalcade, cmbaiked in his boat and lowcd to 
meet him Carpets were spread, and there these extiaoi dinary men, 
with only one e}^^ between them, settled tlic conditions of 
peace, and the endearing epithets of ‘ uncle’ and ‘ nephew’ weio 
bandied, with abundant mirth on the pceuliaiity of their situation , 
while, — for the fact is beyond a doubt, — each boat was plugged, and 
men weic at hand on the fiist appcaiance of ticachciy to have sent 
them all to the bottom of the river But Holcai ’s iiece^-sities weio 
uigcnt, and a gift of thieo lacs of rupees avcitcd such a catastioplie, 
though ho nevei relinquished the threat of e.vactmg the ten lacs , and 
when at length madness oveitook him, “ the bond of K aka Zalim 
‘ Sing” was one of the most fi equently-repcatcd ravings of this 
soldioi of foitune, whoso whole life was one scone of insanity 

It will icadily bo conceived, that the labours of his administration 
wore quite sufficient to occupy his attention u ithout intcimcddling 
with his neiglibouis, yet, m order to give a direct interest in the 
welfare of Kotah, he became a competitor for the f.uming of the 
extensive districts which joined hissonthein fi on tici, belonging to 
Smclia and Holcar From the loimci be rented the 'pimj-mohah,, 
and from the latter the four important districts ol Dig Fcuiwa, fro, 
which, when by right of conquest they became Biitisli, avcic given 
m sovereignty to the Regent Not satisfied -with this liohl of sell - 
interest on the two great predatory pow cis, he had einissaiies in the 
persons of their coiiKdcntial ministeis, who icpoitcd cvciy morc- 
incnt, and to “make assurance doubly sure,” he had Mabiatt.i 
pundits of the fiist talent in liis own adininistiation, tliiough whoso 
connexions no political lucaMue of then nation escaped liis know- 
Icdo-e. As for Meer Khan, ho and the Regent were essential to each 
other From Kotah the Khan was provided with military stoi es and 
supplies of every kind , and when his legions mutinied fa niattci of 
daily occuiiencc) and threatened him with the bastinado, oi fistcn- 
in" to a piece of ordnance under a scorching sun, Kotah affoidcd a 
yilacc of refuge dui-ing a temporary I’cticat, or ways and means to 
allav the tumult by paying the arrears Zalim alloted the castle ol 
Shirgiiih for the Khan’s family, so that this leader had no anxtcis' 
on then account, while ho was piusuing his caieci of rapine in more 
distant scenes. 


* It sliould be remembered that Zalim was quite bhnd, and thaUHolcar had 
lest the use ol one eye. 
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Even the Pindams weic conciliated with all the respect and 
courtesy paid to better men Many of their leaders held grants of 
land in Kotah ; so essential, indeed, was a good understanding with 
this body, that when Sindia, in AD 1807, cntiappedand imprisoned 
111 the dungeons of Gwalior the celebrated Kureem, Zalim not only 
advanced the large sum required for his ransom, but had the temciity 
to pledge himselt for his future good conduct : an act which some- 
what tainishcd his reputation foi sagacity, but eventually opciated 
as a just jiunishnicnt on Siiidia for Ins avarice 

The scale of munificence on which the Regent exercised the rites 
of sanctuaiy (sivna) towards the chiefs of othci countiies claiming 
bis piotcction, was dispropoi tioned to the means ot the state Tlie 
exiled nobles ofMaiwai and Mewar have held estates in Kotah 
gi cater than then seqiicstiated patrimonies These dazzling acts ot 
benclicciice wcie not lost on a community amongst whom hospitality 
laiiks at the head of the vntucs In these icgioiis, where the 
strangest anomalies and the most sti iking contiadictions piescnt 
themselves in politics, such conduct begets no astonishment, and 
raicly piovokcs a icmonstianeo from the state whence the suppliant 
fled The Regent not only received the icfiigccs, but often reconciled 
them to then sovereigns Ho gloried in the title of ‘ peace-maker,’ 
and whether his conduct piocecdcd fiom motives of benevolence or 
policy, ho was lewaidcd with the epithet, sufficiently exalted in 
itself “ They all como to old Zalim with their troubles,” he 
lomarkod, “as if he could find food for them all from ‘ his handful of 
“soil”’ 

To conclude his defensive Avas, m its results, the reveisc of his 
offensive policy. Invaiiable and biilliant success accompanied the 
one , defeat, disappointment, and great pecuniaiysaciifices, woie the 
constant fiuits of the other Mewai eluded all his arts, and involved 
Kotah in cmbaiiassnients fiom which she will never recover, while 
Ins attempt to take Slicopooi, the capital of the Gores, by a coup de 
moAU, Avas signally defeated Had he succeeded in either attempt, 
and added the icsoiiiccs of these acquisitions to Kotah, doubtless his 
views Avould have been still inoic enlaiged At an early peiiod ot 
his caicei, an oflei Avas made to him. by the celebrated Pei tap Sing 
ol Jeipooi, to undertake the duties of chief minister of that state • it 
IS v.im to speculate on Avliat might have been the result to the state 
01 himself, had ho been able to wield her icsouices, at that time so 
little impaiied 

Let us noAv view the domestic policy of the Regent , for which 
puipose Avc mustiigain bring foi-waid the pageant piince of Kotah, 
the Raja Omed Sing, Avho Avas destined never to be extricated from 
the trammels of a guardianship which, like most offices in the East, 
was designed to be hereditary and at the ago of threescore and ton, 
Omed Sing found himself as much a minoi as Avhen his dying fathei 
“ placed him in the lap” of the Piotector Zalim Sing The line of 
conduc’u'ho pursued toAvaids his sovereign thioiigh half a ccntuiy’s 
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duration, was singularly consistent The ago, the chaiacter, the 
veiy title of Nanah, or ‘ graiidsiie/ added weight to his authority, 
and the disposition of the piinco seemed little inclined to throw 
it off In shoit, his tempci.unent appeared exactly suited to 
the views of the Regent, who, while he consulted his wishes in 
every step, acted eutiiely for himself The Maharao was a 
prince of excellent uiideistanding, and possessed many of those 
qiiahties iiiheieiit m a Rajpoot He was fond of the chase, and 
was the best hoiseman and marksman in the country ; and the 
Regent gained such entire ascendancy over him, that it is doubtlul 
Avhether he was solicitous of change Besides, theie was no appear- 
ance of constraint , and his icligioiis occupations, which increased 
with his age, went far to wean him from a wish to take a more 
active share m the duties of government His penetration, in fact, 
discovered the inutility of such a desiic, and he soon ceased to 
entertain it, while in pioportion as he yielded, the attentions of the 
minister increased If an envoy came fiom a foreign state, he was 
introduced to the Prince, delivered his credentials to him , and from 
him received a reply, but that reply was his mimstei’s. If a foreign 
noble claimed protection, he icceived it from the Pi nice he was the 
dispenser of the favours, though he could neither change then 
iiatuie noi amount Nay, if the Regent’s own sons icquiied an 
addition to then estates, it could only be at the cxpiess desiie of the 
Maharao , and to such a length did the minister carry this defer- 
ence, that an increase to his personal income leqiincd being pressed 
upon him by the Prince If horses arrived from foreign countries 
ibr sale, the best were sot aside for the Mahaiao and his sons The 
archives, the seal, and all the emblems of sovereignty, remained as 
in times past in the custody of the personal servants of the Piince, at 
the castle, though none duist use them without consent of the 
Regent He banished his only son, Mahdii Sing, during three years, 
to the family estate at Nandta, for disiespcct to the heir-apparent, 
Kishore Sing, when training their horses together ; and it was with 
difficulty that even the entreaty of the Maharao could proem e his 
recall. There are many anecdotes related to evince that habitual 
deference to everything attached to his sovereign, which, oiiginat- 
ing in good feeling, greatly aided his policy. The Regent was one 
day at prayer, in the family temple in the castle, when the younger 
sons of the Maharao not knowing he was there, entered to pci form 
their devotions It was the cold season, and the pavement was 
damp ; he took the quilt which he wore from his shouldeis, and 
spread it for them to stand upon. On their letiiing, a servant, 
deeming the quilt no longer fit to be applied to the Regent’s person, 
was putting it aside, but, guessing his intention, Zalim eagcily 
snatched it from him, and le-covermg himself, observed it was now 
of some value, since it was marked with the dust of the feet of his 
sovereign’s children These aie curious anomalies in the mind of a 
man who had dctei mined on unlimited authoiity No usurpation 
was ever moie meek, or yet more absolute ; and it might bo 'affirmed 
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that the Prince and the Regent were made for each other and the 
times m which they lived 

It was to he expected that a man, whose name was long synoni- 
mous with wisdom, should shew discernment in the clioice of his 
servants He had the art of attaching them to his interests, of 
uniting their legard with a submissive respect, and no kindness, no 
faiiiiliaiity, ever made them foiget the bounds piescribed But while 
he geneiously provided for all their wants, and granted them eveiy 
indulgence, he knew too well the capnee of human nature to make 
them independent of himself He would piovide for them, for then 
lelations and their dependents, his hand was evei bestowing gia- 
tuities on festivals, biiths, mainagcs, oi deaths, but he nevei 
allowed them to accumulate wealth It is to bo rcmaiked that his 
most confidential servants were eithei Pat’hans or Mahratta Pundits 
the first he employed in military posts, the other in the more com- 
plic.itcd machinery of polities He larely employed his own coim- 
tiymcn, and the post of Foujdar, now held by Bishen Sing, a 
Rajpoot of the Suktawut clan, is the exception to the rule Dulleel 
Khan and Mehi^b Khan wcie his most faithful and devoted servants 
and fiicnds The stupendous fortifications of the capital, with 
which theic is nothing in India to compete, save the walls of Agra, 
weie all executed by the former By him also was raised that 
luido of the Regent, the city called after him, Jhalra-patun ,* while 
all the other forts were put into a state which makes Kotah the 
most defensible territoij' in India Such was the affectionate esteem 
in which Dulleel was held by the Regent, that he used often to say, 
“ he hoped ho should not outlive Dulleel Khan ” Mehiab Khan 
was the commandei of the infantry, which he maintained in a state 
of iidrnnable discipline and efficiency ,•(• they received their bees rosa 
01 twenty days’ pay, each month, with their arrears at the end of 
every second year 

* JMla-1 a-Pdtim, ' the city of the Jhala,’ the Regent’s tribe. 

t Jtehiab Khan was the commandant of one division of Zalim’s contingent, 
placed at my disposal, which in eight days took possession of every distnct of 
Kolcai’s adjacent to Harouti, and which afterwards gamed so much ciedit by 
the brilliant escalade of the ‘ Soudi’ fortress, when co-operating with General 
fciir John Malcolm. Royals (Rdo-PaUan) were led by Syf AUi, a gallant 
soldier, but who could not resist joming the cause of the Maharao and legiti- 
macy m the civil war of 1821. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The R^poot Stales tiivifed to an alliance with the Rntwh Govei'nnient. — Zahm, 
Sing the first to accept it — Mai-quis Hastings sends an agent to his court . — 
(Jonfedeiation against the Pindariis — The Regent’s conduct during the war — 
Apptobation and rewaid of his services — Peace throughout India — Death of 
Maharao OmJed Sing — Tieaty and supplemental articles — Sons of Maharno 
Onud Sing — Then Jiai octet $ — Sons of the Regent — State of parties — The 
Regent leaves the CMonl for Koiali — lie proclaims Kishore Sing as successor 
of the late prince — Hu, letter to the Biitish agent, who lepairs to Kotah — 
Dangeious illness of the Regent — Plots to overtm n the oi dei of succession — 
The Regents ignot ance thei eoj — Intricate position of the £i itish Government 
— Aiguiiieiits in defence of the supplemental articles — llecogmtioii of all 
1 ulei a de incto the basis of om tieaties — Kishore Sing lef uses to acknowledge 
the supplemental artules. — Consequences — The Regent blockades the P) nice, 
and demands the suneudci of his son G'oidhun-das, — The Jluhaiaobieaks 
till ough the blockade — The Bntish agent interposes. — Sut render and exile of 
G'oidhun-das. — Reconciliation of the Alaharao and the Regent — Coronation of 
the Maharao. — Mutual covenants eiecufcd — The Regent prohibits diiid 
thiuiu/hout Koiah — Refiections 

We now enter upon that period of the Regent’s history, when the 
mai eh of events linked him until the policy of Britain When, m 
AD. 1817, the Marquis of Hastings proclaimed war against the 
Pindarris, who were the veiy bees of the predatoiy hordes, which 
the discomfiture of the greater powers had tliiown off, neutrality 
was not to be endured , and it was announced that all those who 
weie not foi us in this grand enterpnze, which involved the welfaie 
of all, Avould be considered against us The Rajpoot states, alike 
iiiteiested with ourselves in the establishment of settled goveimnent, 
were invited to an alliance offensive and defensive with us, which 
was to free them for ever from the thraldom of the piedatoiy annies , 
111 ictuin for which, we demanded homage to our power, aud a 
])ortion of their revenues as the puce of protection. Tlie eagle-ei e 
of Zalim saw at once the viituc of compliance, and the gain 
attendant on its being quickly yielded Accoidmgly, Ins envoj’ was 
the first to connect Kotah in the bonds of alliance, which soon 
united all Rajwarra to Biitain Meanwhile, all India was in aims ; 
two hundred thousand men were embodied, aud moving on vaiious 
points to destroy the germ of rapine foi ever As the fir-st scene of 
action was expected to bo in the countries boideriiig upon Harouti, 
the piesence of an agent with Zalim Sing appeared indispensable 
His instructions were to make available the lesources of Kotah to 
the armies moving round him, and to lessen the field of the enemy’s 
inanoeuvies, by shutting him out of that country. So efficient were 
these resources, that in five days after the agent reached the Regent’s 
camp,* eveiy pass was a post ; and a corps of fifteen hundred men, 

Tlie author of these annals, then assistant Resident at ,Sindia’?c'(nrt, was 
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iafantry and cavaliy, with foui gun<!, was marched to co-operate 
with General Sii John llalcolm, who liad just ciossed the Nerbudd.i 
with a weak division of the army of the Dckhan, and was mafching 
noithwaid, suiroiuided by nmnei-ous foes and doubtful friends 
Throughout that brilliant and eventful period in the history of 
British India, when every piovince hoin the Ganges to the ocean 
was agitated by wailike deinonstiations, the camp of the Regent 
was the pivot of opeiatious and the focus of intelligence The pait 
he acted was decided, manly, and consistent, and if there weie 
moments of vacillation, it was inspired by our own conduct, ivhich 
created doubts in his mind as to the wisdom of liis course He had 
seen and felt that the giand piiuciple of politics, expediency, guided 
all couits and councils, whethei Mogul, Mahratta, or British . the 
disavowal of the alliances foimed by Loid Lake, under Marquis 
Wellesley’s administiation, pioved tins to demoiistiation, and he was 
too familiar with the histoiy of our power to give more credit than 
nieie politeness required to our boasted renunciation of the lights 
of anticipated conquest A smile would play over the features of 
the orbless politician when the envoy disclaimed all idea of its being 
a war of aggrandisement To all such protestations he would say, 
" Mahraja, I cannot doubt you believe ivhat you say , but lemember 
“ what old Zalim tolls you , the day is not distant when only one 
" emblem of powei {4kC sicca) will be lecognized throughout India” 
This was in AD 1817-18 , and the ten yeais of life since granted 
to him must have well illustrated the tiuth of this remark, for 
although no absolute conquest oi iiicoipoivition of Rajpoot territory 
has taken place, oui system ol control, and the establishment of our 
monopoly within these limits (not then dreamed of by ourselves}, 
has already veiified in part his prediction It were indeed idle to 
suppose that any protestations could have vanquished the arguments 
piesent to a mind which had pondered on every page of the 
history of our power , which had witnessed its development, 
fioin the battle of Plassy under Clive, to Lake’s exploits at 
the altais of Alexander He had seen throughout, that the funda- 
mental rule which guides the Rajpoot prince, “ obtain land,” was one 
both piactically and theoretically understood by viceroys fiom 
the west, who appeal ed to act upon the four grand political princi- 
ples of the Rajpoot, sham, dan, bed, dind, or, persuasion, gifts, 
stiatagem, foice, by which, accoidmg to their great lawgiver, 
kingdoms are obtained and maintained, and all mundane affairs 
conducted When, therefore, in order to attain our ends, we 
expatiated upon the disinterestedness of our views, his co-operatioii 
was gi anted less from a belief in our professions, than upon a dispas- 
sionate consideiation of the benefits which such alliance would 
confer upon Kotah, and of its utility in maintaining his family in 
the position it had so long held in that state. He must have 

deputed by Lord Hastings to the Ra.) Eana Zalim Sing. He left the residency 
at Gwalic’ on the 12th November 1817, and icachcd the Regent’s camp at 
Rowtali, about tuenty-fivc miles 8,S.E. of Kotah, on the 23d. 
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balanced the difficultici he had niastcicd to maintain that powei, 
against the enemies, internal and external, which had thieatened it, 
and he justly feared both would speedily be saciificed to the inca- 
pacity of his suecessor'M To ptovide a stay to then feebleness was 
the motive which induced him to throw Ininself hoaitand hand into 
the alliance we sought, and of signal benefit did he piove to the 
cause he e, spoused But if we icad aught the woi kings of a mind, 
which nevei betrayed its puipose either to fiiend oi foe, we should 
find that there was a moment wherein, though he did not sweiie 
fi 0111 the path he had chalked out, or shew any equivocation in 
lespect to the pledge he had given, the same spiiit which had guided 
him to the eminence he had acquired, suggested what he might 
have done at a eonjuuctuie when all India, save Rajpootaiia, was in 
aims to overthiow the legions of Biitain All had leasoii to diead 
hei colossal power, and hatred and levciige actuated mu numeious 
allies to emancipate themselves fiom a voke, to winch, wliethei they 
weie bound by fiiendship oi bv fcai, was alike galling If theie 
was one mastci-muid that could have combined and wielded then 
resoiuces for our oveitliiow, it was that of Zalim Sing alone 
Whether the aspiiations of his ambition far too vast foi its little 
field of action, soaied to this height, oi w^ere checked by the trammels 
of nearly eighty winteis, w'e can only conjectuic Once, and once 
only, the dubious oiaele came forth It was lu the veiy crisis of 
opeiations, when thiee English divisions w'eie guidually closing 
upon the gland Pindairi horde, under Kuicem Khan, in theveiy 
heart of his dominions, and his tioops, his stores, wcie all ]')laced at 
oui disposal, he heaid that one of these divisions had insulted his 
tow’n of Baiali then, the ideas wdiicli appealed to occupy him huist 
forth ill the ejaculation, ‘ that if twenty years could be taken from 
“ Ills life, Dehli and Dekhan should bo one,” and appealed to point 
to the hidden thoughts of a man whose tongue nevci spoke but in 
pai ables 

Theie is also no d<iubfc that his most coiifideutial fi tends and 
imnisteis, wdio w^ere Mahiattas, were adveisc to liis leaguing with 
the English, and foi a moment he felt a lepugnanee to bieaking 
the bond which had so long united him with then policy He 
could not but enumeiate amongst the arguments for its iiiaiiitenam e. 
Ins ability to preserve that independence which fifty yeais had 
strengthened, and he saw' that, with the power to which he was 
about to be allied, he had no couise but unlimited obedience , in 
short, that his part must now be subordinate He pieferred if, 
however, for the security it afforded , and as in the coui se of natiii e 
he must soon resign his tiust, theie was moie hope of his powui 
descending to his posterity than if left to discoid and fiietion But 
when hostilities advanced against the fieebooteis, and the more 
settled governments of the Peshwa, Bhoonsla, Holcai’, and Sindia, 
determined to shake off our yoke, we could urge to him iiTCsistible 
aiguments for a perfect identity of interests The envoj' had only 
to hint that the light of conquest would leave the cl istiief^’h" rented 

(li 
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from Holcar at our disposal , and that as we wanted no territory 
in Central India for ourselves, we should not forget our friends at 
the conclusion of hostilities If ever there were doubts, they were 
dissipated by this suggestion, and on the grand horde being broken 
up. it was discovered that the families of its leadeis were concealed 
in his teriitoiy. Thiough his iiidiiect aid we weie enabled to 
seeuic them, and at once annihilated the strength of the maiauders 
Foi all these important services, the sovereignty of the four districts 
lie lented fiom Holcar was guaianteed to the Regent The circum- 
stances attending the conveyance of this gift afforded an estimate of 
Zal mi’s determination never to lelmquish his authority , for, when 
the Hunmul was tcndeied in his o^vn name, he declined it, desiiing 
the insertion of that of “ his mastei, the Mahaiao” At the time, it 
ajipcai ed an act of disinterested magnanimity, but subsequent acts 
allowed us to foini a iiioic collect appreciation of his motives The 
campaign concluded, and the noble commander and his enlightened 
coadiutoi'*’ left the scat of war impiessed with the conviction of the 
gieat scivices, and the highest lesjiect foi the talents, of the veteran 
politician, wliile the envoy, who had acted ivith him during the 
campaign, ivas declared the medium of his futuie political relations 

III March AD 1818, piofound lepose leigned from the Sutlej to 
the ocean, of which Rajpoot history piesented no example The 
magic Runes, by which the noith-man could “ hush the stoimy 
“ wave,” could not be moio efficacious than the lod of our power m 
tiaiiquillizing this wide space, which for ages had been the seat of 
conflict The satya yivya, the golden age of the Hindu, alone afforded 
a piiiallel to the calm which had succeeded eras of tumultuous 
cfiervcscencc. 

Thus matters proceeded till November 1819, when the death of 
the Maharao Omed Sing engendeied new feelings in the claimants 
to the succession, and placed the Regent in a position from which not 
even his genius might have extricated him, unaided by the power 
whose alliance he had so timely obtained And here it becomes 
icquisite to advert to the terms of this alliance The tieatyj" was 
concluded at Dehli, on tlie 2Gth of December 1817, by the envoys of 
the Regent, in the name of his lawful sovereign, the Mahaiao Omed 
Sing, 1 atified by the contracting parties, and the deeds were inter- 
changed at the Regent’s court early in January To this treaty his 
sovereign’s seal and his own were appended , but no guarantee of 
the Regent’s power was demanded pending the negotiation, nor is he 
mentioned except in the preamble, and then only as the ministerial 
agent of the Maharao Omdd Sing, in whose behalf alone the treaty 
was viitiially executed This excited the surprise of the British 
ieprcsentative,j: who, in his official despatch detailing the progress 

*1 allude to Mr Adam, who divided with the noble Marquis the entire 
merits of that ever memorable period. 

+ Copy of this is inserted in Appendix No 6 

1 C T^Metcalfe, Esq , then icsideiit at Dehli, now Sir C. T Metcalfe, Bart., 
member'ol council in lJeii!>.i! 
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and conclussion of the negotiations, intimated that he not only 
expected such stipulation, but was prcpaied for admitting it Theio 
wa-s no inadveitence in this omission; the Regent saw no occasion 
for any guai’antee. for the plenary exercise of the powers of soveieign 
during more than half a century had constituted him, cle facto, piince 
of Kotah Moreover, we may suppose, had he felt a desiie Ibi such 
stipulation, that a feeling of piide might have stifled its expiession, 
winch by making the choice of ministers dependent on a foieign 
power would have virtually annulled the independent soveieigiity 
of Kotah Whatever was the leasoii of the omission, at a season 
when his recognition might have had the same foiinal sanction of 
all the parties as the other aiticles of the treaty, it luinished the 
fiituie opponents of the Regent’s power with a stiong aiguinent 
against its maintenance in perpetuity on the death ol the Mahaiao 
Oiiied Sing 

It has been already said, that the treaty was concluded at Dchli in 
December 1817, and interchanged in Januaiy ISIS In Maich of 
the same year, two supplemental articles weio agieed to at Dchli, 
and tiansinitted direct to the Regent, guaianteeiiig the administra- 
tion of affaiis to Ills sons and successors tor evei 

Having premised so much, let uo give a biief notice of the parties, 
whose futiue fate w£u> involved in this policy 
The Mahaiao Omed Sing had three sons, Kishoie Sing, Bishen 
Sing, and Putin Sing The hcii-appaicnt, who boie a name dear to 
the recollection of the Haias, was then forty years of ago He was 
mild in his temper and demeaiioui , but being bi ought up in habits 
of seclusion, ho was more conversant Avith the foiinulas of his religion, 
and the sacicd epics, than with the affairs of mankind He was no 
strangei to the annals of his family, and had sutKcient piide and 
feeling to kindle at the lecollection ot then gloiy , but the natuial 
bent of his mind, reinforced by education, had well fitted him to 
follow the path of his fathei, and to leave himself and his country to 
be goveinedas best pleased the NunaJi-mhch,'^ the Regent 

Bi^ien Sing was about tlnec ycai-^ youiigci equally placid m 
disposition, sensible and sedate, and much attached to the Regent 
Piithi Sing was under thirty , a noble specimen of a Hara, eager 
for action m the only caieei of a Rajpoot — aims To him the 
existing state of things was one of ojipi obi luin and dishonom , and 
his mind was made up to cnti'anchise liinihelt and laniily fiom the 
thialdom in which his father had left them, oi perish in the attempt 
The biothcis were attached to c.ach other, and lived in pcitcct 
harmony, though suspicions did cxi'^t that Bislicn Sing’s grcatci 
docility and foibeaiance towards the Regent’s son and succcssoi, 
arose from interested, perhaps tiaitoious, views Each of them had 


* This was the parental epithet always applied to the Resent by Oindd Sing 
and his sons, who it will be romombcrocJ mingled some ol the Jhala blood in 
their voiii‘« Ndnah-b/xk'.h, ‘ ar graudsitc.’ ^ „ 
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estates of twenty-five tliousand rapees’ annual rent, which they 
managed through theii agents 

The Regent had two sons, the elder, Madhd Sing, legitimate , the 
younf^er, Goidhun-das, illegitimate ; but he was regarded with more 
affection, and endowed with almost equal authority with the 
declaied siicce'-sor to the regency Madhu Sing was about forty-six 
at the jiciiod wo speak of A physiognomist would discover in his 
aspect no fcatiiic indicative of genius, though he might detect amidst 
traits which denoted indolence, a supeicilious tone of character, the 
effect of indulgence This was fosteied in a great degree by the late 
Mahaiao, who supported the Regent’s son against his own in all 
then dissensions, even fioin their infancy, which had inei eased the 
iiatiual aiiogance developed by power being too early cntnisted to 
him foi when the Regent, as before related, quitted the capital for 
the camp, Madhu Sing was nominated to the office of Foujdar, the 
heieditaiy post of his fathoi, and left as his locum tenens at Kotah 
This office, which included the command and pay of all the troops, 
left unlimited funds at his disposal, and as the checks which 
icstiained every othei officer in the state, were inoperative upon his 
sons, who daied to infoim against the fiituie Regent ? Accordingly, 
he indulged his taste in a mannei which engendered dislike to him 
his gardens, his horses, his boats, were in a style of extravagance 
calculated to provoke the envy of the sons ol nis sovereign , while 
his suite eclipsed that of the pnnee himself In short, he little 
icgarded the prudent counsel of ills father, who, in their metapho- 
iical language, used to express hrs fears “ that when he was a 
“ hundred years old,” (t e , dead,) the fabric which cost a life in rearing 
would fall to pieces 

Gordhun-das,* the natuial son of the Regent, was then about 
twenty-seven,^ quick, lively, intelligent, and daring. His conduct 
to his sovereign’s family has been piecisely the reverse of his 
hi other’s, and in consequence he lived on terms of confidential friend- 
ship with them, especially with the hen -apparent and prince, Pirthi 
Sing, whose disposition coiiesponded with his own His father, who 
viewed this child of his old age with perhaps more affection th#n his 
elder bi other, bestowed upon him the important office of Purdhav, 
which compiehends the grain-department of the state It gave him 
the command of funds, the amount of which endangered the declared 
succession The brothers cordially detested each other, and many 
indignities wcic cast upon Goidhun-das by Madhd Sing, such as 
putting him in the guard, which kindled an irreconcilable rancour 
between them Almost the only frailty in the character of the 
Regent was the defective education of his sons : both were left to 
the indulgence of arrogant pretensions, which ill-accorded with the 


♦ AnglicS, ‘ the slave of Gordhun,’ one of the names of Crishna, the tutelary 
divinity of the Regent 

t Let mo again remind tlie leader, that this was written in 1820-21 , for 
many rcc.>bons, the phraseology and chronology ol the original MS. arc retained. 
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tenor of his own beliaviom tliiough life, or the conduct that was 
demanded of them Dearly, bitteily, has the Begent repented this 
eitoi, wlijch in its con&cqucnces has thiown the merits of an active 
and difficult caiecr mto the shade, and made him regret that his 
power was not to die with him 

Such was the state of parties and politics at Kotah in Novembci 
1 819, when the death of the Mahaiao developed views that had long 
been concealed, and that piodnccd the most deploiable results The 
Regent was at the ChdoivC, his standing camp at Gagrown, when this 
event occurred, and he immediately lep.uied to the capital, to see 
that the last offices weic propeily peifoimed, and to pioclaim the 
an, 01 oath of allegiance, and the accession of the Mahaiao Kishore 
Sing 

The political agent leccivcd the intelligence* on his march from 
Mill war to Me wai, and immediately addiessed his government on 
the subject, requesting instiuctions Meanwhile, after a few days’ 
halt at Oodipooi, he lepaiicd to Kotah to obseiwe the state ot parties, 
whose animosities and expectations wcie foiebodings of a change 
which menaced the guaianteed older of things On his arrival, he 
found the aged Regent, still a stiangei to the liixuiy of a house, 
encamped a mile beyond the city, with his devoted bands around 
him , while his son, the hen to his powei, continued in his palace in 
the town The piiuce and brotheis, as heretofoie, resided at the 
palace in the castle, where they held then cotenes, of which Goi- 
dhun-das and Pirthi Sing weie the piincipals moulding the new 
Maharao to then will, and fiom which the second brothei, Bishen 
Sing, was excluded Although the late piince bad haidly ceased to 
bieathe, before the animosities so long existing between the sons of 
the Regent buist forth, and thieatened “war within the gates,” and 
although nothing short of the lecovery of lights so long in abeyance 
was determined upon by the piince , yet, — and it will hardly be 
believed, — these schemes escaped the vigilance of the Regent 

The death of his fiiend and soveieign, added to caie and infiimity, 
brought on a fit of illness, the lesult of which was expected to ciown 
the hopes of the parties who were interested in the event , and 
when, to their surprise and legiet, he recovered, the plans of his 

♦ The following is a translation of the lettei written by the Regent, announc- 
ing the decease of his master, dated 1st Suffur, A U. 1235, or November 21st, 
1819 

“ Until Sunday, the eve of the 1st Suffur, the health of the Maharao Ora6d 
Sing was perfectly good About an hour after sunset, he went to worship St t. 
Having made six prostrations, and while performing the seventh, 
he faulted and remained totally insensible In this state he was removed to 
his bed-chamber, when every medical .iid was given, but unavaihngly , at two 
in the morning he departed for heaven 

“ Such affliction is not reserved even for a foe , but what refuge is there 
against the decree? You are our fnend, and the honour and welfare of those 
whom the Maharao has left behind are now in your hands The Maharao 
Kishore Sing, eldest son of the Maharao deceased, has been placsd upon the 
thioiic This is written for the iiifurmatioii ol friondship ' 
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prince and nafcuial son were matuied, and as notorious as the snn at 
noon to every person of note but the Regent himself He was not, 
indeed, the tiist aged luler, however leiiowiied for wisdom, who had 
been kept in ignorance of the cabals of his family It required a 
piophet to announce to David the usurpation of Adonijah * and 
tlie same cause, which kept David ignorant that his son had 
supplanted him, concealed fiom the penetiatmg eye ot Zalim 
Sing the plot which had foi its object that his power should 
perish with him, and that his son Gordhnn should supersede the heir 
to his hereditaiy staff of office Stiange as it must appear, the 
Biitish Agent acted the part of Nathan on this occasion, and 
had to bleak the intelligence to the man who had swayed tor 
sivty yeais, Avith despotic authority, the destinies of Kotah, that his 
sons were arming against each other, and that his piince was deter- 
mined that his wand (churn) of power should (to speak in their 
inetaphoiical style) bo consumed m the same pyie with himself 
whenever the “ decree of Bhagwan” went foith 

It was then that the supplemental articles, guai an teeing Madhil 
Sing in the succession to the regency, proved a stumbling-block m 
the path of our mediation between paities, the one called on to 
renounce that dcai-bought power, the othei determined to icgain 
what time and accident had wrested fiom him Had the emergency 
occurred while thepicdatoiy system was piedominant,nota whisper 
would have been laised , the point in all probability would never 
have been mooted it would have been consideied as a mattei of 
com sc, where 

“ Amunith to Amuratli succeeds,” 

that the Maharao Kishoie should continue the same puppet in the 
hands of Madhu Smg that his father had been in Zalim’s This 
would have excited no surprise, nor wmuld such a pioccoding have 
afforded speculation foi one hour Nay, the usurper might have 
advanced to the ultciioi step ; and, like the Frank maire du palais, 
have demanded of the pontiff of Nat’hdwaia, as did Pepin of Pope 
Zachaiuis, “whether he who had the power, should not also have 
“ the title, of king ;”•[• and the same plenary indulgence would have 
awaited the fiist Jhala Raja of Kotah as was granted to the tiist of 
the Cailovingian kings ! It, theiefore, became a matter of astonish- 
ment, especially to the unreflecting, whence aiose the general 
sympathy, amounting to enthusiasm, towards this hitherto dis- 
regaided family, not only from chief and peasant, within the bounds 
ot Harouti, and the foreign meiccnaiy aimy raised and maintained 
by the Regent, but flora the neighbouiing piinces and nobles, who 
liad hitherto looked upon the usurpation in silence. 

A short explanation will solve what was then enigmatical, even 

*■ “ Nathan spake unto Batlislioba, ‘ hast thou not heard that Adonijali, the 
son of Hagitha, does leigii, and D.md our Lord knowoth it not V ” 

+ Such ‘ '..IS tlio question piopoiindcd, and .insircrcd as Pepin expected, 
regardTiig the dcpocal ot Childciic, the last of the Mcioyinguui race 
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to those most interested in forming a just opinion. The practice of 
the moial virtues amongst any poition of civilized society may be 
unceitain, but theie is one invariable estimate or standard of them 
in theory The policy of 1817 changed the moral witli the political 
aspect of Rajast’han If, pievious thcieto, no voice was laiscd against 
usurpation and crime, it was because all hope that then condition 
could be ameliorated was extinct But this was to them a nyn. 
samvat, a ‘new eia,’ a day of tinivcisal legenciation Was the 
fyoveieign not to look for the restoration of that power which had 
been guaranteed by treatj', — noi the chiefs to claim the restitnlioii 
of their estates, — nor the peasant to hope for the lands now ailded 
to the crown domain , — and wcie not all foieign potentates iiiteiosted 
ill calling for an example of letiibiitive justice foj ministerial usur- 
pation, however mildly cxoicised towaids the piincc? With moie 
rational than political argument, they appealed to our high notion.s 
of public justice to accomplish these objects Unhapjiy position, in 
which circumstances, — nay, paradoxical as it may appeal, political 
giatitude and justice, — dictated a contrary course, and marshalled 
British battalions in line with the letamers of usurpation to combat 
the lawful sovereign of the countiy ' The case was one of the most 
difficult that ever beset our policy in the East, which must always 
to a certam extent be adapted to the condition of those with whom 
wm come in contact , and peihaps, on this occasion, no caution or 
foiesight could have aveited the effects of this alliance 

There i.s not a shadow of doubt that the supplemental articles ol 
the tieaty of Kotah, which pledged oui faith to two parties in a 
manner which rendered its mamtcnance towaids both an impossi- 
bility, produced con-sequences that shook the confidence of the people 
of EajwaiTa in our political rectitude They established two 
pageants instead of one, whose co-existence would have been miracu- 
lous. still as a measure ought not to be judged entirely by its 
lesults, we shall endeavour to assign the tiue motiie and character 
of the act 

If these articles were not dictated by good policy ; if they cannot 
be defended on the plea of expediency, if the omission in the 
oiigmal treaty of December could not be supplied in March, without 
questioning the want of foresight of the fiamei , he might justify 
them on the ground that they weie a concession to feelings of grati- 
tude for impoitant sei vices, lendered at a moment when the fate 
of our power in India was mvolved tf> an extent unprecedented 
since its origin To effect a tieaty wuth the Nestor of Rajwana, 
was to ensure alliances with the rest of the states, which object was 
the very essence of Lord Hastmgs’ policy Thus, on general 
views, as weU as for pai-ticular reasons (for the resource.s of 
Kotah were absolutely indispensable), the co-operation of the 
Regent was a measure vitally important Still it may be urged that 
as the Regent himself, from whatever motive, had allgwed the 
tune to go by when necessity might ha^ e compelled us to incorporate 
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such an article in the original tieaty, was there no other mode of 
reimbursing these services besides a giiaiantee which was an apple 
of discord ? The war was at an end , and we might with justice 
have urged that ‘ the state of Kotah,’ with which we had treated, 
had, m the destruction of all the poweis of ,anaichy and sharing in 
its spoils, fully reaped the lewaid ol her services. Such an aigumerit 
would doubtless have been diplomatically just, but we were still 
levelling in the excitement ot unparalled success, to which Zalim 
had been no mean contiibu tor, and the futuie evil was overlooked 
ill the feveiish joy of the hour But if cold expediency may not 
deem this a sufficient justification, we may find other reasons When 
the author of the policy of 1817 had maturely adjusted his plans for 
the union of all the settled governments in a league against the 
predatory system, it became necessary to adopt a broad piinciple 
with respect to those with whom we had to treat At such a moment 
he could not institute a patient investig.ition into the moial dis- 
cipline of each state, or demand of those who wielded the power by 
what tenure they held then authority It became, theiefore, a 
niattei of necessity to recognize those who were the rulers de facto, 
a principle which was puWiely promulgated and universally acted 
upon Whether atc should have been justified iii Karch, Avhen all 
our wishes had been consummated, in declining a proposal which we 
would most gladly have submitted to in December, is a question 
which we shall leave diplomatists to settle,* and piocced to relate 
the result of the measure 

The counsellors of the new Mahai’ao soon expounded to him the 
terms of the treaty, and urged him to demand its fulfilment accord- 
ing to its literal intcrpietation The politic deference, which the 
Regent had invariably shewn to the late prince, was turned skilfully 
into an offensive weapon against him They triumphantly appealed 
to the tenth article of the treaty, “ the Maharao, his heirs and 
“ successors, shall remain absolute luleis of their country ,” and 
demanded how Ave could leconcile oui subsequent detemination to 
guarantee Madhfi Sing and his heiis in the enjoyment of poAver, 
Avhich made him de facto the piince,and “ reduced the gadi of Kotah 
" to a simple heap of cotton Avith the fact before our eyes, that 
the seals of all the contracting parties were to the origmal treaty, but 
that of the supplemental articles tlio late Maharao died in absolute 
ignorance. 

All fnendly intercourse betAveen the prince and the Regent, and 
consequently Avith Madhu Sing, Avas soon at an end, and every efifoit 


The overture for these supplementary articles, iii all probability, origuiatcd 
not with the Regent, but ivith the son Had the author (who was then the 
memum of the pohtical relations Avitli Kotah) been consulted regarding their 
asAvell aware as bow, Avhat /te oughi to have advised 
Whether his feelings, alike excited by the grand Avork m AA’hicli he bore no 
mean ^rt, would have also clouded nis judgment, it were useless to discuss 
it is sufficient. 111 all tlie spirit of candour, to suggest such reason.s as may haie 
led to a measure, the cmiseriuences ot whitli have been so dieply lameutpil. 
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was used whereby the political cnfi’anehisement of the former could 
be accomplished The eloquence of angels must have failed to check 
such hopes, still morc to give a contmiyinterpietatiori to the simple 
language of the treaty, to which, with a judicious pertinacity, they 
conhned themselves. It would be useless to detail the vaiioiis 
occurrences pending the refeience to our Government The prince 
would not credit, or affected not to credit, its deteimination, and 
founded abundant and not easily-refutable arguments upon its 
honour and justice. When told that its instructions were, “ that no 
“ pretensions of the titular Haja can be entertained by us in opposi- 
“ tion to our positive engagement with the Regent , that he alone 
“ was considered as the head of the Kotah state, and the titular Raja 
“ no more deemed the ruler of Kotah, than the Raja of Sataria the 
“ leader of the Mahrattas, or the Gieat Mogul the cmperoi of 
“ Hmdustan,” the Maharao shut his ears against the lopresentatioii 
of the Agent, and professed to regard the peison who could compaie 
Ins ease to others so little parallel to it, as his enemy While his 
biothei, Pirthi Sing, and Goidhun-das foimed part of the council of 
Kishore Sing, it was impossible to expect that ho would be brought 
to resign himself to his destiny , and he was speedily given to 
understand that the removal of both from his couneils was indis- 
pensable 

But as it was impossible to effect this without escalading the 
castle, in which operation the prince, in all human probability, might 
have perished, it was deemed advisable to blockade it and stiiivo 
them into surrender When reduced to cxtiemity, the Maharao 
took the determination of tnisting his cause to the country, and 
placing himself at the head of a band of tive bundled horse, cliiefly 
Haras, with the tutelary deity at his saddle-bow, with drums 
beating and colours flying, ho broke through the blockade Fortu- 
nately, no instructions had been given for resistance, and his caval- 
cade passed on to the southward unmolested As soon as the 
movement was reported, the Agent hastened to the Regent’s camj), 
which he found in confusion ; and demanded of the veteran what 
steps he had taken, or meant to take, to pi event the infection spread- 
ing His conduct, at such a crisis, was most embarrassing Beset 
by scruples, real or affected, the Agent could only obtain ill-timed if 
not spurious declarations of loj^ty, "that he would cling to 
‘ his soveieign’s skirts, and chakn kar (serve him) ; that he 
“ would rather retiie to Nat’hdwara, than blaclcun his face 
"by any treason towards his master” Rejoiced at the meie 
hint of a sentiment which afforded the least presage of the only 
mode of cutting the Goidian knot of our policy, the Agent cargeily 
replied, “ there was no eaithly bar to his determination, which ho 
“ had only to signify ,” but abhoiiing duplicity and cant at such a 
moment, when action of the most decisive kind was required, and 
apprehensive of the consequences of five hundred unquiet spirits 
being thrown loose on a society so lately disorganized, he hastily 
bid the veteran adieu, and galloped to overtake the pimift’s caval- 
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cade He found it bivouacked at the RungbdH, a country-seat 
six miles south of the capital His followers and their horses, inter- 
mingled, were scattered in groups outside the garden-wall , and 
the prince, his chiefs, and advisei-s, were in the palace, deliberating 
on their future operations Theie was no time for ceremony , and 
he leached the assembly before he could be announced The rules 
of etiquette and courtesy weie not lost even amidst impending 
stiife, though the gieeting was short, a warm expostulation with 
the prince and the chiefs was delivered with rapidity ; and the 
latter were Avarned that their position placed them in direct enmity 
to the Biitish government, and that, without being enabled to 
benefit their sovereign, they involved themselves in destruction. 
The courtesy which these biave men had a light to was changed 
into bitter repioof, as the Agent turned to Goidhun-das, whom he 
styled a traitor to his father, and from whom his prince could expect 
no good, guided as he ivas solely by mterested motives, and warned 
him that punishment of no common kind awaited him His hand 
Avas on his swoid in an instant, but the action being met by a smile 
of contempt, and his insolent replies passing unheeded, the Agent, 
turning to the prince, implored him to reflect before the door Avould 
be closed to accommodation ; pledging himself, at the same time, 
to everything that reason and his position could demand, except 
the surrender of the power of the Regent, which our public faith 
compelled ustomamtain, and that the piince’s dignity, comforts, 
and happiness, should be sedulously consulted Whole he was 
Avavenng, the Agent called aloud, “ the prince’s horse !” and taking 
Ins arm, Kishore Sing suffered himself to be led to it, observing as 
he mounted, " I rely implicitly on your friendship ” His brother, 
Pirthi Sing, spoke ; the chiefs maintained silence ; and the impetu- 
osity of Gordhun and one or two of the coterie was unheeded The 
Agent rode side by side with the prince, surrounded by his bands, 
in perfect silence, and in this Avay they re-entered the castle, nor did 
the Agent quit him till he leplaced him on his gadi, when he 
reiterated his expressions of desire for his welfare, but urged the 
necessity of his adapting his conduct to the imperious circumstances 
of his position, and intimated that both his brother and Gordhun- 
das must be removed from his person, the latter altogether from 
Harouti This was in the middle of May , and in June, after the 
public deportation of Gordhun-das as a state-criminal to Dehli, and 
ample provision being made for the prince and eveiy member of his 
family, a public reconciliation took place between him and the 
Regent 

The meeting partook of the nature of a festival, and produced a 
.spontaneous rejoicing, the iiopulace, with the loudest acclamations, 
ciowding every avenue to the palace by which the Regent and his 
son were to pass The venerable Zahm appeared like their patriarch , 
the princes as disobedient children suing for forgiveness. They 
advanced bending to embrace his knees, whilst he, vainly attempt- 
ing to^ie^rain this rcA’crential salutation to his age and to habit. 
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endeavoured by the same lowly action to shew his respect to his 
soveieign. Expressions, in keeping with such forms of affection 
and respect, from the Maharao, of honour and fidelity from the 
‘ guardian of his father’ and himself, were exchanged with all the 
fervour of apparent sincerity Anomalous condition of human 
affaus > strange perversity, which prevented this momentai’y illusion 
from becoming a permanent reality ' 

This much-desired reconciliation was followed on the Sth of 
Sawun, or 17th August A D 1820, by the solemnities of a public 
installation of the Maharao on the gadi of his ancestois a pageantiy 
which smoothed all asperities foi the time, and, in giving scope to 
the munificence of tlie Regent, afforded to the mass, who judge 
only by the surface of things, a theme for appiobation We leave 
for another place* the details of this spectacle, merely observing 
that the repiesentative of the British government was the Hist 
(following the priest) to make the ttka, or unction of sovereigntyf* 
on the forehead of the piince, and having tied on the jewels, 
consisting of aigrette, necklace, and biacelets, he glided on, amidst 
salutes of ordnance, the sword of investituie The Mahaiao, with 
an appropriate speech, presented one hundred and one gold mohuis, 
as the nuzzur or fine of relief, professing his homage to the British 
government At the same time, a Lhelut, oi diess of honour, was 
presented, in the name of the Goveinor-genoral of India, to the 
Regent, for which he made a suitable acknowledgment, and a 
nmzur of twenty-five gold mohura 

Madhil Sing then fulfilled the functions of hereditary Foujdar, 
making the UJca, gliding on the swoid, and inesenting the gift of 
accession, which was returned by the Mahaiao inescnting to Madhii 
Sing the Mielai of ultimate succession to the icgency . the grand 
difficulty to overcome, and which oiiginated all these diffeieuces 
The Agent remamed an entiie month after the ceiemony, to 
strengthen the good feehng thus begun , to adapt the Mahaiao’s mind 
to the position in which an imperious destiny had placed him ; and 
also to impress on the successor to the regency the dangerous resjion- 
sibility of the tiust which a solemn tieaty had guaranteed, if by 
his supineness, want of feeling, or misconduct, it were violated On 
the 4th September, previous to leaving Kotah, the Agent was piesent 
at another meeting of all the parties, when there was as much appear- 
ance of cordiality manifested as could be expected in so difficult a 
predicament The old Regent, the Mahaiao, and Madhd Sing, joined 
hands in recipiocal foigiveness of the past, each utteiing a solemn 
asseveration that he would cultivate harmony for the future 

It was on this occasion that the Regent performed two dclibciatc 


* The details of this ceremony will be given m the Personal Narrative, 
t “ Anointing” appears to have been, in all ages, the mode of installation. 
The unguent on this occasion is of sandal-wood and utr of roses made into a 
paste, or very thick ointment, of which a little is placed upon tfee forehead 
with the middle finger of the right hand 
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acts, which appear suitable accompaniments to the close of his 
political life, both as respects his prince and his subjects He had 
prepared a covenant of surety for his old and faithful servants after 
his death, demanding the Maharao’s, his son Madhii Sing’s, and the 
Agent’s signatures thereto, stipulating that “ if his successor did not 
“ choose to employ their services, they should be free agents, be 
“ called to no account for the past, but be permitted to reside 
“ wherever they pleased ” The Maharao and Madhii Sing having 
signed the deed, the Biitish agent, at the desire of the Regent, placed 
his signature as a guarantee tor its execution. In this act, we not 
only have pioof that to the last the Regent maintained the supre- 
macy ot his master, but evidence of the tears he entertained respect- 
ing the conduct of Ins successor. 

The othci act ivas a brilliant victory over the most inveterate 
habits of his age and country, — ^the revocation of dind, or forced 
contributions, tliioughout the domimon of Kotah This spontaneous 
abolition of a piactiee so deeply looted in Eajast’han, is another 
pioof of the keen penetration ot the Regent, and of his desire to 
conciliate the opinions of the protecting power, as to the duties 
of princes towards their subjects , duties regarding which, as 
he said, “ theoretically we aic not ignorant and on which he has 
often foieibly descanted before his son, whilst laying down rules of 
conduct when he should bo no more. At such moments, he entered 
fully and with energy into his own eonduet ; condemning it ; pointing 
out its inevitable results, and the benefits he had observed to attend 
an opposite com so of action. “ My word, son, was not worth a 
“ copper,” ho would say ; " but now nobody would refuse anything 
“ to old Zalim.” It was, therefore, as much fiom a conviction of the 
benefit to himself and the state which would attend the renuncia- 
tion of this tax, as with a view of courting golden opinion, that ho 
commanded a stone to be raised in the chief town of every district 
ot his country, on which was inscribed tlie edict of perpetual 
abolition of dind, with the denunciation of eternal vengeance on 
whoever should revoke it The effigies of the sun, the moon, the 
cow, and the hog, animals reverenced or execrated by all classes, 
wore carved in relief, to attest the imprecation 

Such was the pacific termination of a contest for authority, which 
threatened to deluge Eotah with blood. Whether we had a right to 
hope that such high and natural pretensions could rest satisfied with 
the measures of conciliation and concession that were pursued, the 
sequel will disclose to those who judge only by results. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Btaashment of Gordhun-das, die natural son of the Begent. — JIis re-appearance 
in Maliua — Consegnient reneioal of dusensims at Kotah — The troops mutiny 
and join the Maharao — The Regent assaults die castle — Flight of ike 
Maduirajo and partij — Recejition at Boondi. — The MaJiarao’s second brodier 
joins the Regent — Gordhun-das' attempt to join the Maiharao fnistraied — The 
Mahat'oo leaves Boondi — General sympadiij for lam — He arrives cf 
Btndrahun — Intrigues of Goidhun-das and superior native officers of the 
British Govei nment, who deceive the Maharao. — Returns to Kotah at the head 
of a force. — Summons die Hai as to his standard — His demands — Supjde- 
mental article of the tt eaty comuhi ed — EndMi rassing conduct of the Regent. 
— The Mahaioio refuses all nuduttion — His vUiinatiim. — Biitish iivops 
maich. — Junction With the Regent — AttacL the Mahaiao. — Ihi defeat and 
flight — Heath of his hi other Putlu, Sing — Singular combat. — Amnesty 
prodatmed — TheJIaia chiefs letmn to their families — The Maharao retires 
to die temple of Gi ishiia in Mewai — Negotiation foi his return — Satisfactory 
tei miiiation — Refections on these civil mat s — ChaiaUci anddeath of Salim 
Sing 

The sole measure of sovoiity which arose out of these commotion-? 
was exercised on the uatuial son of the Regent, who was bamshed 
in the face of open day fiom the scene of his tuihulent mtiiguc. 
Gordhun-das, oi’, as liis father styled him, “ Goidun-ji,” was the 
‘ child of love’ and of his old age, and to his mother the Regent, it 
is said, felt the most aident attachment The pcipctual banishment 
of this firebrand was essential to tranquillity , yet, notwithstanding 
his misdeeds, political and filial, it was feaied that the sentiments 
of the Jewish monarch, rather than the sternness of the Roman father, 
would have influenced the Rajpoot Regent, whose bcaiing, when 
the sentence of condemnation was enfoiced, was to be rcgaided as 
the test of a suspicion that the Mahaiao had been goaded to his 
course through this channel by ulterior views which he daied not 
openly promulgate But Zalim’s fiat was woithy of a Roman, and 
sufSced to annihilate suspicion — “ Let the aii of Harouti never more 
" be tainted by his presence ” Dehli and Allahabad weic the cities 
fixed upon, from which he was to select his future residence, and 
unfortunately the first was chosen. Here he resided with Ins family 
upon a pension sufficiently liberal, and had a range abundantly 
excursive for exercise, attended by some horsemen furnished by the 
Biitish local authoilty 

About the close of 1821, permission was imprudently giantcd to 
the exile to visit Malwa, to fulfil a mairiage-contiact with an illegi- 
timate daughter of the chieftain of Jabboa Scarcely had he set his 
foot in that town, when symptoms of impatience, in lieu of perfect 
tranquillity, began to be visible at Kotah, and a correspondence 
both there and at Boondi was haidly detected, bcfoie^a spirit of 
revolt was leportcd to have infected the tiled veterans. of the 
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Regent. Syef Alii, the commander of the ‘ loyals’ {Baj PuUtm), an 
officer of thiity years’ standing, distinguished for his zeal, fidelity, 
and gallantry, was named as having been gained over to the cause 
of his nominal sovereign. This was looked upon as a slander , but 
too wise entirely to disregard it, the Regent interposed a force 
between the disaffected battahon and the castle, which brought the 
matter to issue The Maharao immediately proceeded by water, a,nd 
conveyed Syef Alli and a part of his battalion to the palace ; which 
was no sooner reported, than the blind Regent put himself into his 
litter, and headed a force with which he attacked the remainder, 
while two twepty-four pounders, mounted on a cavalier, which com- 
manded not only every portion of the city, but the countiy on both 
bides the Chumbul, played upon the castle In the midst of this 
firing (probably unexpected), the Maharao, his brother Pirthi Sing, 
and their adherents, took to boat, crossed the river, and retired to 
Boondi, while the remainder of the mutinous ‘ royals’ laid doivn their 
aims By this energetic conduct, the new attempt upon his power 
was dissolved as soon as formed, and the gadi of the Haras was 
abandoned Bishen Smg escaped from his brothers in the midst of 
the fiay, and joined the Regent, whose views regarding him, in this 
Cl Ibis, however indirectly manifested, could not be mistaken ; but 
oui system of making and unmaking kings in these distant regions, 
though it may have enlarged our power, had not added to our repu- 
tation , and the Agent had the most rooted repugnance to sanction 
the system in the new range of our affiances, however it might havo 
tended to allay the discord which prevailed, or to free the paramount 
power from the embarrassment in which its diplomatic relations had 
placed it, and from whence there was no escape without incurring 
the too just reproach of violating the conditions we had imposed. 
Common decency forbade our urging the only plea we could in 
foiming the treaty, namely, our considering the prince as a mere 
phantom, and if we had been bold enough to do so, the reply would 
have been the same . " why did you treat with a phantom *” while 
he would have persisted in the literal interpretation of the bond 
There was but one way to deal with the perplexity — to fulfil the 
spirit of the treaty, by which public peace would be ensuied. 
Instructions were sent to the pimce of Boondi, that there was no 
restraint upon his performing the ntes of hospitality and kindred to 
the fugitive princes, but that he would be personally responsible if 
he permitted them to congregate troops for the purpose of hostility 
against the Regent : while, at the same time, the commander of the 
British troops at Neemuch was desiied to interpose a light coips on 
the line of Jabboa and Boondi, and to capture Gordhun-das, dead or 
alive, if he attempted to join the Maharao He, however, contrived, 
through the intncacies of the plateau, to elude the well-aiTanged 
plan ; but findmg that the prince of Boondi had the same determina- 
tion, he made diiect for Mar war, where being also denied an asylum, 
ho had no alternative but to retiuii to Dehli, and to a more stiict 
surveil}anSc, This, however, may have been conceited, for soon 
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after, the Maharao bi’oke ground from Booncli, giving out a pilgrim- 
age to Bindrabun , and it was hoped that the tranquillity and 
repose he would find amidst the fanes of his tutelary deity, 
Biijnat’h-ji, might tempt a mind pione to religious seclusion, to pass 
his days there While he remained at Boondi, public opinion was 
not at all manifested , the distance was trifling to Kotah, and being 
with the head of his race, the act was deemed only one of those 
hasty ebulhtions so common in those countries, and which would be 
followed by reconciliation. But as soon as the prince moved north- 
ward, expectation being excited that his cause would meet atten- 
tion elsewhere, he had letters of sympathy and condolence from 
every chief of the countiy, and the customary attentions to 
sovereignty were paid by those through whose states he passed, 
Avith the sole exception of that most contiguous to our pi evinces, 
Bhurtpore The piince of this celebrated place sent a deputa- 
tion to the frontier, excusing himself on account of his age and 
bluidness, but the Hara prince, knowing what was due fiom 
a Jat zemindar, however favom’ed by the accessions of fortune, 
repelled with disdain both his gifts and his mission For thi.s 
haughty, though not unbecoming maintenance of precedent, the 
Maharao was warned oflf the bounds of Bhurtpore Having lemained 
sometime among the “ groves of Vnja,” there was reason to believe 
that the canticles of Jydeva had rendered an eaiihly crown a meie 
bauble in the eyes of the abdicated Hara, and that the mystical 
effusions of Kaniya and Badha bad eradicated all remembrance of 
the rhapsodies of Chund, and tlie glories of the Chohan : he was 
accordmgly left at discretion to wander where he listed. As it was 
predicted, he soon felt the difference between his past and present 
mode of life, surrounded by a needy crew in a strange land ; and 
towards the middle of April he had reached Muttra, on his return 
fiom Bindrabun to Kotah But his evil genius, in the shape of 
Gordhun-das, had destined this should not be , and notwithstanding 
the rigorous surveillance, or, in fact, imprisonment, which had been 
enjoined, this person found an opportunity to caaiy on cabals with 
natives of high rank and office 

Intrigues multiphed, and false hopes were inspired through these 
impure channels, which were converted by his corrupt emissanes 
into fountain-heads of political control, superseding the only autho- 
rized medium of communication between the misgmded prince and 
the paramount power Accordingly, having collected additional 
troops about him, he commenced his march to Harouti, giving out 
to the chiefs through whose domimons he passed, that he was 
returning by the consent ol the paramount power for the resumption 
of aU his sovereign rights, so long in abeyance Men with badges in 
his train, belongmg to the persons alluded to, and an agent fiom the 
native treasurer of Dehli, who supplied the prince with funds, gave 
a colour of truth which deceived the countiy, and produced^ ardent 
expressions of desiie for his success As he proceeded, this force 
increased, and he reached the Chumbul, towards the cibse of the 
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monsoon 1821, with about three thousand men Having crossed 
the river, he issued his summons in a language neither to be mis- 
undemtood nor disobeyed by a Rjypoot, he conjuied them by their 
allegiance to join his cause, “ that of seeking justice according to the 
“ treaty and the call was obeyed by every Kara of the country. 
His conduct afforded the most powerful illustration of the Rajpoots 
theoij' of fidelity, for even those closely connected by ties ot blood 
and by every species of benefit, withdrew from the Regent, to whom 
they owed everything, in order to join their hereditary and lawful 
prince, whom some had nevei seen, and of whom they knew nothing 
Negotiation, and expostulation the most solemn and earnest on the 
peisonal dangers he was incuriing, were carried on, and even public 
tiancpiillity was hazarded, rather than have recourse to the last 
aigument, which was the less necessaiy, as universal peace reigned 
aiound us, and the means of quelling revolt were at hand. An 
entile month was thus consuined but the ultimatum* left no means 

* Letter of Mahaiao Kisliore Smg, accomjianying counter-articles, presented 
to Ciipt. Tod, dated Asuj bud Panclimee, oi 16tli September, “ Camp Meaiioh.” 

(After comphment.s ) 

Chand Khan has often expressed a desire to know what were my expectations. 
Tliese had been already sent to you by my vakeels, Mirza Mohumud Alee Beg, 
and Lalla Salik Ram. I again send you the Schedule of Articles. Accoiding 
to their purport you will act. Do me justice as the lepresentative ot the 
British Government, and let the master be as master, and the servant as servant , 
this IS the case everywhere else, and is not hidden from you 

Articles, the fulfilinent of which was demanded by Maharao Kishore Sing, 
and accompanying his letter of 16th September. 

1 According to tlic treaty executed at Dehli, m the time of Maharao 
Oin^d Sing, I will abide 

2 I have every conhdeiice m Nana-ji Zalim Sing , in hke manner as 
he served Maharao Ora^d Sing, so he will serve me I agree to his .idmmis- 
tration of affairs , but between M.ulhu Sing and myself suspicions and 
doubts exist , we cau never agree , therefore, 1 will give him a jageer , 
there let him remain His son, Bappa Lall, shall remain with me, and m 
the same way as other ministers conduct state business before their princes, 
so shall he before me. 1, the master, he, the servant , and if as the servant 
he act& it will abide from generation to generation 

3. To the English Goveinment, and other principahties, whatever 
letters are addressed shall be with my concurrence and advice 

4. Surety for his life, and also for mine, must be guaranteed by the 
Enghsh Government. 

5 I shall allot a jageer for Pirthi Sing (the Maharao’s brother), at which 
he will reside The establishments to leside with him and my brotlier 
Bishen Sing shall be of my nomination. Besides, to my kinsmen and 
clansmen, according to their rank, I shall give j'ageers, and they shall, 
according to ancient usage, be in attendance upon me. 

6. My personal or Uids guards, to the amount of three thousand, with 
Bappa Lall (the Regent’s grandson) shall remain in attendance. 

7. The amount of the collections of the country shall all be deposited 
in the Kislien Bivdar (general treasuiy), and thence expenditure made. 

8. The killedars (commandants) of w the forts shall be appointed by 
me, and the army shall be under my orders He (the Regent) may desire 
the officers of Government to execute his commands, but it shall be with 
my advice and sanction. 

These are/Jie Articles I desire , they are according to the rules for govern- 
ment (r/y-wO— -M itlii A^od P.inthmee, 8 878 (1822.) 
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of putting a stop to increasing disordeis but that appeal which from 
various considerations had been so long delayed 

The tried troops of the Regent could not be depended on ; he 
confessed it , and m this confession, what an evidence is afforded of 
the nature of his rule, and of the homage to immutable justice in all 
parts of the world ' E\'eiy coips, foieigii oi indigenous, was ready to 
lange on the side of legitimate authoiity against the hand which had 
fed and cherished them So completely did this feeling pervade 
eveiy part of the political fabric, that the Regent himself said, in his 
forcible manner, on his escape fiom the danger, “ even the clothes on 
“ his back smelt of treason to him ” It was hoped that " the wisdom 
■ which called aloud (even) m the stieets” would not be disregaided 
by the veteran, that di'^gust at such maiks of peihdy would make 
him spuin fiom him the odium of usurpation, and thus ftee the 
paramount powei fiom a situation the most painful and embarrass- 
ing Ahimdant oppoi-tunities veie ati<>itled, and hints weie given 
that he alone could cut the knot, which otliei wise must be severed 
by the swoid But all was fiuitless “ be stood upon his bond,” and 
the execution of the tieatj’ The llahaiao, his nominal sovereign, 
took the same giouud, and fc\en scut a copy of the tieaty to the 
Agent, taxmtingly asking whethei it was to be recogmzed or not ' 
All this embaixassmeut would have been avoided, had the supple- 
mental articles been embodied in the ouginal treaty , then the literal 
interpretation and its spirit vould not have been at vaiiance, nor 
have aSbidcd a pretext to repioach the pai amount powei with a 
breach of faith and justice charges winch canuot in fact be supported, 
inasmuch as the same coiiiiactmg paicies, who executed the oiigmal 
document, amended it bj' this supplemental deed The dispute then 
resolves itself mto a question of expediency, all cad v touched on, vis, 
whethei we might not have piovidcd l>etter foi the fiituie, and sought 
out other modes of 1C Well d foi senuccs wo had acknowledged, than 
the mamtenanee of two pageants of soveieignfy, both acknowledged, 
the one dcfad,o, the other de jure It was loilunate, however, tiiat 
the inagmtude of the titulai piiricc’s jneteiisious jdaced him com- 
pletely in opposition to the othei conti acting jiarties, inasmuch as 
he would not abide by cither the s[)iin oi the lettei of the treaty or 
its supplement, m the mo.st moilibed sense Ills demand for “a 
“ peiBonal guard of thiee thousand of his kinsmen, that he might 
“ allot estates at pleasure to his chiefs, ajipomt the governors of 
“ fortreBses, and be head of the army,” was a viituaJ repudiation of 
every princijile of the alhance , while the siieoessioii to the admims- 
trative powers of the state, seemed to the issue of the Regent, was 
made to depend on his pleasuie lathei a had tenure whether in 
Em ope 01 Rajpootana 

Everything that could be done to withdraw the infatuated prince 
from the knot of evd advisers and fieiy spuits who dady docked to 
his standai'd, cai-rying with them their own and their ancestois' 
wrongs, bemg meffeetual and hopeless, the tioops which had been 
called upon to maintain the tieaty moved lorwai’d in dombmatioa 

67 
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with the army of the Ecgent. As the force reached the Caly-Sind, 
which alone divided the rivals for power, torrents of ram, which 
during several days swelled it to an impassable flood, afforded more 
time to try all that fiiondship or prudence could urge to save the 
Mahaiao from the impending ruin But aU was vain ; he saw the 
stoim, and invited its approach with mingled resolution and despair, 
proclaiming the most submissive obedience to the paramount power, 
and avowing a conviction of the good intentions and friendship of 
its representative , but to every remonstrance he replied, “what w'as 
“life without honour, what was a sovereign without authority* 
“ Death, or the full sovereignty of his ancestors 

The conduct of the Regent was not less perplexing than that of 
the prince , for while he affected still to talk of fealty, “ to preserve 
“ his white beard from stain,” he placed before him the ample shield 
of the treaty, although he expected that his power should be main- 
tained without an3’' active measuies on his own paii for its defence . 
a degree of iiiespoiisibility not for a moment to be tolerated It 
was in vain he hinted at the spirit, more than doubtful, of his army , 
that in the moment ot conflict they might turn their guns against 
us , even this he was told •w’’e would hazard . and, it was added, if 
he desiied, at whatever cost, to preserve the power guaianteed to 
his family, he must act offensively as well as defensively ; for it 
would shortly be too late to talk of reconcihng fealty with the 
preservation of his power The wily Regent desired to have his 
work done for him , to have all the benefit which the alliance com- 
pelled us to afford, with none of the obloquy it entailed. The 
Agent had some hope, even at the twelfth hour, that rather than 
incur the opprobrium of the world, and the penalty denounced 
against the violation of sivamdlierma, in committing to the chance 
ot battle the lives ot all those to whom he was Protector, he would 
draw back and compiomise his power, but the betrayal of his half- 
formed designs in hypociitical cant adapted only for the multitude, 
soon dispelled the illusion ; and though theie was a strong internal 
struggle, the lore of dominion overcame every scruple. 

The combination ot the troops was discussed in his presence and 
that of his ofcccis, and in order that unity ot action might be 
insuied, a Biitish oflicov was at his request attached to his force * 

At daybieak on the 1st of October, the troops moved down to the 
attack. The Regent’s army consisted of eight battalions of infantry, 
with thiity-two pieces ot cannon and fourteen stiong paegas, or 
squadrons of hoi.se Of these, five battalions, with fourteen pieces 
and ten squadrons, composed the advance , while the rest formed a 
leseivc with the Regent lu person, five hundred yards in the rear. 
The British tioops, consisting of two weak battalions and six squad- 
rons of cavalry, with a light battery of horse-artillery, formed on 

* Lieutenant M’MiUan, of the 5th Regt Native Infantry, volunteered for this 
Qu^, and jierfoimed it as might have been expected fiom an officer of his 
gallantry and conduct. 
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the right of the Regent’s force as it approximated to the Maharao’s 
position The ground over which the troops moved was an extensive 
plain, gradually shelving to a small shallow stream, whence it again 
rose rather abmptlj’ The Mahai-ao’s camp was placed upon a rising 
giound, a shoit distance beyond the stream he lett his tents standing, 
and had disposed his foice on the maigm of the rivulet The “ Royals,” 
who had deseited then old master, with theii' leader, Syef Alh, were 
posted on the left , the Maharao with the ehte, a band of full five 
hundred Hara cavaliers, upon the light, and the intei val was filled by 
a tumultuous i abble The combined foice was peimitted to choose its 
position, within two hundred yards of the foe, without the slightest 
demonstration of lesistance orretieat The Agent took advantage 
of the pause to request the British cominandei to halt the whole 
line, in older that be might make a last attempt to withdiaw the 
infatuated prmce and his devoted followeis fioin the penis that 
confronted them He advanced midway between the lines, and 
offered the same conditions and an amnesty to all , to conduct and 
replace the pi ince on the </«cZ'4 of his ancestors with honour Yet, 
notwithstanding rum stated him in the face, he leccdcd from none 
of his demands, he insisted on the sine qua von, and would only 
re-enter Kotah surrounded by three thousand of his Haia kinsmen. 
During the quaiter of an hour allowed him to deliberate ere the 
sword should be drawn, movements in position on both sides took 
place , the Maharao’s chosen band, condensing all then force on the 
light, opposed the Regent’s advance, while the British tioops formed 
so in ecliellon as to enfilade their dense masses 

The time having expired, and not an iota of the pretensions bemg 
abated, the signal, as agieed upon, was given, and the action com- 
menced by a dischaige of cannon and fue-aims fiom the Regent’s 
whole line, immediately followed by the hoise-aitillery on the right 
With all the gallantly that has ever distinguished the Haias, they 
acted as at Futtiabad and Dholpoor, and cliaiged the Regent’s line, 
when several were killed at the veiy muzzle of the guns, and but for 
the advance of three squadrons of Biitish cavali 3 % would have turned 
his left flank, and probably penetrated to the reserve, where the 
Regent was in peison* Defeated in this design, they had no 
resouice but a precipitate retieat fiom the unequal conflict, and the 
Maharao, surrounded by a gole of about four hundred horse, all 
Haras, his kinsmen, retiied across the stream, and halted on the 
rising giound about half a mile distant, while his auxihary foot 
broke and dispersed in all directions The British troops lapidly 
crossed the stieain, and while the infantiy made a movement to cut 
off retreat fiom the south, two squadrons were commanded to charge 
the Maharao Determined not to act offensively, even m this emer- 
gency he adhered to his resolution, and his band awaited in a 
dense mass and immoveable attitude the troops advancing with 

* The Author, who placed himself on the extreme left of the Regent’s line, 
to be a check upon the dubious conduct of his troops, particularly noted this 
intended movement, which was frustrated only by Major Kennedy’s advance. 
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rapidity against them, disdaining to fly and yet too pioud to yield. 
A British ofiicer headed each troop , they and those they led had 
been accustomed to see the foe fly from the shock ; but they were 
Pmdarris, not Rajpoots The band stood like a wall of adamant ; 
our squadrons rebounded fiom the shock, leaving two brave youths*' 
dead on the spot, and their gallant commanderf" Avas saved by a 
miracle, being stunned by a blow which diove in his casque, his 
reins cut, and the aim raised to give the coup de grdce, Avhen a 
pistol-shot from his orderlj' levelled his assailant The whole was 
the woik of an instant True to the determination he expiessed, 
the Maharao, satisfied Avith repellmg the charge, sloAvly moved off, 
nor was it tiU the hoise-artillery again closed, and poured round 
and giape into the dense bodj^ that they quickened their retreat ; 
while, as three ftesh squadions had formed for the charge, they 
reached the vmldii fields, amongst the dense crops of which they 
were lost. 

Pirthi Sing, younger brother of the prince, impelled by that heioic 
spirit which is the birthiight of a Haia, and aware that Harouti 
could no longer be a home foi him while living, determined at least 
to find a grave in her sod He letumed, with about five and twenty 
followers, to certain destiuction, and was found in a field of Indian 
corn as the line advanced, alive, but grievously wounded He was 
placed in a littei, and, escorted by some of Skinnei’s horse, was 
conveyed to the camp Heie he was sedulously attended; but 
medical skill was of no avail, and ho died the next day His 
demeanour was dignified and manly , he laid the blame upon destiny, 
expressed no wish for life, and said, looking to the tree near the tent, 
that " his ghost would be satisfied in contemplating theiefrom the 
“fields of his foiefathers” His sword and ring had been taken 
from him by a tioopcr, but his dagger, peai’l necklace, and other 
valuables, he gave in chaige to the Agent, to whom he bequeathed 
the care of his son, the sole heir to the empty honours of the sove- 
reignty of Kotah 

It was not from any auxiliary soldier that the prince received his 
death- wound , it was inflicted by a lancc, propelled with unerring 
force from behind, penetiating the lungs, the point appearmg 
through the chest He said it was a revengeful blow from some 
determined hand, as he felt the steeled point twisted in the 
wound to ensure its being mortal Although the squadrons of the 
Regent joined in the pursuit, yet not a man of them dared to come to 
close quarters with theii enemy, it was therefore supposed that 
some treacherous arm had mmgled with his men, and inflicted the 
blow which relieved the Regent from the chief enemy to his son 
and successor. 

The Maharao and his band were indebted for safety to the forest 
of com, BO thick, lofty, and luxuriant, that even his elephant was 

■* Lieutenants Clarke and Bead, of the Fourth Regt. Light Cai'aliy 

t Mpjor now Lt.-Col. J Ridge, C.B. 
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lost sight of This shelter extended to the rivulet, only five miles 
in advance, which forms the boundary of Harouti ; but it was 
deemed sufficient to drive him out of the Kotah territory, where 
alone his presence could be dangerous The infantry and foieign 
levies, who had no moial courage to sustain them, fled tor tlieir lives, 
and many were cut to pieces by detached troops of our cavali y 

The calm undaunted valour of the Maharao and his kin could not 
fail to extort applause from those gallant minds which can admire 
the braveiy of a foe, though few of those who had that day to 
confront them were aware of the moral couiage which sustained their 
opponents, and which converted their vis vneiiice into an almost 
impassable barrier 

But although the gallant conduct of the prince and his km was in 
keeping with the valour so oiten lecoided m these annals, and now, 
alas ’ almost the sole inheritance of the Haias, there was one 
specimen of devotion which we dare not pass over, comparable with 
whatever is recorded of the fabled tiaits of heroism of Greece or 
Rome. The physiognomy of the country has been alieady desciibed , 
the plains, along which the combmed foice advanced, gradually 
shelved to the bimk of a rivulet whose opposite bank lose peipendi- 
cularly, forming as it were the buttress to a tablo-land of gentle 
acclivity The Regent’s battahons were advancing in columns along 
this precipitous bank, when their attention was aiiested by several 
shots fired from an isolated hillock rising out of the plain across the 
stream. Without any older, but as by a simultaneous impulse, the 
whole line halted, to gaze at two audacious individuals, who appeared 
determined to make their mound a foiti ess A minute or two passed 
in mute surprise, when the word was given to move on , but scaicely 
was it uttered, ere several wounded iiom the head of the column 
were passmg to the rear, and shots began to be exchanged very 
briskly, at least twenty in return for one But the long matchlocks 
of the two heroes told every time m our lengthened line, while they 
seemed to have “ a charmed life,” and the shot fell like had around 
them innocuous, one continuing to load behind the mound, while the 
other fired with deadly aim At length, two twelve-pounders were 
unlimbered ; and as the shot whistled round their ears, both lose on 
the very pinnacle of the mound, and made a profound salaam for 
this compliment to their valour , which done, they continued to 
load and fire, whilst entire platoons blazed upon them Although 
more men had suffered, an irresistible impulse was felt to save these 
gallant men , orders weie given to cease firing, and the force was 
directed to move on, utdess any two individuals chose to attack 
them manfully hand to hand The woids were scarcely utteied 
when two young Rohillas drew then.' swoids, spiung down the bank, 
and soon cleared the space between them and the foemen All was 
deep anxiety as they mounted to the assault , but whether their 
physical frame was less vigorous, or their eneigies were exhausted by 
wounds or by their peculiar situation, these brave defendeis fell on 
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the mount, whence they disputed the march of ten battalions of 
infantry and twenty pieces of cannon * They were Haras ' But 
7fl.liTn was the cloud which interposed between them and then- 
fortunes , and to remove it, they courted the destruction which at 
length overtook them. 

The entire devotion which the vassalage of Harouti manifested for 
the cause of the Maharao, exemplified, as before observed, the nature 
and extent of swamdhenm or fealty, which has been described as 
the essential quality of the Rajpoot chaiacter , while, at the same 
time, it lUustiates the seventy of the Regent’s yoke Even the 
chief who negotiated the tieaty could not lesist the defection 
(one of his sons was badly wounded), although he enjoyed estates 
under the Regent which his heieditary rank did not sanction, 
besides being connected with him by marriage 

The Maharao gamed the Paibutty, which, it is said, he swam 
over He had scarcely reached the shoie when his hoise dropped 
dead fiom a giape-shot wound With about thiee bundled horse 
he letiied upon Baroda We had no vengeance to execute ; we 
could not, theiefore, consider the brave men, who abandoned their 
homes and their famihcs from a principle of honour, in the light of 
the old enemies of oui power, to be puisued and extermmated 
They had, it is true, confionted us m the field , yet only defensively, 
in a cause at least moially just and seemingly sanctioned by 
authorities which they could not distrust 

The pretensions so long opposed to the treaty were thus signally 
and efficiently subdued The clnef instigators of the levolt 
Aveie for ever removed, one by death, the other by exile ; and 
the punishment which ovcitook the deserters fiom the regular 
forces of the Regent ivould check its i epetition Little prepared for 
the reverse of that day, the chiefs had made no piovision against it, 
and at our word eveiy door in RajwaiTa would have been closed 
against them But it was not deemed a case for confiscation, or one 
which should involve in prosciiption a whole community, impelled 
to the commission of ciime by a variety of circumstances which they 
could neither resist nor contiol, and to which the most ciafty views 
had contiibuted-)- The Mahaiao’s camp being left standing, all his 
coiiespondeiice and recoids fell into our hands, and developed such 
complicated intrigues, such consummate knavei-y, that he, and the 
brave men who suffered fiom espousing his pretensions, were 
regarded as entitled to eveiy commiseiationj As soon, therefore, 

* Lieut fnow Captain) M'Millan and the Author were the only officers, I 
believe, who witnessed this singular scene ' 

t In a letter, addressed by some of the principal chiefs to the Regent, 
through the Agent, they did not hesitate to say they had been guided in the 
course they adopted of obeying the summons of the Maharao, by vnslruet'ions 
of hw confidential vimiiter, 

t The native tieasurer at Dehli, who conducted these intngues, after a strict 
investigatiojx was dismissed from his office, and the same fate was awarded to 
the chjef moonshi of the Peisian secretary’s office at the seat of government. 
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as the futility of their pretensions was disclosed, by the veil being 
thus rudely torn from their eyes, they manifested a determination 
to submit The Regent was mstiucted to grant a complete amnesty, 
and to announce to the chiefs tliat they might repair to then homes 
without a question being put to them In a tew weeks, all was 
tranquillity and peace, tlie chiefs and vassals letuined to their 
families, who blessed the power which tempered punishment with 
clemency * 


Regular treaties and bonds were found in the camp of the Maharao, which 
afforded abundant condemnatory evidence against these confidential officers, 
who mainly produced the catastrophe we have to recoid, and rendered nugatory 
the most stiennous efforts to save the misguided pnnce and his brave brethren. 

* The Author, who had to peiform the painful duty lelated in this detailed 
transaction, was alternately aided and embarrassed by his knowledge of the 
past history of the Haras, and the mutual relations ot all its discoidant 
elements Perhaps, entire ignorance would have been better — a bare knowledge 
of the treaty, and the expediency of a ngid adherence thereto, unbiassed by 
sympathy, or notions of abstiact justice, which has too little in common with 
diplomacy But without oveiloolang the colder dictates of duty, he determined 
that the asgis of Britain should not be a shield ot oppression, and that the 
remains of Hara independence, which either policy oi tear had compelled the 
Regent to respect, should not thereby be destioyed , and he assumed the le- 
snonsibility, a few days after the action, of procLummg a general amnesty to the 
chiefs, and an mvitation to each to return to his dwelhng He told the Regent 
that any proceeding which might render this clemency nugatory, would not 
fail to dissatisfy the Government All instantly availed themselves of the per- 
mission , and in every point of view, moially and physically, the lesult was 
most satisfactory, and it acted as a panacea for the wounds oui public faith 
compelled us to inflict. Even in the midst of then compulsory infliction, he 
had many sources of giatulation and of these he Avill give an anecdote illus- 
trative of Rajpoot character In 8 1307, when the Author, then commencing his 
career, ivas wandering alone thiougli their country, surveying their geography, 
and collectmg scraps of their statistics, he left Sindia battering Rathgurh, and 
with a slender guard proceeded through the wilds of Chanderl, and thence 
diiect westwards, to tiace the course of all the livers lying between the Betwa 
and the Chumbul. In passing through Harouti, leaving his tent standing at 
Barali, he had advanced with the peiambulator as fai as the Caly-Smd, a dis- 
tance of seventeen miles , and, leaving his peojile to follow at leisuie, was 
returning home unattended at a bnsk cantei, when, as he passed thiough the 
town of Bamolia, a party lushed out and made him captive, saying that he 
must visit the chief Although much fatigued, it would have been folly to 
refuse He obeyed, and was conveyed to a squaie, in the centie of which W'as 
an elevated chahooiia or platform, shaded by the satied tiee Here, sitting on 
carpets, was the chief with his little couit The Author w’as received most 
courteously. The first act was to disembarrass him of his boots , but this, 
heated as he was, they could not effect refieshments were then put before 
him, and a Brahmin biought water, with a ewei and basin, for his ablutions. 
Although he was then but an in^fferent hngmst, and their patois scaicely 
inteUigible to him, he passed a very happy hour, in ivhich conversation never 
flagged The square ivas soon filled, and many a pair of fane black eyes smiled 
courteously upon the strangei — for the females, to his surpiise, looked abroad 
without any fear of censure , though he was ignoiant of then spheic in life 
The author’s horse w'as lame, w'hioh the chief had noticed , and on rising to go, 
he found one ready capaiisoned foi him, which, however, he would not accept. 
On reaching his tent the Author sent seveial little articles as tokens of regaid. 
Fourteen years after this, the day following tlie action at Mangrole,,he received 
a letter by a nicsseiigci liom the mothci of the duel ot Bamoha, ivho sent her 
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The Mahaiao continued his course to Nat’hdwara in Mewar, 
proving that the sentiment of religious absti action alone can take 
the place of ambition The individuals who, for their own base 
purposes, had by misrepresentation and guile guided him to ruin, 
now deserted him ; the film fell fiom his eves, and he saw, though 
too late, the only position in which he could exist In a very short 
time, eveiy pretension mimical to the spirit and letter of the treaty, 
original and supplemental, was lehnquished , when, with the 
Regent’s concurience, a note was transmitted to him, containing the 
basis on whicli Ins leturn to Kotah was practicable A transcript 
with his acceptance being received, a formal deed was drawn up, 
executed by the Agent and attested by the Regent, not only defin- 
ing the piecise position of both parties, but establishing a barrier 
between the titular and executive authorities, which must for ever 
prevent all collision of inteiests nothing was left to chance or cavil. 
The giand object was to provide foi the safety, comfort, and dignity 
of the piinee, and this was done on a scale ol profuse liberality ; far 
beyond what his father, or indeed any prince of Kotah had enjoyed, 
and incommensurate with the revenue of tlie state, of which it is 
about the twentieth portion The amount equals the household 
expenditure of the Rana of Oodipooi, the avowed head of the whole 
Rajpoot lace, but winch can be better afforded fiom the flourishing 
revenues of Kotah than the slowly improving finances of Mewar 

These preliminaries being satisfactorily adjusted, it became 
important to inspire this misguided prince with a confidence 
that his welfare would be as anxiously watched as the stipula- 
tions of the treaty whose infiingement had cost him so much 
misery He had too much reason to plead personal alarm as one 
of the causes of his past conduct, and which tended greatly to 
neutralize all the endeavours to seive him Even on the very day 
that he Avas to leave Nat’hdwara, on his return, when after great 
effoits his mind had been emancipated from distrust, a final and 
diabolical attempt was made to thwart the measures for his restora- 
tion A mutilated Avietch was made to personate his brother 
Bishen Sing, and to give out that he had been maimed by com- 
mand of the Regent’s son, and the impostor had the audacity to 
come within a couple of miles of the Maharao , a slight resemblance 
to Bishen Sing aided the deceit, which, though promptly exposed, 
had made the impression for which it Avas contrived, and it required 
some skill to lemove it The Rana of Oodipoor no sooner heard of 
this last effort to defeat all the good intentions in which he 
co-opeiated towards the Mahaiao, to whose sister he Avas married, 
than he had the impostor seized and brought to the city, where his 

blessing, and invoked him, by past friendship and recollections, to protect hei 
son, whose honour had made him jom the standard of his sovereign. The 
author had the satisfaction of replying that her son would be Avith her nearly 
as soon as the bearei of the letter. The Bamuha chief, it aa'iII be recollected, 
was the descendant of the chief of Athoon, one of the great opponents of the 
Begei^t at the opening of his careci. 
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story had caused a powerful sensation His indiscreet indignation 
for ever destroyed the clue by which the plot might have been 
unravelled ; for he was led immediately to execution, and all that 
transpiied was, that he was a native of the Jeipoor state, and had 
been mutilated for some crime Could the question have been 
solved, it might have afiorded the means of a diffeient temmation 
of these unhappy quairels, to which they foimed a characteristic 
sequel intiiguc and inisti ust combined to inveigle Kishore Sing 
into attempts which placed him far beyond the reach of leason, and 
the most zealous exci tions to extricate him 

This last scene being over, the Slahaiao left his letieat at the fane 
of Kaiiiya, and marehed across the plateau to his paternal domains 
On the last day of the year, the Regent, accompanied by the Agent, 
advanced to re-conduct the prince to the capital The universal 
demonstration of satisfaction at his letuin was the most convincing 
testimony that any othei comse would have been oiToneous On 
that day, he once more took possession of the gaiH which he had 
twice abandoned, with a resignation fiee fiom all aspeiit}’-, or even 
embarrassment. Feelings arising out of a mind accustomed to reli- 
gious meditation, aided while they softened the bitter monitor, 
adversity, and together they aftbidcd the best secuiity that any 
deviation from the new order of things would nevei piocced from 
him 

Besides the schedule of the personal expenditui c, ovoi winch ho 
was supreme, much of the state expense was to be managed under 
the eye of the sovereign such as the chanties, and gilts on festivals 
and military ceremonies The loyal insignia used on all great 
occasions was to remain as heietoloic at his lesidence m the castle, 
as was the band at the old guard-iooin ovei the chief poital of 
entrance He was to pieside at all the military or other annual 
festivals, attended by the whole retinue of the state , and the gifts 
on such occasions weio to bo distributed in his name All the 
^lalaces, in and about the city, were at his sole disposal, and funds 
were set apart for their lejiaiis the gaulens, rumnas, or game- 
preserves, and his personal guaids, were also to be cntei tamed and 
paid by himself To maintain this airangcment inviolate, an officer 
of the pai amount power was henceforth to lesicle at Kotah A hand- 
some stipend was settled on the minor son of the deceased Pirthi 
Sing , while, in order to pi event any umbrage to the Maliaiao, his 
brother Bishen Sing, whose tiimmiiig policy had been offensive to 
the Maharao, was removed to the family estate at Antah, twenty 
miles east of the capital, on which occasion an increase was spon- 
taneously made to his jagheei 

The Agent remained an entiie month after this, to strengthen the 
good understanding now introduced He even effected a leconcilia- 
tion between the prince and Madhd Sing, when the former, with 
great tact and candour, took upon himself the blame of all these 
disturbances- each gave his hand in token of future amity, and the 
piince spontaneously emhiaced the man (the Regent’s son) to whom 

G8 
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he attributed all his misery But the Maharao’s comforts and 
dionity aie now independent of contiol, and watched over by a 
gimrdian who wiU demand a rigid exaction of every stipulation m 
his favour The patriarchal Zalim was, or affected to be, overjoyed 
at this result, which had threatened to involve them all m the abyss 
of misery Bitter was his selt-condcmnation at the moral blindness 
of his conduct, which had not foreseen and guarded against the 
storm , and severe, as well as merited, was the castigation he 
inflicted on his successor “It is for youi sins, son, that I am 
“ punished,” was the conclusion of every such exhortation 

It will be deemed a singular fatality, that this last conspicuous 
act m the political life of the Regent should have been on the spot 
which exactly sixty years before witnessed the opening scene of his 
career for the field of Butwarro* adjoined that of Mangrole What 
visions must have chased each other on this last memorable day, 
when he recalled the remembiance of the former ' when the same 
sword, which redeemed the independence of Kotah from tiibutary 
degradation to Ambdr, was now drawn against the grandson of that 
sovereign who rewarded his services with the first office of the state ! 
Had some prophetic Bardai withdrawn the mantle of Bluivdm, and 
disclosed tlirougli the vista of threescore years the Regent in the 
foreground, in all the panoply of ingenuous youth “ spreading his 
"carpet” at Butwaixo, to review the charge of the Cutchwaha 
chivalry, and in the distant perspective that same being palsied, 
blind, and decrepit, leading a mingled host, in chaiacter and costume 
altogether strange, against the grand-childien of his prince, and the 
descendants of those Haias who nobly seconded him to gam this 
reputation, what effect would such a piospcct have produced on one 
whom the mere hooting of an owl on the house-top had " scared 
" from his property 

Soon after the satisfactory conclusion of these painful scenes, the 
Regent returned to the Olidoni, his fixed camp, and projected a tour 
of the state, to allay the disorders which had crept in, and to regulate 
afresh the action of the state-machine, the construction of which 
had occupied a long life, but Avhich could not fail to be deranged by 
the complicated views which had arisen amongst those whose 
business was to work it Often, amidst these conflicts, did he exclaim, 
with his great prototype both in prosperity and sorrow, " my kins- 
“ folk have failed, and my familiar fiiends have forgotten me.” But 
Zalim had not the same resources in his griefs that Job had ; nor 
could he with him exclaim, “ if my land cry against me, if I have 
“ eaten the fruits thereof without money, or caused the owners 
" thereof to lose their lives, let thistles grow instead of wheat, and 
“ cockles instead of barley ’’f His yet vigorous mind, however, soon 
restored everything to its wonted prosperity , and in a few weeks, 
not a trace was left of the commotions which for a while had totally 

* The battle of Butwarro was fought m S. 1817, or A.D. 1761 , the action 
at Mangrole^-Oct 1, A.D 1821 

t Job, chap. XXXI 
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unliinged society, and threatened to deluge the land with proscription 
and blood The prince was reseated on the throne with far gi^ter 
comforts about him and more certainty of stability than previous to 
the treaty , the nobles took possession of their estates with not a 
blade of grass removed, and the gur’k^JcJiMie, the home-farms of the 
Regent, lost none of their productiveness commerce was unscathed, 
and pulilic opinion, which had dared loudly to question the moral 
justice of these proceedings, was conciliated by their conclusion. 
The Regent survived these events five years ■ his attenuated fiame 
was woi’n out by a spirit, vigorous to the last pulsation of life, and 
too strong for the feeble cage which imprisoned it. 

If history attempt to sum up, or institute a scrutiny into, the 
character of this extiaordmaiy inau by what staiidaid must we 
judge him i The actions of liia life, which li.ive funushed matter foi 
the sketch we have attempted, may satisiy curiosity, hut the 
matenaJs for a finished poitiait he never supplied the latent springs 
of those actions remained imnsible save to the eye of Omniscience. 
No human heing evei shared the confidence of the Machiavelli of 
Rajast’lian, who, from the first dawn of Ins political existence to its 
close, when “ fourscore i ears and iipwai’ds,” could always say 
“ my secret is my own ” Tins single trait, throughout a troubled 
career of more than ordinary length, would alone stamp his character 
with onginahty No ettervescence of felicity, of success, of sympathy, 
which occasionally bursts from the most rugged nature, no sudden 
transition of passion,— joy, grief, hope, even revenge,— could tempt 
him to betray his purpose That it was ofren fathomed, that Ins 
‘ vaulting ambition has ovcrloapt itself,” and made Iniii lose his object, 
is no moie than may be said of all who have indulged in “ that sm 
‘ by which angels feU yet he never failed through a blind confi- 
dence in the instruments of his designs Though originally sanguine 
m expectation and fiery in temperament, he subdued these natural 
defects, and could await with composure the due ripening of his 
plans : even in the hey-day of youth he had attained this masteiy 
over himself To this early disciphne of his mind he owed the many 
escapes from plots against” Ills hfe, and the difficulties which wcie 
perpetually besetting it increased liis natural resources Theie was 
no artifice, not absolutely degrading, which ho would not condescend 
to employ his natural simplicity made humility, when necessaiy, 
a plausible disguise , while his sciupulous attention to all religious 
observances caused his mere affirmation to be lespected The 
sobriety of his demeanour gave weight to his opinions and influenced 
the judgment ; while Ins invariable inbanity gamed the good will 
of his luferiors, and his superiors were won by the delicacy of his 
flattery, in the application of which he was an adept To ciown 
the whole, there was a mysterious brevity, an oracular sentcntious- 
ness, m his conversation, which always left something to the imagi- 
nation of Ins auditor, who gave him credit for what he did not, ^ as 
well as what he did utter. None could better appreciate, or studied 
more to obtain, the meed of good opinion ; and throughout his 
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lengthened life, until the oceurieiiccs just described, he threw over 
hi 3 acts of despotism and vengeance a veil of such consummate ait, 
as to make them lose moie than half their deformity With him it 
must have been an axiom, that mankind judge superficially , and in 
accordance theiewith, his fiist study was to preserve appearances, 
and never to offend prejudice if avoidable When he sequestrated 
the estates of the Haiji feudality, he covered the fields, by them 
neglected, with ciops of corn, and thereby diew a contrast favourable 
to himself between the effects of sloth and activity When he 
usuiped the functions of loyalty, he thiew a bright halo around the 
oib of its gloiy, overloading the gadi with the trappings of 
giandeur, aware that 

“ the world ls e’er deceived by ornament ,” 
nor did the princes of Kotah ever appear with such magnificence as 
when he possessed all the attributes of royalty but the name 
Every act evinced Ins deep skill in the knowledge of the human 
mind and of the elements by which he was surrounded , he could 
cimumvent the crafty Mahratta, calm or quell the arrogant Rajpoot, 
and extol t the applause even of the Briton, who is little prone to 
allow meiit in an Asiatic He was a depositoiy of the prejudices 
and the pride of his countrymen, both in religious and social hfe ; 
yet, enigmatical as it must appeal’, he frequently violated them, 
though the infraction was so gradual as to be imperceptible except 
to the few who watched the slow progi’ess of his plans To such he 
appeared a compound of the most contradictory elements : lavish 
and paisimonious, oppressing and protecting , with one hand bestow- 
ing diamond aigrettes, with the other taking the tythe of the 
anchorite’s wallet , one day sequestratmg estates and diiving into 
exile the ancient chiefs of the land , the next receiving with open 
arms some expatriated noble, and supporting him in dignity and 
affluence, till the receding tide of human aflTaiis rendered sucli 
support no longer requisite 

We have already mentioned his antipathy to the professors of 
“ the tuneful art ,” and he was as mveterate as Diocletian to the 
alchemist, regarding the trade of both as alike useless to society . 
neither were, theiefoie, toleiated in Kotah. But the enemies of the 
Regent assert that it was from no dislike of their merit, but from 
his having been the dupe of the one, and the object of the other’s 
satire (vis) His persecution of witches (dliakun) was in strict 
conformity with the injunction in the Pentateuch “Thou shall not 
“ suffer a witch to live” (Exod chap xxn, ver 18). But his ordeal 
was worse than even death itself handling balls of hot iron was 
deemed too slight for such sinners , for it was well known they had 
substances which enabled them to do this with impunity Throwing 
them into a pond of water was another trial if they sunk, they 
were innocent, if they unhappily rose to the surface, the league -with, 
the powers of darkness was apparent A gram-bag of cayenne 
pepper tied ovei the head, if it tailed to suffocate, afforded another 
pioof of gtfilt , though the most Iminanc method, of rubbing the 
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eyes with a well-diied capsicum, was perhaps the most common, and 
certamly if they could furnish this demonstration of their innocence, 
by withholding tears, they might justly be deemed witches Tliese 
dhahans, like the vampires of the German hardais, are supposed to 
opeiate upon the viscera of their victims, which they destioy by 
slow degrees with chai'ms and incantations, and hence they are 
called in Smd (where, as Abulfazil says, they abound) Jigger-khor 
or ‘ hver-devourers ’ One look of a dhahun suffices to destroy , but 
there are few who court the title, at least in Kotah, though old age 
and eccentricity aie sufficient, m conjunction with superstition or 
bad luck, to fix the stigma upon individuals 

Awaie of the dangei of relaxing, “ to have done,” even when 
eighty-five wmters had passed over his head, w’-as never in his 
thoughts He knew that a Eajpoot’t. tin one should be the back of 
his steed , and when blindness overtook him, and he could no longer 
lead the chase on horseback, he was cairied in his htter to his grand 
hunts, which consisted sometimes of several thousand armed men. 
Besides dissipating the eiinm of his vassals, he obtained many other 
objects by an amusement so analogous to their eharactei , in the 
unmasked joy ousness of the sport he heard the unreseived opinions 
of his companions, and gained then aflfection bj' thus administeiing 
to the favouute pastime of the Eajpoot, whose life is otheiwise 
monotonous When in the forest, he would sit down, surrounded by 
thousands, to regale on the game of the day Camels followed his 
train, laden with floui, sugar, spices and huge cauldrons foi the use 
of his sylvan cuisine , and amidst tlie hilaiity of the moment, he 
would go through the vaiied routine of government, attend to 
foreign and commercial pohey, the details of his farms oi his army, 
the reports of Ins police , nay, m the very heat of the opeiations, 
shot flying in all directions, the ancient Regent might be discovered, 
hke our immortal Alfied oi St Louis of the Franks, administering 
justice under the shade of some spreading peepul tiee , while the 
day so passed would be closed with leligious rites, and the recital of 
a mythological epic . he found time foi all, never appeared hunied, 
nor could he be tak.en by surprise When he could no longer see to 
sign his own name, he had an autogiaph fac-simile engraved, which 
was placed in the special cai e of a confidential officer, to apply when 
commanded. Even this loss of one sense was with him compensated 
by another, for long after he was stone-bhnd, it would have been 
vain to attempt to impose upon hmi in the choice of shawls or clothes 
of any kmd, whose fabrics and prices he could determine by the 
touch; and it is even asseited that he could in like mannei distin- 
guish colours 

If, as has been truly remaiked, “ that man deserves well of his 
“ country wffio makes a blade of grass giow wheie none giew before,” 
what merit is due to him who made the choicest of nature’s products 
flourish where grass could not grow , who covered the bai e rock around 
his capital with soil, and cultivated the exotics of Arabia, Ceylon, and 
the westein Archipelago who ti an, slated fiom the Indian Aiiennines 
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(the mountains of Malabar) the coco-nut and palmyra; and thus refuted 
the assertion that these tiees could not flourish remote from the 
influence of a mai me atmosphere * In his gardens were to be found the 
apples and quinces of Cabul, pomegianates fiom the famed stock of 
itagla ca bagh in the deseit, oranges of every kind, scions of Agra and 
Syihet, the amha of Mazagon, and the chu/tivpa-kila, or golden plantain, 
of the Dekhan, besides the indigenous productions of Bajpootana. 
Some of the wells for irrigating these gardens cost in blasting the 
lock thirty thousand mpees eadi, he hinted to his friends that they 
could not do better than follow his example, and a hmt always 
sufficed He would have obtamed a prize from any horticultural 
society for his improvement of the wild her (jujube), which by 
grafting he increased to the size of a small apple In chemic^ 
science he had gained notoriety , his uttrs, or essential oils of roses, 
jessamine, ketM, and Iceurd, were far superior to any that could ho 
purchased Tliei e was no occasion to lepair to the valley of Cashmere 
to witness the fabiication of its shawls, for the looms and the wool 
of that faiiy legion were transferred to Kotah, and the Cashmerian 
weaver plied the shuttle under Zalim’s own eye. But, as in the 
case of his lead-mines, he found that this bianch of industry did not 
return even sixteen annas and a half for the rupee,* the minimum 
profit at which he fixed his lemuneration , so that aftei satisfying 
his curiosity, he abandoned the manufacture His forges for swords 
and fiio-aims had a high reputation, and his matchlomcs rival those 
of Boondi, both m excellence andelaboiate workmanship 

His corps of gladiators, if we may thus designate the Jaetia, 
obtained for him equal credit and disgrace The funds set apart for 
this recreation amounted at one time to fifty thousand rupees per 
annum , but his wrestlers surpassed in skill and strength those of 
every other court in Rajwarra, and the most renowned champions of 
other states were made ‘‘ to view the heavens,”"!" if they came to 
Kotah But, in his younger days, Zalim was not satisfied with the 
use of mere natural weapons, for occasionally he made his jdetis 
fight with the hdgnuk^ or tiger-claw, when they tore off the flesh 
from each other The chivalrous Omed Sing of Boundl put a stop to 
this barbarity Eetuimng from one of his pilgrimages from 
Dwarica, he passed through ICotah while Zalim and his court were 
assembled in the dkhara (arena) where two of these stall-fed prize- 
fighteis were about to contend The presence of this brave Hara 
checked the bloody exhibition, and he boldly censured the Regent 
for sqiiandeiing on such a worthless crew resources which ought to 
cherish his Rajpoots This might have been lost upon the Protector, 
had not the royal pilgnm, in the fervour of his indignation, thrown 
down the gauntlet to the entire assembly of Jodis Putting his 

* There .110 sixteen annas to the rupee or half-crown. 

Asmdn ded&(Ml^ is the phi^e of the ^ Foiustf in these regions, for 
victory, when the vanquished is thrown upon his back and kept in that 
attitude. 

t See an account of this instrument by Colonel Bnggs, Transactions of Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. II. 
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sliield on the ground, he placed therem, one by one, the entire 
panoply of armour which he habitually wore in his peregrmations, 
namely, his matchlock and its ponderous accompaniments, sword, 
daggers, staff' and battle-axe, and challenged any individual to raise 
it iiom the ground with a single arm All tned and tailed , when 
Snji, though full sixty yeais of age, held it out at aim’s length 
during several seconds The Haras were delighted at the feat of 
then patriarchal chief, while the crest-fallen Jdetis hung their 
heads, and fi’om that day lost ground in the favour of the Regent. 
But these wei'e the follies of his eaihcr days, not of the later period 
of his life , he was then hke an aged oak, which, though shattered 
and decayed, had suiwived the tempest and the desolation which had 
raged around it 

To conclude had he imitated Diocletian, and suriendered the 
purple, he would have afioi'ded anothei instance of the anomahes of 
the human understanding , that he did not do so, foi the sake of his 
own fame and that of the eontrolhng powei, as well as for the 
welfare of his pnnee, must be deejdy lamented , the inoie especially 
as his ehurr'L (rodj has descended to feeble hands He had enjoyed 
the essentials of soveieignty during thiecscoie j'cars, a penod equal 
in duration to that of Danus the Mede , and had oveicome difficul- 
ties which would have appalled no oidinaiy mmds He had van- 
quished aU his enemies, external and intemal, and all his views as 
regai'ded Harouti were accomplished 

Aimongst the motives which might have urged the sunender of 
his power, stronger perhaps than his desire of i epaiation with heaven 
and his prmce, was the feai of his succcssors’s inefficiency but this 
consideration unhappily was countci balanced by the precocious 
talents of his grandson, whom he affectionately loved, and in whom 
he thought he saw himself i enewed Piide also, that chief mgre- 
dient m his chaiacter, chocked such sunender, he feared the woild 
would suppose he had lehnquished what he could no longer retain ; 
and ruin would have been prefcircd to the idea that he had been 
“driven from his stool” Able and artful mimsteis flattered the 
feehng so deeply rooted, and to crown the whole, he wa-, supported 
by obligations of public faith contracted by a power without a rival. 
Still, old age, declinmg health, the desire of repose and of lehgious 
retirement, prompted wishes which often escaped his lips, but 
eounteractmg feehngs intiuded, and tire struggle between the 
good and e's^ prmeiple lasted until the moment bad passed when 
abdication would have been honourable Had he, however, obeyed 
the impulse, his retreat would have moie resembled that of tire fifth 
Charles than of the Roman king In the shades of Nat’hdwara he 
would have enjoyed that repose, which Diocletian could not find at 
Salona , and embued with a better philosophy and more knowledge 
of the human heart, he would have practised what was taught, that 
“ there ought to be no mteimediate change between the command of 
“ men and the service of God.” 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Departure from the vallep nf Oodjipocn — Lahe of Khyroda — Ancient temple of 
Mandeswar. — Bharteuiar — Its Jam temples — Khyroda — Connected wUh the 
hutory of the feuds of Mewar. — Ejuploits of Sinyram Siutf — He obtains 
Khyroda. — Ourums predicament of Jey Sing, the adopted heir of Singram — 
Calmness with which political negotiations are managed vn the east — The 
arpicultural economy of Khyroda — Ptecanom nature of sugar-cultivation . — 
Heentah. — Large propo/rtion of land alienated as religious grants — Heemtah 
and Doondia established on chui ch-lands — Mandhata Rcga. — Traditions of 
him — Peofomied the Aswamidha — IIis gt ant of Myn&r to the Rishu — 
Giant tnsaibed on a pillar. — Exploit of Raj Sing against the Mahiattas — 
Ilorwun, boundai y of the Miwar tei-ntory —ReJteUions on that state.— The 
author's policy dm mg his official residence time, 

Oodi/poor, January 29, 1820 — The Personal NaiTative attached to 
the first volume of this work terminated with the author’s return to 
Oodipoor, after a complete ciiciut of Marwar and Ajm^r. He 
remained at his head-quaiters at Oodipoor until the 29th January 
1820, when circumstances rendeimg it expedient that he should 
visit the piincipdhties of Boondi and Kotah (which were placed 
under his political superintendence), he deteimmed not to neglect the 
opportunity it affoi ded of adding to his portfolio remarks on men 
and manneis, in a country hitherto untrodden by Europeans. 

Although we had not been a month in the valley of Oodipoor, we 
weie all desirous to avail ourselves of the lovely weather which the 
cold season of India invariably brings, and which exhilarates the 
European who has languished through the hot winds, and the still 
moie oppressive monsoon. The thermometer at this time, within 
the valley, was at the freezmg pomt at break of day, tanging after- 
wards as high as 90°, whilst the sky was without a cloud, and its 
splendour at night was dazzling 

Khyroda — On the 29th, we broke ground from the heights of 
Toos, maiched fifteen Enghsh miles (though estimated at only six 
and a half coss), and encamped under the embankmerit of the spa- 
cious lake of Khyroda Our loute was over a iich and well-watered 
plain, bute which had long been a stranger to the plough Three 
miles from Duboke we crossed our own stream, the Bams, and 
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at tlie Tillage of Doroivlec is a small outlet from this river, which 
runs mto a hollow and fbnus a jheel, oi lake There is a highly 
inteiesting temple, dedicated to Mand^war (Siva), on the banks of 
this stream, the architecture of which attests its antiquity. It is the 
counterpart m miniature of a celebrated temple at Chandra vati, neiu* 
Aboo, and veiifies the traditional axiom, that the aichitectuial rules 
of past ages weie fixed on immutable principles. 

We passed the sei'oi of Sooiujpooia a mile to the right, and got 
entangled in the swampt- giound of Bhaitewai This town, which 
belongs to the chief of Kanoi h one of the sixteen gieat barons of 
Mewai, boasts a high antiquity, and Bhartirri, the elder brother of 
Vicrama, is its reputed foundei If we place any faith in local tradi- 
tion, the bells of seven liundied and titty temples, chiefly of the Jam 
faith, once sounded within it:> walls which were six miles in length ; 
but few vestiges of them iiuw itmaiii, although there are luins of 
some of these shrines vhich 'how tliey weie oi consideiuble import- 
ance Within a mile and a halt ot Ivhyioda we jiasscd tlnough 
Khyi'sana, a laige chaiity-village belonging to the Bialimins 

Rhyioda i' a respectable place, having a foitiess with double 
ditches, which can be filled at ploasuio fiom the rivei Being 
situated on the liigli-ioad between the ancient and modem capitals, 
it was always a bone of contention in the civil wars It wa' m the 
hands of Rawut Jey Sing ot Lawah the adopted hen of Singrain 
Suktaivut, one of the gieat leadois in the stiuggles of the yeai 1748. 
an epoch as well knomi in Mewai as the 1745 of Scotland Being 
originally a fiscal poS'OsSion and fiom its position not to be trusted 
to the hands of any ot the feudal chiets it was lestoied to the 
soveieigii, though It was not without ditfioulty that the never ol 
Lawali agreed to sign the constitution of the 4th of May,* and 
leliuquish to his soveieign a 'tionghold which had been puichased 
with the blood of his kinclied 

The liistoiy of Khyioua would affoid an excellent illustration of 
the feuds of ilewai In that between Siiigiain Sing the Suktaw'ut, 
and Bhuoo Sing Chondawut both of those chief clans of Me'wai lost 
the best of theii defendeis In S ITSS ynigiain then but ayoutli (his 
fathei, Lalji Rawut of Seoguili, being yet aln eh took Kliyioda liom 
his sovereign, and letained it six yeais In S 1740, the iival clans ot 
Deoguih, Amait, Koiabur, &e, under their common head, the cliief 
of Saloombra, and having then acts legalized by the presence of the 
Depra minister, united to expel the Suktawut Siugrani held out 
fourmontlis, when he hoisted a flag of tiuce and agreed to capi- 
tulate, on condition that he should be permitted to retreat unmo- 
lested, with all his followers and eflects, to Bheendir, the capital ol 
the Suktawuts Tins condition was granted, and the heir of Seoguili 
was received into Bheeudii Here he commenced his depredations, 
the adventures attending which aie still the topics of numerous tales. 
In one of his expeditions to the estate of Korabur, he carried off both 

* See trealy betw een the Kana and hi« chiefs Vol I page 693 

tifl 
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the cattle and the inhabitants of Goorli Zahm Sing, the heir of 
Korabui, came to the rescue, but was laid low by the lance of Sm- 
gram To revenge Ins death, eveiy Chondawut of the country 
assembled lound the banner of Saloombra, the sovereign himself 
espoused their cause, and with his merccnaiy bands of Sindies suc- 
ceeded in investing Bheendir During the siege, TJijoon of Koiabur, 
bent on revenge for the loss of his heir, determined to surprise 
Seoguih, which he effected, and spared neither age nor sex* 
IChjnoda icmaincd attached to the fisc during several years, when 
the Rana, with a thoughtlessness which has nourished these feuds, 
granted it to Siidar Sing, the Chondawut chief of Bhadaisir In S 
1746, the Chondawuts were in rebellion and disgrace, and their 
iivals, undci the chief of Bheendir, assembled their kindied to diive 
out the Sitidie gaiiison, who held Khyroda for their foe Uijooii of 
Koiabur, with the Sindie Koli, came to aid the garrison, and an 
action ensued under the walls, m winch Singram slew with his own 
hand two of the principal suboidinates of Korabur, mz. Goman the 
Sikcrwal, and Bheemji Ranawut Neveitheless, the Chondawuts 
gamed the day, and the Suktawuts again letired on Bheendii 
Theie they received a leinforecment sent by Zahm Sing ofKotah 
(who fosteied all these disputes, ti listing that eventually he should 
be able to snatch the bone of contention fiom both), and a band of 
Aiabs, and with this aid they returned to the attack The Chon- 
dawuts, wlio, with the auxiliaries of Sinde, weie encamped in the 
plains of Akolah, willingly accepted the challenge, but wore defeated , 
Smdie Koli, loader of the auxiliaries, was slain, and the force was 
cntiiely dispersed Singram, who headed this and every assault 
against the iival clan, was wounded in three places ; but this he 
accounted nothing, having thereby obtained the regard of his 
sovereign, and the expulsion of his rival from Khyioda, which 
icmained attached to the fisc until the year 1758, when, on the 
payment of a fine of ten thousand rupees, the estate was assigned 
to him under the royal signature This was in the year AD 
1802, from which period until 1818, when we had to mediate 
between the Rana and his chiefs, Khyioda remained a trophy 
of the superior courage and tact of the Suktawuts No wonder 
that the Rawut Jey Smg of Lawah, the adopted heir of Sin- 
gram, was aveme to renounce Khyroda He went so far as 
to man its walls, and forbid any communication with the servants of 
his sovereign : the slightest provocation would have compelled a 
siege and assault, in which all the Chondawuts of the country would 
gladly have joined, and the old feuds might have been revived on 
the very dawn of disfranchisement from the yoke of the Mahrattas 
But what will be thought of this transaction when it is stated, that 
the lord of Khyroda was at this time at court, the daily companion 
of his sovereign ' Although the dependents of Jey Ring would have 
fired on any one of his master’s servants who ventured to its walls, 
and, accord i ng to our notions, ho was that moment a rebel both to 
„ 'file ->6(11101 o1 this feud has Leon lel.iterl Vol I p, 376 
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his piince and the paiamount Piotectoi, not an uncourtly phrase was 
ever heard, nor could it be discovered that the Kana and the Bawut 
stood in any other relation than as the gracious sovereign and the 
loyal subject These matteis aie conveniently manage : all the 
odium of discussion is left to the lui'itulars, or delegates of the 'pnnr:e 
and the chief, between whom not the least diminution of courteous 
etiquette would be observable, whilst theie remained a hope ot 
adjustment Asiatics do not count the moments which intervene 
between the conception and consummation of an undertaking as do 
those of colder climes In all their transactions, they pie»eive more 
composure, which, whatever be its cause, lends an an of dignity to 
their proceedings I have risen from discussion with the lespective 
ministers of the sovereign and chieftains legaidmg acts involving 
treason, in order to join the principals in an excursion on the lake, 
01 in the tilt-yard at the palace, whcic they woulil be passing their 
opinions on the points of a horse, with mutual courtesy and affability 
This IS no unamiable fcatuic in the manners of tlic East, and tends to 
stiongthen the tie of fiaternity which binds togethei the labile ot 
Rajpoot iiolicy. 

Tho agricultural economy of Khyroda, which discos cis distinct 
iiaces of tlic patiiaicbal system, is not without intoiost Khyioda 
is a tiippa, or subdivision of one of the gieatei khalisa or fiscal 
districts of Mewar, and consists of fourteen townships, besides their 
liAmlets It is rated at 14,500 rupees of yearly rent, ot which itsoU’ 
fuinishes 3,500 Tho land, though gcneially of a good quality, is 
of three classes, viz , pmvul, or watered from wells , rjorma, also 
inigated land, extending thioo or four Himis, or fields, aiound tho 
village , and mar or mal, depending on tho heavens alone for 
moibtuic As has been already stated, there aie two harvests, , 
the oonaloo (from oon, ‘ heat’), oi summer-harvest , and the sedloo 
(from see, ’ cold’), tho wintci or autumnal Tho sliaio ot the ciown, 
as in all the ancient Hindu governments, is t.ikcii m kind, and 
divided as follows Of the tiist.or oonaloo crop, consisting of wheat, 
bailey, and giani, the produce is foimcd into kullas (piles oi heaps) 
of one hundred maunds each ; these aic subdivided into foui jiaits, 
of twenty-five maunds each Tho fiist operation is to ])iovido from 
one of these the secraiio, or one seer on each maund, to each indi- 
vidual of the village-establishment . viz , the patel, or hcad-niau ; 
tho pattvari, register or accountant , the shanaJi, oi watchman , the 
hidla6, or messengci and also general herdsman ,* the hdt’hi (alias 
sootdr) or carpenter , the lohdr, or blacksmith , the khomdv, or 
potter , the dhobi, or washerman ; tho cliamdr, who is shoemaker, 
carriei, and scavenger , tlio nae, or barbcr-siiigcon Tliesc ten 
seeranos, or one seer on each kulla, oi two maunds and a half to each 
individual, swallow up one of the subdivisions Of the tbico 

* The bullae or btiUaUi is the shepherd of the cominnuity, who drives the 
villdgc-fiock to the common pasturage , cand, besides his seeram, has some 
trifling lewaid from every indmdual. It is his especial duty„to prevent 
cattle-trespasses. 
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lemaining paits, one bliaie, oi twenty-five inaundt,, goes to the raj, oi 
sovereign, and two to the ryot, or cultivator, after deducting a seerano 
of two m n unds foi tlio hoiuappavent, which is termed Koivur-mutica, 
or ‘ pot for the prince ’ An innovation of late yeais has been 
piactised on the poition belonging to the village, fiom which no less 
than three seeranos of one niaund each arc deducted, previous to 
subdivision amongst the ton village officeis , one ‘pot for the 
piincc,’ another for the Eana’s chief groom, and a third for his moodi, 
or steward of the giain department These all go to the government, 
which thnsrcahzesthnty ina\\iidsovitoiea,c,hhvm.drftd,oY tlwee-te-ntlia, 
instead of one-fouHh, according to ancient usage But the village- 
establishment has an additional advantage before the giain is 
thrashed out , this is the Lkrpah or sheaf from every beega (a thiid 
of an acre) of land cultivated, to each individual , and each sheaf is 
leckoned to yield fiom five to seven seers of grain The reapers die 
also allowed small kbvpas or sheafs, yielding two oi three seers each , 
and theie weie various little larcenies pennitted, undei the terms of 
dxmlvjni and chabum, indicating they ivcie allowed the use of their 
teeth (dant) while reaping so that in fact they fed (‘ chabna, to 
bite or masticate’) upon roasted heads of Indian com and maize. 

Of the sedloo ciop, which consists of muhhi, or Indian corn, and 
joodr and bajra, oi mai^e, with the different pulses, the process 
of distribution is as follows From every Lidia, or heap of 
one hundred niaunds, forty aie set apart for the raj or government, 
and the lest, after deducting the seeranos of the village-establishment, 
goes to the cultivator 

On the cultuie of sugar-cane, cotton, indigo, opium, tobacco, Hi or 
besamum,and tlie various dyes, there has always been a fixed money- 
rent, varying from two to ten rupees per beega 

There is nothing so uncertain in its results as the cultivation of, 
.sugar-cane, which holds out a powerful luie for dishonesty to the 
collector for the crown But it is asserted here that the lyot had no 
option, being compelled to cultivate, in due proportion, cane, opium, 
and grain, from the same chursa or well A rough estimate of the 
expense attending the culture of a chursa, or what may be irrigated 
by one well, may not be uninteresting Let us take, fh’st, one beega 
of cane, and no more can he watered with one pair of oxen, pre- 
mising that the cane is planted m the month of Aggun, and reaped in 
the same month next year , that is, after a whole twelvemonth of 


labour . — 

Hasil, or rent . . . . ... . ... Eupees 10 

Seed of one beega. 20 

Gor, or stirring up the earth with spuds, eight times 
before reaping, sixteen men each time, at two annas 
to each 16 

Cairicd over.... 46 
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Brought forward. . 46 

Two men at the well, at four rupees each per month, 

for twelve months 96* 

Two oxen, feeding, &c 18 

Paring and cutting forty thousand canes, at four annas 

per thousand 10 

Placing canes in the mill, clothes to the men, besides 

one seer of sugar out of every maund 20 

Shares of all the village-establishment; say if the 
beega yields fifty raaunds, of which they arc entitled 

to one-fifth 40 

Wood ... 2 

Hire of boilei 6 


Rupees .. 238 

A beega will yield as much as eighty maunds of sugar, 
though fifty is esteemed a good crop , it sells at 
about foui lupces per maund, or 200 

Leaving the cultivator minus Rupees . . 38 

It will be observed that the glower’s whole expenses are charged , 
besides, to make up, we must calculate from the labour of the same 
two men and cattle, the produce piofit of one beega of o^iium and 
four beegas of wheat and bailey, as follows : 

Surplus profit on the opium, seven seers of opium, at 
four rupees per seer . . ... . Rupees 28 

One hundred and fifty maunds of giain, of both 
harvests, of ivlnch one-thiid to the rcij, leaves one 
hundred maunds, at one rupee each maund 100 

Rupees .. 128 

Deduct deficiency on cane 38 

Profit left, after feeding, men and cattle, &c. &c , Rupees 90 

Sometimes, though rarely, the cane is sold standing, at four to five 
rupees the thousand , but, occasionally, the whole crop is lost, if the 
cane should unfortunately flower, when it is rooted up and burnt, or 
given to the cattle, being unfit for the use of man This may be 
superstition ; though the ciiltivatora of the cane in the West-Indics 
may perhaps say that the deterioration of the plant would render it 
not worth the trouble of extracting the juice I shall here conclude 
this rough sketch of the agricultural economy of Khyroda, which 
may be teken as a fair specimen of the old system throughout Mewar, 

* This goes to feed the cultivator, if he works himself, 
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With remarking that, notwithstanding the laws of Menu, insciiptions 
on stone, and tiadition, which constitute in fact the customary law 
of Kajpootana, make the rent in kind far lighter than what wc have 
just recorded, yet the cultivator could not fail to thrive if even this 
system were maintained. But constant waifare, the necessities of 
the prince, with tlie cupidity and poverty of the revenue officers, 
have supeiadded vexatious petty demands, as Icliur-lahur (wood and 
loiage), and ghuv-ginti (house-tax) , the fiist of which was a tax of 
one mpee annually on cveiy beega of land in cultivation, and the 
other the same on each house oi hut inhabited Even the kaed sdU, 
or tiiennial fine on the headman and the register, was levied by these 
again on the cultivators But besides these regular taxes, there was 
no end to iriegiilai’ exactions ofbunur and dind, or forced contribu- 
tions, until, at length, the countiy became the scene of desolation 
fiom, which it IS only now emerging 

Heentah, January 20th — This was a short maich of three and a 
half coss, or nine miles, over the same extensive plain of rich black 
loam, or 'tiwl, whence the province of Malwa has its name. Wo 
wore on horseback long before sumise, the air was puie and invigo- 
lating , the peasantry were sinilmg at the sight of the luxuriant 
young crops of wheat, barley, and giam, awaic that no ruthless hand 
could now step between them and the bounties of Heaven Fiesh 
thatch, or rising walls, gave signs of the exiles’ return, who greeted 
us, at each step of our journey, with blessings and looks of joy 
mingled with sadness Passed the hamlet, oi poorwa, of Amerpooia, 
attached to Khyroda, and to our left the township of Myn§,r, held in 
sasun (religious grant) by a community of Brahmins This place 
affords a fine specimen of ‘ the wisdom of ancestors’ in Mewar, where 
fifty thousand beegas, or about sixteen thousand acres of the richest 
Cl own-land, have been given in perpetuity to these drones of society ; 
and although there are only twenty families left of this holy colony, 
said to have been planted by Baja Mandhata in the treta-yug, or silver 
age of India, yet superstition and indolence conspire to prevent the 
resumption even of those portions which have none to cultivate them. 
A “sixty thousand years’ residence in hell” is undoubtedly no comfoi t- 
able prospect, and to those who subscribe to tbe doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, it must be rather mortifying to pass from the purple of royalty 
into “a wonn in ordure,” one of the delicate puigatories which the 
Kajpoot soul has to undergo, before it can expiate the offence of resum- 
ing the lands of the church ! I was rejoiced, however, to find that some 
of ‘ the sons of Sukta,’ as they incieased in numbers, in the inverse 
ratio of their possessions, deemed it better to incur all risks than 
cmigi-ate to foreign lands in search of bhom, and both Heentah and 
Doondia have been established on the lands of the church Desirous 
of preserving every right of every class, I imprecated on my head 
all the anathemas of the order, if the Bana should resume all beyond 
what the remnant of this family could lequiro I proposed that a 
thousaud beegas of the best land should be ictaiucd by them, Uiat 
they should bo not only iuiuishcd with cattle, seed, and implements of 
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agriculture, but that thei'c should be wells cleared out, or fresh ones 
dug for them At this time, however, the astrologer was a member 
of the cabinet, and being also physician in ordinary, he, as one of 
the order, protected his biethrcnof Mynar, who, as may be supposed, 
were in vain called upon to produce the tamba-patra, or copper- 
plate warrant, for these lands 

Mandhata Baja, a name immortalized in the topography of these 
regions, was of the Piamar tribe, and soveieign of Cential India, 
whose capitals were Dh^r and Oojein , and although his period is 
uncertain, tradition uniformly assigns him prioiity to Vicramaditya, 
whose era (fifty-six 3'eais anterior to the Christian) prevails through- 
out India There are various spots on the Nerbudda which pcipe- 
tuate his name, especiallj' wheie that grand stream forms one of its 
most considerable lapids Chectore, with all its dependencies, was 
but an appanage of the sovereignty of Dhar in these caily time--, 
nor can we move a step without discovering tiaccs of their para- 
mount sway in all these regions • and in the spot over which I am 
now moving, the antiquary might without any difficulty fill his 
portfolio. Both Heentah and Doondia, the dependencies of llynai , 
are brought in connexion with the name of Mandhata, who perfoinied 
the grand rite of asivamecllia, or saciitice of the horse, at Boondia, 
where they still point out the coond, or ‘ pit of sacrifice ’ Two 
Riahis, or ‘ holy men,’ of HeentaJi attended Mandhata, who, on tlie 
conclusion of the ceremony, presented them the customary poon, 01 
‘offering,’ which they rejected; but on taking leave, the Baja 
delicately contrived to introduce into the beera of pan, a grant for 
the lauds of MynS,r The gift, though unsolicited, was fatal to their 
sanctity, and the miracles which tliey had hitherto been poiinitted 
to form, ceased with the possession of Mammon Would the readci 
wish to have an instance of these miracles ^ After their usual 
manifold ablutions, and wringing the moisture of their dhoti, 01 
garment, they would fling it into the air, where it lomained 
suspended over tlieir head, as a protection against the sun’s raj's 
On the loss of their power, those saints became tillers of the ground 
Their descendants hold the lands of Mynar, and are spread over this 
tract, named Burra Chdubeesa,, ‘ the great twenty-four >’ 

We also passed in this morning’s march the village of Bamuiico, 
having a noble piece of water maintamed by a strong embankment 
of masonry No less than four thousand beegas arc attached It 
was fiscal land, but had been usurped during the troubles, and being 
nearly depopulated, had escaped observation At this moment it is 
in the hands of Mooti Pasban, the favourite handmaid of " the Sun 
“ of the Hindus ” This ‘ Pearl’ (moot%) pretends to have obtained 
it as a mortgage, but it would be difficult to shew a lawful mort- 
gager Near the village of Bhansaiia, on the estate of Futteh Sing, 
brother of Bheendir, we passed a seura or sMd, a pillar or land-mark, 
having a grant of land inscribed thereon with the usual denuncia- 
tions, attested by an image of the sacred cow, cngra^^’d in slight 
relief, as witne^-s to the intention of the donoi 
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Heentah was a place of some consequence in the civil wans, and 
in S 1808 (AD 17 5'2) formed the appanage of one of the babas, oi 
infants of the court, of the Mahiaja Sawunt Sing It now belongs 
to a suboidinate Suktawut, and was the subject of considerable 
discussion in the tieaty of i-esuinptioii of the 4th of May 1818, 
between the Rana and his duels 

It was the scene of a gallant exploit in S 1812, when ten 
thousand Mahiattas, led by Sutwa, invaded Mewar Raj Sing, of the 
Jhala tribe, the chief of Sadri, and descendant of the hero who rescued 
that fiist ot Rajpoot piiiiccs, Rana Pertap, had reached the town of 
Heentah iii his passage fioin coiiitto Sadn, when he received intelli- 
gence that the enemy was at Salaiio, only tliiee miles distant He 
was lecommended to make a slight dctoui and go by Bheendii , but 
having no leasoii for appi chcnsion, he lejected the advice, and pio- 
cueded on his way He had not tiavelled hall a mile, when they fell 
in with the maiauders, who looked upon his small but well mounted 
band as legitimate piey But, in spite of the odds, they preferied 
death to the suneiidei of their equipments, and an action ensued, 
in which the Raj, after perfoimiug miiacles of valoui, regained 
the fort, w'lth eight only of his thice hundred and fifty retaineis 
The news i each mg Khoshial Smg, the chief of Bheeiidir, who, 
besides the sufficient motive of MnjpooU, or ‘ chivalry,’ was 
impelled by fiiendship and matiimonial connexion, he assembled 
a tiusty band, and inaiched to rescue Ins fiiend liom captivity and 
his estate from mortgage for his ransom This little phalanx 
amounted only to five hundred men, all Suktawuts, and of whom 
three-fourths weie on foot They advanced in a compact mass, with 
lighted matches, the cavaliers on either flank, with Khoshial at their 
head, denouncmg death to the man who quitted his ranks, or fii-ed 
a shot without orders They were soon surrounded by the cloud of 
Mahratta horse , but lesolve was too manifest in the intrepid band 
even for numbeis to provoke the stiifc They thus passed over the 
immense plain between Bheendir and Heentah, the gates of which 
they had almost reached, when, as if ashamed at seeing their prey 
thus snatched from their grasp, the word was given, “ birches de !” 
and a forest of Mahratta lances, each twelve feet long, bristled 
against tlie Suktawuts Khoslual called a halt, wheeled his cavaliers 
to the rear, and allowed the foe to come within pistol-shot, when a 
v'ell-dirccted volley checked their impetuosity, and threw them into 
disorder. The little band of cavalry seized the moment and charged 
in their turn, gave time to load again, and returned to their post to 
allow a second volley The gate was gained, and the Sadn chief 
received into the ranks of dchverers. Elated with success, the 
Mahraja promptly determined rather to fight his way back than 
coop himself up in Heentah, and be starved into suriender; all 
seconded the resolution of their chief, and with little comparative 
loss they ij.'Dgaincd Bheendir. This exploit is universally known, 
and related with exultation as one of the many brilliant deeds of 
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'• the sons of Sukta, ’ of whom the Mahraja Khoshial Sing was con- 
spicuous for worth, as well as gallantry 

Monvun, 31sf January — The last day of January (with the 
thermometer 50° at day -bleak), bi ought us to the limits ofMdwai 
I could not look on its iich alienated lands without the deepest 
regret, or see the biithiight of its chieftains devolve on the mean 
Mahratta oi ruthless Pat’han, without a kindling of the spirit 
towards the heroes of past days, in spite of the vexations their les-, 
worthy descendants occasion me, less Avoithy, yet not worthless, foi 
having left my caies behind me with the com t, wheie the stub- 
bornness of some, the vices and intrigues of others, and the apathy 
of all, have deeply injuied my health There is something magical 
in absence , it throws a deceitful medium between us and the objects 
we have quitted, which exaggerates their amiable qualities, and 
curtails the proportions of then vices I look upon Mewai as the 
land of my adoption, and, linked with all the associations of my 
eaily hopes and then actual lealization, libel luclmod to exclaim 
with relerence to her and her umnaiiasieable childicii 

‘ Mbvai. vitli all thy laults, I hive tliue still ’ 

The Virtues owe an immense debt to the piescnt feudal nobility, 
not only of Mdwar hut ot Rajpootana, and it is to bo hoped that tlii* 
1 ising generation will pay to it what has been withhold by the past 
that energy and tempeianco will supersede opium and the juice of 
the rnaivali, and liding m the iiiig, leplace the siesta, and the taboi 
(tablet) and lute I endeavouied to banish some ot those incentives 
to degeneracy , nor is theie a young chieftain, fiom the heii-appaient 
to the throne to the aspirant to a skin of bind (when oppoitunit\ 
was granted), fioin whom 1 have not exacted a pinnuse, never to 
touch that debasing drug, opium Some may bicak this pledge, 
but many will keep it, especially those whose minoiity I jiiotecteil 
against court-faction and avaiice such a one as Uijoon Sing, the 
3 'oung chief ofBussie, of the Sangawut bianch of the Chondawut 
clan His giandfathcr (foi his father was dead) had maintained the 
old castle and estate, placed on the elevated Oopeimal, against all 
attempts of the Mahiattas, but had incuiied the hatred of Blieem 
Sing of Saloombra, the head of his clan, who in S liS46 dispossessctl 
him, and installed a junior branch in the baioiiy of Bussie But 
the energetic Tukt Sing legained his lost rights, and maintained 
them, until civil broils and foreign foes alike disappeaied, on then 
connexion with the British iii S 1818 Then the vcteian chief, with 
his grandson, repaired to couit, to unite in the geneial homage to 
their prince with the assembled chiefs of Mewar But povei ty ami 
the remembrance of old feuds combined to dispossess the j'outh. and 
the amount of fine (ten thousand rupees) had actually been fixed foi 
the installation of the interloper, who was supported by all the influ- 
ence of the chief of Saloombia This fiist noble of Mewar tried to 
avail himself of my friendship to uphold the cause of 1 is pi'oteg^e, 
Burriid Sing, whom he often hi ought to visit me as did old Tukta 
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his grandson Both were of the same age, thirteen , the aspirant 
to Bussie, fair and stout, hut heavy in his looks ; while the 
possessor, Urjoori, was spare, dark, and beaming with intelli- 
gence Merit and justice on one side , stupidity and powei 
on the other But there wcic duties to he performed ; and 
the old T’hakoor’s appeal was not heard in vam “ ^varn- 
“ dherma and this” (putting his hand to his sword), said the aged 
chief, “have lutheito preserved our lights; now, the cause of 
“ the child IS in his soveieign’s hands and your’s , but here money 
“ buys justice, and right yields to favour” The Eana, though he 
had assented to the views of Saloombia, left the case to my adjudi- 
cation I called both parties before me, and in their presence, from 
then icspective statements, sketched the genealogical tree, exhibiting 
in the remote branches the stripling competitor’s, which I shewed to 
the Rana Ever prone to do light when not swayed by faction, he 
confiimed Urjoon’s patent, which he had given him thiee years 
previously, and gut him with the swoid of investiture This 
contest for his biithright was of great advantage to the youth ; for 
Ins giandfather was selected to command the quotas for the defence 
of the frontier fortress of Jehajpoor, a duty which he well performed , 
and his grandson aecoinpanied him and was often left in command 
Avhile he looked after the estate Both came to visit me at Cheetore 
Uijoon was greatly improved during his two years’ absence from the 
paternal abode, and promises to do honour to the clan he belongs to 
Amongst many questions, I asked “ if he had yet taken to his uml ?” 
to which he energetically leplied, “ my fortunes will be cracked 
“ indeed, if ever I forget any injunction of youi’s ” 

But a truce to digression : the whole village pionchaet has been 
waiting this half hour under the spreadmg burr tree, to teU me, in 
the language of homely truth, kfioosh hyn Compani sahib ca-pertdp 
sa, that “ by the auspices of Sir Company they are happy ; and that 
“ they hope I may live a thousand years.” 

I must, therefore, suspend my nan’ative, whilst I patiently listen 
till midnight to dismal tales of sterile fields, exhausted funds, exiles 
uiii etui lied, and the depredations of the wild mountain Bhil. 
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CHAPTER II 

The ehufof Heenlah. — Diffimlty of arranging the separatimi. of Heentak from 
the fisc. — Anomaloug character of tie present chnef. Maun Smg SuMavntt — 
Hts lusUtry — Lalj% Ratmd of Net'Imrra — Ongin of the Dodeah family — 
Adventure qf Singram Sing, the Sana of Meivar — His son, Chandtabhdii, 
and RanaRaj. — ExtroM'dinary nicamer in which he acquiied Lawah — 
Decline of the family —Form of deed of conveyance of lands ft om the loid 
paramount — Address of Maun Sing — Ahocious minder of aRahtore hoy 
— Its singulai sequel, 

I WAS not deceived , it is now midnight, but, late as it is, I will 
introduce to the reader a few of my visitors The chief of Heentah, 
who was absent at his patiimonial estate of Koon, on the hills ot 
Chappun, sent his brother and his Iwmme d’a^atres to make hw 
compliments to me, and express his legret that he could not otfei 
them peisonally at Heentah, which he said was “ my own township " 
This was not mere customaiy civility Heentah had been taken by 
the Suktawuts soon alter the commoncomeut of the civil wais of S 
1824, which was within the period (AD 17G6) fixed by the gcncial 
arrangements of the 4th of May 1818, foi lostitution , and it was 
impossible, without departing from the principle on which they wcio 
based, that the chief should letain it, though ho could plead the 
prescriptive right of half a century 

The discussions logarding Heentah weie conseipiently very ivaim . 
the lenunciation often valuable townships by the Mahaiaja Zooiawiu 
Sing of Blieendii, the head of the Suktawut clans, did not annoy 
the'Blicendii chief so much as his failuie to letain Heentah as one 
of his minor feuds nay, the suircndei of Aijah, the puce of blood, 
a far more important castle and domain, by his own biothcr Futteh 
Sino- (the original acquisition of which sealed the conclusion o( a 
lono’-standing feud), excited less iiiitation than the demand that 
Heentah should levcrt to the fisc “It is the key oiBhcendii,’ 
said the head of the clan “ It was a Suktawut allotment fiom the 
“ first,” exclaimed his brother “ The Ranawut was an mtcilnpci,” 
cued another “It is lay lapota, the abode of my fathcis,” ivas the 
moie feeling expicssion of the occupant It was no light task to deal 
with such arguments , especially when an appeal to the dictates of 
reason and justice was thwaited by the stiongei impulse ot self- 
interest But in a matter involving so impoitaiit a stipulation ot tlic 
treaty, which requii ed “ that all fiscal possessions which, since S 1 .822 
“ (AD 1766), the commencement of the civil wais, had, by whatever 
“ means, passed from the Rana to the chieftains, should be leclaimcd,” 
fiimness was essential to the success of a measure on which depended 
the restoration of ordei The Suktawuts behaved nobly, and 
with a purely patriotic spirit throughout the scene, when almost 
all had to relinquish important possessions. The i.ssue was, that 
Heentah, with its domain, after remaining twelve menths incoi- 
noiatcd with the lisc, was icstoicd to Zooiawui, but ciudailcd of 
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Doondia and its twelve hundred acies, which, though united to 
Heentah, was a distinct township m the old lecords Having paid 
ten thousand rupees as the fine of lelief, the chief was girt with the 
sword, and re-established in his bapota, to the gieat joy of the whole 
clan 

Heentah is burtliened with the service of fourteen horse and four- 
teen foot , its rel'h, oi nominal value, in the putta-buhye, or ‘ record 
of fiefs,’ being seven thousand rupees , but, m consideiation of the 
impovei ished condition of his estate, the chief was only called on to 
furnish five horse and eight foot The piesent possessor of Heentah 
IS an adoption fioin the chieftainship of Koon , but, contiary to 
established usage, he holds both Heentah and Koon, his parent fief, 
whereby he has a complex chaiactei, and conflicting duties to fulfil 
As chief of Koon, he belongs to the thud class of nobles, styled golc, 
and IS subject to constant poisoiuvl attendance on the Rana , as lord 
of Heentah, too. ho has to luinish a quota to serve “at home or 
abroadj !" Being compelled to appeal at couit in person, his 
quota foi Heentah was placed undci the chaige of Maun Sing 
(anothei of the Suktawut sub-vassalage), and was sent to the t'hana 
of little Sadil, on the Malwa fiontiei, to guaid it fiom the depreda- 
tions ot the forester Bliil But I was commissioned by the Rana to 
icpiimand the lepiescntative of Heentah, and to thieaten him with 
the re-sequestiation of the estate, it he did not better peifonn the 
service for which he held it In consequence of this lemonstrance, 
r became acquainted with a long tale of woe , and Maun Sing’s 
vindication fioiii a failuie of duty will intioduce a topic worthy of 
notice connected with the feudal system oi Mewar, namely, the 
subdivision of fiefs 

Maun Smg Suktawut is a youngei bianch of the Lawah family, 
and one of the infants wlio escaped the massacie of Seoguih, when 
Lalji Rawut and two geneiations were cut oH to avenge the feud 
with Koiabui In oidei, howevei, to undeistand the claims of Maun 
Sing, we must go back to the period when Lalji Rawut was loid of 
Net’liaria, which, for some oft’ence, or thiough some court-intrigue, 
was lesumed, and bestowed on one of the rival clan of Chondawut 
Being a younger bianch of the Bhaiisi family (one of the senior 
nubdivisioiis ot Bheeiidii), Lalji was but slendeily provided for in 
the family allotment (b'hut) On losing Net’harra, he repaired to 
Dongerpooi, whose Rawul gave him a giant of Seogurh, an almost 
inaccessible fort on the holders of the two countries Thus compelled, 
thiough faction, to seek subsistence out of his native soil, Lalji 
renounced his loyalty, and with his sons, now barwutteas or ‘out- 
laws,’ icsolved to piey upon Mewai They now looked to Bheendii, 
tihe head of their clan, as their lord, and joined him in opposing 
their late sovereign in the field, levying black-mail from the estates 
of their rivals, oi, when the influence of the latter sunk at court, 
and was supplanted by the clan of Suktawut, Lalji poised hiS lance 
in the train of his chict in defence of the throne. Thus passed his 
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life, a chequered course of alternate loyalty and treason, until its 
tragical close at Seogurh * 

Singram Sing, the eldest son of Lalji,"!" with his infant nephews, 
Jey Sing and Nahur (who was absent), escaped the avenger’s sword, 
under which perished his father, mother, both brothers, and all his 
own childien, at one fell swoop ' Singram succeeded to the possession 
of Seogurh, and to the feuds of his family. His nephew, young 
Nahur, joined m all his enterprizes, from the defence of Khyi’oda to 
the escalade and capture of the castle of Lawah, in which he main- 
tained himself until the Bana not only pardoned him, but gave him 
precedence above his enemies in his own councils 

Lawali was wrested by Singram Sing Suktawut from Singram 
Sing the Dodeah, an ancient tribe, but like many others little 
known, until the incident we are about to relate gave it a momentaiy 
gleam of splendour, and affoided the baid an oppoitunity to 
emblazon its fame upon lus page Even in these regions, so full of 
strange vicissitudes, the sudden rise of the Dodeah is a favounto 
topic of the traditional muse of Mewar 

Chandrabhan was the father of this meteor of the day , his sole 
wealth consisted of a team of oxen, with which he tilled a few beegas 
of land at the base of Nahm-vnigm, the ‘ tiger mount,’ where the 
Bana had a rumna or preseive, foi the loyal spoit of tiger-hunting. 
It was during the autumnal harvest, when the Dodeah had finished 
his day’s work, having put up the last rick of imiX'hi (Indian corn), 
as he was driving home the companions of his toil, a voice hailed 
him from the wood He answeied, and advanced to the spot 
whence it issued, where he found a stianger, evidently of lank, 
with his horse panting for bieath Aftei inquiring lus tribe, and 
being told “ Bajpoot,” the stianger begged a little water, which was 
supplied, along with two coai se cakes of muJc’Jn, and a little chunna- 
cd-adl, pulse cooked with ghee, or clarified butter, which the honest 
Dodeah took out of a cloth not over clean Having peifoimed all 
the other duties which hospitality requires, the Dodeah made his 
salaam, and was about to depart, when a tiam of hoisemen coming 
in sight, he paused to look at them All went up to the strangei , 
and, fiom the profound respect paid to him, he found that he had 
entertained no common guest. 

It was in fact his sovereign, the Bana Juggut Sing, who delighted in 
the chase, and having that day been bewildered in the intricacies of 
Nahra-mugra, had stumbled on the Dodeah carle. The latter expressed 
neither surpnse nor delight when introduced to the Bana, and replied 


* See Vol I, p. 377 
+ Lalji’s issue 

Singram. Seo^ Sing. 

His children massacred Jey Sing 

at Seogurh. 


Soortan Sing 
Nahur Sing. 
Maun Sing. 
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to aJl his questions with the fiankness that glows out of the senti- 
ment of honest piide and independence, which never abandons a 
Rajpoot, whatever be his condition.* The Rana was so much pleased 
with his rustic host, that he commanded a led horse to be bi ought 
forth, and desired the Dodeah would accompany him to Oodipoor, 
only ten miles distant ‘ The rocket of the moon’ {Chavdmbhdn), 
in his peasant’s gaib, bestrode the noble charger with as much ease 
as if it were habitual to him The next day, the Dodeah was con- 
ducted to the Presence, and invested with a dress which had been 
worn by his sovereign (a distinguished mark of royal favour), accom- 
panied with the more solid reward of the grant of Kowano and its 
lands in perpetuity 

Chandrabhan and his benefactor died about the same time Rana 
Eaj had succeeded to the throne of Mewai’, and Sirdar Sing, son of 
Chandrabhan, did personal service for the lands of Kowario It was 
a source of daily amusement for the prince and his youthful associates 
to plunge into the fountain at the 8u1imlea-ca-barri,f a villa about 
two miles from the capital, on which occasions reserve was banished, 
and they gave themselves up to uniestiained mirth The young 
Dodeah had some peculiarities, which made him a butt for their wit. 
The following incident will shew the chaiacter of these princely 
pastimes. It was one day lemarked, that when refreshing in the 
cooncl, or reseiwoir. Sirdar Sing did not lay aside his turban, which 
pi evoked a suspicion that he had no hair The Rana, impatient to 
get a peep at the bare head of the son of ChandiabMn, proposed 
that they should push each other into the water The sport began, 
and the Dodeah’s turban falling off, disclosed the sad truth The 
jest, however, was not relished by Sudar , and he tartly replied, in 
answer to his sovereign’s question, " what had become of his hair 
that " he had lost it in hts service, in a foimer birth, as cJidd,\ by 
“ cairying wood upon his head to feed the flame, when his sovereign, 
“ as a yogi, or ascetic, perfoimed penance (tapasya) in the hills of 
“ Biiddiinath” The prince felt mat he had violated deconim, but 
the reply was piegnant with sarcasm, and his dignity must be 
maintained " Sirdar must bring proof of his assertion, or punish- 
“ ment awaits him,” was the lejomder The young chief, in the 
same lofty tone, oflTered the evidence of the dedta (divinity) of the 
temple of Kowaiio. This was a witness whose testimony could not 
be impugned, and he had leave to bring it forward 

* In my days of inexperience, when travelling through countries unknown, 
and desirous to take the first peasant I found as a guide, I have been amused 
by his announcing to me, before a question was put, “ I am a Rajpoot,” as if in 
anticipation ot the demand and a passport to respect , literally, “1 am of royal 
“ descent ’’ a reflection which lends an air of dignity to all his actions, and 
distin^ishes him from every other class 

+ ‘ The nymphs’ partenR,’ for the harri is more a flower-garden than one of 
indiscnminatc culture 

J CMla IS a phrase which includes servitude or domestic slavery but implies, 
at the same tunc, treatment as a child of the family. Here it denotes that of a 
servant or disciple. 
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At the village of Gopalpoor, attached to his estate of Kowario, 
■was a temple of the Eagiawuts, a tube little known, having a shrine 
of their divinity, who was pcisomfied by an image with a tiger’s 
(idg) head “ He invoked liis suppoit on this occasion, when the 
“ de6ta threw him the flowei* in his hand, and desired him to cairy 
" it to his sovereign ” He did so, and the Rana’s faith was too great 
to dispute the miracle What honours could suffice for the man who 
had performed the most meritoiious service to his prince in former 
transmigrations ' Maoig, ‘ ask,’ was the sign of grace and favour 
Singi’am’s request was governed by modei’ation , it was for Lawah 
and its lands, which adjomed his estate at Rowario 

The Rana being yet a minor, and the queen-mother at the head of 
affairs, he hastened to her to be released fiom the debt of giatitude 
But Lawah, unluckily, was held by herself, and although she was 
not heretic enough to doubt the miraculous tale, she thought the 
Dodeah might have selected any other land but her’s, and testily 
replied to her son’s request, that “he might give himMewarifhe 
“ chose ” Displeased at this unaccommodating tone, the prince 
quickly rejoined, “ Mewar shall be his then ” The word of a piince 
is sacred ; he sent for Singram, and thus addicssed him • “ I give you 
“ Mewar for the space of three days , make the best use of your 
" time ; my arsenals, my armouries, my treasury, nw stables, my 
“ throne and its ministers, are at your command ” The temporary 
Rana availed himself of this large power, and conveyed to his 
estate whatever he had a mind to During the abdication, Sirdai held 
his court, though he had too much tact actually to press the cushion 
of his master j but seated himself on one side of the vacant throne, 
attended by all the nobles, fuUy impressed with the sanctity of the 
individual who had attained such distinction On the thud day, 
the queen-mother sent her son the patent foi Lawah ; and on the 
fourth, the Dodeah surrendered the sceptre 

With the wealth thus acquiied, he erected a castle in his domain 
of Lawah, on which he expended nine lacs of rupees, about £100,000 
He formed a lake ; and a single 6dori or reservoir, in the fort, cost 
another lac He built a splendid palace, whose china and mirror-halls 
are still the theme of encomium These were greatly defaced by an 
explosion of a powder-magazine, which threw down half the fortress 
that had taken twenty years to complete ; and though it under wont 
considerable repairs, it lost much of its splendour, which the guns of 
Holcar aided to dimimsh but the castle of Lawah is still one ot 
the finest m Mewai. Sirdar Smg had also a giant of one of the 
royal malils or palaces of Oodipoor, erected on the margin of the 
lake, after the model of the Jugmundei Although it now belongs 
to the chief of Amait, it is only recognized as the Dodeah-cd-mahl , 
but its halls are the dwelling of the bat and the owl ; the burr has 
taken root in its hght aiiy porticos, and its walls have every 
direction but the perpendicular. Sirdar lived twenty years after 


* That sculptured tiom the stone is meant. 
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the erection of Lawah , he died m S 1838 (A D 1782), leaving one 
son, the heir of his honours and estates Throughout his long life, 
he lost no portion of the lespect paid to his early years , but with 
him the name of Dodeah again sunk into obscurity, or lived but as 
a memento of the instability of fortune It was this son who, when 
driven fiom Lawah by Singram Sing Suktawut, had no place of 
shelter, and died in indigence and obscuiity His son (grandson of 
Siidar, and great grandson of the ‘rocket of the moon’) is now 
patronized by the heii -apparent, Pnnce Jowan Sing, and receives a 
daily allowance, but has not a foot of land 

Singiam, the Suktawut, had a legular sunnud for the fief of 
Lawah, which was rated at twenty-thiee thousand lupees of annual 
rent, while Kowario has i everted to the fisc The lake of Lawah, 
which iiiigates some thousand acies of rice-land, alone renders it 
one of the most desirable of the secondary estates of Mewar Sin- 
giam’s children being all murdered in the feud of Seogurh, he 
was succeeded by Jey Sing (son of Seo Sing, his second brothei), 
who was leceived as Lhola, or son of adoption, by all the retainers 
of Lawah Wliile Singiam Sing lived, no subdivision of allotments 
took place , all, to use the woids of Maun Sing, “ ate out of one 
dish ” and his own father Nahur, who had aided in the enterprise, 
having by a similai coit,p cle ma%n secured the estate of Bunwull 
for himself, no necessity foi such paitition existed. But Bunwull 
belonging to the fisc, to which it leverted on the restoration of ordei 
in AD 1818, young Maun had no alternative but to turn round on 
Jey Sing, the adopted heir of Smgram, and demand his bhut, oi 
share of the lands of Lawah, in virtue of the light of joint acquisi- 
tion, and as a younger brother Jey Sing refused but custom 
pievailed, and the village of Jaetpoorah, of fifteen hundred lupees’ 
annual revenue, was bestowed upon the son of Nahur Sing So 
long as Maun Sing pei formed his duties to his chief, his share of 
Lawah was irresumable and inalienable hence the stubborn 
tenacity of the chiefs of their share in the patiimonial acres, even 
when holding largely, but separately, of the crown, since of the 
latter, caprice or mtugue may deprive them , but their own miscon- 
duct alone can forfeit their bapota The simple deed of conveyance 
will better establish this point 

“ Maharao Sri Jey Sing, plighting his faith Qnwlviindeto). 

“ At this time. Brother Maun Sing, I bestow upon thee, of my 
" own free will, the village and lands of Jaetpoorah. This donative 
“ shall not look to rankrooa • m-poot, ca-poot .* your issue shall enjoy 
“ them Of this intention I call the four-aimed divinity (Cliatoor^oja) 
" as witness You are my own child {chooroo ) . wherever and when- 
“ ever I order, you will do my service . if you fail, the fault be on 
“ your own head ” 

* Rankroos is a phrase embracing mental or physical infirmity ; here 
strengthened ‘'by the words which follow. Su-poot means ‘ worthy.’ or ‘ good 
issue’ (piitm). as cff-poot, the reverse, ‘ bad or incompetent issue.’ 
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Whether Maun Sing failed in his duty to his superior, or other- 
wise, Jaetpooiah was lesuined, and having in vain endeavoured to 
obtain justice through the ministeis, he came to me to solicit atten- 
tion to lus case AVith the resumption of Khyroda, his brother, the 
chief of Lawah, lost hall his nominal income, and it may tliciefoie 
be conjectured he would not be slow to listen to any charge against 
Maun, by which he might get back his allotment On my departure 
for Marwar, in August 1820, he had written to me to say that Jey 
Sing had summoned him to evacuate Jactpooiah In my reply, I said, 
it was a matter for the Rana atone to decide He accordingly went 
to couit, and failing theic, followed me, but, as at my desire he had 
been appointed to head the quotas on the Sadri frontiei, and had 
jierformed this duty very negligently, 1 leceived him coolly this, 
however, only gave additional eagerness to Ins defence, as he assigned 
stiong personal reasons for the neglect But the son of ‘ the tiger' 
(Nahur Sing) shall speak foi himsclt Let the reader imagine a young 
man of twenty-five, above six feet high, of an athletic figui e and 
ch 1 valrous dcmeaiioui , hi s expression at once modest and independent, 
with those indispensable appendages to a Rajpoot wairioi’s visage, 
well-trimmed favoris and moustoxhe, and armed at all points . such 
was the loid-maicher (Seeni-istvar), Maun Sing Having picsented 
his patent for my perusal, he continued • “ had I failed m my obliga- 
tions to my brother, he would have been justified in this step , but 
since you took Bunwull from me, my letaineis, at his beck, equalled 
his own in numbers , what right therefore had ho to lesumo Jact- 
pooiah 1 When Singrara Sing died, Lawali was in my hands 
who could have prevented my keeping it, had it been my plcasinc ^ 
The son of Nahur Sing would haic been piefcuod by the vassals 
of Singram to one they had never even seen , but 1 respected Ins 
rights, though even noiv he could not foiciblj’^ dispossess me When 
the Thakoor of Ainait, on his way to couit, beat his diums on the 
bounds of Lawah, did I not assemble my ictainois and avenge the 
insult to my chief ? My head was Jey Sing’s, — that is, with the 
/cangraa (battlements) ol Lawah but lie never could have daied to 
take Jaetpooiah, had not lespect foi the chief of Lawah, icspcct foi 
the Rana, and for you, made me passive Only bid me letakc it, 
and I am not the son of Nahur Sing if he keeps it a day Its little 
castle, erected by these hands, sheltered my wile and childicn, who 
now expelled fiom my patrimony, are compelled to seek lefiige 
elsewhere. The lands assigned me in lieu of Bunwull aie waste 
For every rupee I can hope to derive fiom them, I must expend one 
and on Jaetpoorah alono could I zaiso any funds Reckoning on 
this, I paid my fine of two thousand five hundred rupees foi my 
putta (grant), and from its pi'oduce I looked to maintain my familj 
and followers until the first should be made pioductive. When 1 
lost this support, my creditors assailed me to satisfy them, I sold 
all I had of value, even to my wife’s jewels, and the horse you saw 
me ride when I came to meet you at Gangapoor. I Kid my case 
licfore Pivthi-nufh, and here is his reply deciding ni my favoni 

71 
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I represented it through Jawandas (a natural brother of the Rana), 
and five hundred rupees 'wei’e demanded and agreed to by me 
provided huclvwn (security) was given me of success The Bikandri- 
was given , but the purse of the T’hakoor of Jaetpoorah is not 
so long as the chieftain of Lawah’s, and one thousand rupees, offered 
by Inin, made his the juster cause ' It is this that makes me negli- 
gent of my duty , this which incited the Pat’hans to caray off my 
little harvest from Salairoh ; and Bhairawff is still in the hands of 
the foresters Here is my case if I demand aught that is not just, 
oi that IS contrary to usage, deal with me as you please There is 
Futteh Sing, who holds m separate grant from the Rana an estate 
of thirty thousand rupees ; but as a younger brother of Bheendii, he 
enjoys five thousand from his brother ; and Ajeit Sing of Ahsind, 
though richer than his immediate head of Koiabur, yet, as the son 
of Arjoon Sing, holds Ins allotment (bhut) from him . but you know 
all tins, why should I repeat it Here the T’hakoor concluded, 
without any interruption being given to his animated harangue, the 
inteiest of winch was enhanced by his natural eloquence, and Ins 
manly but modest deportment He is a noble specimen, not of his 
tribe alone, but of the human character His appeal was irresistible , 
and would almost have canned conviction of its justice, even to 
those who could not have understood his tongue Still it was requi- 
site to steel myself against impulses , and I recommended, as the 
best mode of enablmg me to advocate his cause, that he should 
3 epan to Ins post, and establish fresh daims to his sovereign’s legaid, 
by punishing an atiocious act which m all probability his absence 
had occasioned With the gift of a brace of pistols, and the usual 
leave-taking hint of utr-pdn. Maun Sing quitted my tent 

And now for the melancholy occuri'ence which preceded that of 
the young Suktawut On the borders of Little Sadri, where the 
quotas aie posted, is a mountainous tract covered with deep forest, 
the abode of the half-savage Meenas and Bhils Mixed with them 
are the estates of some vassal chiefs, whose duty it is to repress then 
excesses but, in such times as we have described, they more fre- 
quently instigated them to plunder, receiving a share of the spoils 
Amongst the foremost m this association was the steward of Kala- 
kote At the foot of a pass leading into the wilds of Chuppun was 
the hamlet of Beeleo, occupied by a Rahtoie Rajpoot, who had 
snatched from the mountain-side a few bcegas of land, and dug 
some wells to irrigate the arable patches about his cot. With seven 
toil he raised a subsistence for himself, his wife, and an only son 
who was to inherit this patrimony Returning homewards one day 
after his usual laboui, he was met by his wailing help-mate, shi 
said the savage Bhil had iifled his cot, and with the cattle carriec 
off their prop, their only child, and at the same time a young Jogi 
his playmate The afflicted father spake not a word, but loading hii 


* One of the queens, a princess of Bfkandr. 

T The tuo ullages he obtained in lieu of Bunwull 
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matchlock, took the road to KaUkoto What was hig horror when, 
at the entrance of the village, he stumbled over the headless bodies 
of his boy and his young companion ' He learned that the savages 
belonged to the loidship of Kalakote , that having conveyed the 
children from their home upon the cattle they had stolen, they weie 
entering the place, when the young Rahtoie, lecogmzuigthestewaid, 
called out, “ Save me, uncle, and my father will ransom me at youi 
" own price <” This was the object for which he had been abducted ; 
but these words proved that the steward was known to be the 
author of the outrage, and they were the last the child spoke. With 
this intelligence, the wretched fatlier entered the ‘ black-castle’ 
(Kalakote), in quest of the steward He denied all participation in 
the abduction or the murder , and commiserating tlie Bahtoie’s 
misfortune, offered him four times the number of cattle he had lost, 
twice the amount of all his other losses, and to pay double the sum 
o{ mw'khed, or money expended in the seaich “ Can you give me 
“ back my son was the only leply • “ I want justice and ven- 
‘ geance, not money I could have taken it in part,” continued he ; 
“ for what is life now ? but let it fall on all ” 

No attempt at consolation could diminish the fathci'ij giief , but 
m promising him my aid to I'eahze his vengeance, I gave him hope 
to cling to ; and on handing hmi over to Maun Sing, saying his own 
suit would be best promoted by the imprisonment of all concerned 
in this outrage, he quitted me with some mitigation of his grief. 
But before ho left ray camp, tidings arrived that the chief culprit 
was beyond the reach of man , thattbc Great Avenger had summoned 
to his own tribunal the iniquitous steward of Kaldkote ' Even m 
these regions of rapine, where the blood of man and of goats is held 
in almost equal estimation, there was something in the wild giief ol 
the Rah tore that sunk into the heaits of tlie vassals of Kalakote : 
they upbraided the steward, and uiged him to confess the shaic he 
had m the deed But he swoie ' by his God’ he had none, and 
ofiered to ratify the oath of purgation in his temple Nothing less 
would satisfy them, and they proceeded to the ordeal The temple 
was but a few hundred yards distant The stcwaid mounted his 
hoise, and had just reached the shrine, Avhen he dropped dead at the 
threshold ! It caused a deep sensation ; and to the vengeance ot an 
offended divinity was ascribed this signal expiation of the tuple 
crime of theft, murder, and sacrilege. ’There now only remain the 
base accomplices of the wietch who thus trafficked with the liberty 
of his follow-men , and I should rejoice to see them suspended on 
the summit of the Boeleo pass, as a satisfaction to the now childless 
Rahtoie, and a warning to others who yet follow .such a couisc 
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CHAPTER III 

Morwun. — The bohtude of tins fine district. — Caused by the Mahrattas and 
their mercenaries — Impolicy of our conduct toieards the Mahrattas — 
Antiquities of Morwun. — Tradition of the foundation and destruction of the 
ancient city — Inscriptions. — Jam temple. — Game — Aiiacl. by a tiger . — 
fitidden change of the weather — Destructive frost — Legend of a temple of 
Mdmd deoa — Important inscription — Distress of the peasantry, — Gratitude 
of the people to the author — Nehoomp — Oppression of the peasants — Muilah 
— Inhabited by Charuns — Deception of the author — Curious pnvilege of the 
Chat unis — Its origin — Traditional account of the settlement of this colony 
in Meivai — Impi ecation of satis. — The tandas, or cai avans — Their immunity 
from plunder and extortion — Neembaira — Danikhaua — Indignity com- 
mitted by a scavenger of Laisi aioun —Sentence upon the culprit. — Tablet to a 
Silpi . — Deception at Neenibaira. 

Morivun, February 1st — ^Yesterday, Maun Sing took up the 
whole of my time with the feuds of Lawah and theii consequences 
It obliged me to halt, in Older to make iiiqiiuies into the alienated 
lands in its vicinity Morwun is, oi rather was, a township of some 
consequence, and head of a tuppa or subdivision of a district. It is 
latcd, with its contiguous hamlets, at seven thousand rupees annual 
lent The situation is beautiful, upon heights pleasingly diversified, 
with a fine lake to the westwaid, whose maigin is studded with 
majestic taraaimd trees The soil is rich, and there is water in 
gieat abundance within twenty-five feet of the surface , but man is 
wanting ' The desolation of solitude leigiis thioughout, for 
(as Rousseau observes) there is none to whom one can turn and say, 
qiie la sohtude est belle ! 

I experienced another pang at seeing this fertile district reveit to 
the destioyer, the savage Fat’han, who had caused the desolation, 
and in the biief but expicssivc words of a Roman authoi, 
bolitudrnerii fucit, pacem appellat Morwun is included m the 
lands mortgaged for a war-contiibutiou, but which with others hits 
lemained in the hands of the Mahratta mortgagees or their mercenary 
subordinates. But it is melancholy to leflect that, but for a falsc- 
magnanimity towards our insidious, natui al enemies, the Mahrattas 
all these lands would have reverted to thoir legitimate masters, wh(> 
aie equally inteiested with ouiselves m putting down piedatoiy 
waifarc Justice, good policy, and humanity, would have been 
bettci consulted had the MaJirattas been wholly banished fiom 
Ocnfcial India When I contiasted this scene with the tiaccs of 
incipient prospeiity I had left behind me, I felt a satisfaction that 
the alienated acres produced nothing to the possessor, save luxuriaiif 
grass, and the leafless Jce'soola or pMs 

Morwun has some claims to antiquity , it derives its appellation 
liom the Moil tube, who lulcd here before they obtained Cheetoic 
The nuns .d a foit, still known by the name of Chituing MoiiV 
castle, aic pointed out as Iu,s icsidcncc cic he louiidcd Clicctoic O’ 
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more properly Cheetioie The tradition runs thus: Chitrung, a 
subordinate of the impeiial house of Dhar, held Moi-Avun and the 
adjacent tract, in appanage One of his subjects, while ploughing, 
struck the shaie against some hard substance, and on examination 
found it was tiansmuted to gold This was the pdris-^uttur* or 
‘ philosopher’s stone,’ and he canied it foithwith to his loid, with 
whose aid he erected the castle, and enlarged the town of Morwun, 
and ultimately founded Cheetoie. The dhoolJeote, or site of Mori-ca- 
puttun, is yet pointed out, to the westward of the present Morwun 
It was miraculously destroyed through the impieties of its inhabi- 
tants by fire, which fate recalls a inoie celebrated catastiophc, but 
the act of impiety in the present case was merely seizing a I'isJa, or 
‘ hermit,’ while performing penance in the forest, and compelling him 
to cany radishes to market ' The tradition, howevei, is of some 
value ; it pioves, first, that there were ladishes in those days ; and 
secondly, that volcanic eruptions occurred in this region Oojem- 
Ahar, in the valley of Oodipoor, and the lake of which is said in 
some places to be d’tac, ‘ deeper than plummet sounded,’ is another 
proof of some grand commotion of nature Moiwun boasts of three 
'imndras, or temples, one of which is dedicated to Schesiidg, the 
thousand-headed hydra which supports the globe Formeily, saffion 
was the meet offering to this king of reptiles , but he is now obliged 
to be content with ointment of sandal, produced fiom the eveigrecn, 
which is indigenous to Mewar 

Having heard of an inscription at the township of Unair, five 
miles distant, to the south-west, I lequested my old gdi'd to take a 
ride and copy it It was of modem date, meiely confiiming the 
lands of Unair to the Brahmins. The tablet is in the temple of 
Cliatoorbhoqja (the four-aimed divinity), built and endowed by Bana 
Singram Sing in S 1570 (A D. 1514) ; to whose pious testament a 
codicil is added by Bana Juggut Sing, S 1791, imprecating an 
anathema on the violator of it There ivas also engiaved upon one 
of the columns a voluntaiy gift, from the village-council of Unaii to 
the divinity, of the first-fruits of each harvest , viz , two and a-half 
seers from each lulla, or heap, of the spring-crops, and the same ot 
the autumnal. The date, S 1845 (A D 1789), shews that it was 
intended to propitiate the deity dunng the wars of Mewai 

Directly opposite, and veiy near the shrine of the ‘ four-armed,’ is 
a small Jain temple, erected, in S 1774, to cover an image of the 
gi'eat pontiff, Par.swanat’h, found in digging neai’ this spot. Heic at 
every step are rehes of past ages. 

Februa/ry 2 — ^An accident has compelled anothei halt at Morwun. 
The moiming was cleai' and frosty, not a cloud in the sky, and we 
rose with the sun ; my kinsman. Captain Waugh, to try his Arab at 
a wCLgde, and myself to bag a few of the large rock-pigeons which 
aie numerous about Morwun. My friend, after a hard run, had 

* 111 the iSanscrit putlii?', ‘ stone, rock,’ we have nearly the petros of the 
Greeks. 
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drawn blood trom the elk, and was on the point ot spearing him 
effectually just as he attained a thick part of the jungle, which not 
heeding, horse and rider came in contact Arith a tree, and were 
dashed with violence to the ground. There he lay insensible, and 
was brought home upon a c/iarpoe, or cot, by the villagers, much 
bruised, but fortunately with no broken bones A leech was not to 
be had' in any of the adjacent villages , and the patient complain- 
ing chiefly of the hip-bone, we could only apply emollients and 
recommend repose I returned with no game except one or two 
black-paitridges and batten-quail. The rock-pigeon, or hiir-teetuv, 
though unaccustomed to the fowler, Avere too wild for me to get a 
shot at them The bird bears no analogy to the pigeon, but has all 
the rich game plumage of the tedur, or partridge, in which name 
the ormtnolomst of the west will see the ori^n of tetrao There are 
two species of this bird in India, one much smaller than the common 
partridge , that of which I speak is much larger, and with the 
peculiarity of being feathered to the toe I have since discovered it 
to he the counterpari of a bird m the museum at Chambery, called 
‘ larteueldt des Alpes the ptarmigan of the highlands of l^oiland. 
The male has exactly these redundant white feathers ; while that I 
saiv in Savoy was a riehly-plumaged female bw4eetur. 

Our annual supply of good things having reached us this morning, 
wo were enjoying a bottle of some delicious Burgundy and ‘ La 
Rose’ after dinner, when we weie roused by violent screams in the 
direction of the village. We were all up in an instant, and several 
men directed to the spot Our speculations on the cause were soon 
set at rest by the appearance of two hircaiTOs (messengers), and a 
lad AVith a vessel of milk on his head. For this daily supply they 
had gone several miles, and had nearly reached the camp, when 
having outwalked the hoy, they were alarmed by his vociferations, 
“ oh uncle, let go — let go — I am your child, uncle, let me go 
They thought the boy mad, and it being very dark, cursed his unde, 
and desired him to make haste , but the same wild exdamations 
continuing, they ran back, and found a huge tiger hanging to 
his tattered cold-weather doublet The hircevrras attacked the beast 
most manfully with their javelm-headed sticks, and adding their 
screams to his, soon brought the whole village men, women, and 
children, armed with aU, sorts of missiles, to the lescue, and it was 
their discordant yells that made us exchange our good fare for the 
jungles of Morwun. 

The ‘ lord of the black rock,’ for such is the designation of the 
tiger, was one of the most ancient bourgeois of Morwun ; his free- 
hold IS K^a-pah£r, between this and Mugiiiwai, and his reign for a 
long series of years has been unmolested, notwithstanding his 
numerous acts of aggression on his bovine subjects indeed, only 
two nights befoio, he was disturbed goiging on a buffalo belonging 
to a poor oil.nan of Morwun Whethci this tigci was an incarna- 
tion of one of the Moii louls ol Moiwiin, tiaditiuu docs not say , but 
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neither gun, bow, nor spear, had ever been raised against him In 
return for this forbearance, it is said he never preyed upon man, or 
if he seized one, would, upon being cntieated with the endearing 
epithet of mamoo or uncle, let go his hold , and this accounted for 
the little lagged urchin using a pliiuse which almost prevented the 
hircarras returning to his rescue 

Febmai'y 2d — Another halt for our patient, who is doing well, 
and greatly relieved by the application of leeches obtained from 
Neembaiia. What a night ' the clouds which had been alternately 
collecting and dispersing ever since we left Marwar, in December 
last, but had almost disappeared as we commenced our present 
march, again suddenly gathered The thermometer, which had 
averaged 41° at daybreak throughout the last month, this morning 
rose to 60°. On the 1st, the wind changed to the south, with 
showers, where it continued throughout yesterday , but during the 
night it suddenly veered to the north, and the theraiometei at day- 
break was 28°, or four degrees below the freezing point. Reader, do 
you envy me my bon vin de Bourgogne et mitratlles de coton, with 
not even a wood fire, labouring under a severe pulmonary affection, 
with work enough for five men * Only three days ago, the thermo- 
meter was 86° at noon, and to-da}’^ it is less at noon than yesterday 
at daybreak • even old England, with all her vicissitudes of weather, 
can scarcely show so rapid a change as this 

Ill-fated Mdwar ' all our hopes are blasted ; this second visitation 
has frustrated all our labours The frost of December, which sunk 
the mercury to 27° as we passed over the plains of Marwar, was felt 
throughout Rajwarra, and blighted every pod of cotton AH was 
“ burnt up but our poor exiles comforted themselves, amidst the 
general sorrow, with the recollection that the young gram was safe. 
Rut even this last hope has now vanished : all is nipped in the bud. 
Had it occurred a month ago, the young plant would have been 
headed down with the sickle, and additional blossoms would have 
appeared. I was too unwell to ride out and see the ravages caused 
by this frost. 

Feh'uai'y ith — Our patient is doing so well, that we look to 
moving to-moriow. Thermometer 28° at daybieak, and 31° at 
sunrise, with a keen cutting wind from the north Ice closed the 
orifice of the mesJiek, or leathern water-bag Even the shallow 
stream near the tents had a pellicle of ice on its surface : our people 
huddling and shivering round their fii’es of bap’a sticks, and the 
cattle of all classes looMng veiy melancholy 

My Yaii friend returned from Palode, where I had sent him to 
copy an inscription in a temple dedicated to Mdnid-deva, the mother 
of the gods ; but he was disappointed, and brought back only the 
following traditional legend The shrine, erected by a wealthy Jain 
disciple, was destined to receive the image of one of th^ir pontiff’s ; 
but on its completion, Mdtnd-deva appeared in propi'id persond to 
the foundei and expressed .so strongly her desiie to inhabit it,* that. 
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heretic as he was, he could not deny the goddess’ suit He stoutly 
refused, however, to violate the rules of his order . “ by my hands 
" the blood neither of goats nor buffaloes cau be shed,” said the Jam 
But, CTiateful for the permission that a niche should be set apart for 
hei suroop (form), she told him to go to the Sonigurra chief of 
Cheetore, who would attend to the rites of sacrifice The good Jain, 
with easy faith, did as he was commanded, and erecting another 
temple, succeeded at length in enshrining Parswanat’h My old 
fiiend, however, discovered m a temple to Mataji, ‘ the Universal 
Mother,’ an inscription of great impoitance, as it fiKes the period of 
one of the most conspicuous kings of the Solanki dynasty of Nehr- 
valla, or coriectly, Anhulwaira Puttnn , and, in conjunction with 
another of the same prince (which I afterwards discovered in 
Chcetoie), also beaiing the very same date,* demonstrates that 
the Solanki had actually made a conquest of the capital of 
the Gehlotes The purport is simply that ‘‘ KomarpM Solanki 
“ and his son Sohunpal, in the month of Pos (the precise 
“ day illegible), S 1207 (winter oi AD 1151), came to worship the 
“ Universal Mother in her shrine at Palode.”")" The Seesodias try to 
get lid of this difficulty by saying, that during the banishment of 
KomaipSil by Sidi-aj, he not only enjoyed sirna (refuge) at Cheetore, 
but held the post of prime minister to Rawul Samarsi, the friend 
and brother-in-law of the Chohan emperor of Dehli , but the inscrip- 
tion (given in the first volume), which I found in the temple built 
by Lakha Rana, is wiitten in the style of a conqueror, “ who planted 
“■ his standard even in Salpoor,” the city of the Getes in the Punjab 
At all events, it is one more datum in the history of Rajpootana 

Febi'uai'y oth, thermometer 30° — Mounted Bajraj, ‘ The royal 
steed,’ and took a iide over the heights of Morwun, a ivild yet fairy 
scene, with the Pat’har or table-land bounding the perspective to the 
cast The downs aie coveied with the most luxuriant grasses, and 
the d’Mk or plds dried by the wintiy blast, as if scorched by the 
lightning, faintly hi ought to mind the poet’s simile, applied to this 
tree, even in the midst of spring . “ the black leafless kesoola ” We 
entered a village in ruins, whose neem trees bid defiance to winter , 
the ‘ thorny babool’ (mimosa AroMcci) grows luxuriantly out of the 
inner sides of the walls, and no hand invades the airy nest of the 
imitative papya, fantastically pendant from the slenderest branches 
No trace of the presence of man , but evidence that he has been 
heic The ground was covered with hoar-frost, and the little stream 
coated ivith ice Many a heavy heart has it caused, and plunged 
joyous industry into utto despondence. Take one evsmple . yonder 
Jat, sitting by the side of his field, which he eyes in despair ; three 
months since, he returned, after many yeare of exile, to the hapota, 
the land of his sires, without funds, without food, or even the imple- 


* See Inscription, Vol I, p. 707. 

+ The style of this inscription is perfectly in unison with the inscriptions on 
the temples tind stdtues of Egvpt 
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ments for obtaining it He had been labouring as.a serf m other 
landb, but he heaid of peace in his own, and came back to the 
2 )aternal acres, which had been a stranger to the ploughshare since 
he was diiven from his cot in S 1844, immediately following the 
battle of Hurkea-KhSll, when the ‘ Southron’ completed the bondage 
of Mewar What could he do ? his well was dried up, and if not, he 
had no cattle to iriigatc a field of wheat or bailej^ But Mewar is a 
kind mother, and she yields her chuntm ciop without water To 
the boJuyra (the metayer) he promised one-fifth of the produce foi 
the necessaiy seed and the use of a pair of oxen and a plough , one- 
fifth more was the share of the state from land so long sterile , there 
were thiee-fifths left for himself of his long neglected but at once 
luxuriant fields He watched the crop with paternal solicitude, from 
the first appearance of verdure to the appioaeh of hussunt, the 
joyous spring Each night, as he returned to his yet roofless abode, 
he related the wonders of his field and its rapid vegetation , and a^ 
he calculated the pioduce, he anticipated its application , “ so much 
‘ shall go for a plough, so much foi the bohora, so much in pai t 
“ payment of a pan of bullocks, and the icst will keep me in biead 
“till the mukh'i crop is leady” Thus the days passed, until this 
killing frost nipped his hopes in the bud, and now see him wringing 
his hands in the bitteiost anguish ' This is no ideal pictuic it is 
one to be found in eveiy village of Mewar In this favoui od soil, 
theie IS as much of chunna m the rubbee harvest as of wheat and 
barley conjoined, and in the fimt ciop sown in btinjur, or soil long 
steiile, wheat and chunna are sown together It is a sad blow to 
the exiles, though happily in the crown-lands their distiess will be 
mitigated, as these aic lented on leases of five ycais, and the ientei-> 
for their own sakos must be lenient, and raoi cover they aio well 
watched 

January dth — Still halting , oui patient very well, though he 
feels his bruises but wo shall put him on an elephant to-inoiiow 
The jealousy of the Mahiatta had hitheito prevented the inhabitant'^ 
from fulfilling then desire to come and visit mo , but to-daj’', the 
eldeis forming the punchaet, heading the procession, they came cii 
masse The authorities need not have feared exposing the nakednesb 
of the land, which is too visible , but they apprehended the coiitiast 
of their condition with our pool subjects, who were at least unmo- 
lested in tlieir poveity. It was a happiness to learn that tins coutiast 
was felt, and as the Patel presented to me an engaging little child, 
his daughter, he said, “ let not out misfortunes bo our faults , we all 
' belong to Md war, though we ai e not so happy as to enj oy your pi otec- 
“ tion and care.” I assured him, that although under the Tooik, 1 
should look upon them as my children, and the subjects of the Rana 
and I have had it in my power to ledeem this pledge — for, stiange 
to say, even Ameer Khan, seeing that the prosperity of the subject 
is that of the prince, has commanded his governor of Neembaiia to 
consult mo in everything, and has even gone -so far 'as to beg I 
would consider the place as under my authority Alieady, following 
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our example, he has reduced the transit duties nearly one-half, and 
begins to think the Fringi notions of economy better than his own, 
his loss having proved a gam 

Feloomp, January 1th, eleven miles — Midway, passed through 
C'hakoorla, a village belonging to Mecr Khan Nekooinji is a talooL 
of Jawnd, winch "With Mundipea was held by the Pindarri freebooter, 
Fazd, while Jeswunt Eow Bhao held them in jnedad They are now 
leased to a Pundit by the Hakim of Jawud, which latter is assigned 
hy Sindia to his father-in-law, the Senapati Nekoomp is a good 
village, but more than two-thiids depopulated, and the renter is 
prevented fioin being lenient, as he experiences no meicy himself 
Notwithstanding they have all been suffering as we have from 
this fi oht, an assessment is now levying One poor fellow saiil 
to mo, “ I loturned only three months ago fiom exile, and I 
had laised the mud-Avalls of my hut two feet, when my wife 
died, leaving mo to take care of a boy eight years of age, and to get 
bread ior both If the walls were two feet higher I would cover it 
in , but though I have not a foot of land, my rooffess half-finished 
cot IS assessed a rupee and a-half ’ a gift of two rupees made him 
liappici than his Hakim ' 

The country is beautiful, the soil rich, and water, as already 
mentioned, about twenty-five foot from the suiface Wo are now 
in the icgion of the flower sacicd to “ gloomy Dis,” the accuisod 
poppy The ciop looks miserable from the fiost, but those patches 
within the influence of the wells aie partly saved by the fields being 
inundated, which expedient is always successful upon such visita- 
tions, if applied with judgment The mountains touching great 
Sadri lay twelve miles south coming from Pertabgurh, and langiiig 
to Saloombia and Oodipooi, where they commingle with the mant 
A.iavulli “ 

M Uriah, January 8th seven miles — Crossed two ridges runnino- 
noithwaid to Bhadaisir The intervening vallies, as usual, fertile 
with niimeious villages, but alienated to the southern Goths oi the 
partizan Pat’han Passed many large townships, formerly in the 
fisc of Mewai , as Baree, Binotah, BumWee, &c In the distance, saw 
“ the umbrella of the earth,” the far-famed Cheetore Murlah is an 
excellent township, inhabited by a community of Chaiuns, of the 
tube Cncholeah, who aie Bunjams (earners) by profession, though 
poets by birth The alliance is a cuiious one, and would appeal 
incongruous, were not gam the object generally in both cases It 
was the sanctity ot their office which converted our hardais into 
hunjarns, for tbeir persons being sacred, the immunity extended 
likewise to their goods, and saved them from all imposts, so that in 
process of time they became the free-traders of Bajpootana I was 
highly gratified with the reception I received from the community, 
which collectively advanced to me at some distance from the town 
The procession was headed by the village-band, and all the fair 
Charunis who as they apynoached, gracetully waved then scarf- 
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ovei me, until I wa.s fairly made captive by the hiuscs of Murlah ! 
It was a novel and interesting scene . the manly pci sons of the 
filial iins, clad in the flowing wlute lobc, with the high loose folded 
turban inclined on one side, fiom which the mala, or chaplet, was 
giacelully suspended, the naiques.ov leaders, with their massive 
necklaces of gold, with the image ot the 'pitt'isumr (manes) depend- 
ing therefrom, gave the whole an air of opulence and dignity The 
females were uniformly attired m a skiit of dark brown camlet, 
having a boddice of light-coloured stuft) with gold ornaments woiked 
into their tine black haii , and all had the favourite chooris, or iings 
o{ ]idM-ddnt (elephant’s tooth), coveiing the arm, fiom the wiist to 
the elbow, and even above it Nevei was theie a iioblei subiect foi 
the painter in any age or country, it was one which Salvator Rosa 
would have seized, full of picturesque contiasts the iich daik tints 
of the lemale attiie haimonizing with the white gaiments ot then 
husbands , but it was the mien, the expiession, the gestuies, denot- 
ing that though they paid homage they expected a full measuie in 
lotuin And they had it toi if cvei theio ivas a group which 
bespoke lespect for the natuial dignity ot man and hl.‘^ consort, it 
was the Chaiun community of Murlah 

It was not until the afternoon, when the vaiqnCb again carno to 
sec me at my camp, that I learned the full value of my esca])e horn 
the silken bonds of the fair Chaiunis This community had enjoyed 
for five hundred years the piivilege of making pnsoner any Ran a 
of Mewar who may pass through Muilah, and keeping him m 
bondage until he gives them a gate, or entci tainmcnt and then 
chains are noithei galling, nor the peiiod of captivity, being thus in 
the hands of the captzveUed, vciy long The patiiaich told me that 
I was in jeopardy, as the Rana’s representative, but not knowing 
how I might have lolishcd the joke, had it been cairied to itt. coii- 
elusion, they let me esca]ie, though they lost a toast by it But I told 
them I was too much delighted with old customs not to keep up this ; 
and iinraodiately sent money to tho ladies with my respects, and a 
rcrpicst that they would hold then gate (toast) The jiatiiaich and 
his subordinate naiqucs and then sons icmaincd with mo to dibcouiso 
on the olden time 

Tlio founders of this little colony accompanied Raiia llainir fiom 
Guzzciat m the early pait of his loign, and although live centuries 
have elapsed, they have not paitcd with one iota of then nationality 
01 thoii piivilegcs since that period neithci mpcison, maiiueis, noi 
dic.ss, have they anything analogous to those amidst whom they 
dwell Indeed, their an is altogethoi loicign to India, and although 
they have attained a place, and that a high one, amongst the tubes 
of Hind, their affinity to the ancient Pci sian is striking , the loooC 
lobe, high tin ban, and flowing beaid, being moic akin to tho figuio-. 
on the temples of the Guebres than to anything appei taming to 
the Gliarbuv ran, 01 four classes ot the Hindus But«I must give 
the talc accounting foi their scttlciiioiit m Mcwai. Rana Haniii, so 
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cclebiated in the history of Mewav, had a leprous spot on his hand, 
to remove which ho made a pilgrimage to the shrine of Hinglaz, upon 
the coast of Mekran, the division Oruce of Airian’s geogiaphy He had 
leached the frontiers of Cutch Bhooj, when ahghting near a tanda, 
01 encampment of Charuna, a young damsel abandoned the meal she 
was piopaiing, and stepped forward to hold the stranger’s steed. 
Thanking her for her courtesy, he jocosely observed that he wished 
his people had as good a breakfast as she was preparing, when she 
immediately made an offeiing of the contents of the vessel ; on 
which Hamir observed, it would go but a short way to satisfy so 
many hungiy mouths " Not if it pleased Hinglaz-ji,” she promptly 
leplied , and placing the food before the Rana and his train, it 
sufficed for all their wants A little well, which she excavated in 
the sand, was soon filled with a copious supply of water, which served 
to quench their thiist It was an evident interposition of the god- 
dess of Hinglaz in favour of this her royal votary He returned 
Iiom her shrine cuicd, and the young Chai uni’s family were induced 
to accompany him to Mewar, wheie he bestowed upon them the 
lands of Muilah, with especial immunities m their meicantile 
capacity and as a perpetual remembrance of the miraculous feast, 
pel mission was granted to the Charuni damsels to make captive of 
their sovereign as related above 

The colony, which now consists of some thousands of both sexes, 
piesented an enigma to our young Englishmen, who think 
“ all black fellows alike,” and equally beneath notice • it was remarked 
how comfortable they looked in house and person, though there was 
not <1 vestige of cultivation around their habitations. The military 
policy of the troubled period accounts for the first , and a visit to 
the altars of Muilah will furnish the cause of the neglect of the 
agiaiian laws of Mewar As the community increased in numbers, 
the subdivision of the lands continued, accoiding to the customs of 
Cutch, until a dispute regarding hmits produced a civil war. A 
ferocious combat ensued, when the wives of the combatants who 
weic slain ascended the funeial pile , and to prevent a similar catas- 
trophe, imprecated a curse on whomever from that day should 
cultivate a field in Murlah ; since which the land has lam in absolute 
sterility ' Such is the implicit reverence for the injunction of a 
sati, at this moment of awful inspiration, when about to ta.kB leave 
of the world In Mewar, the most solemn of all oaths is that of the 
sail Mahci sati an-ca-dn, ‘ by the great satis,' is an adjuration 
fiequciitly used in the royal patents 

The taiula or caravan, consisting of foui thousand bullocks, has 
been kept up amidst all the evds which have beset this land, throui'^h 
Mogul and Mahratta tyianny. The utility of these caravans,*as 
general carriers to conflicting armies, and as regular tax-paying 
subjects, has proved their safe-guard, and they weio too strong to 
be pillaged by any petty maiauder, as any one who has seen a 
Bunjarii cncampmoiit will be convinced They encamp in a square , 
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then grain-bags piled over each other breast-high, with interstices 
left for their matchlocks, make no contemptible fortification Even 
the luthlcss Toork, Jemshid Khan, sot up a protecting tablet in 
favour of the Chaiuns of Murlah, lecording their exemption from 
dind contributions, and that theie should be no inci ease in duties, 
with tlireats to all who should injure the community. As usual, the 
sun and moon aie appealed to as witnesses of good faith, and 
sculptured on the stone Even the forestei Bhll and mountain Mair 
have set up their signs of immunity and piotection to the chosen of 
Hinglaz ; and the figiues of a cow and its koine (calf), carved in 
rude relief, speak the agreement that they should not bo slain or 
stolen within the limits of Muilah 

Neemhaira seven miles — The soil, as usual, excellent , but 
from Ranikhaira to Neembairathe blue schist at inteivals penctiates 
the surface, and there is but little supei incumbent soil even to the 
bed of the stream, which makes an entire disclosure of the rock, 
over which flows a clear rivulet abounding with small fish, amongst 
which the speckled trout were visible Ranikhaira, thiough which 
we passed, is the largest township of this district, and was built by 
the Rani of Ursi Rana, mother of the present ruler of Mewar, at 
whose expense the temple, the hawaH or ‘ leservoir,’ and the paved 
street, were constinicted Altliough in the ahenated territory, I had 
a visit from its elders to complain of an indignity to the community 
by the bungi, or scavenger, of Laisrawun, \Tmo had killed a hog and 
thrown it into the reservoir, whose polluted waters being thus 
rendered unfit for use, the inhabitants were compelled to get a puier 
element from the adjacent villages. This bawaH is about half a mile 
from the town, and being upon the high-way, the council and tiain 
very wisely stopped at the spot where the aggression had happened : 
and although the cavalcade of the Hakim of Neembaii a was in sight, 
advancing to welcome me, it was impossible to jiroceed until I heaid 
the whole grievance, when adjured by “ subjects of Mewar, and 
“ children of the Rana, though unhappily under the Toork,” to see 
their wrongs redi'essed. I might not have recorded tliis incident, but 
for its consequence ; as the hog thrown into the reservoir of Baeji- 
Bdj, ‘ the royal mother’ of Mewar, affords an instance of the extent 
to which mortgage is carried. 

The Buhingis, or scavengers, of Ranikhaira, the very refuse of 
mankind, had mortgaged their lights in the dead careasea of their 
town to a professional bi other of Laisrawun ; but, on the 
return of these halcyon days, they swerved from their bond. 
The chieftain of Laisrawun espoused his vassal’s cause, and probably 
pointed out the mode of revenge One morning, therefore, not havmg 
the fear of Jemshid of Necmbaiia before his eyes, the said mortgagee 
slew his pig ; and, albeit but the wreck of a human being, contrived 
to cast his victim into the pure fountain of ‘ Queenstown,’ and 
immediately fled for sirna to Bheendir But what could be done to 
a wietch, who lor foimer misdeeds had alicady suficicd the dismcm- 
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bevment of an aim, a leg, and his nose ? Here is the sentence ' “ To 
“ be paraded, mounted on an ass, his face blackened, with a chaplet 
“ of shoes round his neck, and drummed out of the limits of Rani- 
“ khaira The fountain is now undergoing purifacation , and when 
the polluted waters are baled out, it is to be lustrated with the holy 
stream of the Ganges and the ceremony will conclude with a gate, 
01 feast, to one hundred Brahmins Pievious to this, I took a peep 
at the humble altars of Ranikhaira All is modem ; but there is 
one tablet which pleasingly demonstrates that both public feeling 
and public gratitude exist in these xegioiis This tablet, set up by 
the council of the town, recorded that Kistna, the ‘ sUpi’ or stone- 
cutter, did at his own expense and labour repair all the altars then 
going to decay , for which pious act they guaianteed to him and his 
successors for ever six tMlw or platteis of various viands, saifron, 
oil, butter, and several pieces of money, at eveiy village fSte Doubt- 
less such traits are not confined to Ranikhaiia I accepted with 
kindness the offeiings of the eldeia and assembled groupes — a pot of 
curds and sundry blessings — and continued my journey to meet the 
impatient cavaliers of Neembaira, who, to fill up the interlude, were 
karowhng, with matchlock and spear, their well-caparisoned 
chargers The Khan was in the centie of the groupe, and we had a 
fiiendly, unceremonious dustahaeee, or shaking of hands, without 
dismounting He is a gentlemanly Pat’han, of middle age, courteous 
and afiable, and a very different personage fiom the two-Jumded 
Jomshid his predecessor, who lately died fiom a cancel in his back : 
a judgment, if we aie to credit our Mewar friends, for his horriblo 
cruelties and oppiessions ovei all these regions, as lieutenant of 
Ameer Khan duiing many yeais The Khan welcomed me to 
Neembaiia with true Oriental pohtesse, saying, “ that the place was 
“ mine ,” and that he had received the “ positive instructions of the 
“ Nawab Sahib (Ameer Khan, whose son-in-law he is) to look upon 
“ me as himself” I replied, that, in accepting such a trust, I could 
not say more than that I would, whenever occasion piesented itself, 
act for him as if Neembaira were leally my own The Kba.n had 
icason to find that his confidence was not misplaced, and while 
enabled to benefit him, I had also the opportunity of protecting the 
interests of the feudatories, who by this ahenation(as is fully i elated 
in the Annals of Mewar) were placed beyond the pale of the Rana’s 
power ^ The Khan, after accompanying me to my tents, took leave ; 
but paid me a long visit in the evening, when we discussed all that 
conceined the welfare of his charge and the peace of the boi-dera. As 
matters stand, it is a duty to concilitate and to piomote prospeiity , 
but it is melancholy to see this feitile appanage of Mewar in the’ 
hand of so consummate a villain as Meer Khan , a traitor to his 
niastci Holcar, for which he obtained the ‘ soveieignty in perpetuity* 
of many rich tracts both in Mdwar and Amber, without rendering 
the smallest seivice in leturn Let this be borne in mind when 
another day of reckoning comes. Neembaira is a consideiahlc town, 
with an excellent stone circuiuvallation , and, being on the high load 
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between Malwa and Hindust’han, it enjoys a good share of traflBc 
Upwards of one hundred villages are attached to it, and it was 
estimated at three lacs of rupees, of annual rent 


CHAPTER IV 

The Pa^luir or Table-land of Central India — Vieu!fro7n thence — Pregeat of a 
canal. — Its advantages to Mewar — Utdvtij of further worhs to the people 
— Traces of supesstvLmn vnthe Patfliax — Temple of SooLhdeo — Dyte- * 
ca-har, or ‘ Giant’s bone ’ — The Vira-jhamp, or ‘ Warrior’s Leap! — Pro- 
pnetorship of the Pat’har — Itsp^ oditcts. — The poppy. — Pernicwiis effects of its 
increased cultivaiion. — Account of the introduction and mode of culture of 
opium — Original spot of its cultivation — The manufacture of opium kept 
pace with the depopulation of Mtwar. — Process of cultivation, and of manu- 
facture — Its fiuctuaiion of price — Adulterated opium of Khantul — Evil 
consequences of the use of opium — Duty of the paramount power to restrict 
the culture — Pi acticabdiiy of such a measure — Distribution of crops — 
Impolicy of the goeernment lu respect to the opium monopoly 

Emmiroh, February 12tli, nine miles. — A new feature m the face 
of Mewar was this day di.scIosed to us At the temination of our 
shoit march, we ascended the Ped’har, or plateau of Central India, 
the grand natural rampart defendmg Mewai’ on tlie east. As we 
appioached it, the level line of its ciest, so distinct from the pinnacled 
Aiavulli, at once proclaimed it to be a table-land, or rock of the 
secondary formation Although its elevation is not above four 
hundred feet from its western base, the tiansition is lemarkable, 
and it presents from the summit one of tlie most diversified scone.s, 
whether in a moral, political, or picturesque pomt of view, that I 
ever beheld. Fiom this spot the mind’s eye embraces at once all the 
grand theatres of the lustory of Mewai’ Upon our right laj’s 
Cheetore, the palladium of Hinduism , on the west, the gigantic 
Aravulli, enclosing the new capital, and the shelter of her heroes , 
here, at our feet, or within view, aU the ahenated lands now under 
the ‘ barbarian Toork’ or Mahratta, as Jawud, Jeenin, Neemuch, 
Neembaii’a, Kheyi’i, Ruttenguih What associations, what amplia- 
tions, does this scene conjure up to one who feels as a Rajpoot loi 
this fair land ' The rich flat we have passed over — a space of nearly 
seventy English miles from one table-range to the other — appeals as 
a deep basin, fertilized by numerous streams, fed by huge reseivons 
in the mountains, and studded with towns, which once were populous, 
but are for the most part now in luins, though the geim of incipient 
prosperity is just appearing From this height I condensed all my 
speculative ideas on a veiy favourite subject — the formation of a 
canal to unite the ancient and modem capitals of Mewai , by which 
her soil might be made to return a ten-fold haivest and farnipe be 
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shut out for ever fiom her gates My eye embraced the wliolo line 
of the Bau’LS, fiom its outlet at the Oodbsdgur, to its passage within 
a mile of Cheotore, and the benefit hkely to accrue irom such a work 
appeared incalculable What new ideas would be opened to the 
Eajpoot, on seeing the trams of oxen, which now creep slowly along 
with merchandize for the capital, exchanged for boats gliding along 
the canal , and his fields, for msuiy miles on each side, irrigated by 
lateial cuts, instead of the ciankmg Egyptian wheel, as it is called, 
but which is indigenous to India ! If the leadei will turn to the map, 
he will peiceive the gieat facilities for such an undertaking He 
will theic see two giand reservoiis within six miles of each other, 
the Pesliola, or internal Like, having an elevation of eighty feet above 
the external one, the Oodisagui, whose outlet forms the Bains river , 
but foi which tlie valley of the capital would be one wide lake, and 
which, for want of pioper regulation, once actually .submerged a 
third of it The Pesliola may be called the parent of the other, 
although it is paitly fed by the minor lake at the villa of Suhailea- 
ca-baii Both are fiom twelve to fouiieen miles m circumfeience, in 
some places thirty-five feet deep, and being fed by the perennial 
sti earns fiom the AiavuUi, they contain a constant supply of water 
Fiom the external lake to Cheetoie, the fall is so slight that few 
locks Avould be required , and the soil being a yielding one through- 
out, the expense of the undei taking would bo model ate There is 
plenty of material in the neighbouring hills and forests, nud by 
furnishing occupation for the wild population, the work would tend 
not a little to reclaim them But where arc the means ? With this 
difiiculty, and the severe blow to our incipient prosperity in this 
untimely frost, our schemes dissipate like the mist of the morning 
But I cannot relinquish the conviction that the undertaking, if 
executed, would not only enable the Rana to pay his tribute, but to 
bo more merciful to his subjects, for whose welfare it is our chief 
duty to labour * 

The summit of the Pat’har has a fertile soil, well-watered and well- 
wooded, and producing the mango, mhowa, and neem ; and were the 
appearance of the crops a criterion, we should say it was equal in 
foitihty to the best part of Mdwar In ancient inscriptions, the 
term Oopermdl is applied, as well as Pat’har, to this marked feature 
in the geological structuie of Centi’al India : the first being rendered 
exactly by the German oberkind, the other signifying ‘flat! or 
table-land 

In the indented recesses of this elevated land, which covers an 
immense portion of Central India, there aie numerous spots of 
romantic beauty, which enthusiasm has not failed to identify with 
religious associations. Wherever theie is a deep glen, a natural 

* Even now, as I transcribe this from my journal, I would almost (when 
‘ The Annalsl are finished) risk a couple of years’ residence in ‘ the happy 
valley,’ where I scarcely ever enjoyed one day of health, to execute this and 
anotner favourite jiioicct — the re-opening ol the tm-miiies of Tawuia. 
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fountain, or a cascade, the traveller will infallibly discover some 
traces of the ‘ Great God’ (Mahadeva) of the Hindus, the creator and 
destroyer of life 

By the stupidity of ray guide, and the absence of the Indefatigable 
Balgovmd, my Brahmin antiquarian pioneei, I lost the oppoi tunitv 
of seeing the shiine of Sookhdeo, situated in a dark cleft of the 
rock, not two miles from the pass wheie I ascended In excuse, he 
said he thought, as my camp was near, that it would be easy to 
descend to the shrine of the ‘ ease-giving’ god, Sookhdeo (fiom sookh, 
‘ ease’) , hut revocare gradum was an c\ul which, added to the 
necessity of extracting all the infonnation I could from some of the 
opiuin-giowers in attendance, deteired me The abode of Sookhdeo 
IS ma deep recess, well-wooded, with a cascade bm sting from the 
lock near its summit, undei a ledge of which the symbolic lepresenta- 
tive is enshimed Around it aie scveial gop'luifi or caves of the 
anchorite devotees but the most conspicuous object is a projecting 
ledge, named Dyte-ca-Mr, or ' Giant’s-bone,’ on which those who are 
m search of ‘ ease’ jump from above This is called the FM'q;’/iamp, 
or ‘ warnor’s-leap,’ and i-. maile in fuliilineut of vows eithei 
for temporal or future good Although most of the leapeis 
polish, some instances ot escape aie rccoided The love of 
offspring IS said to be the principal motive to this pious act ot 
saltation , and I was very gravely told of one pooi woman, whoso 
philoprogenitive bump m as so gieat, that she vowed to take the leap 
herself with her issue, and such, says the legend, was her faith, that 
both escaped A taiM, oi oilman, was the last jumper of Sookhdeo, 
and he was no less foitunate, to him the ‘ giant s-bone’ was a bed 
of roses. So much foi the faith of the oilman of Jawud ' Theie 
are many such Leiicotheas in this legion of lonianco tliat at Oonbai , 
on the Neibudda, and the '■acred mount Giin.'o, aie the most 
celebrated 

Until the last sixty ycais the whole of the plateau, as far as the 
Chumbiil, belonged to Mdwai , but all, with the exception of 
Kundroh, are now in the hands of Sindia Kuneroh is the chief 
township of a small district of twenty-two villages, which, by the 
change of events, has fortunately leverted to the Rana although it 
was not extricated from the grasp of the Mahiattas without some 
difficulty, it was taken fiist, and the right of icpossession argued 
afterwaids Would we had tried the same piocess with all the rest 
of the plateau , but unhappily they were rented to old Lalaji Belial, 
a lover of order, and an ally of old Zalim Sing ' But let me repeat, 
for the tenth time, that all these lands are onlj'' hold by Sindia on 
mortgage for war-contiibutions, paid over and ovei again and when 
an opportunity occurs, let this be a iccoid. and the Pat’har west of 
the Chumbul be restored to Mewar 

I was delighted to see that the crops of Kuneroh had only partially 
suffered from the ravages of the frost of the 3d, 4th, to ^oth, which 
extended ovei Malwa, and that although the gram was destroyed, 
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the wheat, baile)^ sugar-cane, and poppy, were abundant and little 
injured ; though we could have wished that the last-named pei-ni- 
cious plant, which is annually increasing all over these regions, had 
been sacrificed in lieu ot the noble ciops of vetches (gram) 

That the culture of the poppy, to the detnment of more useful 
husbandry, is increasing to an extent which demands the stiong 
hand of legislative restiaint, must stiike the most supei facial 
observer in these regions When the sumptuary laws of this 
patriaichal government were in foice, a restraint was at the same 
time imposed on an impiovident system of fanning which, of couise, 
affected the prince, whose chief revenues weic derived from the soil , 
and one of the Agrarian laws of Mewar was, that there should be to 
each chiwrus, or skin of land, only one heega of opium, and the same 
quantity of cane, with the usual complement ot corn But the 
feverish excitement produced by oui monopoly of the drug has 
extended its cultuie in eveiy direction, and even in tracts where 
hitherto it has never entered into their agiicultural economy 
Whatevei, therefore, be the wisdom or policy of our intciference iii 
this matter, of the result there can be no doubt, viz , that it converted 
the agricultural rowtimdres into speculatois and gamblers 

A slight sketch of the intioduction and mode of culture of this 
drug, which has tended moie to the physical and moral degradation 
of the inhabitants than the combined influence of pestilence and war, 
may not be without inteiest 

We are indebted to the commentaiies of the imperial auto- 
luographers, Baber, Akbei,and Jdhangii.forthc most valuable infoi- 
mation on the intioduction of exotics into the horticultural economy 
of India, and we aie pioud to pay our tribute of applause to the 
illustrious house of Timooi, whose princes, though despots by birth 
and education, and albeit the bane of Rajpootana, we must allow, 
present a more remarkable succession of great cliaracteis, historians, 
statesmen, and warnois, than any cotemporaneous dynasty, in any 
legion of the world * 

* In all the blanches of knowledge which have refeience to the comforts, the 
elegancies, and the hixuiies of life, they necessaiily boie away the palm from 
the Jlaipoot, who w'as cooped up within the barriers of superstition The 
I ouit of (Samarcand, with which the kings of Feighma were allied, must have 
been one of the most brdhant in the world, for talents .is well as splendour , 
and to all the hereditary instruction theie imbibed, Baber, the conqueror ot 
India, added that more useful and vaiied knowledge only to be acquired by 
tiavel, and constant intercourse with the woild When, therefore, his genius 
led him fiom ‘ the frosty Caucasus’ into the plains of Hmdust’han, the habit of 
observiition .and noting in a book, as setbefoie him by Huzrut Tymoor, all 
that .appeared novel, never escaped him , and in so marked a transition from 
the highlands of Central India to the legion of the sun, his pen had abundant 
occupation. No production, whether m the animal or vegetable kingdom, 
which appeared diffeient from his own, escaped notice in his book, which must 
be looked upon as one ot the most remarkable contributions to literature evei 
made by royipty , for in no .age or country will a work be toiind at once so 
comprehensive <ind so simple as the CommenUries of Baber , and this in .i 
legion where evervthiiig i". ev.i!ra:er.iti*d Whether ho depicts a personal 
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Akber followed up the plans of Babei, and introduced the 
gardeners of Persia and Tartary, who succeeded with many of their 
fruits, as peaches, almonds (both indigenous to Eajpootana), pis- 
tachios, &c To Jdhangir’s Comments les we owe the knowledge 
that tobacco was introduced into India in his reign, but of the 
period when the poppy became an object of culture, for the manu- 
facture of opium, we have not the least information WTiatever may 
be the antiquity of this drug, for medicinal uses, it may be asserted 
that its abuse is comparatively leceiit, or not moie than three 
centuries back In none of the ancient heroic poems of Hindust’haii 
IS it ever alluded to The guest is often mentioned in them as 
welcomed by the munuur pidld, or ‘ cup of gieeting,’ but nowheie 
by the ivml-pani, or ‘ infused opiate which has iisuijied the place 
of the 'phool-ra-an'ac, or ‘ essence of fiowois ’ Befoie, howevei, the 
ait of extracting the propeities of the poppy, us at pre^sent, was 
practised, they used the opiate in its ciudest form, by simply 
bruising the capsules, winch they steeped a certain time in watei, 
afteiwaids drinking the infusion, to which they give the name of 
tejarro, and not unfrequently pos, ‘ the poppy’ This practice still 
pievails in the remote parts of Eajpootana, \vheie eithei ignorance 
of the more lefined piocess, piejudice, oi indolence, operates to 
maintain old habits 

The culture of opium was at hist confined to the do-abek, or tiact 
between the Chumbul and Sepia, fiom their sources to their junc- 
tion , but although tiadition lias preserved the fact of tins being 
the original poppy-nurseiy of Cential India, it has long ceased to be 
the onfy place of the poppj s growth, it having spiead not only 
throughout ilalwa, but into vai’ious parts of Eajpootana especially 
Mewar and Harouti But though all classes, Koombis and Jats, 
Baniabs and Brahmins, tiy the culture, all yield the palm of superior 
skill to the Koombi, the oiiginal cultivatoi, who will extiact 
one-fifth more from the plant than any of his competitois 

It IS a singular fact, that the cultivation of opium inci eased in the 
inverse ratio of geneial prosperity , and that as war, pestilence, and 

encounter, on which his life and prospects lunged, or a battle, ivhich gave him 
the empiie of India, all is m keeping .ind ivhen he i elates the lewardshe 
bestowed on Mir Mahomed Jaliban, his architect, for successfully executing his 
noble design of throwing a bridge over the Ganges, “ before he had been three 
‘ yeais sovereign of Hindusfhan,’ and mth the same simplicity records hi.s 
own “ uitroduction of melons and grapes into India," we are tempted to humi- 
liating reflections on the magniloquence with which we paint our own few 
works of pubhe good, and contrast them unfavourably with those of the 
Transoxiamc monarch, not then twenty-five years of age * Nor let the readei 
who may bo induced to take up the volume, fail to give homage to the trans- 
lator, (o) whose own simple, yet varied and Mgorous mind has transferred the 
sery soul of Baber into ms translation 

(a) WilUam Erskine, Esq, of Blackbume, — who lionours me with his fnend- 
ihip, and has stimnlated my exertions to the task in which I an» engaged, and 
another in which I trust to be engaged, some of the Books of the Poet Chund, 
so often alluded to m this work , 
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famine, augmented then virulence, and depopulated Rajpootana, so 
did the cultuie of this baneful weed appeal to thrive The predatoiy 
system, which succeeded Mogul despotism, soon devastated this fair 
legion, and gradually restricted agricultural pursuits to the ncher 
liarvestb of bailey, wheat, and gi-am , till at length even these were 
confined to a bare sustenance for the families of the cultivator, who 
then found a substitute in the poppy Fiom the small extent of its 
cultuie, he was able to watch it, or to pay for its protection from 
pillage , this he could not do for his coin, which a troop of horse 
might save him the tiouble of cuttmg A kind of moral barometer 
might, indeed, be constiucted, to shew that the nyia-ximum of oppres- 
sion in Mewar, was the maximum of the culture of the poppy in 
Malwa Emigiation commenced in S 1840 (AD. 1784) , it was at 
its height in B 1856 (A D 1800), and went on gradually depopulat- 
ing that country until S 1874 (AD 1818) Its consumption, of 
course, kept pace with its production it having found a vent in 
toieign markets 

The distiicts to winch the emigrants fied were those of Mundisore, 
Kaduode, Oneil, and others, situated on the tecdeis of the Chumbul, 
in its couise through Lower Malwa There they enjoyed com- 
parative piotection and kind tieatment, under Appa Saheb and his 
father, who were long the farmers-gencial of these fertile lands It 
could not bo expected, however, that the new settlers should be 
allowed to participate in the lands irrigated by wells alieady 
excavated , but Appa advanced funds, and appointed them lands, 
all fertile though neglected, in which they excavated wells for them- 
bclves_ They abandoned altogether wheat and barley, growing only 
muhhi 01 ‘ Indian coin, for food, which rerjuiies no imgation, and 
to which the poppy succeeds in rotation , to these, and 'the sutrar- 
cane, all their industry was duected. 

But to proceed with the process of cultivation When the ciops 
of Indian coin {mukhi) or of hemp {sunn) are gathered in, the stalks 
at e rooted up and bumed , the field is then fiooded, and, when 
suflicientlysatuiated, ploughed up It is then copiously manured with 
cow-dung, which is deemed the best for the puipose ; but even this 
has undeigone a picparatoiy operation, or chemical decomposition, 
being kept in a hollow ground dining the rainy reason, and often 
agitated with long poles, to allow the heat to evaporate In this 
state it IS spiead over the fields and ploughed in Those who do 
not keep kine, and cannot afford to purchase manure, procure flocks 
of goats and sheej), and pay so much a night for having them penned 
in the fields The land being ploughed and harrowed at least six or 
seven times, until the soil is almost pulverized, it is divided into 
b^s, nnd^ slight embankments aie formed to facilitate imgation. 
The seed is then thrown in, the fields are again inundated ; and the 
sewnfA day following this is repeated to saturation On the seventh 
ov ninth, but occasionally not until the cfcrenf/i day, the plant springs 
up , and on the tv'cnty-fftJi, when it has put foith a few leaves and 
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begins to look withered, they water it once more As soon as this 
moistuie diies, women and childien are turned into the fifties to 
thin the plants, leaving them about eight inches asunder, and 
loosening the eaith around them with iron spuds The plant is at 
this stage about three inches high A month later, it is watered 
moderately, and when diy, the eaith is again turned up and loosened 
The fifth water is given in about ten days more , two days after 
which, a flower appeals heie and there This is the signal for 
another watering, called ‘ the flower-watering after which, in 
twenty-four or thiity-six houm, all the flowers burst their cells 
When about half the petals have fallen, they inigate the plants 
sufficiently to moisten the earth, and soon the rest of the flowers 
drop oft' leaving the baie capsule, which rapidly inci eases in bulk. 
In a shoit period, when scaiccly a flower remains, a whitish powder 
collects outside the capsule, which is the signal for immediate appbca- 
tion of the lancet 

The field is now divided into thiec parts, in one of which operations 
commence The cutting-insti ument consists of three prongs, with 
delicate points, ai’ound which cotton tliiead is bound to prevent its 
making too deep an incision, and thus causing the liquid to flow mto 
the inteiior of the capsule The wound is made fiom the base 
upwards, and the milky ^iiice which exudes coagulates outside. 
Each plant is thiice pieiceci,oa three successive days, the operation 
commencing as soon as the sun begins to warm In cold mornings, 
when lb congeals rapidly, the coagulation is taken ofl" with a scraper. 
The fourth morning, each plant is once moie pierced, to ascertain 
that no juice remains On each morning this extract is immersed in 
a vessel of linseed oil, to prevent it from drying up The juice being 
all collected, there remains only the seed The capsules are there- 
fore broken off and caiiied to the barn, where they are spread out 
upon the ground, a httle water is spiinkled over them, and being 
covered with a cloth, they remain tiU the morning, when the cattle 
tiead out the seed, which is sent to the oilmen, and the refuse is 
burnt, lest the cattle should eat them, as even in this stage they aie 
poisonous Poppy oil is more used for the cherag’h (lamp) than any 
other in Mewaa-. They calculate a maund (of forty seers, or about 
seventy-five pounds weight) of seed for every two seers of milk 
The price of seed is now twenty rupees per tnani of one hundred 
and twelve (ciitclia) maunds 

One beega of Malwa land, of the measure Sluihjekdni (when the 
j lived), or rod, is one hundred cubits long) will yield from five to 
fifteen seers of opium-juice, each seer being foity-five sahmshahi 
rupees in weight the medium is reckoned a good produce. The 
cultivator or farmer sells it, m the state described, to the speculator, 
at the price current of the day The purchaser puts it into cotton 
bags of three folds, and carries it home Having obtained the leaves 
of the poppy, he spreads them in a heap of two or thfee inches in 
depth, and thereon deposits the opium, in balls of fifteen rupees’ 
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weight each, which aie allowed to remain five months for the 
purpose of evapoiation. If the milk has been thin, or treated with 
oil, seven parts in ten wiU remain , but if good and pure, eight. 
The beopams (speculators) then sell it, either for home-consumption 
in Eajpootana, or for exportation 

From the year S 1840 (AD 1784) to S 1857 (A.D. 1801), the 
market-price of the crude opium from the cultivator ran from 
sixteen to twenty-one salvmshahi rupees per durri, a measure of 
five pud a seers, each seer being the weight of ninety sahmshdlii 
lupees I give the price of the drag by the grower in the first stage, 
as a better criterion than that of the manufacturer in its prepared 
state In the 3mar S 1 8-57, it lose to twenty-five lupees ; in S 1860 
to twenty-seven, giadually increasing till S 1865 (A.D 1809), when 
it attained its maxi/invm of forty-two, or an advance of one hundred 
and seventy per cent above the pnce of the year A D. 1784 But 
some natuial causes are assigned for this extraordinary advance, 
after which it gradually fell, until S 1870 (AD 1804), when it was 
so low as twenty-nine In S 1873 it had again risen to thirty-three, 
and in S 1784-5, when its transit to the ports of Sinde and Guzzerat 
was unmolested (whence it was exported to China and the Archi- 
pelago), it had reached thirty-eight and thirty-nine, where it now (S. 
1876, or AD 1820) stands 

In Kantliul (which mcludes Pertabguih Deola), or the tracts upon 
the Myhie iiver, opium is cultivated to a great extent, and adul- 
terated in an extiaoidinary maimer. This being sold in China as 
Malwa opium, has gi'eatly lessened the value of the drug in that 
market The adulteration is managed as follows • a preparation of 
refined gom' (molasses) and gum, in equal proportion, is added to 
half its quantity of opiate coagulum ; the mass is then put into 
cauldrons, and after being well amalgamated by boiling, it is taken 
out, and when sufficiently dry is well beaten, and put into cotton 
bags, which are sewn up m green hides, and exported to Muska- 
Mundi The Gosens of these parts are the chief contractors for this 
impure opium, which is reckoned peculiarly unwholesome, and is 
never consumed in Rajpootana Rumour says that it is transported 
to the Spice Islands, wheie it is used as a manure in the cultivation 
of the nutmeg The transit-duties on opium, in the native states, 
are levied on each bullock-load, so that the adulterated pays as 
much as the pure The Gosens smuggle great quantities 

Such is the history, and I believe a pretty correct one, of the 
giowth and extension of this execrable and demoralizing plant, for 
the last forty years. If the now paramount power, instead of 
making a monopoly of it, and consequently extending its cultivation, 
would endeavour to restrict it by judicious legislative enactments, 
or at least reduce its culture to what it was forty yearn ago, genera- 
tions yet unborn would have just reason to praise" us for this woik 
of mercy It is no less our interest than oui duty to do so, and to 
call forth genuine industry, foi the improvement of cotton, mdi"-\ 
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sugar-cane, and other products, which would enrich instead of demo- 
ralizing, and therefoie impoverishmg, the country. We have saved 
Rajpoutana from political ruin ; but the boon of mere existence will 
bo valueless if we fail to lestore the moial energies of her popula- 
tion ; for of this fine region and noble lace we might say, as Byron 
does of Greece — 

“ ’Tis Greece — but hving Greece no more 

for the mind is decayed, and the body often palsied and worn out, 
in the very meiidian of life As fe,r as my personal influence went, 

I practised what I preach , and, as I have alieady stated, exacted a 
promise, from the Rana on the throne to the lowest T’hakoor, that 
they would never initiate their children in this debasing piactice 
But as mere declamation can do very bttle good, I will hero insert a 
portion of the Agraiian customary code of Mewar and Malwa, which 
may be brought into operation directly or indirectly The distribu- 
tion of crops was as follows 

To each cJiurrus, churaa, or skin of land, there is attached twenty- 
five beegas of irrigated land for wheat and barley, with from thirty 
to fifty beegas more, called mar, or mal, dependent on the heavens 
for water, and generally sown with gram Of the twenty-five beegas 
of land irrigated from the well, the legislature sanctioned one heega 
of opium, and ten to fifteen biswas (twenty biswas are a beega) of 
sugar-cane But in these days of anaichy and confusion, when every 
one follows his own view of things, they cultivate hvo of opium 
and three of cane, and perhaps two of barley, instead of twenty-five, 
to feed the family ' What an unnatural state of agricultural economy 
IS this, when the cultivator sometimes actually purchases food foi 
his fainily, in older that he may bestow his time and labour on this 
enervatmg exotic ' But should the foreign maikets be closed, and 
famme, as is not unusual, ensue, what must be the consequence 
wheie the finest corn-country in India is converted to a poppy-gai den ' 
In Harouti, they manage these things better , and although its old 
pohtic ruler makes use of the districts in MaJwa, which he rents 
from the Mahrattas, for the culture of opium, being himself a tiadei 
in it, yet I do not believe he permits its demoralizing influence to 
enter within his proper domain It is pleasing to see some traces of 
the legislative wisdom of past days, and old Zahm knows that it is 
by the more generous productions of the plough that his country 
must prosper. But our monopoly acted as an encouragement of tins 
vice ; for no soonei was it promulgated that the Coinpam Saheb 
was contractor-general for opium, than prince and peasant, na}^ the 
very scavengers, dabbled in the speculation All Malwa was thrown 
into a ferment ; like the Dutch tulip-bubble, the most fraudulent 
purchases and transfers were effected by men who had not a seer of 
opium in their possession. The extent to which this must have gone 
may be imagined when, according to the return, the salgs, in the first 
year of our monopoly, exceeded one million sterling, in which T 
rather think we gniveil « loss of some £40,000 ' It is to be, hoped 
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the subject is now better understood, and that the Legislature at 
home will perceive that a perseverance in this pernicious traffic is 
consistent neither with our honour, oui interest, nor with humanity 
If the facts I have collected are confirmed on enquiry, the late 
measuiesof Government,* in whatevei motives originating, will only 
augment the mischief Even admitting their expediency in piotect- 
ing our Patna monopoly, and their justice as affecting the native 
wovemments (the contractors and cultivators of the drug), still other 
measures might have been devised, equally efficacious in themselves, 
and less pregnant with evil con.sequences 


CHAPTER V 

Dharesiear. — Ruttungm k Klteyt i — Colony of Charun’t — Little A ttoa — Inscrip- 
tion at Parayrnh—Boongur Sing — Seo Sing. — Law of adoption — Kala 
Mefh — Omledpoora and chief — Singolli — Temple of Bhavani — Tablet of 

Rana Mohul — Tiaditionary tales of the Haras — Aloo Ilara of Biimdoda — 
Danqermow — Singular effects pi odueed by the sun on the atmosphere of the 
Pat’liaT. 

Dhariaiuar, January six miles , therm 46° at 5 A M — From 
Kun^roh to Dhareswar theie is a gradual descent, perhaps equal to 
one-third of the angle of ascent of the table-land For half the 
distance the surface is a fine rich soil, but the last half is strewed 
with fragments of the rock Dhareswar is beautifully situated at 
the lowest point of descent, with a cleai stream, planted with fine 
timber to the south. The Bhomia rights are enjoyed by some Cutch- 
waha Rajpoots, who pay a share of the crops to Kuneioh Passed 
a few small hamlets in the grey of the morning, and several herd of 
elk-deer, who walked away fiom us with great delibeiation , but the 
surface was too stony to tiy our horses’ mettle 

15</i, RuUungurh Klieyri, distance nine miles — The road over a 
bare rock, skirting a stream flowing on its surface Two miles from 
Dhar&war is the boundary of Kuneroh, and the cliourdsi (eighty -four 
townships) of Kheyri j the descent still graduating to Kheyri, which 
is probably not above one hundred feet higher than the external plains 
of Mewar The road was over loose stones with much jungle, but 
heie and there some fine patches of rich black soil. We kept 
company with the Dhardswar nulla all the way, which is well- 
wooded in its course, and presented a pretty fall at one point of our 
journey Passed several hamlets, and a colony of Charuns, whom I 
found to be some of my friends of Muilah. They had not forgotten 
their privilege ; but as the ladies were only the matrons of the 
colony, there would have been no amusement in captivity , so I 
dropped five rupees into the brazen kullas, and passed on. The 

* It is to be borne in mind, that this was wntten on the spot, in Januarj’. 
AD. 1820 
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eavalcsule of the Komastlar of Khej’ri was also at hand, consisting of 
about two hundred hoi-se and foot having left his castle on the peak 
to gleet and conduct me to my tents. lie is a i-elation of old Lallaji 
Bella), and intelligent and polite Our tents were pitched near the 
town, to which the Pundit conducted us , afcei which act of civilitv, 
in the chaiacter of the locum, tcuciis of my friend Lalln]i, and his 
.soveieign Sindia (in whose camp I sojourned twelve long yeai.s), 
he took his leave, inviting me to the castle , but as it contained 
nothing antique, I would not give cause for jealous}- to his piince by 
accepting his invitation and civilly declined 

The Chouvdsi, or eightv-four [tow-nships] of Rnttungurh Klieyri, 
wa-s in S 1S2S (AD ITT^' assigned to M.idaji Smdia, to pay off a 
war-contribution . and until S 1S32, its revenues weic regularly 
accounted for It was then made over to Btiji Tap, the son-in-law 
of Sindia, and has evoi -iiice lemamcd alienated fiom ilewar The 
treason of the chief oi Boygoo one of the sixteen nobles of the Rana, 
lost this jewel in his ciowii, foi he seized upon the Chourdsi, which 
adjoined his own estate situated on the skiit of this alpine legion 
To expel him the Rana called on Sindia, w-ho not only took the 
Chout’dsi, but Beygoo itself which was heavily fined, and forty of 
its best villages, OI half his fief, weie nioifcgaged to paj- the mulct 
The landscape from tliese heights is veiy fine the Pundit, fixim his 
aeiial abode, can look down on Khej-ri, and exclaim with Selkirk ; 

‘ I am monarch of all I survey , ’ 

but I would dispute his i ight w ith all my heart, if I could do so 
with success 

Little Attoa — Distance eight miles, thei-mometer at daybieak 40°, 
with a cutting Avind, stiaight tiom the north, which we keenly felt 
a.s our paity ascended the heights of Ruttunguili The altitude of 
this second steppe in the plateau is iindei foui Tiundicd feet, although 
the winding ascent niaile it by the pei ambulator five furlongs The 
fort is erected on a piojcction ot the mountain, and the works aie in 
pretty good older They had been adding fiesh ones on the 
accessible side, which the genoial state of security has put a stop to 
In fact, it could not hold out twenty-four houis against a couple ot 
mortars, the whole inteiior being commanded fiom a height within 
easy range I asked my old guide if the castle had evei stood a 
.storm , his reply w-.ss in the negative , “ she is still a komai'i 
“ (a virgin), and all fort-s are termed kornaris, until they stand an 
' assault” We had a superb view* fiorn the summit, w-hieli is 
greatly above the level of Kuneioli, whose boundary line was 
distinct The stream from Dhareswar wms traced gliding through 
its embankments of black rock, coveied with luxuiiant young crops, 
and studded with mango and mowah tiees It is a singular fact, 
that the higher we ascended, the less mischief had been infiicted on 
the crops, although the sugar-cane looked prematurely ripe The 
wheat fields were luxuiiant, but the barley showed in their grizzly 
beaids heie and theie an evidence of having suffeied I also noted 

7 4i 
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that invaiiably all the low branches of the mowah trees were injured, 
the leaves shiivelled and dried up, while the superior ones were not 
affected. The field-peas (builoe) sown with the bailey were more oi 
less injured, but not nearly so much as at Kuneroh 

The load was execrable, if road it could be termed, which for 
many miles was formed for me by the kindness of the Pundit, who 
cut a path through the otherwise impenetrable jungle, the abode of 
elks and tigeis, sufficient to pass my baggage This route is never 
passed by tioops , but I had ciniosity to indulge, not comfort 
About four miles from the castle, we ascended another moderate 
elevation to the village of Oomur, whence we saw Paraguih on the 
left, and learning that it contained an inscription, I despatched one 
of my Pundits to copy it A mile fuither bi ought us to the 
extremity of the ridge serving as a land-mark to the CJiourdsi of 
Kheyii From it we viewed another that we shall ascend 

tile day aftci to-moirow, from which I am told the Pat’har gradually 
.shelves to the banks of the Chumbul, the tei mination of our journey 
As wo passed the village of Omedpooia (Hopetoiun), a sub-infeuda- 
tion of Beygoo, held by the uncle of its chief, we were greeted by 
the T’bakoor, accompanied by two of his kinsmen. They were all 
well-mounted, lance in hand, and attired in theii quilted tunics and 
deer-skm doublet, of itself no contemptible aimour They conveyed 
tlieir chief’s compliments, and having accompanied me to my tents, 
took leave 

Choota, or little Attoa, is also held by a sub-vassal of the same 
elan, the Meghawuts of Beygoo , his name Doongur Sing, ‘ the 
mountain lion,’ now with me, and who long enjoyed the pre-eminent 
distinction of being chief never of the Pat’hai With our 
party he has the familiar appellation of Roderic Dhii, and without 
boasting of his past exploits, he nevci dieams of their being coupled 
with dishonoui Although he scouted the countiy far and near to 
bring black-mail to his mountaiii-rctrcat, it was fiom the Maliiattas 
chiefly that his wants were supplied , and he lequired but the power, 
to have attained the same measure of celebrity as his ancestor the 
Black-cloud (Kcila Meg h) of Beygoo Still, his name was long the 
bugbear of this region, and the words Doongur Szvg dydf ‘the 
mountain lion i.s at hand ’’ were sufficient to scaie the peaceful 
occupants of the surrounding countiy fiom their property, oi to arm 
them for its defence. With the ‘ Southron’ he had just cause of 
quaiTcl, since, hut for him, he would have been loid ofNnddowae 
and its twenty-tour villages, of which his giaiidfather was despoiled 
at the same time that this alpine region was wrested by Sindia from 
Ins sovereign Tins tuppa, however, fell to Holcar; but the father 
lance in hand, gave the conqueior no rest, until he 
granted him a lease in perpetuity of four of the villages of his 
patrimony, two of which were under Holcai’s own seiil,°and two 
under that of the renter. About twenty yeai s ago, the latter having 
been le, Slimed Suo Sing took up his lance again and initiated the 
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mountain-lion, his son, in the lex talionis He flung away the 
scabbard, sent his family for security to the Baja of Shapoora, and 
gave his mind up to vengeance The father and son, and many 
other brave spirits with the same cause of revenge, earned their 
incursions into the veiy heait of Malwa, bunging back the spoils to 
his den at little Attoa But though his hand was now raised against 
every man, he forgot not his peculiar feud (her), and his patrimony of 
Nuddowae yielded little to the Mahratta But Seo Sing was 
surrounded by foes, who leagued to ciicumvent him, and one day, 
while diiving many a goodly buffalo to his shelter, he was suddenly 
beset by a body of hoise placed in ambush by the Bhow But both 
were superbly mounted, and they led them a chase thiougli Jlandel- 
guih, and weie within the very veige of secuiity, when, as Seo Sing 
put his mare to the nulla, she played him false and fell, and ere she 
iccoveied heiself the long lance of the Mahiatta was thiough the 
iider Young Doongur was more foitunate, and defying his pursuers 
to deal the iivulet, bound up the body of his father in his scaif, 
ascended the famihai path, and burnt it at midnight, amongst tlio 
family altars of Nuddoivae But far fiom destroying, this only 
incieased the appetite for vengeance, which has lasted till these 
days of peace, and, liad eveiy chieftain of Mewai acted like 
Doongur, the Mahratta would have had fewei of their fields to batten 
on to-day His fiank, but eneigetic answer, when tlie envoy men- 
tioned the deep complaints uiged against him by the present 
manager of Nuddowae, was ‘ I must have bread and this they had 
snatched from him But Holeai’s government, which looks not to 
the misery inflicted, caines loud compLunts to the resident authoii- 
ties, who can only decide on the piinciplc of possession, and the 
abstiact view of Doongui’s couisc of life Foi myself, I do not 
hesitate to avow, that my legaid foi the chiefs of Mewar is in the 
latio of their letaliation on their ‘ Southion’ foe , and entering 
deeply into all then gi eat and poweiful giounds for lesentment, f 
waimly espoused the cause of the ‘ mountain-hon and as the case 
(through Mr Gerald Wellesley^ was left by Holcai’s government to 
my arbitration, I seemed to the cliief a pait of his patiimony undei 
their joint seal, and left him to turn Ins lance into a ploughshare, 
until flesh causes for just aggression may arise Tins setclemeut 
gave me another proof of the inalienable light in land granted by 
the ryot cultivatoi, and its supeiioiity over that granted by the 
soveieign There were certain lights in the soil (bltoin) whicli 
Doongui’s ancestors had thus obtained in the township of Nud- 
dowae, to which he attached a higher value than to the jilace itself 
Doongui’s story aflbids a cuiious instance of the laws of adoption 
superseding, if not the lank, the fortune resulting from biithright 
Seo Sing and Doulut Sing, botli suli-\ assals of Beygoo, were biotheis , 
the foi-mer had Nuddowae, the latter Rawuido But Doulut Sing, 
having no issue, adopted Salim Sing, the younger biothei of Doongur, 
who lias thus become loid of Rawurdo, of nearly four thousand 
rupees’ annual lent, while Doongui’s duel place is little Attoa, and 
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the 6/tom of Nuddowad Salim Sing is now in high favour with his 
chief of Beygoo, to whom he is foujdar, oi leader of the vassals In 
personal appearance he has greatly the advantage of Doongur ; 
Salim is tall and veiy handsome, bold in speech and of gentlemanly 
deportment; Doongur is compact in form, of dark complexion, 
rugged in feature, and bluntness itself in phiase, but perfectly good- 
humoured, frank, and unieserved, and as he rode by my side, he 
amused me with many anecdotes connected with the scenery around. 

SiugoUi, Fehruwi'y 17t/i, eight and a half miles, thermometer 40° 
— This town IS chief of a tiL'ppa or subdivision, containing fifty-two 
villages, of the distiict of Antri, a term applied to a defile, or tract 
sui rounded by mountains The Antri oi Me war is fertilized by the 
Bhamuni, which finds its way through a singular diversity of country, 
attei two considerable falls, to the Chumbul, and is about thirty 
miles in length, reckoning from Beechore to the summit of the steppe 
of the plateau, by about ten miles in bieadth, producing the most 
luxuiiant crops of wheat, barley, gram, sugar-cane, and poppy , and 
having, spread ovei its surface, one hundred villages and hamlets , 
but a section of the countiy will make it better understood 



From Beechore, the pass opening from the plains of Me'war, to 
the highest peak of this alpine Pat’har the Kaki Meg’h, or ‘ black- 
cloud,' of Beygoo, bore sway From him sprung another of the 
numerous clans of Mdwar, who assumed the patronymic Mdghawut. 
These clans and tribes multiply, for Kala Meg’h and his ancestors 
were recognized as a branch of the Sangawut, one of the early sub- 
divisions of the Chondawut, the chief clan of Mewar. The descend- 
ant of the ‘ black-cloud,’ whose castle of Beygoo is near the entrance 
to Antii, could not now muster above a hundred and fifty men at 
aims till oughout the Fat bar , to which he might add as many more of 
foi eign Rajpoots, as the Kara and Gor, holding lauds for service. The 
head of the Meghawuts has not above twenty villages in his fief of 
Beygoo, though these might yield twenty-five thousand rupees 
annually, if dultivated ; the rest is still in the hands of the Mahrattas, 
as a mortgage conti acted ncaily forty j^ears ago, and which has been 
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liquidated ten times over . they include, in this, even a third of the 
produce of his own place of residence, and the town itself, is never 
free from these intruders, who aie continually causing disturbances. 
Unhappily for Mdwar, the grand principle of the campaign and its 
political results " that of excluding the Mahrattas from the west 
hank of the Chumbul,” was forgotten in our successes, or all the 
alienated lands of Me war as far as the Malwa fiontier would have 
reverted to the Eana The hamlets on the Pat’har consist of huts 
with low mud walls, and tiled loofs even Om^dpoora, though 
inhabited by the uncle of the chief, is no bettei than the rest, and 
his house is one which the poorest peasant m England would not 
occupy Yet steeped in poverty, its chieftain, accompanied by his 
son, nephew, and fifteen moie of his km and clan, came “ for the 
‘ purpose of doing himself, his lord pai amount of Beygoo, and tlie 
“ Biitish Agent, honour ” The mountain-chiei oi Omddpoora affords 
a fine example, that noble bcaiing may be independent of the trap- 
pings of rank, high descent and piopei self-respect appeared in 
every featuie and action Uiessed in a homely suit of amowah, oi 
lusset green, with a tuiban of the same (the favouiite hunting 
1 ostuine of the Eajpoot;, ovei all the corselet of the skin of the elk, 
slain by him.self , with his bright lance in hand, and mounted on a 
good stiong hoise, whose aetoutiements like his inastei’s weie 
plain but neat, behold the vassal of Omedpooia equipped for the 
■.base 01 foiay The rest ot his paity followed him on foot, gay and 
unconcerned as the wild-decr ot the Pat’hai , ignoiant of luxury, 
except a little uml-poni when they go to Beygoo and whose entire 
wants, including food, larment, gunpowdei, and tobacco, can be 
amply supplied by about £8 a yeai each > The party accompanied 
me to my tents, and having jnesented biilliant scailet tuibans and 
scarfs, with some Englisli guiqiowdci, to the chief, his son, and 
nephew, we paited mutually pleased at the leiicoutie 

The descent to Siiigolli lo veiy gentle, noi aie we above eighty 
leet below the level of Oomur, the highest point of the Pat’hai, 
which I lejoice to have visited, but lament the want of my baro- 
meteis Singolli, in such a tract as this, may be entitled a town, 
having fifteen hundred inhabited dwellings encompassed by a strong 
wall The Pundit is indebted to his own good management, and 
the insecurity around him, for this numeious population In the 
centre of the town, the dingy ■walls of a castle built by Aloe Hara 
strike the eye, from the contiast with the new woiks added by the 
Pundit ; it has a deep ditch, with a fo.usse-bmye, and parapet The 
circumvallation measures a mile and three-quarters About a mile 
to the north-west are the remains of a temple to Vijyaseni Bhavani, 
the Pallas of the Rajpoots. I found a tablet lecordmg the piety of 
the lord paramount of the Pat’har, m a pei’petual gift of hghts for 
the altar It runs thus : “ Samvat 1477 (A D 1421), the 2d of 
Asoj, being Friday (Brigvjdr*), Mahaiaja Sri Mokul-ji, in order to 

* A name of SiUcrd-dclim yd the Regent of the planet Venus 'fhe ‘ star of eve’ 
is always caUed ISdLid, but preaeiits a most unpoetic idea to the mind, when 
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furnish hghts (jote tvdstd) for V'ljydseni Bhd/vdni-ji, has granted one 
“ beega and a half of land. Whosoever shall set aside this offering, 
“ the goddess will overtiike him ” This is a memorial of the cele- 
biated Ttq""- Mokul of Me war, whose tragical death by assassination, 
has been recoided in the annals of that state.* Mokul was one of 
the most celebiated of this race , and he defeated, in a pitched battle 
at Raepoor, a giandson of the empeior of Dehli He was the father 
of Ldl-Bde, called ‘ the Ruby of Mewar,’ regarding whom we have 
1 elated a little scandal from the chronicle of the Bhattis (see p 231) : 
but the bald of the Kheechies, who says that prince Dheeraj espoused 
her m spite of the insult of the desert chief, had no cause to doubt 
the lustre of this gem. 

The Pat’har resounds with the traditionary tales of the Haras, 
who, at a very early period, estabhshed themselves in this alpine 
region, on which they erected twelve castles for its protection, all of 
them still to be traced existing or in rums ; and although they assumed 
the title ot “ lords of the Pat’har,” they acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Ranas of Mewar, whom they obeyed as hege-lords at tins very 
time Of these twelve castles, Ruttungurh is the only one not 
entirely dismantled , though even the ruins of another, Dilwargurh, 
have been the cause of a bloody feud between the Meghawut of 
Beygoo and the Suktawut of Gwalior, also in the Pat’har, That of 
Paraniiggui, or ParoUi, lays a short distance from thence, but the 
most famous of all is Bum&oda, placed upon the western crest of the 


we leam that this star, the most beautiful of the heavenly host, is named after 
an immoral one-eyed male divinity, who lost his other orb m an undigmfied 
personal collision, from an assault upon Tdrd (the star) the wife of a brother- 
god Silkrd-dchdryd, notwithstanding, holds the office of grdrd, or spiritual 
.idvisei, to the whole celestial body — we may add ex who disce omnes and 
assuredly the Hindu who takes the mythological biography of his gods au pied 
de la lelti e, cannot much strengthen ms morahty thereby. The classical Hindu 
of these days values it as he ought, looking upon it as a pretty astronomical 
fable, akin to the voyage of the Argonauts ; but the bulk enter the temple of 
the “ thirty-three millions of gods” with the same firmness of belief as did the 
old Roman his Pantheon. The first step, and a grand one, has been made to 
destroy this fabric of Polytheism, and to turn the mind of the Hindu to the 
perception of his own purer creed, adoration of ‘ the one, omniscient, omni- 
potent, and eternal God ’ Eammohun Roy has made this step, who “ has 
“ become a law unto hunself," and a precursor, it is to be hoped, of benefit to 
his race. In the practical effects of Christianity, he is a Christian, thoimh still a 
devout Brahmin, adoring the Creator alone, and exercising an extendea chanty, 
with a spint of meekness, toleration, and benevolence, added to manly resist- 
ance of all that savours of oppression, which stamps him as a man chosen for 
great purposes. To these moral, he adds mental quahfications of the highest 
order clear and rapid perception, vigorous comprehension, immense ludustiy 
of research, and perfect self-possession ; having, moreover, a classical know- 
ledge, not of our language only, but of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Persian, .^abic, 
and the ‘ mother-tongue/ or fajigae-inci’e of all, the Sanscrit. 

♦ By means of this simple tablet, we detect an anachronism in the chronicle. 
It is stated in page 240 of the first volume, that Koombho succeeded his father 
Rana Mokul in S 1454, or two years anterior to the date of the grant of lights 
foi the goddess. Such checks upon Raipoot chionology arc always falling in 
the way of those who will read as they run. 
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plateau, and overlooking tlie whole plain of Mewar Although some 
centuries have elapsed since the Haras weie expelled from this table- 
land, the name of Aloo of BumS.oda still lives, and is familiar even 
to the savage Bhil, who, like the beasts, subsists upon the wild-fmits 
of the jungles It is my intention to return by another loute across 
the Pat’hai, and to visit the site of Aloo’s dwelling , meanwhile I 
will give one of the many tales related of him by ray guide, as I 
traversed the scenes of his glory 

Aloo Hara, one day, retuining homewaid from the chase, was 
accosted by a Charun, who, having bestowed his blessing upon him, 
would accept of nothing in exchange but the turban from his head 
Stiange as was the desire, he pi efeiicd compliance to incurring the 
viserwa,QV ‘ vitupeiation of the baid who, placing Aloo’s turban 
on his own head, bade him ‘live a thousand years,’ and depaited 
The Charun immediately bent his steps to Mundore, the capital of 
Mai 00, and as he was ushered into the piesence of its prince and 
pronounced the byi'd of the Ralitores, he took off liis tiiiban with 
the left hand, and perfoimed his salutation with the light The 
unusual act made the piirice demand the cause, when in reply he 
was told “ that the turban of Aloo Haia should bend to none on 
" earth ” Such reverence to an obscuie chief of the mountains of 
Mewar enraged the King of the Deseit, who unceremoniously kicked 
the turban out of doois Aloo, who had forgotten the strange request 
was tianquiUy occupied in his pastime, when his quondam fiiend 
again accosted him, his head baie, the insulted tuiban undei his aim, 
and loudly demanding vengeance on the Rahtore, whose conduct he 
1 elated Aloo was vexed, and upbi aided the Chaiun for having 
wantonly provoked this indigmtytowaids him “ Did I not tell you 
“ to ask land, or cattle, or money, yet nothing would please you but 
“ this rag, and my head must answer for the insult to a vile piece 
“ of cloth . for nothing appertaining to Aloo Haia shall be insulted 
“ with impunity even by the T’liakoor of Mai war” Aloo forthwith 
convened his clan, and soon five bundled “sons of one fathei” weie 
assembled within the walls of Bumaoda, ready to follow whcrcsoevei 
he led He explained to them the desperate natuie of the enteipnze, 
fiom which none could expect to leturn , and he piepaied the fatal 
johur for all those who determined to die with him This first step 
to vengeance being ovei, the day of depai tuie was fixed ; but previous 
to this he was anxious to ensure the safety of his nephew, who, on 
failure of direct issue, was the adopted heir of Bumaoda He accord- 
ingly locked him up in the inner keep of the castle, within seven 
gates, each of which had a lock, and fuiiiislimg him with provisions 
depai ted 

The Piince of Mundore was aware he had entailed a feud , but so 
little did he regard what this moimtain-chief might do, that he pro- 
claimed “ all the lands over which the Hara should mjirch to be in 
“ ddn (gift) to theBiahmins” But Aloo, who despised not the aid 
ofstiat.igem, disguised his little tioop as hoise-nierchants, and placing 
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their ams and caparisons m coveied carnages, and tlieir steeds 
in long strings, the hostile caravan reached the capital unsuspected 
The party took rest for the night; hut with the dawn they 
saddled, and the miJcctrms of the Hara awoke the Kahtore prince 
from his slumber , starting up, he demanded who was the auda- 
cious mortal that daied to strike his drum at the gates of Mundore > 
The answer was, — “ Aloo Haia of Biimaoda 

The mothei (probably a Chaoni) of the King of Maroo now asked 
her son, " how he meant to fulfil his vaunt of giving to the Brah- 
“ mms all the lands that the Haia passed over but he had the 
resolution to abide by his pledge, and the magnanimity not to take 
advantage of his antagonist’s position , and to his formal challenge, 
conveyed by beat of nalucrra, he pioposcd that single combats 
should take place, man for man Aloo accepted it, and thanked him 
for his couitesy, icniarkuig to his kinsmen, “ At least we shall have 
" five hundred lives to appease our levenge 

The lists were prepared, five hundred of the “ chosen sons of 
“ S^&ji” weio maishalled befoie their piiiice to try the manhood of 
the Haras , and now, on either side, a champion had stepped foitli 
to commence this mortal stufe, when a stiipling iiished in, his lioise 
panting for breath, and demanded to engage a gigantic Rahtoie 
The champions depressed their lances, and the pause of astonishment 
was first broken by the exclamation of the Hara chieftain, as ho 
thus addressed the youth “ Oh ' headstrong and disobedient, ait 
“ thou come hither to extinguish the race of Aloo Hara " Let it 
“ peiish, uncle (jedkd), if, when you arc in peril, I am not with you 
leplied the adopted heir ofBumaoda The veteian Rahtoie smiled 
at the impetuous valour of the youthful Haia, who advanced with 
his swoid ready for the encounter His example was followed by 
his gallant antagonist, and courtesy was exhausted on either side to 
yield the first blow , till, at length, Aloo’s nephew accepted it , and 
it required no second, for he clove the Ralitore in twain Anothei 
took his place — he shared the same fate , a third, a fourth, and in 
like manner twenty-five, fell under the young hero’s sword But he 
bore “ a charmed life ,” the queen of armies {V^Jydsen^), whose 
statue guards the entrance of Bnm§,oda, had herself enfranchised the 
youth from the seven-fold gates m which his uncle had incarceiated 
him, and having made linn mvulneiable except in one spot (the 
nock), sent him forth to aid his uncle, and gain fresh glory foi the 
race of which she was the guardian But the vulnerable point was 
at length touched, and Aloo saw the child of his love and his adop- 
tion stretched upon the earth The queen-mothei of the Rahtores, 
who witnessed the conflict, dreaded a repetition of such valour, fiom 
men m whom desire of life was extinct , and she commanded that 
the contest should cease, and leparation be made to the loid of the 
Pat’har, by giving him in marriage a daughter of Mundore Aloo’s 
honour was redeemed , he accepted the offer, and with his bride 
lepaiicd to the desolate Bumaoda The fruit of this mariiage was a 
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daughter , but destmy had decreed that the race oi Aloo Hara 
should perisL WTien she had attained the age of marriage, she was 
betrothed Bumaoda was once more the scene of joy, and Aloo went 
to the temple and invited the goddess to the wedding All was 
merriment , and amongst the ci owd of mendicants who besieged the 
door of hospitality was a deciepit old woman, who came to the thresh- 
hold of the palace, and desired the guaid to " tell Aloo fiaia she had 
‘ come to the feast and demanded to see him,” but the guaid, 
mocking her, desired hei to be gone, and “ not to stand between the 
‘ wind and him ' she repeated hei request, saying that “ she had 
come by special invitation ’ But all was m vain , she was di’iven 
forth with scorn Utteiiii'r a deep curse, she depaiied and the race 
of Aloo Kara was extinct It was Vij^asem' herself who was thus 
rejmlsed liom tlie house nf which she was juotectiess ' 

A good moral is heie inculcated upon the Rajpoot who, in the 
fatal example of Aloo Haia, sees the dangei of violating t)ie laws of 
wide-extended hospitality Ije'.ldc', tlieie was no houi too sacied, 
no person too meam loi such claims ujiim the i ulei Foi tlie present, 
we shall take leave of Aloo Hard and the “ Mothei of Victory” of 
the Patluii, wliose sLune I hope to visit on my letum from 
Haravati when we shall learn what jjait of hei panoj'ly she jiai-ted 
with to piotect the gallant hen of Buiuaoda 

Jan'LtAXTj) lath, Dongemio')'., anzhi miles, theimometei — A 

choice of three routes jneseuted itself to its this moimiig To the 
left lay the cclebiated Myiial once the cajutal of Ooppiiiial , on the 
light, but out of the diiect line Mas the castle of Bhynsioi^ scaicely 
Ic-ss celebrated . and stiaight loefoie us the pole-stai and Kot^, the 
point to ■which I wa' journeymg I cut the knot of peiplexity bv 
deviating fiom the diiect hue to descend the table-land to Bhyusroi , 
and without ciossmg the Chumbul m ail v le traced my steps, along 
the left bank, to Kotah leaving Mynal loi my leturn to Oodipooi 
Oui route laj'^ through the c'o/i t, oi -valley -whose north ern bouiidaiy 
we had leached, and between it and the Bhamum The tract -vt'a"- 
barren but coveied with jungle, with a fe-vv patches oi soil lodged 
amidst the hollows oi otliciwuse baie lock, ovei whose black sui-face 
several nils had cut a low' bed all falling into the Bhamuiil One 
of these had a name -w'hich we need not translate, Jia’ii’t,bor-<M-KlLdl 
and which sei ves as a houndarv between the lands of the Jleghawuts 
of A Tit, 1 1 and -the Suktawuts of Bhjmsior 

Dangei-mow-Borao, is a small puMa, of twelve villages, yielding 
fifteen "^ousand lupees of annual leut, but it is now partitioned, — 
SIX villages to each of the towns above-mentioned They aieSuktawut 
allotments, andtheeldci, Sukt Smg, has just ictuined fiom couit 
where he had been to have the swoid of investiture {tulioar baii^n) 
girt on him as -the lord of Borao Bishen Sing of Dangermow is at 
Kotah, where he enjoys the confi.dence of Zahm Smg ^,and is eoni- 
mandant of cavalry He has erected a castle on the very summit of 
•the thu'd deppe of the Pat ’bar -w'hose daz/jhng white walls contrast 
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powerfully with the black and bleak rock on which it stands, and 
reader it a conspicuous object The Suktawuts ot the Pat’hai’ are of 
the Bans! family, itself of the second giade of nobles of Mewar , and 
the rank of both the chiefs of Dangermow and Borao was the thiid, 
or that termed gole ; but now, having each a putta (at least 
nominally) of above five thousand rupees ycaily lent, they are lifted 
into the bateesa, oi amongst the ' thirty-two’ of the second class. 

The Bhamuni, whose course will cany us to its close at Bhynsroi, 
floAvs under the walls of both Dangennow and Boiao, and is the 
cause not only of great fertility but of divcisity, in this singular 
alpine legion The weather has again undergone a very sensible 
change, and is exti’emely trying to those, who, like myself, are 
affected by a pulmonaiy complaint, and who aic obliged to brave 
the mists of the mountain-top long before the sun is risen On the 
second, at daybreak, the thermometer stood at C0° and only thiee 
days after, at 27° , again, it rose to 40° and for several days stood at 
this point, and 75° at mid-day. The day before we ascended the 
rat’har it rose to 54°, and 94° at noon , and on reaching the summit, 
60° and 90° ; again it falls to 40°, and we now shiver with cold 
The density of the atmosphere has been paiticulaily annoying both 
yesteiday and to-day Clouds of mist rolled along the surface of the 
mountain, which, when the sun cleared the horizon, and shot about 
‘ speai-high’ in the heavens, pioduced the most fantastic effects 
The oibwas cleai and the sky brilliant, but the masses of mist, 
though merely a thin vapour and close to the spectator, exhibited 
singular and almost kaleidoscopic changes There was scaicely a 
figure that tho sun did not assume , the upper half appealing 
oibiculai, the lower elliptical in a second, this was reversed Some- 
times it was wholly elhptical, with a perfect change of the axis, the 
transverse and conjugate changing places — a loaf, a bowl, and at one 
instant a scollop-shell, then ‘ round as my shield,’ and again a 
segment of a circle, and thus alternating until its ascension dissipated 
the medium of this beautiful illusion, the more perfect from the sky 
being cloudless The mists disappeared from the mountain Jono- 
hefoie tills phantasmagoria finished “ 
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BhynsrorQurh — Ccurn oj a Rajpoot — Ragmiaffh Si)ig of Bhyiisror — Castle of 
Bhytw'or. — Passage forced by the Ckumbvl through the Plaiea/a, — Origin and 
vtijmdogy ofBhynsror — Charuns, the earners of Rajwarra — The young chiej 
of Mehwo becomes the champion of Mewar.- — Avenges the Rana’s feud with 
Jessnlmer, and obtains Bhynsror. — Tragical death of his Thakoor&ni, niece of 
the Rana, — He u banished — The Pramar chvfs of Bhynsror — Cause of 
their expudsian. — Ball Sing Chondavmt obtains Bhynsroi — Assasnnales his 
f) lend the Rana's uncle — Maun Sing, his son, succeeds — Is taken pi uonei . 
— Singular escape. — Reflections on the policy of the British government 
towaids these 2Jcople — Antiquities and inscriptions at Bkynsior, — Dcdii . — 
View from the pass at Nasaiiah — Rajpoot can ns — Tomb of a laid. — Senti- 
ments oj the people on the effects ofom inteiference — Then gi alitude — Can ii 
oJ a Bhattb chiej — Kviiipooi — Deftopidated state of the couniiy — Inscrip- 
tions at SoiUia — Bhil temple — Ruins — The HoU j estival — Kotali, its 
appearance, 

Fehruavy lOWi, Bhyn&vovgv,vk, tea mvlcs, foui furlongs, Ihw- 
momotor SI® — Atmosphere dense and oppressive, and roads excel able, 
through a deep forest, but for the hatchets of rny ftrciids, my 
baggage never could have been got on We ijassed several liamlcts, 
consisting of a dozen or more huts, the fir&t of -which I find belongs 
to my young friend Moiji of Gooiah, himself a vassal of the Piitniar 
of Bijolh (one of the sixteen Onnas ot Mewar), iiud holding a lew 
heegas of bJiom, as Ins vat or share of tho hdpoki (patinnoiiy) ol 
Borao We have else whore given a copy of the tenure on -which 
Moiji holds a village in the fief of Bijolh * At seven miles from 
Dant’-ei mow, we came to a small shnno of an Islamite saint, w'ho 
buried himself alive It is an elevated point, fiom wdicncc is a wild 

but lovely prospect There is a coond, or ‘ lountain,’ planted with 
ticcs, close to the shrine, w'hieh attiacts a weekly nieZa or ‘ fan 
attended by all classes, who cannot help attributing some viitue to 
a spot where a saint, though a Mooslem, thus expiated his sins In 
descending, we hcaid tho loaimg of mighty w^atcis, and soon came 
upon tho Bhamuni, foi ming a fane cascade of about fifty feet m 
height , its furious course dming the monsoon is appaient fioin tho 
weeds it has left on the trees, at least twenty feet above its picsent 
level The fall of tho countiy is rapid, even from this low'ei spot, 
to the bed of the Chumbul Oopeimai must have a considciablo 
elevation above tho table-land of Janapa, whore the Chumbul and 
othei streams have their fountains , but of all this wo shall by 
and bye foi-m a more coircct opinion We passed the caun oi a, 
Rajpoot who fell defending his post against the Meenas of tho 
Kairar, a tract on the banks of tho Bunas, filled with this banditti, 


* See Vol. I, p. 692 
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in one of their last iiiuptions which disturbed the peace of this 
region. Each traveller adds a stone, and I gave my mite to swell 
the heap. 

The putta of Bhynsror is held by Ragonat’h Sing, one of the 
sixteen gieat loids of Mewar, having the veiy ancient title of Rawut, 
peculiar to Rajpootana, and the diminutive of Rao Bhynsror is 
one of the best fiefs of Mdwar, and the lands attached to it aie said 
to be capable of yielding one lac of annual revenue, equal to £50,000 
m the dealest countries of Europe , and when I add that a cavalier can 
support himself, his steed, &c , on £50, its relative value wiU at once 
bo nudci stood He has also a toll upon the femes of the Cliumbul, 
though not content theicwith, he levied until lately a pei-centage 
on all meichandize, besides impositions on tiavcllers of whatever 
dcsciiption, under the name of Jiote imorimut, or ‘repaiis of the 
castle ’ weie we, howevei, to judge by its dilapidated condition, we 
should say his exactions were veiy light, or the funds were mis- 
applied This is the sole passage of the Chumbul foi a great extent, 
and all the commeicc of higher Malwa, Haiouti, and Mewar, passes 
tliiough this domain. The class of biinjarris (tiadeis) termed 
Vishnue, long established at tlie city of Pooi’h in Mewai, frequent 
no other louto in their jouiney horn the salt-lakes of the deseit to 
JIalwa or Boondelkhund Their taiuhi oi caiavan consists of six 
thousand bullocks, and they never make less than two, and often 
three, tups in the yeai The duty of the raj is five rupees for each 
hundred head thus laden , but the feudatory, not content with his 
imposition of “ castle repairs” and “ bhom” as loid of the manor, has 
added a hundied and fifty pei cent to the regular transit duty of 
the state, which is divided into two items , vis , three rupees and a 
half for the ferry, and as much for boM, or safe escort through his 
toiiitoiy But as Haiouti always affoided protection (which°could 
be said of no other region of mdependent India), the ghat of the 
Chumbul was much frequented, m spite of these heavy drawbacks 
to industry My friend the Rawut has, however, found it expedient 
to remove all these war-taxes, letaimng only that portion winch has 
been attached to the fiontier post, for piotcction, and a iiortion of 
the ferry-rate granted to tins fief nearly two centuries ago Instead 
of about fifteen per cent , as heretofore levied, including that of the 
crown, it amounts to less than one-half, and the revenue has been 
quadrupled ' 

The castle of Bliynsioi is mo.st romantically situated npon the 
oxticme point of a ridge, on an almost isolated rib of the Pat’har, 
fiom which we have descended To the east, its abrupt cliff overhangs 
the placid expanse of the Chumbul, its height above which is about 
two hundied feet the level of the nver in the monsoon is marked 
at full tliirty feet above its present elevation The Bhamuni bounds 
Bhynsror on the west, and by the rapidity of its fall has completely 
scarped the rock, even to the angle of confluence within which is 
placed the castle, to Avhosc sccuiity a smaller mtcimcdiatc sticain not 
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a little contributes. On the north alone is it accessible, and there the 
hill is scarped, but this scarp, which is about three hundred yards 
distant, foims a good cover, and a few shells thence played upon the 
ctistle would soon compel it to sui render The rock is a soft, loose, 
blue schistose slate, which would not retaid the miner. The appioach 
fiom the river, here about five hundied yards wide, would be des- 
truction It IS never fordable, and its translucent sea-green wateis 
are now full forty feet in depth When in the peiiodical rams it 
accumulates at its source, and is fed during its passage by many 
minor streams from the Vindhya and this oberla/nd, its velocity is 
overwhelming , it rises above the opposing bank and laying the whole 
tiact to the base of the table-land of Harouti under water, sweeps 
away in its irresistible course even the rocks Speculation might here 
be exhausted in vain attempts to explain how nature could overcome 
this formidable obstacle to her opeiations, and how the stream could 
cftect its passage through this adamantine baiiier. The channel 
cut in the rock is as clean as if perfoimed by the chisel, and stand- 
ing on the summit of the clifi^, which is from three hundied to seven 
hundred feet in height, one discerns in imagination the marks of 
union to use the words of oui last great hard, on the Rhone, 

“ Heights which appear as loveis who have parted 

‘ In hate, whose mining depths so intervene, 

“ That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted ” 

1 shall by and bye, I trust, obtain a more coirect knowledge of the 
comparative elevation of this plateau, and the crest of the vindhya 
whence issues the Chumbul , but although this stream is, of couise, 
much below the level of its souice, yet there is little doubt that the 
summit of this chasm (Oopei'mdV) is, as its name indicates, the 
‘ highest land’ of Malwa I say this after making myself acquainted 
with the general depression of Malwa to this point, in which we are 
aided by the couise of the stream Under Bhynsror, the curient is 
never very gentle , but both above and below there are rapids, if 
not falls, of thirty to fifty feet m descent That above the stream is 
termed the Glwoli, because full of whirlpools and eddies, which have 
given a sacred character to it, like the Neibudda, at ‘ the whirlpools 
of the great god,’ GlwoU Maliesivar. A multitude of the round stones 
taken out of these vortices, when they have been ixiunded by attri- 
tion into a perfectly orbicular foim, only require consecration and a 
little red paint to be converted into the representatives of Bliiroo, 
the god of war, very properly styled the elder bom of Siva, the 
destroyer. This is about two miles up the stream ; there is another 
at Kotrah, about thiee miles down, with several successive rapids 
There is a faU in the vicinity of Rampoora, and another about five 
coss north of it, at Choraitagurh, where the river first penetrates the 
plateau. There, I understand, it is not above seventy yards in 
breadth, confined between clifis perfectly perpendicular There is 
also said to be another fall or rapid intermediate between Rampoora 
and its source in the peak of Jilnapa in the ncighhoiuliood of Oneil. 
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If these are all the f.ills, though only amounting to lapids, we may 
form a tolerable idea of the difference of level between the base of 
the Oopennal and the highland of the Vindhya, whence the Chum- 
bul issues ; and still we shall see that there are points where the 
]iorpendicular clifi's must be some hundred feet above the peak of 
Jiinapa , if so, this chasm was never formed by water. 

Mewar still extends east of the river, and the greater part of the 
e.state of Bhynsror is on the opposite side A small stream, called 
the Kurb-ca-KhS,l, divides the lands of the Haras from those of tlie 
Seesodias, and there is a beejuk-marlm, oi land-mark inscription, at 
the Sh&a tallao, put up centuries ago To this line, and between 
it and the Chumbul, is the pivtta of Koondal , and farther south, 
towards Eampooia, is that of Puchail, both containing twenty-four 
villages attached to Bhynsror. All that tract farther inland in tipper 
Malwa, termed Malki-des, in which are the towns of Chychut and 
Sukeit, was in old times included geographically in Mewar , it is 
yet possessed by the Suktawuts, though subject to Kotah 

Tiadition has preserved the etymology of Bhynsror, and dates its 
election fiom the second century of the eia of Vicrama, though 
others make it antecedent oven to him Be that as it may, it adds 
afact of some impoitance, viz, that the Charuns, or baids, were 
then, as now, the privileged caiTiers of Rajwaria, and that this was 
one of their great lines of communication. Bhynsror, theiefoie, 
instead of being the woik of some mighty conqueror, owes its exist- 
ence to the ]omt effoits of Bhynsa Sah, the merchant, and Rora, a 
Charun and Bunjarri, to iirotect their taiidas (caravans) from the 
lawless mountaineers, when compelled to make a long halt during 
the periodical rains How many hncs of heroes possessed it before 
the Haias established themselves among its ruins is unknown, 
though the “universal Pramar” is mentioned Its subsequent 
change of masteis, and their names and history, aie matters of less 
doubt ; since the altars of the Dodeah, the Pnimar, the Rahtoic, the 
Suktawut, the Chondawut, 

‘ — who sought and found, by dangerous loads, 

“ A path to perpetuity of fame ,” 

arc still visible Of the Dodeah name wo have already preserved 
one wreck, though whether the ‘ rocket of the moon’ was of the 
family who dwelt upon the whirlpools of the Chumbul, we must 
leave to conjecture. Not so of his successor, the Rahtore, who 
was a scion of the house of Mehwo, on the Salt River of the 
desert, from which, though he was but a vassal of Mundore, the 
Rana scorned not to take a wife boasting the pure blood of the 
kings of Canouj A younger brother accompanied her to the couit 
of Cheetore. Soon after, the Eawul of Jessulmer dared to put an 
affront upon the Rana, the acknowledged head of the Rajpoot 
race ! The chivalry of Mewar was assembled, and the bccra of 
vengeance lield up, which the stiiplmg hen of Mehwo, darting 
forward, obtained. Although but fifteen years of age, cnticatic^. 
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wei’e lo&t upon him to induce him to renounce the cnterprizo, which 
in all piobabihty some boider-feud of his paternal house and the 
Bhattis, as well as sivamdhei“ma, oi fealty, to his sovereign and 
kinsman, may have prompted His only request was that he might 
be aided by two of his intimate friends, and five hundred hoise of 
his own selection How he passed the desert, or how he gamed 
admittance to the chief of the Bhatti tribe, is not stated , suffice it 
to say, that he brought the Bawul’s head and placed it at the feet 
of the sovereign of Cheetore, for which service he had a grant of 
Saloombra , and subsequently (fiefs in those daj's not being cmiomble) 
he was removed to Bhynsror The young Balitore continued to 
rise in favour, he was already by courtesy and marriage the 
hhanaij, or nephew, of his sovereign, who for this action bestowed 
upon him a young princess of his own blood , an honour which 
ill the end proved fatal One day, the T’hakoor (chief) was enjoy- 
ing himself in his baionial hall of Bhynsror, in the midst of 
his little court, with a 'imutch, when a fatal curiosity, perhaps 
instigated by jealousy, induced his Rani to peep out from the 
lattice above” Offended at this violation of decoium, he said 
aloud to an attendant, “ Tell the Fhakoordni, if she is eager to 
‘ come abroad, she may do so, and I will retire ” The lady disputed 
the justice of the reprimand, asserting that her loid had been 
mistaken, and tued to shift the reproach to one of her damsels ; 
but failing to convince him, she precipitated herself from the battle- 
ments into the whii pools beneath: the spot where she fell into the 
Chumbul stiU retains the name of Eanigiitta. When it was lepoited 
to the Rana that a false accusation had caused the suicide of his 
niece, the sentence of banishment from Me war was pronounced 
against the Rahtore, which was afterwaads commuted, out of a 
regard for his former sei vice, to the sequestiation of Bhynsior ; and 
he had the small fief of Neemrie and its twenty dependent hamlets, 
situated upon the Pat’har, and not far from Bhynsror, bestowed 
upon him 

Beejy Sing, the descendant of the hero of this tale, has just been 
to see me ; a shrewd and stalwart knight, not a whit degenerated 
by being transplanted from the Looni to the Chumbul , for, though 
surrounded by Mahratta depredators, by means of the fastnesses in 
which he dwells, and with the aid of his good lance, with which he 
repays them in kind, he has preserved his little estate in times so 
fatal to independence Had I not entered deeply into the history ot 
the past, I might have been led away by the disadvantageous repoi ts 
given of these brave men, who were classed with the common Irce- 
booters of the hills, and pointed out as meriting similar chastise- 
ment ; since these associations, both for their own security and 
retaliation on the vagabond Mahi-attas, who usurped or destroyed 
their birthright, gave a colour to the complaints against them. 

The Pramir (vulg. Puar) succeeded the Rahtore in the fief of 
Bhynsror, How long the former held it is uncertain , but the mode 
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in -which the last vassal chieftain lost it and his life together, Jiflouls 
another trait of national manners Heie again the fair, whose 
influence over the lords of Rajpootana we have elsewhere mentioned, 
was the cause of the catastrophe The Piamar had espoused the 
daughter of his neighbour chieftain of Beygoo, and they lived 
happily until a game at padieest, somewhat resembling chess, caused 
a dispute, invhich he spoke slightingly of her family, an affront 
never to be paidoned by a Rajpootni , and the next day she wrote 
to her father The messenger had not left his presence with the 
reply, before the luikctrrct beat the assembly for the hJier The 
descendants of the ‘ black cloud’ {Kola Meg’h) obej^ed the summons, 
and the hamlets on the Bhamiim, oi the Pat’har, poured forth then 
warriois at the sound of the tocsin of Beygoo When the cause of 
quariel was explained, it came home to every bosom, and they 
lorthwith marched to avenge it Their road lay through the forest 
of Antri , but when ariived within a few coss of Bhynsror, they 
divided their band, and while the chief took the more circuitous 
loute of the pass, the heir of Beygoo followed the course of the 
Bliamuni, took the Piamar by surprtse, and had slain him in single 
combat ere his father joined him The insult to the Meghawnts 
being avenged, the Praradrs were about to letaliate; but seeing the 
honour of her house thus dearly maintained, affection succeeded to 
resentment, and the Rajpootni determined to expiate her folly with 
her life. The funeial pile was erected close to the junction of the 
Bhamuni and Chumbul, and she ascended with the body of her lord, 
her own father setting fire to it. I encamped close to the altais 
lecording the event 

This feud changed the law of succeesion in the Beygoo estate 
The gallantry of the young Meghawut consoled the old chief for the 
tragical event which lost him a daughter , and in a full council of 
‘ the sons of Kala Meg’h,’ the rights of primogeniture were set aside 
in favour of the valorous youth, and -the lord paramount (the Rana) 
confirmed the decision The subordinate fief of Jthanoh, whicli 
foimerly comprehended the present district of Jawud, was settled 
on the elder son, whose descendant, Tej Sing, still holds a share of 
it, besides the title of Rawut Both estates have alike suffered from 
the Mahrattas, equally with others in Mdwar 

The successor of the Pramar was a Chondawut, of the branch 
Kisheiiawut, and a younger son of Saloombra ; and it would be well 
for Lall Sing had he sought no higher distinction than that to which 
his birth entitled him. But Lalji Rawut was a beacon in the 
annals of crime, and is still held out as an example to those who 
would barter a good name here, and the hope of the life to come, for 
ttie evanescent gifts of fortune He purchased the honoum of 
Bhynsror by shedding the blood of his bosom-friend, the uncle of 
his sovereign. 

S^hraja ^athji was one of the sons of Rana Singram Sing, and 
brother to the reigning prince Jiiggut Sing, on whose death, doubts 
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of the legitimacy of his siiceeisor Raj Sing being laiseJ, Nsith|i 
aspired to the dignity , but his projects failed by the death of Raj 
Sing He left a posthumous child, whose history, and the civil ware 
engendered by his uncle Ursi, who took possession of the goM, have 
been fully detailed. Ursi, who was assuiedly a usurper, if the Pi’e- 
tender was a lawful son of Rana Raj, had suspicions regarding his 
own uncle Ndthji, who had once shown a predilection for the supreme 
power; but the moment ho heaid that his nephew fancied he 
was plotting against him, he renounced ambition, and sought to 
make his peace with heaven , amusing himself with poetrj’-, in which 
he had some skill, and by cultivating his melons in the bed of the 
Bunas, which ran under the walls of his castle, Bagoie The fervoui 
of Ills devotions, and the love and lespcct which his qualilications as 
a man and a Rajpoot obtained him, now caused his rum In the 
coldest nights, accompanied bj' a single attendant, he was accustomed 
to repair to the lake, and theiiec convey water to spi inkle the 
statue of his tutclaiy divimty, the ‘ god of all mankind,’ 
(Jiufgemai’h) It was icpoited to the Rana that, by means of these 
ascetic devotions, he was endeavouruig to enlist the gods m his 
traitorous designs, and, deteimined to ascertain the tiuth, Uisi, with 
a confidential fnend, disguised himself, and rcpaiied to the steps of 
the temple Nathji soon appeared wnth his biazen vessel of watei, 
and as he passed, tlie prince, revealing himself, thus addressed him 
■' Why all tins devotion, this excess of sanctity ? if it he the throuc 
“ you covet, uncle, it IS youi’s to which Ui si, in no wise thrown 
off his guard, leplied with much urbanity, “ You are my soveieign 
“ my child, and I consider my devotions as acceptable to the deity 
“ from their giving me such a chief, for my piaycis aie for youi 
piosperity” This unaffected sincerity reassured the Rana, but tlie 
chiefs of Deogui’h, Bheendii, and otliei clans, being dissatisfied with 
the harsh and uncompromising tenipei of their sovereign, 
endeavoured to check his ebullitions by pointing tu the Mahraja 
as a lefuge against his tyiaiiny 

To he leleased from such a icstiaint, tJisi at last lesolved on 
assassinating his uncle , but his valoui and giant strength made the 
attempt a service of danger, and he theielbre employed one who, 
under the cloak of friendship, could use the poignaid without iisk 
T.fl.n Ping was the man, the bosom friend of the ilahraja, who, 
besides exchanging turbans with him, had pledged his friendship ac 
the altar ; a man who knew every secret of Ins heart, and that tneie 
was no treason in it It was midnight, when a voice broke in upon 
his devotions, callmg on him from the poitico byname No other 
could have taken this liberty, and the reply, “ Come in, brother 
" Lalji ; what brings you here at such an hour had scarcely 
passed the bps of Nathji, when, as he made the last prostration to 
the image, he received the dagger of his friend in his neck, ^d the 
emblem of Siva was covered with his blood ' For this service, the 
assassin was i awarded with the fief of Bhynsror, and a heat amongst 
the sixteen barons ofMewar hut as the mimbei cannot be increased 

7(1 
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the rights of the Suktawut chief of Bansi ivere cancelled thus 
adding one crime to another, which however worked out its own 
reward, and at once avenged the minder of Nathji, and laid M^wai 
in rfiins, causing fresh streams of the blood which had already so 
copiously flowed from the civil waas aiismg out of the hostility of 
these rival clans, the Suktawuts imd Chondawuts 

Lalji did not long enjoy his honours , his ciime of “ triple dye” 
was ever present to his mind, and generated a loathsome, incurable 
disease for even in these lands, wheie such occurrences are too 
fiequent, “ the still small voice” is heaid worms consumed the 
tiaitoi while living, and his memoiy is blasted now that he is dead , 
while that of Nathji is sanctified, as a spiiit gentle, valorous, and 
devout 

Maun Sing, the son of this man of blood, succeeded to the honouis 
of Bhynsioi, and was a soldier of no common stamp At the battle 
of Oojeiii, where the Rana of Mewai made the last giaiid stand foi 
independence, Maun was badly wounded, made captive, and brought 
m the tiain of the conqueiing Mahratta, when ho laid siege to 
Oodipoor As he was recovering fiom his wounds, his friends 
attempted to effect his liberation through that notorious class called 
the Bdoi'hS, and contiived to acquaint him with the plot The 
wounded chief was consohng himself for his captivity by that gieat 
panacea for a nautch, and applauding the fine voice of a 

songstiess of Oojein as she warbled a of the Pmydb, when a 

significant sign was made by a stianger Ho instantly exclaimed 
that his wounds had bioken out afresh, staggeied towards his pallet, 
and thi owing down the light, left all in confusion and darkness, 
which favoured the Bdori’s design , Avho, while one of his fiiends took 
possession of the pallet, wrapped the sick chief in a chadur (sheet), 
threw him on his back, and earned him through the camp of the 
Viesiegers to the city The Rana, lejoiced at his libeiation, com- 
manded a salute to be fired, and the fiist intelligence the Mahratta 
leader had of his prisonei’s escape, was in answer to the question as 
to the cause of such rejoicing they then found one of the vassal 
substitutes of Maun still occupying the bed, but the sequel does not 
mention how such fidelity was lepaid The cenotaph (chetri) of 
this brave son of an unworthy sire is at the THhini, or point of conflu- 
ence of the three streams, the Chumbul, the Bliamunf, and the KhM . 
and from its light and elegant construction, adds greatly to the 
picturesque effect of the scenery The present chief, Raghonatli Sing, 
who succeeded Maun, has well maintained his independence 
throughout these perilous times Bapoo Sindia, whose name will long 
be remembered as one of the scourges of these realms, tried his skill 
upon Bhynsror, where the remains of his trenches, to the north-west 
,of the .town, are still conspicuous ; but he was met with sortie after 
sortie, while the hill-tribes were nightly let loose upon him, until he 
was forced tb make a precipitate retreat. 

I cannot conclude the annals of this family without a passing 
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rcmai’k on the great moral change effected since the power of Britain 
has penetrated into these smgulai abodes It was my habit to attend 
on any of the chieftains who honoured me by an invitation to their 
family fetes, such as their sdlgirds, or ‘ birth-days and on these 
occasions, I merged the Agent of the British government entiiely in 
the friend, and went without ceiemony or paiade Amongst my 
numeious;joa^)'i budid bMe, or ‘adopted bi others’ (as Avell as sisters), 
was the Mahaiaja Sheodan Sing, the grandson and possessor of the 
honouis and estates of NMiji, who still enjoys the domain of Bago'io, 
and from whom I used to receive a shaie of its melons, which he 
cultivates with the same aidoui as his giaiidsiie The ‘ annual knot’ 
{sdhj'ird') of my friend was celebi’ated on the teiiaced roof of his 
])alace, oveihanging the lake of Oodipooi, and I was bj’" his side 
listening, in the inteiwals of the song, to some of his extemporaneous 
poetical effusions (on which my friend placed lather too high a value), 
when amongst the congiatulatoiy names called aloud by the heiald, 
1 was surprised to hear, “Maharaja Salamut, Ravjut liaghonat’h 
“ Sing-ji-ca moojra leejo >” oi, “health to the Maharaia, and let him 
“ 1 eceive the compliments of Kawut Kaghonat’h Sing the grandson 
of the murderer come to pay his respects to the grandson of the 
murdered and to piess with his knee the gadi on which he sat ' 
With justice may we lepeat their powerful metaphor, on such 
anomalies in the annals of their feuds — bhdr an,r bakH dki t’hdli sa 
•pid, ‘ the wolf and the goat dunk from the same plattei ’ We might 
thus, by a little attention to the past histoiy and habits of these 
singularly inteiesting races, confer signal moral benefits upon them ■ 
for it must be evident that the germs of many excellent qualities 
lequiio only the sunshine of kindness to iipen into goodly fruit; 
and for the sake of our own welfaie, as well as that of humanity, let 
not the protecting power, in the exercise of patronage, send amongst 
them men, who are not embued with feelings which will lead them 
to understand, to appreciate, and to administer fitting counsel, or 
correction where necessaiy The remembrance of these injuiies is 
still fresh, and it requires but the retui n of anaichy ag.ain to iinsheatli 
the poniaid and drug the cup , but if wc consult their real good, the 
iccollection will gradually giow faintci 

Befoie, however, ive altogether quit the wilds of the Cliiimbiil, wc 
must recoidthat Bliynsioi had been visited by another man of blood, 
the renowned Alla-o-dm, in whoso epithets of Ihooni, or ‘ the 
sanguinaij'^ and Sectinder Sani, or ‘ the second Alexander,’ by which 
histoiy has given him perpetuity of infamy, we recognize the devas- 
tating and ferocious Ghilji king, who assailed every Hindu piiiuo in 
India Obedient to the letter of the law, ho haddeteimincd to leave 
not one stone upon anothci of the temples or palaces of Bhyn&i oi 
Evciywhcie we seaiched for memorials of the Moon, whoso name 
is also connected with the foundation of Bhynsior ; of the Pramar, 
or the Dodcah , but in vain The vestiges of these ages had disap- 
peared, 01 been built up in the more modern fortifications Two 
such insciiptions we indeed discovcied, rcvei'cd and £f]iplied as 
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common building mateiials in the walls avovind the town; one was 
dat^ S. 1179 (A D. 1123), but being in the old ornamented Jam 
character, would have required time and labour to decypher. The 
other is also anterior to Alla, and the ornaments in this are decidedly 
Jain , its purport is as follows “ on the purb (full moon) of Seoifttri 
fthe birth-day of Siva), Maha Eae’an DeiAe BAe Sing Deo bestowed, 
in the name of Ram&war, the village of Tuttagurh in poon (religious 
gift) Those who maintain the grant will enjoy the fiuits lesulting 
therefrom or, in the words of the original . 

“ Jissa jtssd jtdhu hhortii, 

“ jTwsa, tissd tidha phidlung '* 

‘ Samvat 1302 (AD 1246)” This foim of sdswn, or leligious 
chanty, is peculiar, and styled sdsuii lldyadit, which pioves that 
the Piamai, of whom this is a memoiial, was a feudatoiy of the 
prince of Dhar, whose eia has been fixed These discoveries stimu- 
lated our lesearch, and my revered friend and gv/i’d, who is now 
deeply embued with antiquarian enthusiasm, vainly offered a large 
reward for permission to dig for tire image of Parswanat’h, his great 
pontiff, of whose shrine he has no doubt the first inscription is a 
memorial. When about to leave this place (indeed our baggage had 
gone on), we were informed of some celebiated temples across the 
liver at a place called Baiolli, anciently Dholpoor The shrine is 
dedicated to Gutdswara Mahaddva, with a hngani i evolving in the 
yoni, the wonder of those who venture amongst its almost impervious 
and unfrequented woods to worship As I could not go myself, I 
despatched the gdrA to hunt foi msciiptions and bring me an account 
of it 

Dabi, 20th January, eleven miles , thermometer 48° — Re-ascended 
the third steppe of our miniature Alp, at the Nasairah pass {glidt), 
the foot of which was exactly five miles from Bhynsror, and three 
and a-half furlongs more carried us to its summit, which is of easy 
ascent, though the pathway was nigged, lying between high peaks 
on cither side This alone will give a tolerable idea of the height of 
the Pat’har above the level of the river Majestic trees cover 
the hill fiom the base to its summit, through which we could never 
have found a passage for the baggage without the axe Besides some 
noble tamarind (i^nii) trees, theie was the lofty semul, or cotton- 
tree , the knarled sakoo, which looks like a leper amongst its healthy 
brethren , the tai/ndoo, or ebony-tree, now in full fmit, and the useful 
dho, besides many others of less magnitude The landscape from 
the summit was grand . we looked down upon the Ghirmitti (vulg. 
Chumbul) and the castle of Raghonat’h , while the eye commanded a 
long sweep of the black Bhamuni ghding through the vale of Antri 
to its teimination at the tombs of the Suktawuts The road to 
Dabi was very fair for such a tiact, and when within four miles of 
our tents, we crossed a stream said to have its fountain at Mynal, 
which must consequently be one of the highest points of Oopermal. 
Thus riU ‘alibidcd another means of estimating the height of our 
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position, for besides the general fall to the brink of the chasm, it 
precipitates itself in a fine cascade of three hundred feet. Neither 
time nor place admitted of our following this rill to its termination, 
about six mdes distant, through a rugged woody tiact From the 
summit of the pass of Nasairah, we had a peep at the tomb of a 
Mooslem saint, whence the ground gradually shelved to the end of 
our journey at Kotah 

Dab! is the Ime of demarcation between Mewar and Boondl, being 
itself in the latter state, m the district ot Loecba, — dreary enough ! 
It produces, however, rice and muUii, or Indian coin, and some good 
patches of wheat We passed the cairns, composed of loose stones, 
of several Rajpoots slam in defending theii cattle against the Meenas 
of the Kairar I was particularly struck with that of a Charun 
bard, to whose memoiy they have set up a imllia, or tomb-stone, 
on which IS his effigy, bis lance at rest, and shield extended, who 
most likely fell defending his ta,nda This tract was giievously 
oppressed by the banditti who dwell amidst the lavines of the Bunas, 
ou the western declivity of the plateau “ Who duist,” said my guide, 
as we stopped at these tiimidi, “ have passed the Pat’har eighteen 
“ months ago ? they (the Meenas) would have killed you for the cakes 
“ you had about you , now you may carry gold. These green fields 
“ would have been shared, peihaps leaped altogether, by them ; but 
“ now, though theie is no supeifluity, there is ‘ play for the teeth,’ and 
“ we can put our turban under our heads at night without the fear of 
“ missing it in the morning Atul Rdj > may your sovereignty last 
“ for ever This is the universal language of men who have never 
known peaceful days, who have been nurtuied amidst the elements 
of discord and rapine, and who, consequently, can appreciate the 
change, albeit they were not meie spectatois “ We must retaliate," 
said a sturdy Chohan, one of Moiji’s vas.sals, who, with five besides 
himself, insisted on conducting me to Bhynsior, and would only 
leave me when I would not let them go beyond the frontiei I was 
much amused with the reply of one of them whom I stopped with 
the argumentum ad, vffreciindiam, as he began a long harangue 
about five bufialoes earned off by the T’hakoor of Neemiie, and 
begged my aid for their recovery I said it was too far back; and 
added, laughing, “ Come, T’hakoor, confess , did you never balance 
“ the account elsewheie — “ Oh Maharaja, I have lost many, and 
“ tahen many, but Ranv-doJiAe! if I have touched a blade of grass 
“ since your raj, I am no Rajpoot” I found he was a Hara, and 
complimented him on his affimty with Aloo, the lord of Bum&oda, 
which tickled his vanity not a little In vam I begged them to 
return, aftei escorting me so many miles To all my solicitations the 
Chohan repked, “ You have brought us comfoit, and this is mun ca 
“ chaJerie, ‘ service of the heart I accepted it as such, and wo 
“ whiled the gait” with sketches of the times gone by. Each foot of 
the country was familiar to them At one of the cairns, in the 
midst of the wood, they all paused foi a second , it was raised over 
the brothel of the Ehatti T’hakooi, and each, ds he passed, added a 
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stone to this monumental heap. I watched, to discern whether the 
same feeling was produced in them which the act created in me ; but 
if it existed, it was not betrayed. They were too familiar with the 
reality to feel the romance of the scene , yet it was one altogether 
not ill-suited to the painter 

KiLrnpoor, 21st February, 9\ miles —Encamped in the glen of 
Kurnpoora, confined and wild Thermometei, 51°, but a fine, 
cleai.’biacmg atmosphere Our route lay through a tremendous 
jungle Half-way, crossed the iidge, the altitude of which made up 
tor "the descent to Dabi, but from whence we again descended to 
Kurnpoora. There were many hamlets in this almost impervious 
loiest , but all were desolate, and tlie only trace of population was 
in the’ altars of those who had defended to the death their dreary 
abodes against the ruthless Meena of the Ka.irar, winch we shall 
-v isit on our return 

About a mile after we had commenced our maich this morning, 
we observed the township of Sontra on our right, which is always 
conjoined to Dabi, to designate the tuppa of Dabi-Sontra, a sub- 
division of Loeeha. Being informed by a scout that it contained 
inscriptions, I requested my gllrA and one of my Brahmins to go 
there The search afforded a new proof of the universality of the 
Pidmar sway, and of the conquests of another “ Lord of the world 
“ and the faith,” Alla-o-din, the second Alexander The Yati found 
several altars having inscnptions, and many pallias, from three of 
which, placed in juxta-position,he copied the following inscriptions — 

“ Samvat 1422 (A D 1366) Pardi, Teza, and his son, Deola Pardf, 
fiom the fear of shame, for the gods, Brahmins, their cattle, and 
their wives, sold their lives ” 

" S 1446 (A D 1390). In the month of Asar (hadi ekivm) 
Monday, in the castle of Sontra (Sutraiuan cloorg), the Pramar Ooda, 
Kula, Bhoona, for their kine, wives. Brahmins, along with the ptitia 
Chonda, sold their existence ” 

“S 1466 (AD 1410), the 1st As^, and Monday, at Sontiagrain, 
Roogha, the Chaora, in defence of the gods, his wife, and the Brah- 
mins, sold his life ” . 

The following was copied from a coond, or fountain, excavated in 
the lock . — ' 

“ S 1370 (A D 1314), the 18th of Asar (sudl ekum), he, whose 
renown is unequalled, the king, the lord of men, Maharaja Adheraj, 
Sri Alla-o-dm, with his array of three thousand elephants, ten lacs 
of horse, war-chanots and foot without number, conquering from 
Sambhur in the north, Malwa, Kumflit, Kanoi’h, Jhalore, Jessulmer, 
Deogir, Tylung, even to the shores of the ocean, and Chandrapoori 
in the east , victoiious over all the kings of the eaith, and by whom 
Sutrawan Doorg, with its twelve townships, have been wrested fiom 
the Prdmar Maun si , by who.se son, Beelaji, whose birth-place 
{oot-ped) is Sii Dhai, this fountain was excavated Written and also 
engraved by Sydeva the stone-cutter (sootrad’hur) ” 
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Beneath the surface of the fountain was another inscription, but 
there was no time to bale out the water, which some future traveller 
over the Pat’har may accomplish Sontra, oras classically wi’itten, 
Sutroodoorg, “ the inaccessible to the foe,” was one of the castles of 
the Pramar, no doubt dependent on Cheetore when under the Mori 
dynasty , and this was only one of the subdivisions of Ceiitial India, 
which was all undei Piamiir dominion, from the Neibudda to the 
Jumna- an assertion proved by inscriptions and tiaditions We 
shall hear more of this at Mynal and Bijolli on our return over 
Oopeimfi.1, which I resolve to be thoroughly acquainted with. 

Kotah, February 22ti, eleven miles to the banks of the Cliumbul 
Although not a cloud was to be seen, the sun was invisible till moie 
than spear-high, owing to a thick vapouiy mist, accompanied by a 
cold piercing wind fioin the north-west. The descent was giadual 
all the way to the iivei, but the angle may be estimated fiom the 
fact that the pinnacle (Lidlm) of the palace, though one hundred 
and twenty feet above the level of the Cliumbul, was not visible 
until within five miles of the bank The barren tiact we passed 
over is all in Boondl, until we approach Kotah, where the lands of 
Nandta intervene, the peisonal domain of the legent Zalim Sing, 
and the only territory belonging to Kotah west of the Cliumbul 
Kunipoora, as well as all this region, is inhabited b)' Bhils, of which 
race a very intelligent individual acted this morning as our guide 
He says it is called by them Bdbd ca noond, and that they were the 
sovereigns of it until dispossessed by the Rajpoots We may credit 
them, for it is only fit for Bhils or their brethren of the finest, the 
wild-beasts But I rejoiced at having seen it, though I have no 
wish to retiace my steps over this part of my jourDe)^ Half-way, 
we passed a loofless shed of loose stones, containing the divinity of 
the Bhils . it is in the midst of a grove of thorny tangled brushwood, 
whose boughs were heie and there decorated vrith shreds of various 
colouied cloth, offeiings of the traveller to the forest divinity foi 
protection agamst evil spirits, by which 1 suppose the Bhils them- 
selves are meant* 

We must not omit (though we have quitted the Pat’har) to notice 
the ‘ Maypoles’ erected at the entrance of every village in the happy 
vassant or spring, whose concluding festival, the Holi oi Saturnalia, 
is just ovei This yeai the season has been most ungemal, and has 
produced sorrow rather than gladness Every pole has a bundle 
of hay or straw tied at the top, and some have a cross stick like 
arms and a flag flying , but in many parts of the Pat’har, the 
more symbohe plough was .substituted, dedicated to the goddess 
of fruition, and served the double purpose of a ^pm),i/-pole, and 
frightening the deer flora nibbling the young corn 

The appearance of Kotah is very imposing, and impresses the 
mind with a more lively notion of wealth and activity than most 
cities in India A strong wall with bastions runs parallel to, and at 

* The same ijractifc m clesciibed 65 Park as existing in Afiica 
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MO great distance from, the liver, at the southern extremity of 'which 
is the palace (placed within a castle sopaiated from the town), whose 
cupolas and slender minaiets give to it an air of light elegance. The 
scene is crowded with objects animate and inanimate. Between the 
liver and the city are masses of people plying various trades ; but 
the eye dwells upon the terminating bastion to the noith, which is a 
little fort of itself, and commands the countiy on both banks But 
we shall have more to say regarding this duiiiig our halt, which is 
likely to be of some continuance 


CHAPTER VII 

Unhealthiiiess of the seasoii at KotaJi — Eeentfu.1 character of the period 
of the author^s residence there — The ciicLoo — Dexcriptioii of the encamp- 
ment — Cenotaphs of the Hat as — , Severe tux upon the curiosity of travel- 
lers in Kotah — General insahihity of Kotah — Wells infected — Produc- 
tive of fever — ToLinq leave of the Maharao and Regent — The Regents 
sorrow — Grossthe Chumhul — Restive elephant. — Kunarie — Regents patri- 
monial estate — Nandla — Author’s leeepUon by Madhd Sing — Rajpoot music. 
— The Punjdbi tuppa — Scene of the early i ecreations of Zalim Sing — Talet a 
—Roagong — Approach of the Rajah of Booiidi — Splendour of the cortSge — 
Roondi — The castellated palace or Boondl-ca-mahl — Visit to the Rajah . — 
Illness of our party. — Quit Roondi — Cenotaphs in the milage of Sitoor . — 
The tutelary deity, AsApArnd. — Temple of Bhdvdni — Banks of the Maij , — 
Thanoh. — Inscriptions — Jehajpooi — Respectable suite of the Bussie chief . — 
Singular illness of the Authoi . 

Nandta, Septemhev IQth, 1821 — A day of dehverance, which had 
been looked forward to by all of us as a new era in our existence 
The last four months of our residence at Kotah was a continued 
struggle against cholera and deadly fever : never in the memory of 
man was such a season known. This is not a state of mind or body 
fit for recording passing events ; and although the period of the last 
six months — from my aiTival at Kotah in February last, to my 
leaving it this mormng — has been one of the most eventful of my 
life, it has left fewer traces of these events upon my mind for notice 
in my journal than if I had been less occupied. The reader may be 
referred, for an abstiact of these occurrences, to Chapter Sixth, which 
will make him sufficiently acquainted with the people amongst 
whom we have been living To txy back for the less important 
events which furnish the thread of the Peraonal NaiTative, would 
be vain, suffering, whilst this journal is written, under fever and 
ague, and all my friends and servants in a similar plight. Though 
we more than once changed our ground of encampment, sicknesa 
still followed us. We got through the hot winds tolerably until the 
dog-days of June ; but, although I had experienced every "vicissitude 
of temperature in every part of India, I never felt anything to be 
compared with the few days of June at Kotah, 
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It was shortly aftei we had shifted the camp" from the low paddy- 
fields to the embankment of the Kishore sagiw, or ‘ lake/ imme- 
diately east of the city, the sky became of that transparent blue which 
dazzles the eye to look at Throughout the day and night, theic 
was not a zephyr even to stii a leal, but the icpose and stillness of 
death The thermometei was 10 in the tent, and the agitation of 
the punJui pioduced only a moie sufiucating air, fiom winch I have 
lied, with a sensation boidermg on madness, to the gai dens at the 
base of the embankment ot the lake But the shaiJe even of the 
tamarmd or cool plantain was still less suppoi table The feathered 
tribe, with then beaks opened, then wings flapping oi hanging 
listlessly down, and jiantirig loi breath, like oui-selves, sought in 
vain a cool letreat 'flic hoises <-tood with heads dioojnng before 
their untasted pi ovendei Amidst this universal stagnation of life, 
the only sound which bioke upon the horrid stillness, was the note 
of the cuckoo . it vvas the hist time I had evci heaid it in India, and 
Its cheerful sound, togcthci with the a-soeiatioas it awakened, pio- 
duced a delightful reliet liom toiineiit' which tould not long be 
enduied We invariably lemaiktd th.it the biid opened his note at 
the period of gieatest lieat, about tw o o clock in the day, and con- 
tinued during mteivals foi about an lioui, when he changed his 
fpiartei’s and rpiitted us I afteiwaids liecaine moie familiar with 
this bird and eveiy day in the hot weathei atOodipooi. when I 
lesided in one of the villas in the valley, I not only In-aid hut fre- 
quently I'avv it* 

The reader can easily oonc-i\ e the scene of oui encampment , it 
was at the nouh-eastein angle of the lake having in front 
that little fairy islet with its i'ght .Saiafcnic euinmei abode 
Gardens fringed the base of tlie eml.>arikineJit which was boidered 
with lolly trees, the eA.tended and gigantic ciicumvailaiiori, ovei 
the parapets of which peejied tlie -jiijes anil domes ol temnJes os 
inosques, breaking the umfoimitv and orcasionally even bhewing 
the distant and elevated laud beyond the Chumbul We had also 
close to us a spot bacied to the o." /..is of the many heioe.s of this 
noble family I frequerikd tlie cenotaphs of the Haias, which, jf 
less magailieent than those olJiLiivvdt oi Mewai oi even of the 
head of their line ol Boondi, may vie with them all in the leeolhic- 
tiens they conjure up of patiiotism and fealty, and of the deadly 
rancour attendant on civil stnfe Thts clustei of monuments 
approacheo near to the city wall but is immediately undei the dam 
cf the lake, and being enveloped in foliage almost escapes observa- 
tion. I was lejoiced to see the good older in which they weie main- 
tained, wfhich was annthei ol the anomalies in the Regent s clmi’actej 
for what can so much keep alive the proud spiiit ol the Haras as 
tHaese trophies of theii sues : But whatev ei tlie motive of thii act, 
it is a ittibu<be to virtue ; nor could I iiesist an exclamation of eospeet 


♦ III afaio'st every respect like a BpiUTOW'-liawlc peiliaps a little luore 
alongated and elegant ill f mm and the beak I tin uJ£ was straight 
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to the veteran Regent, who is raising a monument to the last pi nice 
which, if it survive to distant times, will afford room to some futuie 
traveller to say, that, with MaJiarao Oined Sing, Kotah appears to 
have attained the summit of its power Noi should I deny myself 
the praise of having something to do with this harmless piece of 
vanity , foi I procured for the Regent fiee permission fiom the 
Rana ofMewar to take from the marble quarry at Kankeiowli what- 
ever suited his purpose, without puce or duty a request he was 
too proud to make himself since their ancient quariel We had 
also the range of Madliii Sing’s magnificent gaidens, of many acres 
ill extent, abounding in exotic floweis and fruits, with parteiics of 
rose trees, each of many roods of land But what were all these 
luxuries conjoined with cholera moibus, and tup-tezemu, ‘ tertian 
fever,’ and every other fevei, aiound us ? But even these physical 
ills weie nothing compaicd to the moial evils which it was my duty 
to find remedies for oi to mitigate , and they weie never adveited 
to in the many despatches addressed, dining our residence in this 
petit enfer, to supreme authoiity 

The enthusiast may imagine how delightful travelling must be 
amongst such interesting races , to visit the nuns of ancient great- 
ness, and to read their histoiy in their monuments , to march along 
the maigin of such sticams as the Chumbul or the Bhamunf , to bo 
escorted by these gallant men, to be the object of their couitcsy and 
friendship, and to benefit the condition of the dependant class , but 
the price of this enjoyment was so high that few would voluntaiily 
pay it, namely, a perpetuity of ill-hcalth. Foitunately, howevci, 
loi oui selves and our country, if these offices aic neither sinccuics 
nor beds of roses, wo do not make them beds of thorns , there is a 
heait-stiiimg excitation amidst such scenes, which keeps the powois 
of mind and body alcit a feeling which is foitunately more conta- 
gious than choleici, and conimunicablc to all around How admiiably 
was this fcclmg exemplified this moining ' Could my readers but 
have beheld the soldiers of my escort and other establishments, as 
they weie feriied ovci the Chumbul, he would have taken them foi 
ghosts making the trajet of the Styx , theie was not one of them 
who had not been in the gripe of pestilential fever or ague Some 
of them had had cholera, and half of them had enlarged spleens 
Yet, although their muskets were too heavy for them, there weie 
neither splenetic looks nor peevish expressions. It was as delight- 
ful as it was wonderful to soo the alacrity, even of the bed-iiddcii, 
to leave their ills behind them east of the Chumbul 

Scarcely any place can he more unhealthy than Kotah duiing 
the monsoon With the rise of the Chumbul, whose waters filtrate 
tliiough the fissuies of the rock, the wells are filled with mineral 
poison and the essence of decomposed vegetation All those in tlie 
low ground at our first encampment were overflowed from this 
cause ; and the surface of each was covered with an oily pellicle of 
metallic lustre, whose colours weie pnsmatic, vaiying, with position 
or reflection from shades of a pigeon’s bicast (whitli it most 
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resembled), to every tint of blue blending with gold It is the gninA 
at Oodipoor during the peiiodical rains, and with similar results, 
intermittent and tertian fevei-s, fiom which, as I said, not a man, 
European or native, escaped They are very obstinate, and though 
not often fatal, are difficult to extirpate, yielding only to calomel, 
which perhaps generates a tram of ills 

The last lew days of our stay were passed in the ceiemonials of 
leave-taking On the 5th, in company with the Regent, I paid my 
last visit to the Maharao, who with his brotheis letuined my fare- 
well visit the day following , and on the Sth and 9th the same 
formalities were observed with the Regent The man who had 
passed through such scones as the leader has peiused, now at the 
veiy verge of existence, could not lepress his soiiow His oiblcs,s 
eyes weie filled with tcais, and as I pressed his palsied hands which 
weio extended ovci me, the power of utterance entiiely deseited 
liiiii I would expunge this, if I did not know that vanity has no 
shaio in relating what I considei to be a virtue in the Regent i 
have endeavouicd to paint his chaiactei, and could not omit this 
tiait I felt he had a regard for me, from a multitude of kind 
cxpic.ssions, but of their full value was always doubtful till this day 

1 did not got down to the point of embarkation for some houis 
after my suite, having been detained by the iiTcsistible hold of ague 
and fever, though I started befoie the hot-fit had left me The 
Regent had piepared the grand barge, which soon landed me on the 
ojipositc bank , but Fidtcli Baliadom', my elephant, seemed to jnefei 
his piescnt quarters to Oodipooi after his Jioivda, pad, and othci 
goal, had been taken oft' and put into the boat, ho plunged into the 
Chunibul with delight, diving in the deejiest ivater, and making a 
water-spout of his pioboscis He had got a thud of the way acioss, 
when a now female elephant, less accustomed to these ciossing-^, 
tinned back, and Futteh Bahadooi, regardless of his master, was so 
gallant as to go after her In vain the omihout (drivoi) used his 
Jivrsi, digging it into his head behind the ear , this only exaspoiatod 
the animal, and ho made one oi tivo desperate efi’orts to shake off 
Ins pigmy driver Foitunatcly (being too weak to mount a hoise), 
I found a baggagc-clcpliant just beginning to bo loaded , I jnit my 
howdii upon her, and the • victonous waiiioi’ suft'eied the indignity 
of caiij'ing a load 

We passed the town of Kunaric, belonging to Raj Golaiib Sing, 
.riiala, a lelation of the Regent, and one of the Omias of Kotah It 
IS a thriving comfortable place, and the pinnacled mahl of the Raj 
gave to it an air of dignity as well as of the pictiuesquc Oui loutc 
to Nandta was over a iich and highly-cultivated plain, studded with 
mango-groves , which do not surprise us, since wo know it is the 
family estate of the Regent The patrimonial abode is, therefore, 
much cherished, and is the frequent residence of his sonJVladhu Sing, 
by whom I was met half-way between Kunaric and conducted to 
the family dwelling 
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Najidta is a tiuo specimen of a Rajpoot baronial residence We 
entered through a gateway, at the top of which was the 'iiobut- 
klianeh, or saloon foi the band, into an extensive court having colon- 
naded piazzas all lound, in which the vassals were ranged. In the 
centre of this aiea was a pavibon, apart from the palace, surrounded 
by orangciics and odoiiferous flowei's, with njet-deau in the middle, 
whence little canals conducted the water and kept up a perpetual 
vcidure Under the arcade of this pavilion, amidst a thousand wel- 
comes, thundeiing of cannon, trumpets, and all sorts of sounds, wo 
took our seats , and scarcely had congintulations passed and the area 
was cleaied of our escoits, when, to the sound of the tabor and 
biii’ingt, the sweet notes of a Punjabi tiqypa saluted our pans There 
i, a plaintive simplicity in this music, which denotes originality, and 
even witliout a knowledge of the language, conveys a sentinient to 
the most fastidious, when warbled m the impassioned manner which 
some of these syrens possess While the Mahratta delights in the 
dissonant droopiiA, which requires a rapidity of utterance quite sui- 
piising, the Rajpoot leposcs mhis tiippa, which, conjoined with his 
opium, creates a paradise Hcie we sat, amidst the orange-giovcs of 
Nandta, the jet-d’eau thiowing a mist between us and the groupe, 
whoso daik tresses, antelopc-cyes, and syren-notes, were all thrown 
away upon the Frank, for ray teeth wcie boating time from the 
dguo-fit 

It was in this very area, now filled with the youth and beauty of 
Kotah, that the Regent exhibited his wrcstleis , and it was from the 
very seat I occupied, that Si i-ji of Boondi challenged these luffians 
to the encountci related in the annals Having sab a quarter of au 
hour, in obedience to the laws of etiquette, and in couitesy to the 
son of the Regent, who had come thus fai to escort me, we took 
leave and hastened to get a cup of tea 

Taleon, September llth — Two miles north -we.st of Nandta wo 
passed the boundaiy of the Regent’s estate and the Boondi territory 
The loads were good, over a well-cultivated and well-wooded plain, 
the cotton particulaily thiivmg Taleia is a large village on the 
margin of a fine clear sticara, its banks delightfully wooded, abound- 
ing m fish, which even tempted my invalid friends to try their luck. 
Tcdera is in the jage^r of the vakeel who attends me on the part of 
the Boondi Raja, but is still a heap of ruins, and being on the high 
load, is open to parties of tioops 

Noagong, FeJyniamj ISf/i — ^The road vciy fair, though a little 
winding, to avoid some deep ravines The land rich, well- watered, 
and too much wooded , but man is wanting to cultivate the fertile 
waste The encamping gi’ound afibided not a single tree to screen 
ns iiom a scorching sun We passed two cenotaphs, where Rajpoots 
had fallen ; but there was no inscription, and no one could reveal 
their history 

Boondi, September 12th — The country and roads, as usual, flat, 
with an appaient descent from Taleia to the base of the Boondi 
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range, whose ci'aggy and unequal summits shewed it could be no 
buttress to the table-land with which it unites The geneial direc- 
tion of the range is east-north-east, though there are divciging ridges, 
the course of which it is impossible to delineate. 

As we neaied the capital of the Haias, clouds of dust, gradually 
obscuring the atmosphere were the fii-st signal of the Raja’s approach . 
soon the sound of di urns, the clangoui of trumpets, and tramping of 
steeds, became audible, and at leii^h the SdtidwC-asvjars, oi camel- 
mes.sengeis, announced the Raja’s jnesence He was on horseback 
Instantly I dismounted fiom my elcpliant, and although too weak to 
contend with the liie of my steed Javadia, it would have been an 
unpaidonable sin against etiquette to have lemained elevated above 
the piince All Javadia’s wailike pioiiensities wcie awakened at 
the stir of this splendid letiiiuc, from which ever and anon some 
dashing young Haia issued, “ witching the world with noble horee- 
‘‘manship ,” and as, in all the vaiious evolutions of the theie 

was not a steed in Raj waiia could sui jjass mine, to my vast incon- 
venience and no small danger, he detennined on this occasion to 
shew them off In one of liis luiious bounds, ho had his foi e-feet on 
the broken parapet of a reseivon, and as I turned linn short, he 
threw up his head, which came in contact with mine, and made 
my C/i.aboo/..su'ar exclaim, “ AU m'lidcU ‘ the help ofAli>”anda 
few moie bounds biought me in contact with my fiiend, the Eao 
Raja, when we dismounted and embiaced After going through 
the same ceremony with the piincipal chiefs, he again gave me thiee 
fraternal hugs to prove the strength of lus fnendship, as he said, 
with blunt sinceiity, “ this is youi home, which you have come to at 
‘ last ” With othei affectionate ii elcomcs, he took leave and preceded 
me His letinue was stiiking, but not so much fiom tinsel 
oiriamcnt, as fi om the joyous feeling which pcivaded every part of 
it As my fiiend twilled his lance in the mid.st of about eight 
hundred cavaliers and fifteen liuiidied foot, I thought of the deeds 
his ancestors had pei formed, when leading such a ffole, to maintain 
their reputation for fealty It lecalled his woids on the foimation 
of the treaty, when the generosity of Britain again restored his 
country to independence “What can I say, in leturn foi the 
“ restoiation of my home’ My ancestois were lenowned in the 
“ time of the kings, in whose service many lost then lives ; and the 
“ time may come when / may evince what I feel, if my services should 
“ be required . for myself, my chiefs, aie all your’s I would pledge 
my existence that performance would not have lagged behind his 
promise. We allowed a quarter of an hour to elapse, in ordei to 
avoid the clouds of dust which a Rajpoot alone can breathe without 
inconvenience , and accompanied by my woithy and dignified old 
friend, the Mahraja Bikramajeet, wo proceeded to oui tents, placed 
upon the bank of a tank beyond the town 

The coup d’ccU of the castellated palace of Boondi,’’ from which- 
ever bide you approach it, is pcihaps the most striking in India. 
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Throughout Rajwaiia, which boa&fcs many fine jialaces, the “ Boondi- 
“ ca-nahl” is allowed to possess the first rank ; for which it is 
indebted to situation, not less than to the splendid additions which 
it has continually received : for it is an aggregate of palaees, each 
having the name of its founder, and yet the whole so well hai- 
monizes, and the chaiacter of the aichitecture is so uniform, that its 
breaks or fantasies appear only to arise from the peculiarity of the 
position, and serve to diversify its beauties The Chutter-mahl, or 
that built by Raja Chiitter Sal, is the most extensive and most 
modem addition It has two noble halls, supported by double 
langes of columns of serpentine fiom his own native quariies, in 
which the vassals aie ranged, and througli whose ranks you must 
pass before you reach the state apartments ; the view from which is 
gland Gardens aie intermingled with palaces raised on gigantic 
tcnaccs In one of these I was icceivcd by the Raja, on my visit 
the next day. Whoever has seen the palace of Boondi, can easily 
pictuic to himself the hanging-gardens of Scmiramis After wind- 
ing up the zig-zag road, I passed by these halls, thiough a vista of 
the vassals, whose contented manly looks delighted me, to the inner 
palace, when, having conversed on the affairs of his counCiy for 
some time, the Raja led the way to one of the terraces, wheie I was 
sui-piiscd to find a grand court assembled, under the shade of im- 
mense trees, tiolissed vines, and a fine marble reservoir of water 
The chiefs and retaineis, to the number of at least a hundred, wcio 
diawn up in lines, at the head of which was the throne The pros- 
pect was fine, both for near and distant views, as it includes the 
lakes called the Jeit Sagur and Picm-Sagur, with the gardens on 
their maigins, and in the distance the city of Kotah, and both banks 
of the Chumbulj and beyond these successive ten aces and mahls, 
to the summit of the hOl, is sOen the cupola of the Dhablide’s tomb, 
thiough the deep foliage, rising above the battlements of Tarragurh. 
This teiiacc is on a grand bastion, which commands the south-east 
goigc of the valley leading to the city; and yet, such is the 
immense mass of building, that from the town one has no idea of its 
size. 

It were vain to attempt a description of Boondi, even wcic T 
inclined It was the traitor of Kuiwai who raised the walls of Tai- 
ragurh, and it was Raja Boodh Sing who surrounded the city with 
walls, of which Omed Sing used to say “they were not icquiicd 
" against an equal foe, and no defence against a superior, — and only 
“ letaided re-conquest if driven out of Boondi, whoso best defence 
" was its hills, ” 

September 21si — Partly by business, paitly by .sickness, we weie 
compelled to halt here a week Our friend the doctor, who had 
been ailing for some time, grew gradually worse, and at length gave 
himself up Cary found him destroying his papers and making 
his will, and came over deeply affected I left my bed to i cason 
with my friend, who refused all noimshmciil and was sinking fast , 
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but as much fiom depression of spirits as disease In vam I used 
the common arguments to rouse him from his lethai'gj' , I then tried, 
ns the last resort, to excite his anger, and reviled him for giving 
way, telling him to teach by example as well as piecept By this 
com sc, I laised a tinge of blood in my poor fiiend’s cheek, and what 
was better, got a tumbler of waim jelly down his tin oat, and 
appointing the butlei. Kali Khan, who was a favouiite and had 
great influence, to keep lousing and feeding him, I left him No 
sooner was he a little mended, than Cary took to his bed, and 
nothing could rouse him But, as time passed, it was necessary to 
get on , and with httcis furnished by the Raja we recommenced 
our journey. 

Banks of the May River, September 26th, distance ten miles — I 
this day quitted my hospitable fiicnd, the Rao Raja As I 
left my tent, I found the Maliraja of Thanoh, with the Dub- 
lana contingent (zuhta), amounting to a hundied horse, appoint- 
ed to escort me to the frontier Our route lay through the 
Banda-camdl, ‘ the valley of Banda,’ whose gorge near the 
capital IS not above four hundred yards in breadth, but 
gradually expands until we reach Sitoor, about two miles distant 
On both sides of this defile are numeious gardens, and the small 
temples and cenotaphs which crown the heights, in many places 
well-wooded, produce a most picturesque eflect All these cenotaphs 
aie perfectly classical in form, being simple domes supported by 
slender columns , that of Sooja Bad is peculiarly graceful. As we 
leached Sitoor, the valley closed our last view of the fairy palace of 
the Haras, i earing its domes and gilded spues half-way u]i the 
mountain, the kangras of Tairagurh encii cling it as a diadem, whilst 
the isolated hdl of Meciaji, at the foot of V'hich was the old city, 
terminates the prospect, and makes Boond{ appear as if entirely 
shut in by rocks. Sitooi is a sacred spot in the history of the Haras, 
and here is enshrined their tutelary divinity, fair Hope {As&iyiirn&), 
who has never entirely deserted them, from the saca of Asi, Gowal- 
coond, and Aser, to the present hour , and though the enchantress has 
often exchanged her attributes for those of Kdlimd, the faith of hei 
votaries had survived eveiy metamorphosis A high antiquity is 
ascribed to Sitoor, which they asseit is mentioned in the .sacied 
books , if so, it is not in connexion with the Haras The chief 
temple is dedicated to Bhdvdni, of whom Asapflrna is an emanation. 
There is nothing striking in the structure, but it is hallowed by the 
multitude of sacrificial altais to the manes of the Haras who have 
‘ fallen in the faith of the Chetri ’ There were no inscriptions, but 
abundance of la 2 y drones of Brahmins enjoying their ease under the 
wide-spreading burr and peepul trees, ready, when well-paid, to 
prepare their incantations to BhSvani, either for good or for evil : 
it is chiefly for the latter purpose, that Sitoor-ca-Bhavani is_ cele- 
brated We continued oui journey to Noagong, a toleiahle village, 
but there being no good encamping giound, our tents ^weie pitched 
a mile farthei on, upon the bank ot the Maij, whose turbid waters 
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wei’e flowing witli groat velocity from the accumulated mountain- 
I'llls which fall into it during the equinoctial lains 

Thanoh, September 'i7tli — ^This is the seat of Maharaja Sawunt 
Sing, the eldest sou of ray fucnd Mahaiaja Bikiainajeet of Khecnee 
lie affords another instance in which the laws of adoption have 
given the son precedence of the father, who, while he receives 
homage in one capacity, must pay it in another ; for young Sawunt 
was raised from the junior to the elder hraiich of Thanoh The 
castle of Sawunt Sing, which guards the western frontier, is small, 
but of solid masonry, erected on the crest of a low hill There are 
only six villages besides Thanoh fonning his fief, which is burthened 
with the service of twenty-five hoi.se In Boondi, ' a knight’s fee,’ 
or what should equip one cavalier, is two hundred and fifty rupees 
of rent In the afternoon, the Maharaja brought his son and heir 
to visit me, a fine little fellow six year’s of age, who with his sword 
buckled by his side and mlmatuie shield on his back, galloped his 
little steed over hill and dale, like a true Rajpoot I pioeuied several 
inscriptions, but none above thiee hundred yeai.s old 

JelMjpoor, Septembei' — At daybreak, I again found the 

Maharaja at the head of his troop, ready to escort me to the frontier. 
In yam I urged that he had superabundantly perfoi’med all the 
duties of hospitality , “ such were his orders, and he must obey 
“ them’ I well knew the laws of the Medes were not more pei- 
einptory than those of Bishen Sing, so we jogged on, beguiling the 
tune in conveisation regarding the semi-barbaious race of the tract 
I was about to enter, the Meenas of Jehajpoor and the KirS-i or 
fastnesses of the Bunas, for ages the terror of the country, and who 
had studded the plains with cenotaphs of the Haras, fallen in defend- 
ing their goods and chattels against their inroads. The fortress of 
Jehajpoor was not visible until we entered the pass, and indeed had 
nearly cleared it, for it is erected on a hill detached from the range 
but on its eastein face, and completely guards this important point 
of ingress to Mewar. This district is termed Chourdsi, or consisting 
of eighty-four townships, a favourite teiritorial subdivision, nor is 
there any number intermediate between this and three hundred and 
sixty Jeha-jpoor, however, actually contams above a hundred 
townships, besides numerous poorwas, or ‘ hamlets ’ The population 
consists entirely of the indigenous Meenas, who could turn out four 
thousand kumptas, or ‘ bowmen,’ whose aid oi enmity were not to 
be despised, as has been well demonsti ated to Zahm Sing, who held 
the district during fifteen years Throughout the wh°ole of this 
extensive territory, which consists as much of land on the plains as 
in the hills, the Meena is the sole proprietor, nor has the Rana any 
property but the two tanks of Bood Lohari, and these 'were wrested 
Irom the Meenas by Zalim Sing durmg his tenure * 


exceUent practical iUustration of 
“ Xh T.’ ™ belongs to him who first cleared and 

tilled the land The Jl.iipoot conqueror claim^i and receives the tribute of 
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I was met at the frontiei by the tytidU of Jehaipoor, beaded 
by tlie old chief of Bussio and his grandson Uijoori, of whom 
we have spoken in the journey to Kotah It was a very respec- 
table tioop of cavaliy, and though then appointments were not 
equal to my Hara escoit, it was satisfactoiy to see assembled, meiely 
at one post, a body which the Rana two years ago could not have 
collected lound his own person, either for parade or defence . as a 
beginnmg, therefore, it is good Received also the civil manager, 
Sobhaiam, the nephew of the ministei, a yeiy good man, but with- 
out the skill to manage such a tiaet He was accompanied by sev ei al 
ol the Mcena naiques, oi chiefs Tliere is much that is intciesting 
here, both as matter of duty and of histoiy , we shall tbeiefore halt 
lor a few davs and rc-it oui weaned iuvalid> 


CHAPTER Till 


E d) am diitai'ij atlacL of m i/ie aulhot — Suyuf'ion of jwiian — Journey 

to Maiuhl/jmh — The Kirh — Ttanyini date of tk connlty. — The Meenas 
’snbsidiiiy into peacejul siibjeits — Eieneri/ oi the t ante — Sohsnn, o? eeclesuisti- 
cftl lands — Castle oj Anierynih — Kachoivia — Its ancient tniportance — Ovr 
true pohey with i egai d to the feudatoi as tn these parts — Damnioh — 
Manpoora— Signs oj renving ptospenty —Ameal at Mandetgurh—The 
Dussera —Sickness of the party left behind —Assembly of the lihomias and 
Patels — Desen iphon of JUandete/m h — Rebuilt by one of the Takshac race — 
Legend ofMandelgurh — Cenealogtcal Uiblet of stone — Pedigi ees of the it ibc-. 
— Mandelgu) h gt anted to the Rahtores by A t unyceb — Recovered by the Rana 
—Tames imposed. — Lavish gi ants — Bageet — The author rejoins his peaty — 
Biislabds — ALolah — Desolation of the count) y — I use) iptioni — Hamirgut h 
— Seoroh — Superb landscape — If » age — Testnnmiy oj gratitude fioni ilip 
eUleis of Poor'll. — Thnctng stale of Moinwlee — Rasmy —Antiquities — 
ljurious law — Jassinoh — IFailr covntt)/ — Inscriptions. — Voppet mines — 
Sunioar — Ttivent,ot jiomt of junction of three tuieis — Temple of Parma- 
nat'h — Deserted state of the eouiiti y — Kur-uu ah — Vowke — Kaiien coiinti y 
— Uiinting seat of Bahia-Mnggia — Heights of Tons and Manta — Etidoj 
second join ney 

Jehajpoor, October 1st — My joumalizing had nearly terminated 
yesterday Duncan and Cary being still confined to their beds, inv 


the sod, but were he to attempt to enforce more, he would soon be brought to 
his senses by one ot their various modes ol self-defence — mccndiansni, sell- 
immolation, or abandonment of the Lands in a body We have mystified a veiy 
simple subject by basing our arguments on the arrcangemcnts of the Maho- 
medan conqueror If vre mean to follow lus example, whose doctrine was the 
law of the sword, let us do it, but we must not confound might with right 
consult custom and tradition throughout India, where traces of ongiuahty yet 
exist, and it will invariably appear that the right in the soil is in the cultivator, 
who maintains even in exile the huh bapota-ca-bhom, m as decided a manner 
as any freeholder in England But Colonel Bnggs has settled this point, to 
those who aie not blinded by prejudice 
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relative, Captain Waugh, sat down with me to dinner , hut fever 
and ague having destioyed all appetite on my part,^I was a meie 
spectator. I had, howevei, laiicied a cake of mukJvi flour, but had 
not eaten two mouthsful before I cxpeiienced extraordinary sensa- 
tions , my head seemed expanding to an enormous size, as if it alone 
would have filled the tent , my tongue and lips felt tight and 
swollen, and although I underwent no alium, nor suffered the 
slightest loss of sense, I deemed it the prelude to one of those violent 
attacks, which have assailed me for seveial years past, and brought 
me to the verge of death. I begged Captain Waugh to leave me ; 
but he had scarcely gone befoie a constriction of the throat came 
on, and I thought all was over I rose up, however, and grasped 
the tent-pole, when my lelative le-entered with the surgeon I 
beckoned them not to disturb my thoughts, instead of which they 
thiust some ether and compounds down my thioat, which operated 
with magical celerity I vomited violently , the constriction ceased , 

1 sunk on my pallet, and about two in the morning I awoke, bathed 
111 peispiiation, and without a remnant of disease It was difficult 
to account for this result the medical oracle fancied I had been 
poisoned, but I was loth to admit it If the fact were so, the poison 
must have been contained in the cake, and as it would have been too 
gieat a iisk to letain the person who prepaicd it, the baker was 
dischaiged It was fortunate that the symptoms were such as to 
induce Captain Waugh to desciibe them so fully, and it was still 
more foitunate for me that the doctor was not able to go out with 
his fishiiig-iod, for the whole transaction did not last five minutes 
This is about the fouith time I have been “ upon the brink” 
(canari ponchd) since I entered Mewar 
Kujoori, October' 2d — Left ray sick friends this morning to nurse 
each other, and having an important duty to perfonn at Mandelgurh, 
which IS out of the diiect route, appointed a lendezvous where I 
shall meet them when this work is over I was for the first time 
compelled to shut myself up in my palki , incessant fever and ague 
for the last two months have disorganized a frame which has had to 
struggle with many of these attacks We are now in what is termed 
the Kirdr, for so the tract is named on both banks of the Bunas to 
the verge of the plateau ; and my journey was through a little nation 
of robbeis by birth and profession • but their Icumptas (bows) were 
unstrung, and their arrows rusting m the quiver. Well may our 
empiie in the east be called one of opinion, when a solitary indivi- 
dual of Biitain, escorted by a few of Skinner’s horse, may journey 
through the valley of Kujoori, where, throe short years ago, every 
crag would have concealed an ambush prepared to plunder him ' 
At present, I could by signal have collected four thousand bowmen 
around me, to protect or to plunder ; though the Meenas, finding 
that their rights are respected, are subsiding into regular tax-paying 
subjects, and pall out with their betters " Utul Bdj !” (“ May youi 

“ sway be eveilasting '”) We had a grand convocation of the Meeria 
Nwiqws, and, in llie Rana’s name, I distributed crimson tin bans and 
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scarfs ; for as through our mediation the Rana had just recovered 
the district of Jehajgurh, ho charged me with its settlement. I 
found those Meenas tiue children of nature, who for the first time 
seemed to feel they were received within the pale of society, instead 
of being considered as outcasts “ The heait must leap kindly back 
“ to kindness,” is a sentiment as powerfully felt by the semi-harhaiiaiis 
of the Kir^r as by the more civilized habitants of other climes 

Our route was through a very narrow valley, little susceptible of 
cultivation, though a few patches were visible near the hamlets, 
scatteied here and there The scene was wild, and the cool morning 
air impai ted vigour to m}' exhausted fiame The slopes of the valley 
in many places are coveied with tiees to the very summit of the 
mountains, on which the iMorlceroo oi wild cock was mowing his 
matins, and wo were in momentaiy expectation of seeing .some beais, 
fit associates of the Meenas, in then eaily piomcnades As we 
appioached Kujoori, the valley widened, so as to admit of its being 
teiined a townsliip of hfty-two thousand beegas, which affoided 
anothci pioof of ancestial wisdom, for it was in sahsun, or giant to 
the Brahmins but the outlaws of the Kirar, though they saciificc a 
tithe of their plunder to ‘ our Lady of the Pass’ {Ghatta Rani), have 
little consideration foi the idleis of the plains This feeling is not 
confined to the Meenas , for the Bhomia Rajpoots, despising all the 
anathemas of the chuich, have seized on the best lauds of Kujoori. 
But only a small portion of the baivuna (fifty-two thousand), about 
seveiiteon thousand English acies, is arable 

Kachala, or Kachovmi, October Sd — Execiable loads ' Oiii louto 
continued through the same valley, occasionally expanding to the 
westward Half-way, we passed the baronial castle of Aniergiirh, 
whose chief, Rawut Dullcel Sing, is now on duty with his quota at 
Jehajpoor, but his uncle PahA,i Sing, who is a gicat favourite with 
oui paity (by whom ho is known as ‘ the mountain-lion’) came to 
meet and conduct me to the castle But I was too unwell, or should 
on many accounts have desired to visit this somewhat cclebiatcd 
abode of one of the Babas (znfants) of Mewar, whose feud I main- 
tained for him against hi.s potent neighbour of Shahpooia, which 
has elsewhere been related ’’ It is quite unassailable, being built on 
an isolated rock, and, except by a circuitous path on one side, thci e 
is no p<i.ssage thiough the dense jungle that simounds it a mode of 
fortifying lecommended by Menu, but which, if univei sally followed 
in this land so studded with foiti esses, would waste no small poition 
of the sovereignty I was quite .satisfied with this view of the 
castle of Dulleel, and enjoyed from the point of descent a noble 
prospect In the forcgiound is the cenotaph of Rana Uisi, in the 
con tic of the valley, which extended and giadiially opened towaids 
Mandel"urh, whose blue iidge was distinctly visible in the distance. 
Tlie hills to the light were bioken abruptly into masses, and as far as 
the eye could stretch on eveiy side, were disordered heaps of gigantic 
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locks To reclaim this distiict, the laigest in Mewar, I am now intent, 
having convoked all the Bhomias and Patels of its thiee hundred 
and sixty townships at the chief city, llandclgurh My hicnd, 
Pahar Sing, as locum tewns of his uncle, expended powder on the 
occasion, and must have chaaged his patereroes to the muzzle. 
Pahar-ji joined me on his Pancli-Kalidn (so they teim a horse with 
four white legs and a white nose), and determined to cscoit me to 
Mandelguih , a soivice, as he said, not only duo fiom Ins family, but 
in accoi dance with the commands of his soveieign the Rana, of 
whom Pahai was a faithful, zealous, and valiant suppoiter duiing 
Ills advcisity The Bhomias of Mandelguih, in fact, generally deserve 
the piaisc of having maintained this stiong-hold without eitliei 
command or assistance thioughout the whole period of his misfoi- 
times 

Kachowra is a toivnslup rated at six thousand rupees of annual 
revenue in the rent-ioll of Mewar, but is now an inconsiderable village 
In foimer times, it must have been a plaeo of impoitance, for all 
around, to a considerable distance, the giound is stiewed with fiag- 
ments of seulptuie of a supeiioi chaiactci, and one spot is evidently 
the site of the cenotaphs of the family The town had stood on the 
western bank of an immense lake, which through neglect is now a 
swamp , and, half-way up the hill, aie disclosed, amidst the brush- 
wood of the dhd, the lums of a temple but tradition has polished 
with the population, who woie subjected at once to the cuiso of 
constant foieign invasion and the inioads of the Mcenas of the Khar 
Thus a soil, whose richness is apparent fiom the luxuriance of its 
meadows, is m a .state of entire desolation Kachowra forms the 
putta of Shahpooia in this district, whose chief has to servo two 
masters, for he is a tributary of Ajmer for Shahpoora, itself a fief of 
Mewai, and holds an estate of about forty thousand rupees of annual 
lent in Mandelguih, which has been two years under sequestration 
tor his refusal to attend the summons to Oodipoor, and for his 
baiharous mrridei of the chief of Ameiguih»‘ This is a state of 
things which ought not to exist When we freed these countries 
from the Mahrattas, we should have renounced the petty tributes 
imposed upon the surrounding chiefe not %vithin the limits of the 
district of Ajmer, and the retention of which is the source of irritat- 
ing discussions with these princes through the feudatories. Presum- 
ing on this external influence, the Shahpoora Raja set his sovereign’.s 
warrant at defiance, and styled himself a subject of Ajmm’ ; nor was 
it until ho found he was bound by a double tie of duty, that he 
deigned to appear at the capital The resumption of the 
c.stato in Mandelgurh alone overcame the inertness of the chief 
of fehahpooia , he has already too much in the Ghouvdsij or cighty- 
foui’ townships of Shahpoora, for such a subject as he is, who prefers 
a foieign master to his legitimate lord I would recommend that the 
Rahtore chiefs o f Marwai, beyond the Aiavulh hills, now tributary 
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to Ajmei, and who consequently only look to that state, sliould be 
replaced under then propei- head the saciofice is of no moment to 
us, and to them it wiU be a boon 

Damnioh, Qth Octoher — I was detained at Kachowra by a violent 
accession of fevei and ague, as well as spleen, inei eased no doubt by 
the unhealthiness of the position amidst swamps and jungle. This 
is a fine healthy spot, wheie I should like to convene the bhoTinas 
and lyots, to endeavoui to lemove the leproacli of so beautiful a land 
lemaining waste Damnioh, wdiich is in the sequestrated of 

Shahpoora, is a town of two thousand houses , a uuiversal luin ' 

Maiipowa, loth — Alter a week’s halt, reached this spot, about a 
mile south-west of the town, and on the hank of the Bunas * The 
entire population of Manpooia tin ned out to leceive me , the damsels 
with then biazen lessels ot watei on then heads , but the song of 
the Suhailea had ceased to chaim and my ague made me too ill even 
to letuin then kindness To-day it has abated, and to-monow, with 
anothei respite, 1 w’^lII tiy to get thiough the w oik which biought 
me here Mandelgurh is tin ec coss lioni hence I was lojoiccd to 
see tlie signs of icvivmg piospeiity about Manpooia, some fine 
patches of sugai-eanc wmie leficshuig sights 

Maoicldgurh, IGth and 17tk — Pioceeded up the valley and 
encamped within hall a uiileof the iity, liom which the governor and 
his corthge came to meet and welcome inc , but T was too enfeebled 
to ascend the fort, which was a subject of rcgiot It is by no means 
formidable, and may be about loin furlongs in lengtli, with a low 
rampart wall, and bastions enciicling the crest of the hill The 
governoi’a lesidence appeals on the west side, at which spot the 
llegent of Kotah ivas compelled to abandon his ladders, which they 
ictain as a tiophy This is the festival ol the Dnnseva, the day saeied 
to llama , but feasting is lost upon me, for this is the ninth day of 
abstinence fiom diiiiioi Captain Waugh lejoincd me ycsteiday, 
looking very ill, and giving a pool account of my friends, especially 
Cary, wdio is sinlving lapidly He left them encamped at Bageet, the 
point of rendezvous in the Bunas where I shall )om them to-moirow 
He found me on my chavpad (pallet), W'lth some thieescoie leeches 
(which I had got from Mandelgurh) on my left sidc,f wdiilc I was 
attending to and noting down the oral repoits of the Bhomias and 
Patels of the district, who filled my tent, many remaining in groiipes 
outside. I notwithstanding got through the work to my satisfac- 
tion, and have obtained a thorough insight into the agiicultural details 
of this fine tract, which 1 may touch upon, if I am able, the first halt. 

* By mistake, Manpoora is not rightly placed iii the map 

+ Enlargement of the spleen .ippeais an invaiiable accompaniment of pro- 
tracted fevei and ague, arising fioin such ctiuses as afflicted us I could feel the 
spleen at the very pit of the stomach, as hard as a stone The bleeding reduced 
It, as it did generally m my case , for the leeches were enormous, and must 
have each drained half an ounce of blood , but I had only, the clioice ot 
tlicm or the actual c.mteiy, which was stiongly recommended by my native 
Iricnds of two evils I chose what appeared to me the least 
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Mandcltniih was rebuilt by a chief of the Balnote tribe, one of the 
ramifications of the Solanki or Chalook race, which furnished a 
splendid dynasty of kings to Anhui warra (Nehrwalla) Patun, who 
luled over the western maritime provinces of India from the tenth 
to the fourteenth centuiy. They were of the great Takshac or 
Ophite lace, which, with three other tubes, became converts to 
El ahminism The BUlnote of Mandelgurh was a branch of the family 
which occupied Tonk-Thoda on the Bunas, recognized in their tradi- 
tional poems as Takshac, oi, m tlie dialect, Takitpoora, ‘ city of the 
Takshac, or snake ’* Although ti-adition asserts that the Solanki of 
'riiodamigiated from Patun duiing the religious wars in the twelfth 
centuiy, it is more piobable that the branch fixed itself here during 
their progress from the noith m search of settlements , for, their 
genealogical cieed assigns Lokote, in the Punjab, as the cradle of 
their power It is indeed a curious fact, amounting to demonstration 
of the Indo-Scythic origin of the Agnicula races, that they all lay 
claim to this noithern oiigin, in spite of their entrance into the world 
through the medium of fiie (agm) . in fact, the glorious egotism of 
the Biahmin is never moie conspicuous than when he asserts the 
superiority of the Chohans over the more ancient races of Suiyaand 
Soma , that ‘‘ these wei e born of woman, but they were made by the 
‘ Brahmins ” a pioof of conversion which requires no comment In 
spite of this fabled biith at the fountain-head, the Anhulcoond of 
Aboo, tradition negatives the assumed pedigree of the Brahmins, and 
bungs them all from the north Be this as it may, the branch which 
fixed itself at Mandelgurh gave its name to the tract, which is still 
recognized by some as BMnotc. The first possession the founder had 
was Larpoora, a town of great antiquity He had in his service a 
Bhil, named Mandoo, who, while guarding the sugar-cane from the 
wild hog, came upon one sound asleep To ensure his arrow piercing 
the animal, he began to sharpen it upon a stone , and, to his 
astonishment, found it transmuted to gold He repaired to his master, 
who returned with Mundoo, and found the stone, with the hog 
still asleep beside it , but no sooner had he seized upon his prize, 
than Baralui disappeared With the possession of the pans-putter, 
the ‘ philosopher’s stone,’ he raised the walls of Mandelgurh, which 
was so named after the fortunate Bhil By an act of injustice 
to one of his subjects, he forfeited Mandelguih to a descendant. 
This subject was a Jogi, who had a mare of such extraordinary 
speed as to be able to run down an antelope. Whether the BM- 
note prince thought the sport unsuitable to an ascetic we are not 
told , but he forcibly took away the marc The Jogi complained to 
the king, who sent a force and expelled the Balnote fiom Mandcl- 
guih, and his descendants are petty Bhomias at Jawul and Kach- 
rode, retaming, though mere peasants, the distinctive title of Rao 

* Tonk-Thoda is well worth visiting The artist might fill a portfoho with 
architectural and picturesque sketches Moreover, topazes of a good quality are 
found in its hills The sacred cave of Gokurna, celebrated in the histoiy ot the 
great Cholian king Bcsildco of AjraiJr, is also worth notice 
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The numerous stories of tins kind, common throughout llajwaxra, 
accounting for the foundation of many ancient places, may merely 
record, in this manner, the discovery of mineral wealth ; from the 
acquisition and the loss of which the legendary moralist has con- 
structed his tale 

I discovered in the lemains of a marble hdivan, or reservoir, at 
Kachowra, two large tablets, containing the pedigree of the Solanki 
family, which will leqiuie time to decipher. Tradition, however, is 
busy with the name of Raja Bheem, and his son Buiiun of Anhul- 
warra, from whom many tribes blanched off , and although, from 
the first, only royal houses were founded, the other claims a greater 
celebrity from originating a heterogeneous breed, which descended 
into the third and fourth great classes, the Vaiaya and Sudra 
From him the Bhagairwal Mahajins, who became converts to the Jain 
faith, claim descent, as well as the Goojurs of Sonte-Katorioh, the 
Soondrs, or goldsmiths, of Bonkun , the Bhil communities of Oguna- 
Panora (or Mdwar) ; and likewise those of Mow-Maidana, in Kotah 
WhetherfromBurrun and his degenerate offspiing oiiginated the name 
of buirun-sunJcicr, applied to the mixed classes, I am not infoimed. 
The Bhagairwal is one of the “ twelve and a half {sdri bdm nydt) 
“ castes of Mahajins,” or mercantile tribes, subdivided into innumer- 
able families, the greater poition of whom profess the Jain creed, 
and nearly all are of Rajpoot ancestiy • an important fact in the 
jiedigree of this considerable part of the population. The lineal 
descendant of the Thoda Rao still resides at Bussie in a small village , 
and two other branches, who held large possessions at Thodri and 
Jehaj poor retain the villages of Miicheakhaira and Butwaiio, both 
in Cheetore ; they have preserved the title of Rao amidst all the 
revolutions that have deprived them of their estates , nor would any 
prince of Rajwarra deem himself degraded by their alliance Such 
is the virtue of pedigree in these regions I should imagine that 
the BS,lnotes held of the Raiias of Mewar, as Mandelgurh has been 
an integral portion of that state during the most flouiishing period 
of the Anhulwarra dynasty, although the inscription of Chectoic 
savours of conquest , in which case we have at once a solution of the 
question, and proof that the B3,lnote was inducted into Mandelguih 
by his superior, Komarpal.* 

In S 1755 (AD 1699), the tyiant Arungzeb granted Mandelguih 
to the Rahtore chief of Pisangun, named Doodaji, who subdivided it 
into allotments for his brethi en, leaving no revenue for the duties of 
the civil administration and repairs of the castle To remedy this, 
he imposed a tax, called ddotrd or dasotrd, or ‘ tenth’ of the net 
value of each harvest, upon his Bhomia brethren When the Rana 
succeeded in expelling the loyal gariison, he found it a work of some 
difficulty to get rid ol the Rahtore feudatories , and he gave them 
regular puttas for their estates, subject to the payment of dtisotrd ; 
but as he found it led to interference, m the inspection' of crops, and 


* See liiscriirtion, Yol. !• I’l 702. 
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to fluctuation and tappeals m biid seasons, he commuted the tax lor 
service of one horseman and one foot-soldier for eacli five hundred 
rupees of rent, and a ceitain small sum annually to mark Uieir 
tributary condition 

In these times ot turbulence, other impositions were laid on the 
Bhomias of his own kindred, the Ranawuts, Kanawuts, and 
Suktawuts, who established their lights with their swords when the 
district was subjected to the empeior In the same maimer as with 
the Rahtoies, the Rana confiimed their acquisitions on the payment 
of ceitaiii fines called hliQin-him'iir, which weie either hurzlcar a,nd 
ii'isdld or ‘ annual’ and triennial the fiist being levied from the 
holders of single villages, the latter fiom those who had raoie than 
one Thus, Aineiguili was fixed at two thousand five hundied 
1 upces , Amuldoli, fifteen hundred, Teentoro, thirteen hundied, 
Jlioonjialo, fourteen hundied, &c, triennially, having obtained then 
lands liy mam force They also, when Maud clguih was thieatcned, 
would icpair with their vassals and defend it dining ten days at 
their own expense, after which they received rations from the state 
There were vaiious other fines collected from the Bhomia vassalage, 
such as loustna, or for the support of the KalcarcJm (kettle- 
diummcrs), the mace, standard, and even the toich-bearers attached 
to each gaiiison There was also JJair-lalur, for wood and foiage, 
which has been elsewhere explained , hal-hurm, or ‘ plough-tax,’ and 
ghasmali, or ‘ pasturage,’ the rates of which are graduated, and vary 
in amount with the power ot enforcing their collections But owing 
to these circumstances, the best land in Mandelgurh belongs to the 
Bhomia chieftains 

It was about this time, in the leign of Juggut Sing II, that 
Omed Sing of Shahpoora had the grant of seventy-three villages m 
Mandelguih, one-fifth of the whole district, subject only to the fine 
of three thousand two hundied and fifty rupees annually for glias- 
'nvali, with five hundred more to the deputy governor, and two hun- 
dred to the Gkoudn, or territorial head ot the district. In this 
lavish mannei wcie estates disposed of This family continued to 
hold it until S 1843, when the mmistei Somji, in order to obtain 
his support during the Chondawut rebellion, gave him a fonnal 
acquittance for this service, and in addition to these lands, the two 
subordinate fiefs of Dangermow and Borwah on the Plateau, and 
the rich estate of Ageoncha on the Khari ; in return for which, he 
exacted a stipulation to serve with four hundred horse . a contract 
fulfilled only by one chief of the family, who fell leading his contin- 
gent at the battle of Oojein His descendants seem to have claimed 
immunity on the score of his service, and the present incumbent is 
a madman Great changes, however, have recently been made in 
the condition of the Bhomias, and these desultory fines have all 
merged into a duty more accordant with the character of the Raj- 
poot. service in the garrisons of Mandelgurh and Jehajpoor, and 
a fixed annual sum from those who aic too poor to command even a 
single horse. 
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Bagcet, 18^7t, eight miles — A lai^e village on the west of our own 
stream, the Bains, coming from the Oodisagur. Our road lay over 
a rich soil, as usual overgrown with grass. Here I rejoined my 
sick friends, all very ill, the Doctor better, but Cary in a veiy 
precarious condition 

Bvi'slahds, 19i/i — The route over the most fertile plains of Mewar ; 
but one continuous mass of jungle and rank grass The Maharaja 
came out to meet me, a courteous, polished Eajpoot He is of the 
Banawut clan, descended fiom Rana Uinra Sing, and the elder 
blanch of the Shahpoora family Both his father and grandfather 
fell defending the cause of Shah Jehaii against the usurper Arung- 
zeb, whicli lost him his biithiight; but he has five villages loft 
attached to Biislabfl.s Encamped iieai the altais ot his heioic 
ancestors 

Ariibah, 21st, six and a-half miles — The route over a scene of 
desolation , fine fields, fruitful of glass and luins Sent one of my 
Brahmins to the town of Akolali, two coss distant, and had several 
inscriptions copied , they w'cie all immunities or giants of privileges 
to the pnnteis of that town, thence called Cheepd-cd-ALolah, to 
(hstinguish it from another ol the same name I halted at BiislabS,s, 
received several visits, and held inteiestmg conversations with the 
Maharaja , but fever and ague leave the mind in a soriy state I 
can pay no attention to baromctei oi perambulator , ot the latter 
Baboo Moh& keeps a diary, and on his intelligenco I can depend 

Hamirgurh, 22d — This town belongs to Beeiumdeo, Raiiawut, 
the son ot Dheeruj Sing, who was the chief adviser of the Salooni- 
bra princes in the lebellion of S 1843, dining which ho obtained it. 
The present chief is an oaf, always intoxicated, and as he did not 
dischaige the bddriii, or professional thieves in his service, on the 
ieturn*of these days of peace, he was deprived of two towns 
amounting to seven thousand rupees annual lent He ought, 
indeed, by the treaty of A D 1818, to have lost Hamirguih, buthc 
contrived by various indirect means to elude it, .ind to ictaiii this, 
one of the most thriving places m Mewai It contains about eight 
hundred inhabited houses, tenanted chiefly by luanufactuieis of 
chintz and dopattis, oi ‘scails,’ such as aie worn by all the Kaj- 
pootnis It has a fine lake, filled with a vaiiety of wild duck, which 
live unmolested amidst the sangarn and lotos The more ancient 
name of this place is Bakiolc, as 1 found by two inscriptions, which 
again furnish specimens of sumptuary legislation 

Sednoh, 23d, eight miles and thiee furlongs— We are now in the 
very heart of Mewai, ]ilaiiis extending as far as the eye can reach 
Tiaces of incipient prosjieiity aie visible, but it will leqiiiie years 
to repair the mischief ot the last quaiter of a century Fussed 
through Ojhaiioh, Ainlee, Nereoh— all sunendered in consequence 
of the°tieaty of A D 1818 the last-mentioned, together, with Seanob, 
iiom the “ Red Riever,” as we have nicknamed the chieftam of 
Bhadaisii The prospect fiom this ground is snpeib the Oodipoor 
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hills in tho distance , those ol Pooi’h and Gooilah, with thou- cufio- 
las, on our right , the fantastic peak of Burruk rising insulated 
from the plain We are now approaching a place of rest, which we 
all much rcijuire , though I fear Caiy’s will be one of perpetuity. 
Saw a beautiful Mirage {see-Lote) this morning, the certain haibinger 
ol the cold season The iidge of Pooi’h iindeiwent a thousand trans- 
foimations, and the pinnacle of Buiiuk was ciowned with a niiilti- 
tiidc of ‘spnes There is not a more delightful lelaxation than to 
watch the changes of those evanescent objects, emblems of our 
own ephemeral condition This was the first really cold morning 
The ininclMet, or eldeis of Pooi’h, with several of the most respect- 
able inhabitants to the numbei of fifty, came all this way to see 
me, and testify their liappiness and giatitiidc ' Is there another 
nook in tho caith whore such a principle is piofessod, much 
less acted on ? Hear their spokesman’s icply to my question, “ why 
‘ did they take the tioublo to come so far fiom home I give it 
verbatim “ Our town had not two hundred inhabited dwolhng.s 
“ when you came amongst us , now there arc twelve hundred the 
' Rana is our sovcieign, but you aie to us next to Furmeswar (tlie 
‘ Almighty) , oiii fields aic thriving, tiade is leviving, and we ha\o 
‘ not been molested even for the wcddmg-portion * We aie hapjiv, 

and wo have come to tell you so, and what is five coss, or five 
' hundicd, to what you have done for ii's’” All very tiiic, my 
liicnds, if you think so After a little wholesome advice to kee[) 
party feuds fiom the good town of Pooi’h, they took leave, to letiuu 
then ton miles on foot 

Since the town council loft iiio, I have been kept until halt-jiast 
seven by the Biiba of Miingropc, and the T’hakooi of Rawuidoh, 
Avhosc son I icdeemcd from captivity in the foities-j ol Ajmer Worn 
(lilt , but what is to be done i It is impossible to deny one’s self to 
chiefs who have also come miles fiom the best motives Now for 
cofiec and the charpoc 

Ras'iiiy, 23cZ October — The diiect oi usual loiite is thirteen and 
a-half miles, but as I made a circuit by Moiowlee, it was fifteen. 
Had I taken the common i oute, I should have followed the Bunas 
the whole way , as it was, foi the last half I skiitcd its low banks, 
its limpid sticain flowing gently to the noith-east. Found the 
cultivation consideiably increased compared with last year , but it 
is still a desert, oveigiown with gi-ass and brushwood, in which these 
little cultivated oases are “ few and far between ” Morowlee was 
till ivmg in the midst of ruin, ivith fifty-seven ploughs at work ; 
thcic wcic but twelve when 1 entered Me war Rasmy has also 
seventy families instead of the twenty I found, and in a few yeais 
I hope to see them greatly increased Wo had some delicious trout 
fiom tho Bunas, some of them equal to what we caught last year at 

* When the Ihiii.i was about celebrating simultaneously the marriage of two 
daughters and a grand-dauglitcr to the piinces of JcissulmiSr, Bikamir, and 
Kiehcngurh. his siibiccts iicn: called on for the •' tenth ’’ 
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Pohona, the largest of which weighed seventy -three lupees, or about 
two pounds, and near seventeen inches long by nine in girth My 
fiieiiil Tom David Steuart was moic successful than we were in 
getting them to rise at the flj' , in revenge we took them, unsports- 
manlike, in a net This appeals to he the season foi eating them 

Rasiny is a place of consideiablc inteio'-t, and tiadition is at woik 
to establish its antiquity, connecting it with the name of liaja fJliund 
blit whether the Pianiar of Chundciavati oi the Chohan of Abha- 
nair, 1 cannot lean i There were i estiges of past daj's but even 

in these regions, where to a eeitain extent they respect antiquitv, 1 
find the ruined teiii]iles aie despoiled, and appropriated to modem 
iabiii'-- Amongst thegiovfsot RaMiiy I found some fiagments of 
patriarchal legislation juohibiting ‘ the laihes fiom eairying awaj- 
• under then cy/tetr/m (|)ettieoatsj any poitiou of tlie "or village- 
feast ' I also discovcied a tablet laiscd by the collective inhabi- 
tanta ut Rasmy, ivliich well illiistiates the tiuth, that they had 
always some lesort against oppi ession 1 1 1 uns as follow s " Written 
*■ by the merchants, bankfis, jnintei' and assembled puncluiet ot 
‘ Rasiii}’ — Wheieas tlic collectoi of town-duties oppressed the 
“ merchant b 3 ’- name Pakui, and exacted oKoibitant duties on gram 
'•and 1 (unbleached cloth; for which he abandoned the place, 
‘ but the government-officei having loiswoin all such conduct loi the 
‘ iutuie, and prevailed on him to letuin, and having taken the god 
' to witness — wo, the assembled 'p"iich, liave setup this stone to 
‘ lei Old it As5r the Sd, S 1819 

pouiteen yeais have elapsed smre 1 liist put my foot in Mewar 
as a subaltern of the Resident s*^ e-eoit, when it passed through 
Rasniv Since that iieiiod, my whole tlioughts ha\ e been occupied 
witli hei histoiy and that ot hci neigh boui- 

fao-^iuoh, 24f/t, distance iourtten miles, ]put not above twelve 
diiect — Tins m past tunes was a township of eelebiity, and in the 
beait of the tinestsoil in India with watei at hand , but it bad not 
a single habitation when weenteied the countij'^, now, it has eighty 
laiiiilies Our way for fouiteeii miles w as thiough one w ide w aste ot 
untrodden plain , the Bunas continued oui coiiijiamou half wsiy. 
when s7te depaited foi Guloond to oui riglit Saw many nisei iptions, 
lot which we shall give an account hereafter Passed the coppei- 
mnies of Duieeba but they aie hlled with watei, and the mmeis 
aie all dead 

tinv ii'dr, 25th , distance twelve and a-half miles by the diiect loutc 
through Loneroh , imt I made a circuit to visit the celebrated Held 
ot battle between Rawul Samaisi, of Cheetore, and Bhol^L Bliceni, ot 
Anhnlwarra Patun, recorded by the baid Chund in his Rd^d This 
magnificent plain, hke all the rest of this once garden of Mdw'ai, is 
overgrown with the kesoola or plds, and lofty rank grass , and the 
sole ircumstance by which it is known is the site The bard 

’ -My esteemed friend. Mi. Grwme Mercer of .M.evisbank 
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describes the battle as having occuried m Klist-Kxuraim, or field of 
Kuraira, and that the Solaiilii, on his defeat, letieatod across the river, 
meaning the Bams, which is a few miles to the south A little way 
from hence is the Sungum, or pomt of junction of the Bairis and 
Bunas, which, with a third small stream, forms a tnveni ; at their 
point of confluence there is an altar to Mahadeo 

At Kiiraira there is a temple of some celebrity, dedicated to the 
twenty-thud of the Jain apostles, Parswanat’h I found several 
insciiptions recording its foundation in S 11 . . , and several from 1300 
to 1350 We must supply the figures wanting in the first Tlie 
priests are poor and ignorant , but they are transcribing its history, 
and such as it is it shall be given The temple is imposing, and 
though evidently erected in the declme of the aits,may be considered 
a good specimen for the twelfth century It consists of two 
domes, supported by numerous massive columns of a species of 
poiphyry, of close texture, excessively hard, and taking a fine polish. 
The capitals of the columns are filled with Jain figures of their pon- 
tiffs The domes aie of iieaily equal diameters, about thirty feet 
each, and about forty m height , under the further one is the sanc- 
tum of Parswa, and the other within the votaries There is a splen- 
did colonnaded vestibule at the entrance, richly sculptured, which 
gives a very grand appearance to the whole edifice , but it stands in 
the midst of desolation Even thirty years ago, these plains were 
covered with crops oijodr, in which an elephant would have been 
lost ; now there is scarcely the tnice of a footpath, and with some 
difficulty did I make way in my ‘palhi (for I am unable to mount 
my horse) through the high grass which completely overtopped it, 
and the babool trees, the thorns of which annoyed us. Kuraira, 
which formerly contained six hundred houses, has now only sixty ; 
and more than half of these have been built since we came amongst 
them. The damsels of Kuraira came out to welcome me with the 
‘ song of joy,’ and bringing water The distance is seven miles from 
Rasmy to Kuraira, and nine thence to Sunwar. The latter belongs 
to one of the infants (bdbds) of Mewar, the Mahraja Dowlet Sing, 
now killehdar or commandant of Komulmer This chief town of the 
estate of my friend the Mahraja is but small, and in no flourishing 
condition There is a small fort, in which he contrived to maintain 
himself against the savage bands who long prowled over the coun- 
try — Transenbed an inscription, and found it to be the abolition of 
a monopoly of tobacco, dated S. 1826. 

Mdoiulee, 26th, seven and a-half miles — As usual, all was barren 
between Sunwslr and Maowlee ; though at each are the traces of 
reviving industry This was formerly a considerable town, and rated 
in the books at seven thousand rupees’ annual rent , but now it yields 
not seven hundred. Its population consists of about eighty families 
of all classes, half of which have 'been recalled from their long exile 
in Malwa and Candeish, and have already given a new aspect to 
MSiOwlee in its sugai -canes. Her highness’ steward, however is not 
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one of the faithful There is a very fine bawa/i'i, or reservoir, of coarse 
marble, constructed by Bcieji Jtaj, ‘ the loyal mother’ of the present 
Bana and his sister, in vrhose appanage it is — ^An inscription, dated 
S. ] 737, recorded an oidinance in favour of the Jains, that “ the 
" oil-mill of Mstowlee should not work on the four rainy months ,” m 
Older to lessen the destiuction of animal life 
Heights of Toos and Mau'ta, 27th, fourteen miles and a-half — At 
length there is an end to our disastrous journey , and fiom this 
ground I stir not again, till I stait for Sa/moodra (the sea), 
to embark for the land of my sues. Our route, as usual, ovei 
desolate fields, doubly striking as we passed the hunting-seats 
of Nahra-Muggra, or ‘ tiger mount’ Bajrftj, the royal steed, who 
seemed instinctively to know he was at the end of his jouiuey, 
was unwilling to quit the path and his companions, when I 
urged him to pick his way amidst the ruined palace of the Banas, 
where, without metaphor, “ the owl stands sentinel ,” and which 
was crumbhng into and choking up the Bliamuni, whose monoton- 
ous muimur over these impediments increased the melancholy sen- 
sations which arose on beholding such a scene Eveiy yeai is aiding 
its rapid decay, and vegetation, fixing itself everywhere, rends its 
walls asunder The range of stabling for thirty horses, all of stone, 
even to the mangeis, is one extensive luiu It was on this spot, 
according to the chronicles, that the sageHarit bestowed the enchanted 
blade upon the great sue of the Seesodias, eleven centuries ago , 
but they have run tlieir career, and the problem remains to be solved, 
whether they have to commence a new course, or proceed in the 
same ratio of decay as the palace of the tiger-mount The walls 
around this royal preserve no longer serve to keep the game fiom 
prowling wheie they please. A noble boar crossed our path, but 
had no pursuers ; ‘ our blood was cold ,’ we wanted rest As we 
approached our old ground, my neighbours of Mairta and villages^ 
adjacent poured out to welcome our return, preceded by the dholi of 
Toos and his huge kettle-drum, and the fair, bearing their lootas, or 
brazen vessels with water, chaunted the usual strain of welcome I 
dropped a piece of silver into each as I passed, and hastened to rest 
my wearied limbs. 

Poor JCary will never march again ! Life is almost extinct, and all 
of us are but the ghosts of what we were. 
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CHAPTER IX 

The author obliged to take ajouriieg tn Bon»iIi.— Cause of the journey.— Sudden 
death of the Rao Raja, who left his son to the aiitlur's care. — The cholera mor- 
bus, or mum. — Its ravages — Cintous expedient to exclude it from Kotah and 
Boondl—Bad weather —Death of the aiUhoi's elephant, — Pohona. — BhU- 
waria.—Giatifying reception of the author — State of the town contrasted loith 
its former condition. — Projects Jor its further improvement — Reflexions on its 
rise. — Jehajpoot. — Difficulties of the toad. — Arrival at Boondl — The aspect 
of the court — Interview with the young Rao Raja — Attentions paid to the 
author. 

Ooclipotyi', July 1821. — When I concluded the narrative of my jour- 
ney in October last year, I had no expectation that I should ever put 
my foot in the stirrup again, except en route to Bombay, in order to 
embark for Old England, but ‘ honlidr >' as my Rajpoot friends 
exclaim, with a sigh, when an invincible destiny opposes their inten- 
tions I had only awaited the teiniination of the monsoon to remove 
the wreck of a once lohust frame to a moie genial clime , and now 
it will remain to be proved whether my worthy friend Duncan’s pio- 
phecy — " you must die, if you stay here six months more” — will be 
fulfilled Poor C.iry lies entombed on the heights of Mairta , the 
doctor himself is just going off to the Cape, half-dead from the Kotah 
fover ; and, as if that were not enough, tho narooa, or Guinea-worm, 
has blanched his cheek and made hmi a cripple My cousin, Captain 
Waugh, is at Kotah, depressed by a continuance of the same rtialarkt, 
and a few days I again start aolm, in the midst of the monsoon, for 
Hai’outi 

A few days ago I received an express fioiii Boondi, announcing the 
sudden death of my estimable friend, the Rao Raja, who in his last 
moments nominated me guardian of his infant son, and diarged me 
to watch over his welfare and tliat of Boondi The more formal let- 
ter of the minister svas accompanied by one from the Rani, mother 
of the young prince, from whom also, or in his name, I had a few 
lines, both seconding the bequest of the dying prince, and reminding 
me of the danger.? ot a minoiity, and the elements by which they 
were suiiounded The appeal was irresistible, and the equipage was 
ordered out for immediate departure to Mairta, and thence to M&ow- 
lee, twenty-live miles distant, wheie I should join them. 

Tho Raja fell a victim to rnurri, the emphatic appellation of 
cholera, svhich has now been wasting these regions since 1817 They 
might well say that, if at this impoitant period in their history, wo 
destroyed the demon of rapine, which had so long preyed upon their 
lepose, we had in lieu of it, introduced dealh amongst them, for such 
is the interpretation of muri’i * It was in our armies that this 
disease first appeared in northern India , and although for some time 
we fiattered ov.rselves that it was only the intemperate, the ill-fed, 

* From the fSansent mt t, to die 
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or ill-clothed, that fell victims to it, wc soon discoveied that murri 
was no respecter of persons, and that the piince and the peasant, 
the Europeanand the native, the robust and the weak, the well-fed and 
the abstinent, were alike subject to her influence I can number 
four intimate friends, my hi other oflicers, who weie snatched away 
in tlie very prime of life bj' this disease , and in the states undei my 
Iiolitical control, it assailed in two instances, the palace . the Oodi- 
pooi prince recovered, but the Boondi Rao’s time was come He con- 
ducted himself most heioically, and in the midst of the most dieadful 
torture with which the human fi-ame can be afflicted, he never lost his 
self-possession, hut in eveiy mteiva! of suffenng, conveised upon the 
affairs of his little dominion, giving the fullest instiiictions foi the 
futuie with composuie He particulaily desned that none of his 
wives should mount the pyie with his corpse , and that as soon as 
he ceased to bieathe, I should he invited to Boondi , foi that “ he 
‘ leftZr(if;i (ancndeaiing epithet to children) in my lap ” It was only 
during our last journej' thiough Boondi, that I rvas amused with my 
friend’s expedient to keep ‘ death” out of Ins capital, and which I 
omitted to mention, as likewise the old Regen t’f> mode of getting iid 
of this unwelcome \ isitoi in Kotali , noi should they be separated. 
H.aving assembled the Biahmins, astrologers, and those versed m 
incantations, a grand iite was got up, saeiifice made, and a solemn 
deciee of desmffo, oi banishment, was pronounced against murri, 
Accoi-dingly, an equipage was picpaied foi hei, decorated with iune- 
lal emblems, painted black and diawn by double team of black oxen ; 
bags of giain, also black, were put into the vehicle, that the lady 
might not go foith rvithout food, and diiven by a man in sable vest- 
ments, followed by tlie j'ells of the populace 3Iiirri ivas depoited 
across the Chumbul, with the commands of the piiests that she 
.should nevei set foot again in Kotah No soonei did my deceased 
fiiend hear of her ex[mlsiou fiom that capital, and being placed cn chc- 
mm for Boondi, than the wise men of this city weie called on to piovide 
means to keep her from entering theiein. Accordingly, all the water 
of the Ganges at hand was in lequisition, an cai then vessel was placed 
over the southern poital, fioin which the sacied watei was continually 
dripping, and against which no evil could pievail Whether my 
friend’s supply of the holy Avater failed, or Mum disregaided .such 
opposition, she reached his palace * 


* I have in other parts of ray work touched upon this terrific scourge, from 
which it will be seen that it is well known throughout India under the s.ime 
appellation , and it is not one of the least curious results of my endeavour to 
prove that the Hmdils had lustoiical docmueuts, th.it by their means I am 
enabled to trace this disease ravaging India nearly two centuries ago At piige 
59, it is thus described in the Annals of Mani .ir “ This, the idea (putting a 
garrison to the sword) of Sojut, was when S 1737 ended, and S 1738, or A D. 
‘ 1681-2, commenced, when the sword and mwn i (pestilence) united to clear the 
“ land ” Orme, in his fragments, mentions a smular disease in A.D_. 1684, 
raging in the peninsula of India, and sweeping oil’ five huiidicd d.iily in the 
imperial camp at Goa , and a"aui, in the Aniiala of ]\fewar, Vol I, p, 332, it is 
dtaciibcdin the mo-t Inghtful colours as ra\ aging that country twenty years 
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PownaJi, or Pohona, July 25th —Yesterday was a day of disaster : 

I left the capital amidst torrents of rain, and between Mairta and 
Mftowlee found my best elephant lying dead ; the long and sudden 
march, and too heavy a load, had destroyed the fine animal It wm 
lathei ominous to lose the emblem of wisdom in the outset ot this 
iourney. We passed a most uncomfortable day, and still more 
uncomfortable night, for a strong gale forced up the tent-pins 
fiom the clay soil, and brought down the tent over my ears 1 h^ 
an escape from the pole, pai-t of which I propped under the fly to 
keep me from suffocation Ai-ound me were nothing but yells ot 
distiess, half laughable, half senous , hoises loose, and camels roaring 
in discordant gutturals Wo were glad long before dawn to pack up 
our chattels, thoroughly soaked, and consequently double weight, 
and bemn moving for Pohona, where we are promised a little repose. 

I havelaken this route as it is the last occasion I shall have to visit 
the woik of my own hands, the mart of Bhilwaira. Pohona is or 
was a place of some value ; but the Brahmins, through the influence 
of the Sana’s sister, had got it by means of a forged grant and 
abided by the piivileges of their older But fortunately they abused 
the right of sanctuary, in giving protection to a thief and assassin 
fiom interested motives , consequently, the penalty of resumption 
was incurred, and we hope to sufler no other ill-effects than Chaud 
Bae’s displeasure 

Bhilwarva, July 26th — ^Variina, th&Jupitev pluvialis of theHindu, 
has been most complaisant, and foi two days has stopped up all the 
“ bottles of heaven," and I made my triumphal entry into our good 
town of Bhilwarra, on one of those days which are peculiarly splendid 
in the monsoon, when the sun deigns to emerge from beliind the 
clouds. 

My leception was quite Asiatic ; the entire population, headed by 
the chief mei chants, and preceded by the damsels with the kullus, 
advanced full a mile to meet and conduct me to a town which, a few 
3 'ears ago, had not one inhabited dwelling I passed through the 

before, or in S 1717 (A D 1661) , so that in the space of twenty years, we have 
it described m the peninsula, m the deseit of India, and in the plains of Central 
India , and what will appear not the least sm^lar part of the history of this 
distemper, so analogous to the present date, about the intermediate time of 
these extreme periods, that is about A D 1660, a similar disease was raging in 
England 1 have no doubt that other traces ol the disorder may appear m the 
chronicles of their bards, or in Mahomedan wnters, judging from these iiiddeii- 
tal notices, which mmht never have attracted attention had not mum come 
to our Own doors I have had many patient.? dying about me, but no man 
ever dreamed of contagion , to propagate which opinion, and scare us from all 
the sympathies of life, without proof absolutely demonstrative, is, to say the 
least, highly censurable. There is enough of self in this laud of ultra civiliza- 
tion, without drawing a cordon samtavre round every individual. The 
Oodipoor prince was the first person seized with the disease in that capital : 
a proof to me, against all the facully, that to other causes than personal 
communication 'its influence must be ascribed. I will not repeat the treatment 
in this case (see p. 59), which may deserve notice, though prescribed by the 
umiuliated. 
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main street, surrounded by its wealthy occupants, who had suspended 
over the projecting awnings the most costly silks, brocades, and other 
finery, to do honour to one whom they esteemed their iDenefactor, 
and haviug conducted me to my tent, left me to break&st, and 
returned in the afternoon As the tent would not contain a tenth oi 
the visitors, I had its walls lemoved, and all were welcome to enter 
who could Eveiy moment I expected to see it fall upon us, as theie 
were hundreds of hands at each rope, swaying it in every direction, 
in their eagerness to see what was going on within between the 
saheh and the punchctet of both sects, Oswal and Mahesii, or Jain and 
Vishnuve We talked ovei many plans foi the future benefit of the 
town ; of further reducing the duties, and giving additional freedom 
to the transit-trade I offeied, in the liana’s name, to expend the 
next two years’ income on a circumvallation for the protection of the 
town , which, for many good reasons, they refused , and principally, 
that it would be a check on that very fieedom it was my dcsiie they 
should enjoy, as It would prevent uninteiiupted ingress and egress. 
I, however, sent for the chiefs, to whom, with their quotas, was 
confided the duty of guarding this town, and before the assembled 
groupes explained the necessity of preventing any complamts from 
want of due vigilance, and told them they were to be in lieu of walls 
to BhilwaiTa My good friends having no inclination to letiie, I sent 
for the presents I intended foi the heads of the sectaiian merchants, 
with the utr-pdn (that most convenient mode of hinting to a fiiend 
that you are tired of him), and they departed with a thousand 
blessings, and prayers for the perpetuity of oui raj 

Bhilwaiaa is perhaps the most conspicuous instance in all India of 
the change which oui predominant influence has effected in four 
short years , and to many it must appear almost miraculous that, 
within that period, a great commeicial mart should be established, 
and three thousand houses, twelve bundled of which are those of 
merchants or artisans, be made habitable, the pimcipal street being 
entirely rebuilt, that goods of all countiies should be found there , 
bills of exchange to any amount, and on any city in India, obtained, 
and that all should be systematically oiganized, as if it had been 
the silent growth of ages To me it afforded another convincing 
proof, in addition to the many I have had, of the tenacity and 
indestnictibility of the institutions in these legions, and that veiy 
little skill is requisite to evoke older and piosperity out of con- 
fusion and distiess I have no hesitation in saying that, were it not 
now time to withdraw from interfeience in the internal concerns of 
M^war, the machine of government havmg been once moie put into 
action, with proper management this place might become the chief 
mart of B.ajpootana, and ten thousand houses would soon find 
inhabitants such are its local capabilities as an entrepot. But while 
I indulge this belief, I should at the same time fear that the rigid 
impartiality, which has prevented the quariels of the sectarian 
tiadcis from affecting the geneial weal would be lost sight of m the 

80 
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apathy and intrigue which aie by no means banished from the 
councils of the capital. 

I bade a last farewell toBliilwarra and its inhabitants, with prayem 
for the welfaie of both 

Bhilvjarra, — Though pressed for tune, and the weather had 

again become bad, I could not resist the kind entreaties of the 
people of Bhilwarra that I would halt one more day amongst them ; 
and albeit neither my health nor occupations admitted of my being 
the lion to the good traders of the city without inconvenience, the 
slight personal sacrifice was amply repaid by the more intimate 
acquaintance I gained with men belonging to eveiy region of 
Riijwarra 

Jehajpooi', 29th — This was a long march in a torrent of lain, the 
country flooded, and roads cut up, and although I have not 
incommoded myself with much haggagc, the little I have is in a 
wretched plight The crockery-bearer fell with his load, and 
smashed the "contents Passed ovei the encamping-ground of last 
year, and bestowed a tiansient thought upon the scene enacted 
there I was equally near ‘ the bunk’ this spiing The Rana had 
stopped the 'JU'/caiva, and many a rupee’s-woith of ieswr (saffion) 
was promised to the divinities both of the Jams and Vishnuvis 
tor my recovery My kinsman. Captain Waugh, was admitted, 
after many days’ exclusion, to take a last adieu , but I told the 
doctor I was suie he was wiong , and heie I am, bound for the same 
scones of nnseiy from which I so lately escaped, and undei whicli 
soveial of my establishment, besides poor Cary, have succumbed 

Booncli, 30th — Another fatiguing maich brought us to the con- 
clusion of our journey, and notwithstanding a deluge of lain, wo 
were met three miles from the city by the minister and the piincipal 
chiefs, with whom an inteichangc of bufful-f/cerC (embracing) took 
place in spite of the laging elements All preceded to announce oui 
approach, but my faithful old friend, the Maharaja Bickramajeet, 
whose plain and downiight honesty in all that appertains to his 
master’s house has won my warmest regard He rode by my side, 
and told me of the changes that had taken place, of the dangers of 
the young Ram Sing fi om the interested views of those who affected 
the semblance of devotion , ‘ but,” observed the veteran, “ you know 
“ us all, and will trust no individual with too much authority ” He 
could speak thus without fear of being misunderstood, for no 
jici suasion would have induced him to enter into their cabals, oi 
compromise his trust of watching over the personal safety of his 
infiint piiiice, though without any ostensible post or character save 
that pioud title — which Avas ascribed to him by all parties — ' the 
loy.il Bickiamajeet’ 

The beauties of the scenery passed unheeded, and have already 
been sufficiently described, though there is novelty in eveiy point 
of view from^which the fairy palace is seen , and as it burst upon us 
this morning, a momentai’y gleam passing over its gilded pinnacles, 
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displayed its varied outline, 'which has rapidly immerged into the 
gloom that hung ovei it, accoiding well with the chai actor of its 
inmates As it was my policy to demonstrate, by the lapidity of my 
movements (which had hi ought me iii six days at such a season 
from Oodipoor to Boondi), how much the British government had at 
heart the welfare of its young pniice, I hastened to the palace in 
ray tiavelling costume, to pay ray lespects, wishing to got over the 
formal visit of condolence on the loss the prince had sustained. 

I found the young chief and his brother, Gopal Sing, sui rounded by 
a most respectable court, though, as I passed along the line of retainers 
occupying each side of the long colonnaded bara-clum, I could 
jierceive looks of deep anxietj- and expectation blended with those 
of welcome Notwithstanding the foiins of mourning imist destroy 
much of the sympathy with giief, there is something in the settled 
composure oi featuie of an assembly like this, convened to receive 
the condolence of a stiangei who felt loi the loss in which he was 
called to sympathize, that fixes the mind. Although I was famihai 
with tlie iite of matvnx, which, since the days of ‘ David, who sent 
" to comfoi t Hanuni, son of the king of the cliildieii of Ammon, when 
“ his father died,” is generally one ot ‘ the mockeries of woe,’ its ordi- 
nary cbaiactei was changed on this occasion, when we met to 
deplore the loss of the duel of all the Haras 

I expressed the feelings which the late event had excited in me, 
ill which, I observed, the most noble the goveinoi-gcneial would 
participate , adding that it was a consolation to find so much 
promise in liis successoi during whose minority his lordship 
would be in the place ot a father to him in all that concemed 
his welfare , and that in thu^ speedily fulfilling the obligations of 
public duty and friendship to the will of his deceased paient, I but 
evinced the deep inteiest 1113^ goveinnient had in the rising prosperity 
of Boondi , that, thank God, the time was past when a minority 
could endanger his welfare, as it would only redouble the anxiety 
and vmilance of my government, with much more to the same 
purport, which it is unnecessaiy to lepeat The young prince replied 
with great propriety of manner and speech, concluding thus “ My 
“ father left me in j-our lap , he confided my well-being to your 
“ RutiHs ” After a few remarks to the chiefs, I repaired to the 
residence prepared for me at no great distance from the palace 
Here I found all my wants supplied and my comforts most carefully 
studied , and scarcely had I changed my garments, when a sumptuous 
dinner was announced, sent by the queen-mother, who in order to do 
more honour had ordered a Brahmin to precede it, spi inkling the 
load with holy-water to prevent the approach of evil ' 
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CHAPTER X 

Ceremony of R4j-tilac, or irMuguration — Personal qualUtes of the Sao Raja 
and h.s brothers. — The installation — The tilac first made by the author, as repre- 
sentative of the British government — Ceremonies. — Message from the gueen- 
mother. — Balwunt Rao, of Goterah — The Bohora, or chief minister — Power 
and di^osition of these two officers — Arrangements made by the awthar — 
Interview and conversation with the Rani — Literary and historical researches 
of the author — Revenues of Boondi, — Its prospects — Departure for Kotah , — 
Condition of the junior branches of the Haras — Rowtah. — Grand hunts in 
Ilarouli 

August the otk — The ceiemony o{ Rdj-tilac, ov inauguration of 
the young Rao Raja, had been postponed as soon as the Rani-mother 
heaid of my intention to come to Boondi, and as the joyous “ third 
“ of Sawun,” Saivun-ca-teej, was at hand, it was fixed for the day 
following that festival As the interval between the display of grief 
and the expression of joy is short m these states, it would have 
been inauspicious to mingle aught of gloom with tins most celebrated 
of all the festivals of the Haras, in which the whole city partakes 
The queen-mother sent a message to request that I would accompany 
hei son in the procession of the teej, with which invitation I most 
willingly complied , and she also informed me that it was the custom 
of Rajwarra, tor the nearest of kin, or some neighbouring prince, on 
such occasions, to entieat the mournei, at the termination of the 
twelve days of m&txm, to dispense with its emblems. Accordingly, 
I prepared a coloured dress, with a turban and a jewelled sirpdsh, 
which I sent, with a request that the prince would “ put aside the 
“ white turban ” In compliance with this, he appeared in these 
vestments in public, and I accompanied him to the ancient palace in 
old Boondi, where all public festivities are still held 

The young prince of the Haras is named Ram Sing, after one of 
the invincibles of this race, who sealed his loyalty with his life on 
the field of Dholpoor He is now m his eleventh year, fair, and with 
a lively, intelligent cast of face, and a sedateness of demeanour which, 
at his age, is only to be seen in the east. Gopfil Sing, his brothei, 
by a different mother, is a few months younger, very intelligent, and 
in person slight, fair, and somewhat marked with the small-pox 
There is a third boy, about four, who, although illegitimate, was 
brought up with equal regard, but now he will have no consideration 

The cavalcade was numerous and imposing , the chiefs and their 
letainers well-mounted, their equipments all new for the occasion, 
and the inhabitants in their best apparel, created a spectacle which 
was quite exhilarating, and whidi Boondi had not witnessed for a 
century : indeed, I should hardly have supposed it possible that four 
years could haVe produced such a change in the general appearance 
or numbers of the population. After remaining a few minutes, 1 
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took leave, that 1 might impose no restraint on the mirth which the 
day produces.* 

The next day was appointed for the installation Captain Waugh, 
who had been sent from Oodipoor to Kotah in December last, when 
the troubles of that state broke out afresh, joined me this day in 
order to be present at the ceremony, though he was in wretched 
health from the peculiar insalubrity of Kotah at this time of the 
year We proceeded to the R^ljmahl, where all the sons of Dewa- 
Bango have been anointed Every avenue through which we passed 
was crowded with well-diessed people, who gave us hearty cheeis ot 
congratulation as we went along, and seemed to participate in the 
feeling evinced towards their young prmce by the representa- 
tive of the protecting powei The courts below and aiound the 
palace weie in hke manner filled with the Hara letainers, who 
lent the air with Jy ^ Jy ^ as we dismounted Theie was a very full 
assemblage within, wheie the young Raja was undergoing puiification 
by the piiests , but we found his bi other the Mahai'aja GopM Sing, 
Bulwunt Sing of Gotei’ah, the first noble of Boondi, the chiefs of 
Kaprain and Thana, old Bicki’amajeet, and hkewiso the veneiable 
chief of Doogane (son of Sriji), grand-unde of the young piince, who 
had witnessed all the revolutions which the countiy had undeigone, 
and could appreciate the existing lepose It was giatifying to hear 
this ancient, who could remember both periods of prosperity, thank 
ParmsiwaT that he had hved to see the restoration of his country’s 
independence In this manner we had some interesting conversation, 
while saciifice and purification were going on in the adjoining apai’t- 
ment When this was over, I was instructed to bring the young 
Raja forth and lead him to a temporary ‘ cushion of state, when a 
new round of religious ceremonies took place, terminating with his 
re-election of the family Puiohit and B6Ss, by marking their fore- 
heads with the tiiOiC which oidination entitled theui to put the 
unetzon upon the prince’s, denoting the “ divine right” by which he 
was in futuie to rule the Haras The young prince went through a 
multitude of propitiatory rites Avith singular accuracy and self-pos- 
session , and when they were over, the assembly losc I was then 
requested to conduct him to the gadi, placed in an elevated balcony 
overlooking the external court and a great part of the town , and it 
being too high for the young pnnee to reach, I raised him to it The 
officiating priest now brought the vessel containing the unction, 
composed of sandal-wood powder and aromatic oils, into^ which I 
dipped the middle finger of ray right hand, and made the tilac on lu,s 
foiehead I then girt him with the sword, and congratulated him 
in the name of my government, declaring aloud, that all might heai, 
that the British government would never cease to feel a deep intere.st 
in all that concerned the welfare of Boondi and the young prmce’.s 
family Shouts of approbation burst from the immense crowds who 
thronged the palace, all in their gayest attire, while .every valley 


* See the description of the Terj, Vol I. p 497 
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re-eclioed the sound of the cannon from the citadel of Tai'ragurh 1 
then put on the jewels, consisting of avrpesh, oi aigiette, which 1 
bound round his turban, a necklace of pearls, and bracelets, with 
twenty-one shields (the tray of a Rajpoot) of shawls, brocades, and 
fine clothes An elephant and two handsome horses, richly capari- 
soned, the one having silver, the other silver-gilt ornaments, with 
embroidered velvet saddle-cloths, were then led into the centre ot 
the court under the balcony, a khdaJ, befitting the dignity both oi 
the giver and the leceiver Having gone through this form, in 
which I was prompted by my old friend the Mahaiaja Bickramajeet, 
and paid my individual congratulations as the fiiend of his father 
and his personal guardian, I withdrew to make loom for the chiefs, 
heads oi clans, to perform the like round of ceiemonies for making 
the they at the same time acknowledge his accession and then 
own homage and fealty. I was joined by Gopal Sing, the prince’s 
brother, who artlessly told me that he had no protector but myself , 
and the chiefs, as they returned from the ceiemony, came and con- 
giatulated me on the pait I had taken in a rite which so nearly touched 
them all , individually presenting their nuzzuvs to me as the repre- 
sentative of the paramount powei I then made my salutation to the 
piince and the assembly of the Haras, and returned The Rao Raja 
afterwards proceeded with his cavalcade to all the shnnes in this 
city and Sitoor, to make his offerings 

The next day, I received a message fiom the queen-mother with 
her blessmg (usees), intimating her surprise that I had yet sent no 
special deputation to her, to comfort her undei her affliction, and to 
give a pledge for her own and her child’s protection ; and that 
although on this point she could feel no distrust, a diiect communi- 
cation would be satisfactory In reply, I uiged that it was fioni 
delicacy alone I had erred, and that I only awaited the intimation 
that it would be agreeable, though she would see the embarras- 
ment attending such a step, moie especially as I never employed my 
own servants when I could command the services of the ministers , 
and that as I feared to give umbrage by selecting any one of them, if 
she would receive the four, I would send with them a confidential 
servant, the akbamwvees or news-writer, as the bearer of my mes- 
sage Her anxiety was not without good grounds . the elements of 
disorder, though subdued, were not crushed, and she dreaded the 
ambition and turbulence of the senior noble, Bulwunt Rao of Goterah, 
who had proved a thorn in the side of the late Raja throughout his 
life This audacious but gallant Rajpoot, about twelve years before, 
had stormed and taken Nynwa, one of the chief castles of Boondi, 
in the face of day, and defeated with great slaughter many attempts 
to retake it, still holding it in spite of his prince, and trusting to his 
own party and the Mahiattas for support. In fact, but for the change 
in his relations, he neither would have obeyed a summons to the 
Presence, nor dared to appear uninvited , and even now his appear- 
ance excited rfo less alarm than surprise “ Bulwunt Smg at Boondi 
was repeated by many ot the suirounding chiefs, as one of the 
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anomalous signs of the times ; for to have heard that a lion from 
their jungles had gone to congratulate the Baja, would have caused 
less wonder and infinitely less appiehension The Bani waa not 
satisfied, nor had her late loid l4en, with the chief minister, the 
Bohora, Simbhoo Bam, who only a few days before the Baja’s 
death had expressed great unwillingness, when called on, to 
produce his account of the finances It was chiefly with a view to 
guard against these individuals, that the deceased Rao Baja had 
nommated the British Agent as the guardian of his son and the state 
during his minority, and the queen-mother besought me to see his 
wishes faithfully executed Foltunatel}^ there were some men who 
could be depended on, especially Govind Bam, who had attended the 
agent as vakeel a simple-minded man, full of integrity and good 
intentions, though no match foi the Bohoia in ability or intrigue 
There was also the dhabhde, or foster-brother of the late prince, who 
held the impoitant ofiice of killehdar of Tarraguih, and who, hke all 
hi3 class, IS devotion personified Theie was likewise Chanderbh^in 
Xaique, who, fiom a low condition had risen to favour and powei , 
and being quick, obedient, and iaithful, was always held as a check 
u\ei the Bohora. There weie also two eunuchs of the palace, 
servants entirely confidential, and with a veiy good notion of the 
general afi'aus of the state 

Such were the mateiials at my disposal and they weie ample for 
all the concerns of this little state Conformably to the will of the 
late piince, and the injunctions of the queen-mother, the Agent 
eiitiiely refoimed the functions of these officeis, prohibited the 
levenues of the state fioin being confounded with the mercantile 
concerns of the ministei, lequiimg them henceforth to be deposited 
at the kishen-bindar, oi treasury in the palace, providing a system 
of checks, as well on the receipts as the expenditure, and making all 
the four jointly and seveially answerable, yet he made no material 
innovations, and displaced oi displeased no one , though in raising 
those who were noted throughout the country for their integrity, he 
confiimed their good intentions and afforded them scope, while his 
measures were viewed with general satisfaction After these 
arrangements, the greatest anxiety of the queen was for the absence 
of Bulwunt Bao ; and, as it was in vain to argue against her fears, 
she requested that, when the ceremonies of installation were over, 
the chiefs might be dismissed to their estates, and that I would take 
the opportunity, at the next durba/r, to point out to them the exact 
line of their duties, and the necessity of observance of the customs 
of past days : aU of which was courteously done 

Although the festival of the RaJdi% was not until the end of the 
month, the mother of the young pimce sent me by the hands of the 
bhiit, or family pi lest, the biacelet of adoption as her brother, which 
made my young ward henceforth my hhanaij, or nei?hew. With 
this mark of regard, she also expressed, thiough the ministers, a 
wish that I would pay her a visit at the palace, as she had many 
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points to discuss regarding Lalji’s welfare, which could only be 
satisfactorily argued vvoa voce Of course I assented , and, accom- 
panied by the Bohora and the confidential eunuchs of the ranmda, I 
had a conversation of about three hours with my adopted sister ; a 
curtain being between us Her language was sensible and forcible, 
and she evinced a thorough knowledge of all the routine of govern- 
ment and the views of parties, which she described with great clear- 
ness and precision She especially approved of the distribution of 
duties, and said, with these checks, and the deep interest I felt for 
all that concerned the honour of Boondi, her mind was quite at ease ; 
nor had she anything left to desire She added that she relied 
implicitly on my friendship for the deceased, whose regard for me 
was great I took the liberty of adverting to many topics for her 
own guidance ; counselling her to shun the error of communicating 
with or receiving reports from interested or ignorant advisers , and 
above all, to shun foraung parties, and ruling, according to their 
usual policy, by division , I suggested that the object would be best 
attained by never intimating her wishes but when the four ministers 
were together ; and urged her to exercise her own sound judgment, 
and banish all anxiety for her son’s welfare, by always recalling to 
mind what my government had done for the interests of Boondi. 
Duiing a gi eat pait of this conversation, the Bohora had retired, so 
that her tongue was unrestrained With utr-pdn and her blessing 
(asees) sent by one of her damsels, she dismissed me with the oft- 
lepeated lemaik, “ Forget not that Lalji is now in your lap” 

I retiied with my conductors, highly gratified with this interest- 
ing conversation, and impressed with respect for her capacity and 
views. This Ilani, as I have elsewhere mentioned, is of the Rahtore 
tnbe, and of the house of Kishengurh in Maxwar ; she is the 
youngest of the late Bao Baja’s four widowed queens, but takes the 
chief rank, as mother and guaidian of the minor prince. 

^ I remained at Boondi till the middle of August ; when, havinir 
given a right tone and diiection to its government, I left it with the 
admonition that I should consider myself authorized, not as the 
agent of government so much as the executor of their late lord’s 
wishes, and with the concurrent assent of the regent-queen, to 
watch over the prince’s welfare until the age of sixteen, when 
Bajpoot mmority ceases , and advertised them, that they must 
not be surprised if I called upon them every year to inform 
me of the annual surplus revenue they had set aside for accu- 
mulation until his majority. I reminded the Bohora, in the 
words of his own beautiful metaphor, when, at the period of 
the treaty, my government restored its long-alienated lands, “ again 
“will our lakes overflow; once more will the lotus ^ew 
“its face on the waters” Nor had he forgotten this emblematic 
phraseology, ^ and with his coadjutors promised his most strenuous 
efforts. During the few remaining days of my stay, I had continual 
mess^es from the young prince, by the « Gold stick,” or Ohahkde, 
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which weie mvanahly addressed to me as ‘ the JjfaJuoo Salteb/' oi 
uncle He sent me specimens of his hand-wiitiiig, botli in 
Devanagan and Peisian, in which last, howevei, he had not got 
tai ther than the alphabet , and he used to ride and karoivli his horse 
within sight of my tents, and always expiessed anxiety to know 
what the “ Mamoo” thought of bis hoisemanship I was soon aftei 
called upon by the queeii-mothei for m}’' congratulations on Lalji 
having slain his first boar, an event that had summoned all the Haras 
to make their offerings , a ceremony which will recall a distinction 
received by the Macedonian youths, on a similar occasion, who ivei e 
not admitted to public discussions until they had slain a wild boar 
Whilst pai taking in these national amusements, and affording all 
the political aid I could, my leisure time was employed in extiacting 
fiom old chronicles or living recoids what might serve to develop 
the past history of the family , in frequent visits to the cenotaphs 
ot the family, oi othoi remaikable spots, and in dispeismg my 
emissaiies for iiisciiptions lu eveiy diiection This was the most 
-jiiigulai pait of my conduct to the Boondi couit , they could not 
conceive why I should take an mteiest in such a puisuit 

The fiscal revenues of Boondi do not j’et exceed three lacs ol 
1 11 pees , and it will be some time befoie the entiie revenues, both 
fiscal and feudal will produce more than five , and out of the ciowu 
•loinain, eighty thousand rupees annually aie paid to the British 
government, on account of the lands Siridia held in that state, and 
which he lelinquished by the tieaty of AD 1818 Notwithstanding 
his ciicumscribed means, the late Rao Raja put eveiy branch ol his 
government on a most respectable footing He could muster seven 
hundred household and Puttaet hoise and, including his gaiiisons 
Ilia corps of golandaz, and little fiaik [Jinsij of twelve guns, about 
two thoasand seven bundled jiaid uitaiitrj’- , in all between tliiee 
and four thousand men Foi the queens, the officers of goveimnent, 
and the pay of the gaiiisons, estates were assigned, which yielded 
sufficient for the puipose A continuation of tiaiiquillity is all that is 
inquired, and Boondi will again take its proper station in Raj wan a 
Camp, Rowtah, November \9th — On the 14th of August, I departed 
(or Kotah, and found the junior branches of the Haias fai from 
luijoymg the repose of Boondi But on these subjects we will not 
touch here, further than to lemaik that the last thiee months hate 
been the most harassing of my existence * civil war, deaths ot 
fiiends and relatives, choieia laging and all ol us worn out with 
pei’petual attacks of fevei , ague anxiety, and fatigue 

Rowtah, the spot on which 1 encamped, is hallotved by lecollec- 
tions the most inspiiitiiig It was on this veiy gioimd I took up 
my position throughout the campaign of 1817-18, in the very centre 
of movements of all the armies, friendly and hostile 

For an account of these tiansactions, vide Chap XI, Ann^s of Kotah. 
t it was from this ground I detached thirty-two firelocks of my guard, 
-upported by two hundred of the Regent’s men, with two camel swuvels, to beat 
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As we were now m the vicinity of the chief Jiiiiima in Harouti, 
the Raj Rana pioposed to exhibit the mode in which they cany on 
their grand hunts The site chosen was a huge lange running into 
and paiallel to the chain which scpaiates Haiouti fiom Malwa At 
noon, the hour appointed, accompanied by seveial officers of the 
Neeninch foice (dinongst whom was my old friend Major Puce), we 
jiiocecdcd to the Shkkargds, a hunting seat, elected half-way up the 
gentle ascent, having teiiaccd roofs and paiapets, on which the 
spoilsman lays his gun to massaeie the game , and here we waited 
some time in anxious expectation, occasionally some deer scudcluig by 
Giadually, the din of the hunteis reached us, inci easing into 
tumultuous shouts, with the beatmg of drams, and all the vaiieties of 
discoid Soon various kind of deer galloped wildly past, succeeded by 
ailgdes, hdrd-singds, led and spotted Some wild-hogs went off 
snoitmg and tiotting, and at length, as the hunters approached, a bevy 
of animals, amongst which some black-snouted hyaenas weie seen, who 
made a dead lialt when they saw themselves between two fires Theie 


up a poition of the mam Pindani horde, when broken by our armies But my 
little band out-maiched the auxiliaries, and when they came upon the foe, they 
found a camp of 1,500 instead ot 500 men , but nothing daunted, and the 
suipiisc being complete, they pouied in sixty rounds befoie the day broke, and 
oleaied then camp Then, each mounting a maraudei’s horse and dnviiig a 
laden camel bctoio him, they ictumed within the twenty-four horns, having 
marched sixty miles, and slam more than foui times their numbers Nothing 
so clearly illustrated the destitution of all moral courage in the fieebooters, as 
their conduct Oii this occasion , for at dawn of day, when the smoke cleared 
away, and they saw the haiidtul of men who had driven them into the Caly 
Hindo, a body of about four bundled returned to the attack , but my Sipahis 
dismounting, idlowed tlio boldest to appioach within pistol-shot befoie they 
gave their hre, which sufficed to make the lancers wheel off The situation 
iccallod the dm which announced their leturn upon which occasion, going 
out to welcome them, I saw tlie BegenPs camp turn out, and the trees were 
uowded Avith spectatois, to enjoy the triimiplial entry of the gallant little band 
with the spoils of the spoilei The prize was sold and divided on the drum- 
head, and yielded six oi eight months’ pay to each , but it did not rest heie 
lor Lord Hastings promoted the non-commissioned officers and seveial of the 
men, giving to all additional pay for life 
The effect of this exploit was surprising , the country people, who hitherto 
would as sMii have thought of pluiideiing liis Satanic majesty as a Pindarri, 
amassed all the spoils abandoned on then ffight, and brought them to the camp 
of the liegent , who, as he iievei admitted the spoils of an enemy into his 
treasuiw, sent it all to our tents to be at my disposal But, as I could see no 
light that we had to it, I proposed that the action sliould be commemorated by 
the election of a bridge, beanng Lord Hastnigs’ name There were the spoils 
ot every region , many trays ot gold necklaces, some of which were strings of 

V enetian senums , coins ot all ages (from which I completed a senes of the 

fpu ® n cind five or six thousand head of cattle of every description 

I he Begent adopted my suggestion a bndge ot fifteen arches was constructed, 
extending over the river at the breadth of a thousand feet, eastward ot Kotali ; 
and though more solid and useful than remarkable for beauty, will seive to 
perpetuate, as IJasteeiirpooL the name of a gallant soldier and enlightened 
statesman, who emancipated India from the scourge of the PindarrisT He is 
now beyond the jeach of human praise, and the author may confess that he is 
proud of having suggested, planned, and watched to its comriletion, tins 
tiopliy to his fame. ' ’ 
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was no tiger, liowevei’, in the assemblage, which rather disappointed us, 
but the still more cuuous wild-dog was seen by some A slaughtei 
commenced, the effects of which I judged less at the time, but soon 
after I got to my tents, I found six camel-loads of deer, of various 
kinds, deposited My friend, M^or Price, did not much admire this 
unsportsmanlike mode of dealing with the lords of the forest, and 
although very well, once in one’s life, most would think a boar hunt, 
spear in hand, pieferable Still it was an exhilaiating scene , the 
confusion of the animals, their Avild dismay at this compulsoiy 
association , the yells, shouts, and dm from four battalions of legulais, 
who, in addition to the ordinary band of huntsmen, foimod a chain 
fiom the summit of the mountain, across the valley to the opposite 
lieiglits , and, last not least, the placid Regent himself listening to 
the tumult he could no longer witness, pioduced an effect not easily 
forgotten This sport is a species of petty wai , not altogether free 
from dangei, esjiccially to the mngers, but I hcaid of no accidents 
Wc liad a round of a nilgai, and also tried some steaks, which ate 
veiy hke coarse beef ‘ 

It is iisscitcd that, in one shape or anothci, these hunting exclu- 
sions cost the state two lacs, or £20,000 annually The Regent’s 
legular huntmg-establishmeut consisted of twenty-five caipontcis, 
two bundled aireas, or huntsmen, and five hundred occasional langcis 
But the gates, or ‘feasts,’ at the conclusion of these spoits, occasionerl 
the cliief expense, when some thousands were fed, aud rewaids and 
gratuities were bestowed upon those whom the Regent happened to 
be pleased with This was one of the methods ho pmsiicJ to 
ingiatiate himself with the Haiasi, and he was eminently successful , 
the only wonder is, that so good an oppoitunity should have been 
neglected of getting iid of one who had so long tyiannized over 
them 

Wc licic took a t 0 m])oiaiy leave of the Regent , and wc intend to 
fill up the inteival till the ictiiin of the Malia Raoliom Mewar,by 
making a toui thiough uppei Malwa, in which wc shall visit the falls 
ot the Chumbul amidst the dense woods of Puchail 


CHAPTER XI 

J\isi of MoLumfnri a — View ft om the summit of the po-ts into PiiUiail — Ma) ks 
set up by the Bwnjari is. — Monastery of Atieels, vr Joyu — Then sfivar/e aspect 
— The author elected a cliiSIA — The head of the establishment — Jhs leijend of 
the onqin of the epithet Seesodia — The rpand temple of Barolli — GovjcUuie 
(M to its founder — Bai olli 

We marched before daytaicak through the famed pass of Mokuiiduiia,* 
and caught a glimpse at the outlet of the line plains of Malwa. Wo 

* Dun a, a corruption of Diadi, ‘a barner, pass, outlet, tor portal,’ and 
UoLimil, one oi the epithets of Cnshna Mokundaira And Dicdnianat’h uto 
syiiiinimou' — the pass aud poital oi the Deity,' 
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then turned abruptly to the right and skirled the range which 
divides Haravati from Malwa, over a rich campaign tract, in a 
re-entering angle of the lange, which gradually contracted to the 
point of exit, np the mountains of Puchail 

The sun rose just as we cleared the summit of the pass, and we 
halted for a few minutes at the towei that guards the ascent, to look 
upon the valley behind the landscape was bounded on either side 
by the lamparts of nature, enclosmg numerous villages, until the 
eye was stopped by the eastern horizon We proceeded on the teiiace 
of this table-land, of gradual ascent, through a thick toiest, when, 
as we leached the point of descent, the sun cleaied the hairier which 
we had just left, and daiting his beams through the foliage, illumin- 
ated the castle of Bhynsror, while the new foit of Dangermow, 
appeared as a white speck m the gloom that still enveloped the 
Pat’hai 

We descended along a natural causeway, the rock being perfectly 
bare, without a particle of mould oi vegetation Small pillais, oi 
iininscnbed tablets, placed erect m the centre of little heaps of stone, 
seemed to indicate the scene of murdeis, when the Bhil lord of the 
pass exacted his toll from all who traversed his dominion They 
proved, however, to be maiks placed by the bunjarris to guide their 
tandaa, or caravans, through the devious tracks of the forest As we 
continued to descend, enveloped on all sides by woods and locks, we 
lost sight of the toweis of Bhynsror, and on reaching the foot 
of the Pass, the first object we saw was a little monasteiy 
of Atteets, founded by the chiefs of Bhynsior it is called 
Jlialaca We passed close to then isolated dwelling, on the 
teiiaced loof of which a party of the fiaternity were squatted 
lound a fire, enjoying the waimth of the morning sun Thoir wild 
appeal ance corresponded with the scene around , their matted hair and 
beaid had never known a comb, their bodies were smeared witli 
ashes (bhaboot), and a shied of cloth round the loins seemed the sole 
indication that they belonged to a class possessing human feelings 
Then lives are passed in a peipetual routine of adoiation of Chatoor- 
hliooja, the ‘ four-armed’ divinity, and they subsist on the produce of 
a few patches of land, with which the chiefs of Bhynsror have 
endowed this abode of wild ascetiis, or with what their patrons or 
the town’s-people and passengers make up to them. The head of 
the establishment, a little vivacious, but wild-looking being, about 
sixty yeais of age, came forth to bestow his blessing, and to beg 
something for his order He, however, in the fiist place, elected me 
cmeoflnsc/ieios or disciples, by maiking my forehead with a 
ui bhaboot, which he took fiom a platter made of dftctfc-leaves • to 
which rite of inauguration I submitted with due gravity The old 
man proved to be a walking volume of legendary lore , but his con- 
veisation became insufferably tedious Interruption was in vain 
he could tell his story only m his own way, and m order to get at a 
point of local histoiy connected with the sway of the Ranas, I was 
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obliged to begin from the creation of the world, and go through all 
the theogomes, the combats of the Soors and Asoors, the gods and 
Titans of Indian mythology , to bewail with Seeta the loss of her 
child, her rape by Rawun, and the whole of the wars of Rama 
waged for her lecovery, when, at length, the genealogy of the 
family commenced, which this stiangc being tiaced thiough all their 
varying patronymics of Bits, Rics, Gohclote, Aharya, Seesodia ; at 
which last he again diveiged, and gave me an episode to explain the 
etymology of the distinguishing epithet I subjoin it, as a specimen 
of the anchorite’s histoiical loic — 

In these wilds, an ancient Raiia of Cheetoic had sat down to a 
gate (feast) consisting of the game slain in the chase , and being veiy 
hungiy, he hastily swallowed a piece of meat to which a gad-fly 
adhered The fly giievonsly toimented the Rana’s stomach, and ho 
sent for a physician The wi&eman (bed) secietly ordered an 
attendant to cut off the tip of a cow’s eai, as the only means of 
saving the monarch’s life On obtaining this foi bidden moisel, the 
h/iZ folded it m a piece of thm cloth, and attaching a stiing to it, 
made the royal patient swallow it The gad-fly fastened on the bait, 
and was dragged to light The physician was rewarded , but the 
curious Rana insisted on knowing by what means the cure was 
effected, and when he hcaid that a piece of sacred kme had passed 
his lips, he determined to expiate the enoimity in a manner which 
its heinousness required, and to swallow boiling lead (eeeaa) > A 
vessel was put on the fire, and half a eeei'soon melted, when, piaying 
that his involuntary offence might be foigiven, he boldly drank it 
off, but lo ' it passed through him like watei Fiom that day, the 
name of the tribe was changed fiom Ahaiya to Seesodia The old 
Jogi as firmly believed the truth of this ab.siiid talc as he did his 
own existence, and I allowed him to run on till the teinjile ol Baiolli 
suddenly burst upon my view from amidst the foliage that shrouded 
it The transition was giand , wc had lor some time been picking 
our way along the margin of a small stieam that had woiked itself 
a bed in the rock over which lay oui path, and whoso couise had 
been our guide to this object of out pilgrimage As we ne.iied the 
sacred fane, still following the stieam, we reached a level spot ovei- 
shadowed by the majestic koroo and amba, which had nevei Itnown 
the axe We instantly dismounted, and by a flight of steps attained 
the court of the temple To describe its stupendous and diversified 
architecture is impossible , it is the office of the pencil alone, but 
the labour would be almost endless Art seems here to have 
exhausted itself, and we were, perhaps now for the first time, fully 
impressed with the beauty of Hindu sculpture The columns, the 
ceilings, the external roofing, where each stone presents a miniature 
temple, one nsmg over another, until crowned by the urn-like 
kuUus, distracted our attention The carving on the capital of each 
column would require pages of explanation, and the lyhole, in spite 
of its high antiquity, is in wondenul preservation This is attribu- 
table mainly to two causes every stone is chiselled out of the close- 
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gi-ained quartz rock, perhaps the most durable (as it is the most 
difficult to work) of any , and in older that the Islamite should have 
some excuse for evading their iconoclastic law, they covered the 
entire temple with the finest marble cement, so adhesive, that it is 
onlj’- Avhere the prevalent winds have beaten upon it that it is 
altogethoi worn off, leaving the sculptured edges of the stone as 
smooth and sliaip as if carved only yesterday 

The grand temple of Barolli is dedicated to Siva, whose emblems 
aie eveiywheie visible It stands m an aiea of about two hundred 
and fifty yards square, enclosed by a wall built of unshaped 
stones without cement Beyond this wall are gioves of majestic 
tiees, with many smaller shnnes and sacied fountains The first 
object that stiuck my notice, just before entering the area, 
was a pillar, erect in the earth, with a hooded-snake sculptured 
around it The door- way, which is dcstioycd, must have been 
very cuiious, and the remains that choke up the inteiior aie 
highly inteiesting One of tliese specimens was entiie, and 
unrivalled in taste and beauty The piincijial figures aie of Siva 
and his consort, Paibutty, with their attendants He stands 
upon the lotus, having the seipent twined as a garland In his 
light hand he holds the clu/mroo, or little drum, with which, as the 
god of war, he inspiies the warrior, in his loft is the cupra, foimed 
of a human skull, out of which ho drinks the blood of the slain The 
other two arms have been broken off a ciicumstance which proves 
that even the Islamite, to whom the act may be ascribed, respected 
this woik of ait The “ mountain-boin” is on the left of her spouse, 
standing on the coorm, or tortoise, Avith braided locks, and eai-imgs 
made of the conch-shell Every limb is in that easy flowing style 
peciiliai to ancient Hindu art, and wanting in modern sjiecimens 
Both are covered with beaded ornaments, and have no drapery The 
film, masculine attitude of ‘ Baba Adam’, as I have heaid a Rajpoot 
call Mahadeo, contrasts Avell with the delicate feminine outline of 
his consort The serpent and lotus intei twine gracefully over their 
heads Above, there is a series of compaitments filled with vaiious 
liguies, the most conspicuous of which is the chimerical animal 
called the gras, a kind of homed lion , each compartment being 
separated by a wreath of flowers, tastefully ai ranged and distributed 
The animal is delineated with an ease not unworthy the art in 
Europe Of the various other figures many arc mutilated , one is a 
hermit playing on a guitar, and above him are a couple of deer in a 
listening posture Captain Waugh is engaged on one of the figures, 
which he agrees with me in pronouncing unrivalled as a specimen 
of art Thcie are parts of them, especially the heads, which would 
not disgiacc Canova They are in high relief, being almost 
detached from the slab. In this fragment (about eight feet by three) 
the chief figures are about three feet 

The centre^^ piece, forming a kind of frieze, is nearly entuc, and 
about twelve feet by three , it is covered with sculpture of the same 
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character, mostly the celestial choristers, with various instruments, 
celebiatiiig the praises of Siva and Pai butty Immediately within 
the door-way, is a small shrine to the ‘ four-armed but the Islamite 
having likewise deprived him of the siipei numerary pair, the Bhil 
takes him foi Devi, of whom they aie desperately afiaid, and in 
consequence the foiehead of the statue is liberally snieaied with 
vermilion 

On the left, in advance of the main temple, is one about thirty feet 
high, containing an image of Asht-ilata, or the ‘ eight-aimed mother ,’ 
but heie the pious Mooslem has robbed the goddess of all her arms, 
save that with which she grasps her shield, and has also removed 
her head She tieads fiimly on the ccntaui, Maheswar, whose 
disseveicd head lies at some distance in the area, while the lion of 
the Hindu Cybelo still letains his giasp of his quarteis The Joginis 
and Apsaras, or ‘ maids of wai’ of Rajpoot maitial poetry, have been 
spared 

On the right is the sin me of Tvi-m'Cwti, the triune divinity 
Biimha’s face, in the centie, has been totally obliteiated, as has that 
of Vishnu, the Pieserver, but the Destroyer is uninjured The 
tiaia, which coveis the head* of this triple divinity, is also entire, 
and of peifeet woikmanship The skill of the sculptor “ can no 
“ furthei go” Groupes of snakes adorn the clustering locks on the 
ample foiehead of Siva, which are confined by a bandeau, in the 
centre of which there is a deatli’s head ornament, hideously exact 
Vaiious and singularly elegant devices aie wrought in the tiara • in 
one, two hoises couped from the shouldei, passing fioiu a rich 
centering and surmounted by a death’s head a dissevered arm points 
to a vulture advanemg to seize it, while serpents aie wieathed round 
the neck and hands of the Destioyei, wJiose half-opened mouth 
discloses a solitary tooth, and the tongue cui led up with a demoniacal 
expression The whole is colossal, tlie figures being six feet and a 
half high The relief is very bold, and altogether the groupe is 
worthy of having casts made fiom it 

We now come to the gi-and temple itself, which is fifty-eight feet 
in height, and in the ancient toira peculiar to the temples of Siva 
The body of the edifice, in which is the sanctum of the god, and 
over which rises its pyramidal stfcr, is a square of only Wenty-one 
feet , but the addition of the domed vestibule (mundv}) and portico 
makes it forty-four by twenty-one An outline of this by Ghassi, a 
native artist (who labours at Oodipoor for the same daily pay as a 
tailor, carpenter, or other artizan), will give a tolerably good notion 
of its appearance, though none ot its beauty The whole is coveied 
with mythological sculptuie without as well as within, emblematic 
of the ‘great god’ {Mahadeo), who is the giver, as well as the 
destroyer, of hie. In a niche outside, to the south, he is armed 
against the Dytes (Titans), the roond-mala, or skull-chaplet, reaching 

* The Tri-m-Arii is repieseiited with three faces {mArt'i) though but one 
head. 
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to his knees, a.ud m seven of Ins aims are offensive weapons His 
cap IS the fiustruni of a cone, composed of snakes interlaced, with a 
fillet of skulls the cupra is m Ins hand, and the victims are scat- 
tered aiound On his right is one of the maids of slaughter (Jogim) 
diunk with blood, the cup still at her lip, and her countenance 
expressive of vacuity , while below, on the left is a female personi- 
fication of Death, meie skin and bone a sickle (Jeocn'pi) in her right 
hand,* its knob a death’s head, completes tins gioupe of the attii- 
biites of destiuction 

To the west is Mahadeo under another form, a beautiful and 
animated statue, the expiession mild, as w'hen he went forth to 
entice the mountain-nymph, Meia, to his embiace His tiaia is a 
blaze of finely-executed ornaments, and his snake-wreath, which 
hangs round him as a garland, has a clasp of two heads of Schesnag 
(the serpent-king), while Nanda below is listening with placidity to 
the sound of the duviroo His ciipra, and karg, or skull-cap, and 
sword, which he is in the attitude of using, are the only accompani- 
ments denoting the god of blood 

The northern compartment is a picture, disgustingly faithful, of 
death and its attributes, vulgarly known as Bhooka Mdtd, or the 
personification of famine, lank and bare , her necklace, like hei 
lord’s, of skulls Close by are two mortals in the last stage ot 
existence, so correctly represented as to excite an unpleasant surprise 
The outline, I may say, is anatomically comet The mouth is half 
open and distorted, and although the eye is closed in death, an 
expiession of mental anguish seems still to linger upon the features 
A beast of prey is approaching the dead body , while, by way of 
contrast, a male figuie, in all the vigour of youth and health, lies 
])iostrate at her feet 

Such is a faint description of the sculptured niches on each of the 
external faces of the mindra, whence the spire rises, simple and 
solid In order, however, to be distinctly undeistood, I shall give 
some slight ichnographic details Fust, is the mindra or cella, in 
which IS the statue of the god , then the munduf, or, in aichitec- 
tural nomenclature, the pronaos , and thud, the portico, with which 
we shall begin, though it transcends all description 

Like all temples dedicated to Bal-Siva, the vivifier, or ‘ sun-god,’ it 
faces the east The poitico projects several feet beyond the munduf, 
and has four superb columns in front, of which the outline by Ghassi 
conveys but a i^ery imperfect idea Flat fluted pilasters are placed 
on either side of the entrance to the munduf, serving as a support 
to the internal torun, or triumphal arch, and a single column 
intervenes on each side between the pilasteis and the columns 
in front The columns aie about eighteen feet in height. The 
proportions are perfect ; and though the difference of diameter 

* Nowhere else did I ever see this emblem of Time, the counterpart of the 
scythe with which we furnish him, which is unknown to India 
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between tlie superior and inferior poitions of the .shaft is less than 
the Grecian standard, theie is no want of elegance of effect, whilst 
It gives an idea of more grandeur The frieze is one mass of 
sculptuied figures, generally of human beings, male and female, in 
pairs , the horned monster termed Gvas, separating the different pan s 
The mternal tonm or triumphal arch, which is invaiiably attached 
to all ancient temples of the sun-god, is of that peculiar curvatuie 
formed by the junction of two aies of a circle fiom diffeient centre.s, 
a form of aich well known in Gothic and Saiaceuic architcctuie, but 
which IS an essential characteristic of the most ancient Hindu 
temples The head of a gras ciowns its apex, and on the outline is 
a concatenation of figiiies armed with daggeis, apparently ascending 
the arch to strike the nionstei The root of the mundvf (pronaos), 
cannot be desciibed its vaiioua paits must be examined with 
microscopic nicety in older to enter into detail In the whole of 
the ornaments theie is an exact haimony which I have seen 
nowheic else , even the miniature elephants aiem the finest propor- 
tions, and exquisitely carved 

The ceilings both of the portico and munduf, are elaborately 
beautiful ; that of the portico, of one single block, could hardly be 
surpassed Of the exteiior I shall not attempt fuither desciiption 
it IS a grand, a wonderful efibrt of the silpi (architect), one series 
rising above and surpassing the othci, fioiri the base to the uin 
which surmounts the pinnacle 

The sanctum contains the symbol of the god, whose local appel- 
lation is Rori Barolli, a coimption oi Bal-rori, from the ciicuinstanco 
of Bftlnat’h, the sun-god, beuig here typified by an orbicular 
stone termed rori, formed by attiitionin the ckoohs or whiiljiools ot the 
Chumbul, near which the temple stand.s, and to which phenomena 
it probably owed its foundation This symbolic rovi, is not fixed, 
but lies in a groove in the intoinal iing of the Yoni , and so nicely 
IS it poised, that with a very modeiate impulse it will continue 
revolving while the votary recites a tolerably long hymn to the 
object ol his adoration The old ascetic, who had long been one of 
the zealots of Barolli, amongst his other wonders giavely told me, 
that with the momentum given by his little finger, in former days, 
he could make it keep on its course much longer than now with the 
application of all his strength 

Some honest son of commerce thought it but light that the 
mindra (cella) of Bal-ron should be graced by a Parbutty, and he 
had one made and placed there But it appeared to have ofi;eudcd 
the god, and matters soon after went wrong with the Banya first 
his wife died, then his son, and at length he became deivali, or 
‘ bankrupt’ In truth he deserved punishment foi his caricature ot 
the ‘ mountain-born’ Mera, who more resembles a Dutch burgom^stre 
than the fair daughter of Syeel * 

Fronting the temple of Bal-ron, and apart, from it about twenty 
yards is another superb edifice, called the Sengdr-chdorl, or nuptial 
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hall.* It is a square {cMm<) of forty feet, supported by a double 
range of columns on each face, the mtercolumniations being quite 
open ; and although these columns want the elegant proportions of 
the laiger temple, they aic covered with exquisite sculpture, as well 
as the ceilings In the centre of the hall is an open space about 
twelve feet square ; and here, according to tradition, the nuptials of 
iJcyci noon with the fair daughter of a Rajpoot prince, of whom he 
had long been cnaraouied, were celebrated , to commemorate which 
event, these magnificent structures wcie raised but more of this 
Hun anon The external roof (or silr, as the Hindu silpi tenns 
the various roofs which covei their temples) is the frustrum ot a 
])yiamid, and a singular specimen of architectural skill, each stone 
being a mimatuie temple, elegantly carved, gradually decreasing in 
size to the hulhLs or ball, and so admmibly fitted to each other, that 
there has been no room for vegetation to insinuate itself, and con- 
sequently they have sustained no injury from time 

Midway between the nuptial hall and the main temple, there is a 
low altar, on whicli the bull, Nand-i£war, still kneels before the 
symbolic representation of its sovereign loid, Iswfti* But sadly 
dislionouied is tins courser of the sun-god, whose flowing tail is 
bioken, and of whoso head but a fragment remains, though his 
necklace of altornitte skulls and bells pioclaims him the chargei of 
Siva 

Aiound the temple of the ‘great-god’ {Mahacleva) are the shrines 
of the d%^ minores, of whom Ganesa, the god of wisdom, takes 
precedence The sin me of this janitor of Siva is properly placed to 
the 1101 th, equi-distant from the nuptial hall and the chief temple 
But the foim of wisdom was not spared by the Tatar iconoclast. His 
single tooth, on which the poet Chund is so lavish of encomium, is 
broken off', his limbs ai'c dissevered, and he lies prostrate on his 
back at the base of his pedestal, grasping, even in death, with his 
right hand, the loMoos, or sweetmeat-balls he received at the nuptial 
feast. 

Near the dishonoured fragments of Ganesa, and on the point of 
losing his equilibrium, is the divine NarMa, the preceptor of 
Pai butty, and the Orpheus of Hindu mythology. In his hands he 
yet holds the lyre (yina), with whose heavenly sounds he has been 
charming the son of his patroness ; but more than one string of the 
instiument is wanting, and one of the gourds which, united by a 
sounding board, from the vina, is bioken off. 

To the south aio two columns, one erect and the other prostrate, 
which appear to have been either the commencement of another 
temple, or, what is more probable from their excelling every- 
thing yet described, intended to form a toi'un, havmg a simple 
architrave laid across them, which served as a swing for the recre- 

* This is not the litor.il interpretation, but the purpose for which it is 
applied. Vhaon is the term always appropnated to the place ol nuptials . 
seiigiV means ' ornament ’ 
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ation of the god Their surface, though they have been exposed 
for at least one thousand years to the atmosphere, is smooth and 
little injured such is tlie durability of this stone, though it is 
astonishing how it was woiked, or how they got instruments to 
sliape it There is a bavjan, or leseivoir of watci, foi the use either 
of gods or mortals, placed in the ccntie of the quadrangle, which is 
strewed with sculptured fragments 

We quit the enclosuie of Raja Hoon to visit the fountain (coond) 
of Mahadeo, and the vaiious other cuiious objects Having passed 
through the ruined gate by which we entered, wo crossed the black 
stream, and passing over a fine turf plot, i cached the coond, which 
is a squaie of sixty feet, the water (leading to which are steps) 
being lull to the brim, and the surface coveied with the golden and 
silver lotus In the centic of the fountain is a miniature temple to 
the god who delights in waters , and the dam by which it was once 
appioaehcd being broken, it is now completely isolated The 
entrance to the east has two slender and well-proportioned columns, 
and the whole is conspicuous for simplicity and taste 

Smaller shiines suiiound the coond, into one of which I cntcicd, 
little expecting in a compaiatively humble edifice the suiprise which 
awaited me. The temjile was a simple, unadorned hall, containing 
a detached piece of sculpture, icpresenting Narayana floating on the 
chaotic wateis The god is leclming in a fit of abstraction upon his 
sch^-sejd.a. couch foimcd of the'hydia, oi sea-snake, whose many 
heads expanded from a canopy ovei that of the sleeping divinity, at 
whose feet is the benignant Lacshmi, the Hindu Cores, awaiting the 
expiration of his pciiodical repose A gioup of maiino monstcis, 
half-man, half-fish, support the couch in then aims, then scaly 
extremities gracefully wreathed and in the ceiitie of them is a hoisc, 
rather too terrestrial to be classical, with a conch-shell and othci 
maiinc emblems neai him The back-ground to this couch uses 
about two feet above the reclining figuie, and is divided hoiizon- 
tally into two conipai tments, the lower coiitaimng a gioup of 
SIX chimeiical monsteis each neaily a foot in height, ni mutual 
combat, and in perfect iclicf Above is a smaller senes, depict- 
ing the Avatais, or ineainations of the divinity On the left, 
Coorma, the toitoise, having quitted Ins .shell, of which he makes 
a pedestal, denotes the termination of the catastrophe Anothci 
marine monstei, half-boai (Fetm/wt), half-fish, appears iccovermg the 
Yoni, the^symbol of production, fiom the alluvion, by his tusk Next 
to him is Narsinga, tearing in pieces a tyrannical king, with other 
allegorical mysteries having no relation to the ten incarnations, 
but being a mythology quite distinct, and which none of the wcll- 
infoimed men aiound me could mtcipret a certain proof of its 
antiquitj’^ 

The position of Narayana was that of loposc, one hapd supporting 
his head, under which lay the gada, or mace, while in another ho 
held the conch-shell, which, when the god assumed the terrestrial 
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form and led the Yadu hosts to battle, was celebrated as Delshina- 
vffi'ta, from having its spiial involutions leversed, or to the right 
(dekshin) The fourth arm was broken off, as were his nether limlw 
too near the knee From the nab or ndf (navel), the umbilical cord 
ascended, terminating in a lotus, whose expanded flower served as a 
seat foi-Biimha, the personification of the mind orspiiit “moving 
“ on the watcis" {Navayano) of chaos The beneficent and bcautitul 
Laeshmi, whom all adore, whether as Anapiirana (the giver of food), 
or in her less amiable character as the consoit of the Hindu Plutus, 
seems to have excited a double portion of the zealots’ ire, who have 
not only visited hei face too roughly, but entiiely destioyed the 
emblems of nouiishment for hei universal piogeny It would be 
impossible to dwell upon the minuter ornaments, which, both foi 
design and execution, may be pionounced nnii vailed in India The 

highly imaginative mind of the aitist is appaicnt throughout ; he 
liAs given a i eposo to the sleeping deity, which contrasts admirably 
with the wiitbing of the seipent upon which he lies, whose folds, 
moie especially under the neck, appear almost leal, a deception 
aided by the porphyiitic tints of the stone Fiom the accompani- 
ments of mermaids, conch-shells, sea-horscs, &c , we may conclude 
that a more elegant mythology than that now subsisting has boon 
lost with the ait of sculpture The whole is caivcd out of a single 
block of the quartz rock, which has a lustre and polish equal to 
maible, and is of far gicatei duiability 

The length of this marine couch {seja) is neaily eight feet, its 
breadth two, and its height somewhat more than three the figure, 
fiom the top of his iichly -wTought tiara, being four feet I felt a* 
stiong inclination to disturb the dumbei's of Naiayana, and transpoit 
him to anotliei dune in this theie would he no saciilege, foi in his 
picscnt mutilated state, he is looked upon (except as a specimen of 
lilt) as no bcttci than a stone 

All lound the coond the ground is covered with fiagments of 
shiines elected to the infeiior divimties On one piece, which must 
have belonged to a root) weie sculptuied two busts of a male and a 
female, uuexceptionably beautiful The head-dress of the male was 
a helmet, quite Giecian iii design, bound with a simple and elegant 
fillet ; in short, it would requiie the labour of several artists tor six 
months to do auytliing like justice to the wondeis of Barolli 

Thcie IS no chronicle to tell us for whom or by whom tills temple 
was constiuctod The legends are unintelligible , for although Raja 
Hoon IS the hero of this region, it is no easy task to account for his 
connexion with the mythology If wo, however, connect this 
appaiontly wild tiadition with what is alicady said regarding his 
ruling at Bhyusror, and moreovei with what has been recorded in 
the first part of this work, when ‘ Ungutsi, loid of the Hoons,’ was 
enrolled amongst the eighty-four suboidinatc princes who defended 
Cheetore against the first attempt of the Islamite, in the eighth 
century, the mystery ceases, Tlio name of Hoon is one of ficspicnt 
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occuriencc in ancient tiaditions, and the early inscription at Monghir 
has already been mentioned, as likewise the stdl more important 
admission of this being one of the thirty -six loyal tribes of Rajpoots , 
and as, in the Cheetoi'e ehionicle, they have actually assigned as the 
proper name of the Hoon piince that (Ungutsi) which designates, 
accoiding to their histoiiaii Deguignes, the giaiid horde, we can 
scarcely refuse our belief that “ theie weie Huns” in India in those 
(lays But although Raja Hoon may have patronized the aits, we 
can haidly imagine he could have fiumshed any ideas to the aitists, 
who at all events have not produced a single Tatar featuie to attest 
their iiile in this region It is far more probable, if ever Grecian 
aitists visited these legions, that they woikcd upon Indian designs 
— an hypothesis which may be still further suppoited History 
informs us of the Giecian auxiliaries sent by Seleucus to the (Puar) 
monaich of Oojein (Ozeiic), whose descendants coriesponded with 
Augustus , and I have betoio suggested the possibility of the temple 
of Komulmei, which is altogetlici dissimilar to any remains of 
Hindu art, being attiiluitable to the same people 

We discov’eied two nisei iptions, as well as the names of many 
visitois, insciibed on the pavement and walls of the poitico, bearing 
date seven and eight hundiod ycais ago, one was “the son 
“ of Jalunsi, from Dhawulnagii ,” anothei, which is in the 
oinamentcil Kogan of the Jains, is dated the 13th of Cartic 
Ctlio month sacied to Mais), S 981, or AD 925 Unfortunately it 
IS but a fiagmont, containing five shcewm piaise oH Siclestvar, or Maha- 
deo, as the patron of the ascetic Jogis Pait of a name lemains , and 
although my old Gdin will not venture to give a tian.slation without 
Ills sybelline volume, the VgoJeurna, which was left at Oodipoor, 
tliere is yet sufficient to piove it to be mcicly the ihnpsodj’- of a 
Pundit, visiting Ron Baiolli, in piaisc of the 'gicat god’ and of the 
site * Moie time and inv'estigation than I could afford, might make 
fuither discoveiies, and it would be labour well lewardcd, if we 
could obtain a date tor this Augustan age of India At the same 
time, it IS evident that the whole was not accomplished within one 
mail’s existence, nor could the cost be dofiaycd by one yeai’s icvciiuc 
of all Rajpootana 

Wc may add, befoie we quit this spot, that there aic two piles of 
stones, in the quadrangle of the main temple, raised over the defunct 
pnests of Mahadeo, who, whethei Gos&s, Sanyasis, or Dadoopantis, 
always buiy their dead 

Barolli IS m the tract named Puchail,oi the flat between the iiver 
Chumbul and the pass, containing twenty-foui villages in the lord- 
ship of Bhynsror, laying about thiee miles west, and highly impiov- 
ing the scene, which would otherwise be one of perfect solitude 
According to the local tradition of some of the wild tribes, its more 
ancient name was Bhadiavati, the seat of the Hoons ; and the traces 
of the old city in extensive mounds and rums aie still beheld around 

* Tins ib deposited m the museum of the Roydl Asiatic Society. 
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the more modern Bliynsror Tradition adds, that the Chirmitti (the 
<-1g,gaip. name of the Chumbul) had not then ploughed itself a channel 
in this adamantine bed , but nine centuries could not have effected 
this operation, although it is not far from the peiiod when Ungutsi, 
the Hoon, served the Rana of Cheetoie 


CHAPTER XII 

The choohs, or ifAu //joo/s of the Chumbul —Gt andeiir of the scene —Description 
of the falls and rocks of the Chumbul in this part — The remarkable narrono- 
ness of its bed — The roiis, or stones found in the lohvt Ipools — Fisit to Ganga- 
hlieva, — Its magnificent temple and shrines — The details of their architec- 
ture — The mam temple mo7 e model n than the shi ines ai oitnd it — Dilapida- 
tion of these fine specimens of ait, — Effects of vegetation. — The gigantic 
ameivdla— AdoZi— Tikaji-ca-coond, or fountain of the snake-king — Fiag- 
ments of sculiituie — Mausoleum of Jeswunt Rao Ilolcar — Holcai^s horse — 
Ills elephant — Ehanpoora — Tranquillity and prospet ity of these parts — 
Gunote — Tiaces of king Satul Patul, of the eia of the Pandus — Agates 
and CO! neliaiis — The caves of Dhoomnar — Description of the caves and 
temples — Explanation of the figuies — Jam symbols on one side of the caves, 
£i ahmm on the othei — titatues of the Jain pontiffs — Bheem’s bataar. 

December 3cl — Having halted several days at Barolli to admire the 
works of man, we marched to contemplate the still more stupendous 
operations of nature — the choohs, or ‘ whirlpools,’ of the Chumbul. 
For three miles we had to hew a path through the forest for our 
camels and hoises , at the end of which, the sound of many waters 
giadually increased, until we stood on the bleak edge of the nver’s 
locky bed Our little camp was pitched upon an elevated spot, 
commanding a view over one of the most striking objects of natuie 
— a scene bold beyond the power of description Behind us was a 
deep wood, in front, the abiupt precipices of the Pat’har, to the 
left, the rivci expanded into a lake ,of ample dimensions, fiinged 
with trees, and a little onwaid to the right, the majestic and mighty 
Chirmitti, one of the sixteen sacied rivers of India, shrunk into such 
a naiiow compass, that even man might bestride it From the tent, 
nothing seemed to disturb the unruffled surface of the lake, until 
we appi cached the point of outlet, and beheld the deep bed the 
liver has excavated in the rock This is the commencement of the 
falls Pioceeding along the margin, one rapid succeeds another, the 
gulf increasing in width, and the noise becoming more ten’ific, until 
you aiiivc at a spot where the stream is split into four distinct 
channels , and a little farther, an isolated rock appears, high ovci 
which the whitened spiay ascends, the sun-beams playing on it 
Here the separated channels, each terminating in a cascade, fall into 
an ample basin, and again unite their waters, boiling aiound the 
masses of black lock, which over and anon peeps out and conliasls 
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with the foaming surge rising from the whirlpools (clioolw) beneath. 
From this huge cauldron, the waters again divide into two branches, 
enciicling and isolating the lock, on Avhoso noithein face they 
le-unite, and foim another fine fall 



A tree is laid across the chasm, by the aid of which the adven- 
tuious may attain the summit of the rock, which is quite flat, and is 
called “ the table of the T’hakoor of Bhynsror,” who often, in the 
summei, holds his gate or feast there, and a fitter spot for such an 
entertainment can scarcely be imagined. Here, soothed by the 
murmur of foaming waters, the eye dwelling on a variety of 
picturesque objects, seen through the prismatic hues of the spray- 
clouds, the baron of Bhynsror and his httle court may sip their 
amrii, fancying it, all the while, taken from the churning of the 
little ocean beneath them. 

On issuing from the ckoolis, the river continues its course through 
its rocky bed, which gradually diminishes to about fifteen feet, and 
with greatly increased velocity, until, meeting a softer soil, under 
Bhynsror, it would float a man-of-war. The distance from the lake 
first described to this rock is about a mile, and the difference of 
elevation, under two hundred feet , the main cascade being about 
sixty feet fall. It is a curious fact that, after a course of tliiee 
hundred miles, the bed of a mighty river like this should be no moie 
than about three yards broad. The whirlpools are huge perpendi- 
cular caverns, thirty and forty feet in depth, between some of which 
there is a communication under-ground ; the orbicular stones, termed 
roris, are often forced up in the agitation of these natural cauldrons ; 
one of them represents the object of worship at Bal-rori For many 
miles down the stream, towards Kotah, the rock is everywhere 
pierced by incipient clioolis, or whirlpools, which, according to their 
size and force, are always filled with these rounded stones. 

From hence the Chumbul pursues its coume through the plateau 
(sometimes six hundred feet high) to Kotah. Here nature is in her 
grandest attire The scene, though wild and rugged, is sublime ; 
and were I offered an estate in Mdwar, I would choose Bhynsror, 
and should bo delighted to hold my gota enveloped in the mists 
which use from the whirlpools of the Chumbul. 
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Decefniber 4i/i — The cai’penteis have been at work for some days 
hewing a road for us to pass to Ganga-bheva, another famed retreat 
in this wild and now utterly deserted abode We commenced our 
march through a forest, the dog-star nearly south ; the river dimly 
seen on oui right On our left were the remains of a ruined ciicum- 
vallation, which is termed Rana-Kote ; probably a rumna, or 
preserve At daybreak we aiTived at the hamlet of Kheyrli , and 
here, our course changing abruptly to the south-east, we left the 
liver, and continued our journey through rocks and thickets, until a 
deep grove of lofty trees, enclosed by a dilapidated wall, shewed that 
we had reached the object of our search, Ganga-bheva 

What a scene burst upon us, as wo cleared the ruined wall and 
forced our way over the mouldering fi agments of ancient grandeur i 
Ganga-bhev<a, or ‘ the cii cle of Ganga,’ appears to have been selected 
as a retreat for the votaries of Mahadeva,liom its being a little ooMs 
in this rock-bound valley , for its site was a fine turf, kept m per- 
petual verdure by springs. 

The chief object is the temple, dedicated to the creative power , 
it stands in the centre of a quadrangle of smaller shrines, which have 
more the appearance of being the cenotaphs of some ancient dynasty 
than domiciles for the inferior divinities The contrast between the 
architecture of the principal temple, and that of the shrines which 
surround it, is remarkable The body of the chief temple has been 
destroyed, and with its wrecks a simple, inelegant nvindra has been 
raised ; nor is there aught of the primitive structure, except the 
portico, remaining Its columns are fluted, and the entablature 
(part of which lies prostrate and revemed) exhibits a profusion of 
rich sculpture. In front of the temple is a circular basin, always 
overflowing, and whence the term bhevo or hke6, ’ a circle,’ added to 
the name of the spring, which is feigned to be an emanation of 
Ganga The surface of its waters is covered with the flower sacred 
to the goddes.s, that particular lotus termed camod'lmn, which may 
be rendered, ‘ the riches of love ’ 

The chief temple evinces the same skill and taste as the structures 
of Barolli, and the embellishments are similar We here recognize 
the groupes of Mahadeva and Parbutty, with the griffins (gras), 
the Nagunis, half-serpent, half-female, &c, though not in so 
finished a style as at Barolli. Whatever be the age of this temple 
(and we found on the pavement the name of a votaiy with the 
date S 1011, or AD 955), it is many centuries more recent 
than those which sun-ound it, in whose massive simplicity we 
have a fine specimen of the primitive architecture of the Hindus. 
Even of these, we can trace varieties Five of these gmsll shrines 
filled up each face of the quadrangle, but with the exception of 
those on the east side, all are in ruins. The doors of those which 
possess an enclosed sanctum, face inwards towards the larger shrine . 
and each has a simple low altar, on which are ranged the attendant 
divinities of Mahadeva The sculptuic of all these is of a much later 
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date than the specimens at Barolli, and of inferior execution, though 
far supeiior to anything that the Hindu sculptor of modem days 
can fabricate They may possibly be of the date found inscribed 
(the tenth century), posterior to which no good Hindu sculpture is 
to be found As this spot is now utterly deserted, and the tiger and 
wild boar are the only inhabitants that visit the groves of Ganga- 
bheva, I shall be guilty of no sacrilege in lemovmg a few of these 
specimens of early ait * 

Nature has co-operated with the rathless Toork in destroying the 
oldest specimens of the art Wherever there is a chink or crevice, 
vegetation fixes itself Of this we had a line specimen in a gigantic 
but now mouldering koroo, which had implanted itself in the 
munduf of the principal-temple, and rent it to its foundation On 
examining its immense roots, large slabs were actually encased with 
the wood, the bark of which nearly cover’s a whole regiment of petty 
gods This fact alone attests the longevity of this species of tiee, 
whicli is said to live a thousand yeais The fountain temple has, in 
a similar way, been levelled by another of these koroo-trees, the 
branches of which had gradually pressed in and overwhelmed it 
The Seivgdr-chAdri, or nuptial-hall, is also neatly uinoofcd , and 
although the portico may yet survive for ages, time is rapidly con- 
suming the rest. 

I should have said that there are two distinct enclosures, an 
interior and exterior, and it is the fiist which is crowded with the 
noblest trees, everywhere clustered by the aviervela, ‘ the gailand 
of eternity,’ sacred to Mahadeva, which shades the shiine, ovei hang- 
ing it in festoons This is the giant of the parasitic tube, its main 
stem being as thick near the root as my body I counted sixty 
joints, each apparently denoting a yeai’s growth, yet not half-way 
up the tree on which it climbed That highly-scented shinb, the 
I'dld, grew in great profusion near the coond, and a bevy of monkeys 
were gambolling about them, the sole inhabitants of the grove The 
more remote enclosure contained many altars, sacred to the manes 
of the faithful wives who became satis for the salvation of then 
lords On some of these altais were three and four pooilis, oi 
images, denoting the number of devotees It would require a 
month’s halt and a company of pioneers to turn over these ruins, 
and then we might not be rewarded foi our pains. We have there- 
fore set to woik to clear a path, that we may emerge from these 
wilds. 

Ndoli, Decemb&i' 5th, twelve miles — The road runs through one 
continued forest, which would have been utterly impassable but foi 
the hatchet Half-way, is the boundary between Bhynsror and 


* Of the style of these specimens the curious are enabled to ^dge, as several 
are deposited in the museum of the Royal Asiatic Society. These mark the 
decline of the arts , as do those ot Barolh. its perhaps highest point of excel- 
lence. 
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Bhanpoora, also an ancient appanage of Mevrar, but now belonging 
to Holcar N8.0I1 is a comfoitable village, having the remains of a 
fort to the westward 

In the evening I went to visit Tdhdji-ca-cooml, or 'fountain of 
the snake-king’ It is about two miles east of Nftoli, the road, 
through a jungle, over the flat highland of Pat’har, presents no 
indiciS-ion of the object of research, until you suddenly find youi- 
self on the brink of a piecipice neaily two hundred feet in depth, 
eiowded with noble tiees, on which the knotted km'oo was again 
conspicuous The descent to this glen was over masses of rock , 
and about half-way down, on a small plattbim, are two shiines , one 
containing the statue of Tal-Juy, the snake-kmg , the othei of 
Dhunanira, the physician, who was ])ioduced at the ‘ churning of 
the ocean’ The cooiul, or fountain, at the southern extremity of 
the abyss, is about two huiidiod yaids in ciicumfcrence, and termed 
u’thdg, or ‘ unfathomable,’ according to my guide, and if we may 
iudge fioin its d.uk sea-gieen lustie, it must be of considerable 
depth It IS filled by a cascade of full one hundied feet perpendi- 
cular height, under which is a stone-seat, saci ed to the genius of the 
spot At the west side issues a nvulet, called the Takha'ili, 01 
serpentine, %\hich, aftei jiui suing a winding com so for many miles, 
some hundied feet below the surface of the Pat’har, washes the 
eastern face of Hinglazguih, and ultimately joins the Amj^r Ghassi, 
my native ai tist, is busy with the effigy of the snake-king, and 
Dhunantia, the Vedj/a Fioin the summit of the plateau we had a 
view of the castle of Hinglaz, cclehiated 111 Loid Lake’s wai with 
the Mahiattas, and which was taken hy Cajitaiu Hutchinson with a 
few men of the Bengal aitilleiy 

Bhaivpooi'a, December Gth, eight miles — This was a delightful 
march, presenting pictuies at oveiy step Two miles, through jungle, 
brought us to the abiupt crest of the Pat’har For some distance 
the route was over a neck or chine, rvith deep perpendiculai dells on 
each side, winch, at its extremity, the point of descent, teimed the 
ghat or pass, became a valley, grjidually expanding until we 1 cached 
Bhanpooia At the ghat aie the lemains of a veiy ancient foitross, 
named ludoiguih, which must have been one of the strong-holds of 
this region long anterior to the Chandeiawut feudatories of Me war 
Some fragments of sculp tuie indicate the presence of the artist of 
Baiolli , but all search for insciiptions was fmitless Fiom hence 
we saw the well-defined skats of the plateau stretching west waul 
liy Kampoora to the Lassaughat, Tarrapooi, and Jawud,the point of 
our ascent last year. 

It was pleasing, after a week’.s mcarceration amidst these ruins 
and scenes of natural giandeur, where European foot had never tiod, 
to see verdant fields and inhabitants of the plains , such alternations 
make each delightful in its turn We had been satiated with the 
inteiminablc Huts und unvarying corn-fields of Harouti and it va.> 
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a lelief to quit that tame tiaiiquillity for the whiilpools of the 
Chumbul, the coonds of Ganga^ and the snake-king in the regions of 
the inaccessible Doorga 

As we approached Bbanpoora, wc crossed a small rivulet, called 
the Eewa, coming from the glen of the pass , near which is the 
mausoleum of Jeswunt Eao Holcar, adjoining the scene of his gieatest 
gloiy, when he diove an English army fiom his tenitoiy The 
architecture is woithy of the baibarian Mahratta , it is a vaulted 
building, erected upon a teriace, all of hewn stone its only merit is 
its solidity There is a statue of this intrejud chieftain, of the 
natuial size, in the usual ungiaceful sitting postuic, with his little 
tuiban , but it gives but a mean idea of the man who made teims 
with Lake at the altais of Alexander It is enclosed by a miniatuio 
and legulaily-biult foiticss, with bastions, the iiitciior of which aie 
hollow and colonnaded, seivmg as a dhenasolo , oi jjiace of halt for 
julgiiins or tiavcllei’s , and on the teiiace aie a few ri’Llds, oi swivels 
Oil the light of the temjjle destined to leceue the efligy ot Jeswunt, 
IS a sinallei cenotaph to the mcmoij' of his sister, who thcd shoitly 
aftei him The gateway leading into this castellated tomb has 
apaitments at top, and at the entrance is a handsome piece of biass 
oidnauce, called kali, oi death ‘ Tlieic is a tempoiaiy building on 
the light of the gateway, wheie piayers are lecited all day long for 
the soul of Jeswunt bcfoic an altar on which weie placed twenty- 
foui dewdi, or lamps, always burning A figiiie diessed iii wliito 
Mas on the altai , immediately behind which, painted on the wall, 

as Jeswunt himself, and as iii the days of hi-s gloiy, mounted on 
bis favouiite war-home, llowah The clw oar was waving ovei his 
head, and silvcr-mace beaieis weic attending, while the officiating 
piicsts, seated on caij'Cts pionounccd their incantations 

I left the inastci t<i \i>itMowah wlio-c stall is close to the 
mausoleum of HoIchi whom ho boic in many a despciate strife. 
The noble animal .seemed to possess all his ma-stci s aieision to a 
Fn’n;j\ and when, haiing icquostcil his body clothes to be icmovcd, 
f went up to e.vaminc him, ho at fiist backed his eais and .shewed 
fight but at last peimitted me to lubliis tine foiehead Mowah 
Is a cbesnut of flic famed Brcimal hnU biood , like his mastci, a 
cenuinc native of Mahaiashtra, he exhibits tlie fiame-woik of a 
perfect hoise, though under 14 3 , hi» iorc-lcgs .shew what he has 
gone thiough His head is a model, exiii biting fhe highest quality 
of blood eais .small and |>omtcd, eye full and protiiidiiig, and a 
mouth that could dunk out of a tea-dip He is m very good 
condition, but I put in my vr',ee that they would piovidc nioie 
ample and swcetei bcd<ling, wlmlx was leadily piomiscd Tbo 
favouiite elephant is a pensioner as well as Mowah Even in these 
simple incidents, we sec that the mind is iiiHuenced by similar 
associations all over the world 

Bhanpooia is a town of five thousand houses, .surfounded by a 
wall in good oulei , the luliabitauts appaiently well contented with 
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the mild administration of Tantia Jogh, the present Dewan of 
Holcaa-’s court , but they are all alive to the convietion that this 
tranquillity is due to the supervising power alone. I was greatly 
oiatified by a visit from the respectable community of Bhanpoora, 
meichants, bankers, and artizans, headed by the Hakim in person ; 
noi could the inhabitants of my own country, Mewar, evince more 
kind and courteous feeling In fact, they have not forgotten the 
old tie , that the Rao of Bhanpoora, though now holding but a small 
poitioii of his inlieiitanco, was one of the chief nobles of Mewar, 
and even still leceives the tilac of accession for Amud from the 
hands of his ancient lord, though neaily a century has elapsed since 
Holcar became his soveicign de facto but associations heie are all- 
powerful. 

Gim'ote, December 7th, distance, thiitecn miles, direction, 
SSE — It was delightful to lange over the expansive plains 
of Malwa, and not to bo lemmded at every step by the excla- 
mation ‘ thokur /’ of the attendant, that there was some stony 
impediment ready to trip one up, the moment one’s vision was 
laised above the earth A singular contrast was presented 
between the moral aspect of these plains and of Harouti Heie, 
though the scat of perpetual wai, still visible in steiile fields, wo 
observe comfort displayed in the huts and in the persons of the 
peasantry ; there, amidst all the gifts of Anap'&raiia, the miserable 
condition of the ryot provokes one to ask, “ whence this difibroncc 
The icason is elsewheie explained 

Guriote is a thiiving town of twelve bundled houses, tho chief of 
a twppa or subdivision of Rampoora, whence a deputy halum is sent 
as resident manager It is walled in , but the inhabitants seemed 
to feel they had now a better security than walls Here there is 
nothing antique , but Moli, with its old castle, about midway m this 
mormng’s joiiiiioy, might fuimsh something for the porte-feuille, 
especially a fine sculptuied tm’mi yet standing, and fragments 
stiewed in cvciy diicction Tradition is almost mute, and all I 
could learn was, that it was the abode of a king, called Satul-Patul, 
whom they carried back to the era of the Pandus 

1 was much surpiised to find the plain strewed with agates and 
cornelians, of every variety of tint and shape, both veined and plain, 
semi-transpaient and opaque, many stalactitic, in various degrees of 
hardness, still containing the fibre of grass or root, serving as a 
nucleus for the concretion There are no hills to account for these 
pioducts in the black loam of the plains, unless the Chumbul should 
have burst his bed and inundated them Nor are there any nullas 
which could have carried them down, or any appearance of calca- 
leous deposit in tho soil, which, when iienetratod to any depth, was 
found to rest upon blue slate 

Caves of Dhoomndr, December 8th; direction, south 10° west; 
distance, twelve miles — The country reminded us of Mewar, having 
the same agiceable undulations of surface and a rich soil, which was 
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strewed throughout, as yesterday, with agates As we approached 
the object of our seaich, the caves of Dhoomnar, we crossed a rocky 
ndge covered with the dhaL jungle, through which we travelled 
until we arrived at the mount We found our camp pitched at the 
northern base, near a fine tank of water ; but our curiosity was too 
great to think of bieakfast until the mental appetite was satiated 

The hill is between two and three miles in ciicumference; to the 
noith it is blufi^, of gi-adual ascent, and about one bundled and forty 
feet in height, the summit presenting a bold perpendicular scarp, 
about thiit}' feet high The top is flat, and covered with hurr trees 
On the south side it has the form of a horse-shoe, or irregular des- 
cent, the horns of winch are tuined to the south, having the same 
bold natural rampait running lound its crest, pierced throughout 
with caves, of which I counted one bundled and seventy . I shouM 
rather say that these were meicly the entrances to the temples and 
extensive habitations of these ancient Tioglodytes The lock is a 
cellular iron-clay, so induiated and compact as to take a polish 
Theie are traces of a city, external as well as internal, but whcthei 
they were cotemporaneous we cannot conjectuie If we judge fioin 
the lemams of a wall about nine feet thick, of Cyclopean formation, 
being composed of large oblong masses without cement, we might 
incline to that opinion, and suppose that the caves were for the 
monastic inhabitants, did they not affoid pi oof to the contraiy in 
their extent and approiniation 

On leaching the scaip, we wound lound its base until we ariived 
at an opening cut thiough it fiom top to bottom, which proved to 
be the entiance to a galleiy of about one bundled yai-ds in length 
and nearly four in bieadth, teiminatmg in a quadiangular court, 
measuiing about one bundled feet by seventy, and about thirty-five 
feet in height; in short, an immense square cavity, hollowed out of 
the rock, in the centic of which, cut in like manner out of one single 
mass of stone, is the temple of the four-aimed divinity, Chatooi- 
bhooja Exclusive of "this galleiy, thcic is a staiicase cut in the 
noith- west angle of the excavation, by which there is an ascent to 
the summit of the rock, on a level with which is the pinnacle of the 
temple Apparently without any soil, some of the finest trees I 
ever saw, chiefly the sacied pcepul, bun, and tamarmd, aie to be 
found here. 

The ground-plan of the temple i.s ol the usual form, having a 
mindra, mwnduf, and poitico,to which the well-known term potgoda 
is given, and there is simplicity as well as solidity both in the design 
and execution The columns, entablatures, with a good show of 
Ol nament, are distinct in their details , and there are many statues, 
besides flowem, not in bad taste, e.specially the carved ceilings It 
would be regal ded as a curiosity if found on a plain, and put 
together in the oidinary manner; but when it is considered that all 
IS from one block, and that the material is so little calculated to 
display the aitist’s skill, the woik is stupendous 
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Vishnu, wlio H heie adored as the “ four-armed,’ was placed upon 
an altar, clad in lobes of his favourite colour (pandu, or yellow 
ochre), whence one of his titles, Pandilmng The piincipal shnno 
is surrounded by the infeiior divinities in the following order - First, 
on entering aie the Poleas or ‘ Porters Gan&a is upon the right, close 
to whom is Sarasvati, " whose throne is on the tongue and on the 
left are the twin-sons of Kali, the Bhiroos, distinguished as Kala 
(black), and Gora (fair), a little in advance of these is a shrine con- 
taining five of the ten Maliabedias, or ministering agents of Kali, 
each known by his symbol, or vahan, as the hull, man, elephant, 
buffalo, and peacock The Mahabedias are all evil genu, invoked in 
or incantations against an enemy, and phylacteries, containing 
foimulas addressed to them, aie bound round the arms of warriors 
m battle 

At the back of the chief temple are thiee shiines , the central one 
contains a statue of Naiayana, upon his hydia-coueh, with Laeshmi 
at his feet Two Dytes, or evil spirits, appear in conflict close to 
her , and a second figuie lopresents her in a running posture, looking 
back, in great alaiin, at the combatants Smaller figures about 
Narayana repiescnt the heavenly choristeis administering to his 
repose, playing on various instiiiinents, the moomh, or flute, the 
vina, or lyie, the mmyoora, or tabor, and the nmdhung and thdl, 
1)1 cymbals, at the sound of which a serpent appears, rearing his 
ciest with delight The minor temples, like the larger one, are also 
liewn out of the rock , but the statues they contain are from the 
quill tz rock of the Pat’hai, and they, therefoie, appear mcongmo us 
with the other parts In fact, from an emblem of Mahadeva, which 
rises out of the thieshold, and upon which the “foui -armed” Vishnu 
looks down, I infer that these temples were originally dedicated to 
the creative powei 

We proceeded by the steps, cut lateially in the rock, to the south 
side, where we enjoyed, thiough the opening, an unlimited lange of 
vision over the plains beyond the Chumbul, even to Mundisore and 
Soiidwarra Descending some rude steps, and tinning to the left, 
we enteicd a cavein, the roof of which was suppoited by one of 
those singularly-shaped column.s, named after the sacred mounts of 
the Jains , and Iieic it is neoessaiy to mention a cuuous fact, that 
while everything on one side is Budhist or Jam, on the other all 
IS Sivite or V ishnuvi At the entrance to the cave adjoining this 
aie various colossal figures, standing or sitting, too characteristic of 
i-he Budhists or Jams to be mistaken, but on this, the south side, 
everything is ascribed to the Pandus, and a recumbent figuie, ten 
feet m length, with his hand under his head, as if asleep, is termed 

the son of Bheem, and as the local tradition goes, “ only one hour 
" old a circumstance which called forth from my conductor, who 
gravely swallowed the tale, the exclamation—" What would he have 
“ been if nofi 'nnJdna ca, halm, ‘ a nine montlis’ child’ The chief 
group is called the Five Pandus, who, accoulmg to tiacUtion, took 
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up their abode here diiniig their exile from the Jumna , and tlio 
other ligui-es are performing menial offices to the heroes. 

Fortunately, I had my Jain Guru with me, who gave me more 
correct notions of these groups tlian the local cicerone All these 
figures are representations of the deified pontiffs of the Jains, and 
the group of five are the most celebrated of the twenty-foui, and 
distmctively called the Paim/i-Temifi, viz, Rishubdeva, thefiist, 
Suntnat’h, the sixteenth , Ndmnat’h,the twenty-second , Parswanat’h, 
the twenty-third , and llahavira, the twenty-fourth Each has his 
sacred mount, or place of pilgrimage (teerut), and each is recognized 
by his symbol, uis , the bull, black antelope, conch-shell, hooded 
serpent, and tiger ; and it is quite sufficient to find one of these 
symbols upon the plinth to ascertain the particular pontiff to which 
it belongs There was also, in a sitting posture, Chandia Prebhoo, 
known by his sign, the ciescent All the figures aie from ten to 
eleven feet high That in a recumbent position, my fiiend said was 
one of the pontiffs, about to “ shuffle off this moital coil,” prepara- 
tory to apotheosis “ When such an event took place, the throne of 
“ Indra shook, and he sent a deputation to convey the deceased 
" through the Keer Sa/niudrci (sea of curds), to the great temple of 
“ deification, whither the whole heavenly host advanced to con- 
" duct him.” 

Next to, and communicating by a passage with, this hall of the 
Jain pontiffs, is the most extensive excavation of Dhoomn&r, locally 
designated as “Bheem’s Bazaar” The extreme lengtli of this exca- 
A'ation is about a hundred feet, and the breadth eighty Although 
the name of this leader of the Pandus designates every subdivision 
of this cave, yet everything is Budliist. The mam apartment is 
that called Bheem’s armoury or treasury, the entrance to which is 
through a vestibule, about twenty feet square, supported by two 
columns, and having four lateral semiciiculai niches, now empty, 
but probably intended for statues this opens to the armoury, 
which is a vaulted apaitment, about thirty feet by fifteen, having 
at the further end a dhagope, supporting the roof These singularly 
formed columns, if we m.ay so term them, are named after their 
sacred mounts , and this is called Soomeru, which being sacred to 
Adnat’h, the first pontiff) we may conclude he was heie adoied An 
extensive piazza, full twenty feet wide, evidently a dhennsala foi 
the pilgrims, runs round this apartment, supported by lows of 
massive square columns, all cut out of the rock , and again, on the 
exterior, are numerous squaie cells, called the apartments of 
the Srawuks, or Jam laity ; in one of which there is a sup- 
porting dhagope, and in another two statues of the twenty- 
third pontiff) Parswa A part of the vaulted loof of Bheem’s 
treasury, as it is called, has fallen in, so that the vault of heaven 
is seen through the aperture of the mountain. This is also 
attributed to Korea Choor {thief), whose statue appears on the 
pinnacle of the temple of Baiolli, indicating the old enemy of 
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the Pandus, who robbed them of then kingdom Close to the 
ajmouiy is an apartment called the Rdjloca, or for the ladies ; but 
here tradition is at fault, since, -with the exception of Koonti, the 
mother, Droopdevi alone shared the exile of the Pandus 
Still fuither to the light, or south-west, is another vaulted and 
loof-ribbed apartment, thirty feet by fouiteen, and about sixteen in 
cential height, supported by another image of Soomdiu The sacied 
bim', 01 fig-tree ( Jicus religiosa), had taken i oot m the very heart 
of this cavern, and having expanded until checked by the roof, it 
found the line of least resistance to be the cave’s mouth, whence it 
issued horizontally, and is now a goodly tree overshadowing the cave 
Around this there are many pau^-salas, or halls for the Yatis, or 
initiated disciples, who stand in the same upiight meditative posture 
as the pontifts 

But it is impossible, and the attempt would he tedious, to give, 
Ji'i'y written description, an adequate idea of the subterranean 
town of Dhoomnar It is an object, however, which will assist in 
illustrating the subject of cave-worship in India ; and though in 

t randeui these caves cannot compare with those of Ellora, Carli, oi 
alsette, yet in point of antiquity they evidently surpass them. 
The temple dedicated to the TiA’thancars, or deified Jvn-eswars 
(loids of the Jams), are rude specimens of a rude age, when the art of 
sculpture was in its veiy infancy , yet is there a boldness of delinea- 
tion, as well as great oiiginality of design, which distinguishes 
them from everything else in India In vain we hunted for inscrip- 
tions j but a few isolated lettera of that ancient and yet undeciphered 
kind, which occurs on eveiy monument attributed to the Pandus, 
i^re heie and there observed There were fragments of sculpture 
about the base of the hill, difiering both in design and material from 
those of the mountain. Altogether, DhoomnS,r is highly worthy of 
a visit, being one of the most curious spots in this part> which 
abounds with curiosities. 
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CHAPTER XIII. - 

jRaait over the ground ofMonson's retreat — BatUe qf Peeply, — Hermaui of Urtvr 
Si7ig Sara, chief of Soelah.— Conduct of general Monson — Puchpahai ". — 
Kmmarra — Tkranng aspect of the count) ij.-Jhalra-PcUun. — Teniples . — 
Commercial immiaivties of the city — Judicious measures of the Regent in 
establishijig tfiis matt — Public visit of the community of Patun — The ancient 
■cUy. — Legends of its foundation — Piofusion of ancient ruins — Fine sculpture 
and architecture of the temples — Inscriptions — Cross the natural boundary 
of Haroutt and Malwa. — The clii.6iu of the Kotah Regent — (3a&.6ni of the 
Pindarris. — Gagroivn — Naraynpoor. — MoLundun a Pass — Inscriptions . — 
Anecdotes of the “ Lords of the Pass ” — The cM6ri of Bheem — Ruins. 
— Ordinances of the Sara princes — Return to Kotah — Field spoits. — Author 
attached by a bear — Ruins of ELadgmh. 

PuchpaJiar, IQth December — ^We icturned to Guirote yesteiday, 
whence we maiTched ten miles noith-north-east this morning over 
memoiable ground. It was fiom Guiiote that the letreatof Monson 
commenced, an event as lemarkable m the lustoiy of Biitish India 
as the retreat of Xenophon in that of Greece The former has not 
been commemorated by the commander, though even the pen of 
Xenophon himself could not have mitigat^ the reproach which that 
disastrous event has left upon our military reputation Holcar was 
at Pertahgurh, when, heai’ing of the advance of the Enghsh army, 
he made mrect on Mundisore, wheie he halted merely to refresh his 
hoises, and crossing the Chumbul at the Aora fold, he pushed direct 
on Gurrote, a distance of nearly fifty miles Local report states that 
Monson, in utter ignoiance of the lapid advance of Holcar, had that 
morning recommenced his march for Chandwasso, with what object 
is unknown , but as soon as he leained the vicinity of the foe, 
without awaiting him, he ordered a letiogiade movement to gain 
the Mokundurra pass, leaving Lucan with the irregular hoi se and 
the Kotah auxiharies, chiefly Haia Rajpoots, to secuie his retreat. 
Holcar’s army amounted to ton thousand hoise, in four goles, or 

masses, each acting separately That under Khan Bungush 

came on Lucan fiom the south, while that under Huinat Dada, fiom 
the direction of Bhanpoor, attacked the Kotah contingent. Lucan 
defended himself like a hero and having lepelled all their charges, 
had become the assailant, when he received his death-blow fiom a 
hand m his own pde'gd. My infoimant, who was that day opposed 
to this gallant soldiei, desciibed the scene, pointing out the mowah 
tree close to which he fell 

The auxiliary band of Kotah was led by the Hara chief of Koelah, 
his name Umi Sing On receiving the oideis of the English com- 
mander, he prepaied, in the old Hara style, to obey them. The 
position he selected was about a quarter of a mile west of Lucan, on 
the north bank of the Amjar, bis left protected by the village of 
Peeply, which stands on a gentle eminence graduaily shelving to 
the stieam, the low abrupt bank of which would secure him from 

84 
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any charge in front Here, di&mounting from his horse, Umr Sing, 
surrounded by one thousand men, “ spread his carpet,” resolved to 
defend the passage of the Amjar His force was chiefly infantry, 
who met the enemy with volleys of matchlocks, and tilled the 
stream with their bodies , but just as he was about to close with 
them, a ball hit him in the forehead and another in the right breast 
He feU, but immediately rose again, and reclining against a sugar- 
mill-stone, encouraged his men to the charge The calmness of his 
manner indicated no danger, but it ivas the dying effort of a Hara : 
pointing with his sword to the foe, he fell back and expired. Four 
hundred and fifty of his men were either killed or wounded around 
their chief, and among the latter, the Polaita chief, the next in rank 
to Koelah, and the bukshee, or paymaster-general of Kotah was 
made prisoner, and forced to sign a bond for ten lacs of rupees as a 
ransom, a penalty for siding with the English 

A humble altar of clay marks the spot where the brave Hara fell, 
having a tablet, or joojar’h, repiesenting as usual a cavalier and his 
steed, armed at all points I felt indignation at the indifference of 
the Eegent, who had not marked the spot with a more durable 
monument ; but he is no Hara , though could he entomb the whole 
tnbe, he would erect a stiucture rivaling even that of Mausoleus. 
But this receives a homage which might be denied to a more 
splendid one , for the villageis of Peeply fail not in their duty to 
the manes of Umr Sing, whose lowly altar is maintained in repair. 
The devoted Lucan has not even so frail a monument as this , nor 
could I learn if the case which enclosed his gallant spirit had any 
rites of sepulture. But his memoiy will be cherished by the inhabi- 
tauts of Peeply, who will point to wie mowah tree as that of “ Lucan 
" Saheb ca Joojar’h.'' 

By the sacrifice of these brave men, the British commander 
gained the Mokunduira pass, without seeing even an enemy ; had 
he there left only five companies, with suflicient supplies and 
ammunition, under such men as Sinclair or Nichol, Mokundurra 
might have rivalled Theimopylse in renown ; for such is the pecu- 
liarity of the position, that it would have taken a week to turn it, 
and that could be done by infantry alone But the commander 
" had no confidence in his men ” why then did he accept the com- 
mand * Throughout the retreat, the sepahis were eager for the fight, 
and expressed tWr opinion openly of their leader , and when this 
‘ doubting’ commander left five companies to defend the passage of 
the Bunas, how did they perform it ^ by repelling every assault, 
while a particle of ammunition lasted I have often passed this ford, 
once with Sindia’s army, and only three years after the retreat The’ 
gallant stand was admirably described to me by Zemaun Khan 
^hiUa, a brave soldier and no boaster, (and that day amomr our 
foes,) who coolly pointed to the precise spot whet e he shot one of our 
officers, in the last charge, with his pistol He said that the Mahratta 
infantry would no longer return to the charge, and that Jeswunt 
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Rao was. like a madman, threw his tuihan on the ground and called 
for volunteers amongst the cavaliy, by whom at length Sinclair and 
his men were cut off It is a lesson by which we ought to profit, 
never to place in command of scpahis those who do not understand, 
confide in, and respect them 

Puchpahar is a thiiving town, the head of one of the four districts 
of which, by the right of Avar, we became posse.ssed, and have trans- 
feried from Holcar to the Regent so far we have discharged the 
debt of giatitude Eighty villages aie attached to Puchpahar 
which, though nevci 3 ueldmg less than half a lac of mpees, is 
capable of raising nioie than tivice that sum There are two 
thousand houses in the town, which has an extensive bazaai' filled 
with rich traders and bankers, all of whom came to visit me The 
cornelian continues to strew the ground even to this place 

Kunwarra, ILth December, thirteen miles, direction, N. E by 
E — Passed over a fine rich soil, with promising young crops of 
wheat and gram, and plenty of the last crop (jodr) in stacks ; a sight 
not often seen in these war -trodden plains, and which makes the 
name, Kunwaira, or “ the land of corn,” very appropriate. At the 
village of Aonla, four miles south, we crossed the high road leading 
from Oojein through the dum'a to Hindust’hau, the large town of 
Soneil lying three miles to our right 

Jhalra-Patun, 12t/i December , ten miles, direction, NNE. — 
The road over the same fertile soil — Passed the Chunderbhaga 
iivulet, the source of which is only two coss distant, and Avas shown, 
within the range, the isolated hill of Relaitoh, fonnerly the retreat 
of a Bhll community, which sent foith four thousand bowmen to 
ravage the plains of Malwa : these were extirpated by Zalim Sing. 

Jhalra-Patun is the creation of the Regent ; and, as we approached 
it, his kindness procured me the distinction of being met, a full mile 
bej'ond the town, by the chief magistrate, the council, and the 
most wealthy inhabitants ; an honour duly appreciated, this being 
the only town in India possessing the germs of civil liberty, in the 
power of framing their own municipal regulations This is 
the more remarkable, as the immunities of their commercial 
charter were granted by the most despotic ruler of India , though the 
boon was not a concession to liberty, but an act of policy ; it was 
given for value received, or at least expected, and which has been 
amply realized Having exchanged salutations, and promised a 
more extended courtesy at my tents in the evening, we took advan- 
tage of the town being thinned, and passed in under a general dis- 
charge of ordnance from the ramparts. The city is neaily a square, 
surrounded by a substantial wall and bastions, well furnished with, 
cannon. The ground plan is simple, being that of the Indian cJww- 
<pun or cross, with two main streets intersecting each other at right 
angles, and many smaller ones running paiallel to them. The main 
street is from south to north. We proceeded through this hwrra 
bazaar, until Ave reached the point of intersection, where, upon a 
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broad terrace, stands a temple to Oliatoorbhooja, the ‘ four-armed'' 
god, at least ninety feet in height The marble dome and colon- 
naded mu'iuluf, and the general proportions of the structure, 
attracted my attention, but having been recently repaired and 
coated with white, I passed it by, conceiving it to be modem, and 
not likely to iurni&h historical data From thence to the northern 
gate IS a range, on either side, of houses of a unitorm structure, 
having a great appearance of comfort, and the street, which is 
nearly a mile long, terminates with a temple erected by the Regent 
to his favourite divinity, Dwaricanat’h The image here enshrined 
was ploughed up fiom the inms of the ancient city, and carried to 
the Regent at Kotah, who, leaving to the choice of the god the title 
under which, and the site where, he would he woi shipped, his 
various names were inscribed and placed under the pedestal; the 
priest drew forth that of GopaZ~ji, and a magnificent shrine was 
erected to him upon the bank of one of the finest lakes in India, 
the waters of which, raised by an artificial dam, could be made to 
environ it at pleasure 

In a street to the north, and parallel to the first, but as yet incom- 
plete, is a handsome temple, dedicated to the sixteenth Jain prophet. 
This also, I aftei wards discovered, was an antique structure, recently 
repaired, and one of the bundled^ and eight temples, the bells of 
which sounded in the ancient city , whence its name JliaZra~patun, 
or ' the city of bells,’ and not, as eiToneously stated hitherto, from 
the tribe of the Regent, J/ialo-m-patim, or ‘ city of the Jhala ,’ 
ignoianee of which fact made me pass over the temples, under the 
supposition that they were coeval with its modern foundation. I 
stopped for a few moments at the mansion of the chief magistrate, 
Sah Munniram, and having expressed my admiration of all I had 
seen, and my hope that the prosperity of the city would redouble 
under his paternal care in these days of peace, I made my salaam 
and took leave Opposite his house, engraved on a pillar of stone, 
is the charter of rights of the city * Its simplicity will excite a 
smile, but the philosopher may trace in it the firat rudiments of 
that commercial gieatness, which made the free cities of Europe the 
instruments of general libeity Few of these had their privilege.? 
so thoroughly defined, or so scrupulously observed ; and the motive 
which brought the community together was the surest guarantee 
agamst their infringement A state of general war made them con- 
gregate, and was the oiigin of these immunities, which the evigtiufr 
peace and tranquilhty will perpetuate. Any want of good faith 
would be the destruction of Patun 

When the Regent took advantage of the times to invite the 
wealthy of all the surrounding regions to become settlers in this new 
mart, he wisely appealed to the evidence of their senses as the best 
pledge for the fulfilment of his promises Simultaneously with the 
charter, the fortifications were commenced, and an adequate garrison 

* See Vol. I, p, 69 o! 
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was placed heie under a commandant well known and respected. 
He excavated wells, lepaiied the dam of the old lake, and either 
built anew or repaired the rehgious edifices of all sects at the 
expense of the state , and, to secure unifoimity and solidity in the 
new habitations, he advanced to eveiy man who requiied it half the 
money necessaiy for their constiuction But the greatest boon of 
all was his leavmg the administi-ation of justice, as well as of 
internal police, entirely m the hands of the municipal authorities, 
who, to their credit, resolved that the fines and forfeituies aiising 
therefrom, instead of becoming a bait for avai'ice and vexatious 
interference, should be ofierings to the shiine of Dwancanat’h 

It is proper to say that the chief magistrate, Sah Munniiam, who 
is of the Vishnli^ sect, has a coadjutor in Gomini Ram, of the 
Oswal tribe and Jain faith, and each has his separate tribunal for 
the classes he represents, while the whole foim a joint council for 
the geneial weal They pull well togethei, and each has founded a 
poora, or suburb, named after their children The Glwhteas, or 
members of this council, are selected according to the geneial sense 
enteitained of their fitness , and were the chief magistiates also the 
free choice of the inhabitants at large, ‘the city of bells’ would requiie 
no addition to her fieedom Thus, m the shoit space of twenty yearn, 
has been raised a city of six thousand comfortable dwelhngs, with a 
population of at least twenty-five thousand souls But the hereditary 
principle, so powerful throughout these countiies, and which, though 
it perpetuates many evils, has likewise been pioductive of much good, 
and has preserved these states from annihilation, wiU inevitably 
make the ‘ turban’ of magistracy descend fiom the head of Munniram 
or GomSni to their children, under whom, if they be not imbued 
with the same discretion as their parents, the stone tablet, as well as 
the subsequent privileges of Jhalra-patun, may become a dead letter. 
The only officers of government residing in the town are the com- 
mandant and the collector of the imposts , and so jealous are they 
of the least interference on his part, that a fine would be inflicted on 
any individual who, by delajang the payment of the authorized 
duties, furnished an excuse for his interference 

Such is an outlme of an internal administiation, on which I have 
just had a commentary of the most agreeable description a public 
visit from all the wealth and worth of Patun First, came the 
merchants, the brokei-s, the in&urers of the Vishnfid persuasion, each 
being introduced with the name of the fiim , then followed the 
Oswal merchants, in similar form, and both ot them I seated in the 
order of then introduction and lespectability After them followed 
the trades, the Chohtea or deacons, each making his nuzzur in the 
name of the whole body. Then came the artizans, goldsmiths, 
braziers, dyers, confectioners, down to the barbers, and town-crier. 
The agricultuial interest was evidently at a discount in Patun, and 
subordinate to the commercial, the old Mundloot? Patels were, 
“ though last, not least” in this interesting assemblage. Even the 
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frail sistei’hood paid tlieir devoirs, and, in their modesty of demean- 
our, recalled the passage of Burke applied in contrast to a neigh- 
bourmg state, " vice lost half its deformity, by losing all its gross- 
“ ness ’’ Sah Munniram himself preserved order outside, while to his 
colleague he left the foimalities of introduction The goldsmiths’ 
company presented, as their nuzziir, a small silver powder-flask, 
shaped as an alligator and covered with delicate chain- work, which 
I shall letain not only as a specimen of the craft, but in remembrance 
of a day full of unusual interest They retired m the same order as 
they came, preceded by the town-band, flags, tiumpets, and drums. 

Such is Jhalra-Patun. May the demon of anarchy keep from its 
walls, and the orthodox and heterodox Duumvirs hve in amity for 
tlie sake of the general good, nor bj’’ their animosities, increase the 
resemblance which this mart bears to the fiee cities of Europe ' 

From all I could learn, justice is distiibuted with as even a hand 
as in most societies, but wherever existed the community that 
submitted to restraint, or did not muimur at the fiat of the law * 
Jhalra-Patun is now the grand commeicial mart of Upper Malwa, 
and has swallowed up all the commerce of the central towns between 
its own latitude and Indore Though not even on the high road, 
when established, this difiiculty was overcome by the road coming 
to it The transit-duties on salt alone must be considerable, as that 
of the lakes of western Raj wan a passes through it in its way to the 
south-east It is not famed, however, for any staple article of trade, 
but merely as an entrep6t 

We have said enough of the modern city, and must now revert 
to the ancient, which, besides its metaphorical appellation of “ the 
“ city of bells,” had the name of Chandravat'C, and the rivulet which 
flowed through it, the Chancl/rabhaya There is an abundance of 
legends, to w'hich we may be enabled to apply the test of inscrip- 
tions In some, Raj'a Hoon is again brought forward as the founder 
of the city , though others, with more probability, assign its founda- 
tion to the daughter of Chandrasen, the Pramar king of Malwa, who 
was delivered of a son on this spot while on a pilgrimage. Annt.h«i' 
ascribes it to a more humble origin than either, i e to Jussoo, a 
poor wood-cutter of the ancient tribe of Or, who, returning home- 
waids from his daily occupation, diopped his axe upon the puris- 
puttur, with the aid of which he taansmuted iron to gold, and raised 
“ the city of the moon” (GJiandravati), and the lake is stiD called 
after him Jussoo Or cci-tallab The Pandu Bheem likewise comes 
'in for his share of the founder’s fame , who, with his brethren du ring 
their covenant with the Kaorea, found concealment in the forest ; 
but his foe, fearing the effect of his devotions, sent his familiar to 
disturb them The spirit took the form of a boar, but as he sped 
j^t him through the thicket, Bheem discharged an arrow, and on 
the spot where this fell, the Chandiabhaga sprung up Whoever 
was the founder, I have little doubt that tradition has converted 
Jussoo-verma, the grandson of Udyadit, the monarch of all Malwa, 
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into the wood-cutter ; for not only does this prince’s name occur in 
one of the inscriptions found here, but I have discovered it in almost 
every ancient city of Central India, over which his ancestors had 
held supreme power fiom the first to the thiiteenth century of 
Vicrama * 

The sites of temples mark the course of the stream for a consider- 
able distance, the banks being strewed with ruins Flights of steps, 
forming glmts, reach to the water’s edge, where multitudes of gods, 
goddesses, and demons, are piled, and some of the more perfect 
placed upon altars of clay, around which some lazy, well-fed Gosdns 
loiter, basking in the sun. Undemtanding that no umbrage could 
be taken if I exported some of them to Oodipoor, I caiiied off 
Narayana on his hydra-couch, a Parbutty, a tri-'nvu,rti, and a cart- 
load of the dii minores, which I found huddled together under a 
burr-tree There was a fine statue of Ganesa, but our eftbrts to 
move Wtsdom, were ineffectual, and occasioned not a few jokes 
among my Brahmins , nor must I pass over a colossal haralia (boar), 
of which no artist in Europe need be ashamed 

The powers of Destruction and Ee-pioduction were those propi- 
tiated among the one hundi’ed and eight shrines of Chandravati , of 
which only two or three imperfect specimens remain to attest the 
grandeur of past days. Everywhere, the symbolic lingam was 
scattered about, and the muvduf of one of those still standing I 
found filled with representations of the Hindu Hecate and a host of 
lesser infemals, the sculpture of which, though far inferior to that 
at BaroUi, is of a high order compared with aught of modern times. 
The attitudes are especially well-managed, though there is a want 
of just proportion Even the anatomical display of the muscles 
is attended to ; but the dust, oil, and sindoor (vermilion) of twelve 
centuries were upon them, and the place was dark and damp, which 
deterred us from disturbing them. 

Ghassi is now at work upon the outline of two of the remaining 
shrines, and has promised to give up ten days to the details of the 
ceilings, the columns, and the rich varied ornaments, which the 
pencil alone can represent One of these shrines, having a part of 
the adngdr chddri still standing, is amongst the finest thmgs m Asia, 
not for magnitude, being to all appearance merely receptacles for the 
inferior divinities suiioundmg some grand temple, but for the 
sculptured ornaments, which no artist in Europe could sui pass. 
Each consists of a simple miiidra, or cella, about twenty feet square, 
having a portico and a long open colonnaded vestibule in front for 
the priests and votaries Every one of these numerous columns 


* On a stone tablet, which I discovered at Boondi, of the Takshac racej are 
the names both of Chandrasin and Jussoo-verma, and though no date is visible, 
yet that of the latter is fixed by another set of mscnptions, inserted in the first 
volume of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, at ^ 1191 or A.D. 
1135 the period when the old Hindu monarchies were breaking up, and 
consequently the arts beginning to decay. 
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difters in its details from tlie others But the entrance chiefly excites 
admiration, hems; a mass of elaborate woikmanship of a peculiar 
kind, and the foliage and floweis may be considered perfect It is 
deeply to be lamented that no aitists from Europe have made casts 
from these masterpieces of sculpture and aichitecture, which would 
furnish many new ideas, and rescue the land sacred to Bh^Lvan^ 
(Minerva) from the charge of having taught nothing but deformity; 
a charge from which it is my pride to have vindicated her. 

While I remained with Gliassi, amidst the ruins, I despatched my 
g'Ai'H, and Biahinins to make diligent search for inscriptions , but 
many of these, as well as thousands of divinities, the wrecks of 
ancient P.itun, have been built up in the new town or its immense 
ciicumvaUation , but our efforts were not altogether unrewarded. 

The oldest inseiiption, dated S 748 (AD. 692), bore the name of 
Kaja Doorgangul, or ‘ the bar of the castle ’ It is very long, and in 
that ornamented character peculiar to the Budhists and Jains 
throughout these regions It contains allusions to the local traditions 
of the Pandu Arjeon, and his encounter with the demon Virodhi 
under the form of Baraha, or the boar , and states, that from the spot 
where the baraha was wounded, and on which his blood fell, a 
figure sprung, originating from the wound (jehet), whose offspring in 
consequence was called Khetrie • " of his line was Crishna Bhut 
Khetrie, whose son was Tahyac What did he resemble, who obtained 
the fruits of the whole earth, conquermg numerous foes ? He had 
a son named Kyuk, who was equal to the divinity which supports 
the globe in wisdom he was renowned as Mahadeo : his name sent 
to sleep the children of his foe . he appeared as an avatar of Boodh, 
and like the ocean, which expands when the rays of the full moon 
fall upon it, even so does the sea of our knowledge increase when he 
looks upon it - and his verses are filled with ambrosia (amrita). 
From Cheyt to Cheyt, sacrifice never ceased burning : Indra went 
without ottspiing* The contributions from the land were raised 
with justice, whikt his virtues ovei-shadowed the three worlds. The 
light which shines from the tusks of his foe’s elephant had departed ; 
and the hand which struck him on the head, to urge him on, emitted 
no sound Wheie was the land that felt not his influence ? Such 
was Sri Kyuk ' when he visited foreign lands, joy departed from the 
wives of his foe may all his resolves be accomplished J 

“ S 748 (AD 692), on the full moon of Jeyt, this inscription was 
placed in the mindia, by Goopta, the grandson of Bhat Gandswar, 
lord of the lords of verse of Moondal, and son of Hur-goopta : this 
writing was composed, in the presence of Sii Doorgangul Baja, to 
“ whom, salutation ' that forehead alone is fair which bows to the 
“ gods, to a tutor, and to woman ' Engraved by Oluk the stone- 
■“ cutter.” 

* The allusion to this affords another instance -of the presumption of the 
priests, who compelled the gods to attend the sacrificial rites, and hence Indra 
could not visit his consort Indian! 
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On this curious inscription we may bestow a few remarks It 
appears to me that the wild legion of the creation of this Khetri, 
from the blood of Baraha, represented as a danoo, oi demon in 
disguise, is another fiction to veil the admission of some northern 
race into the gieat Hindu faimlj’^ The name of Baraha, as an 
ancient Indo-Scythic tribe, is fortunately abundantly preserved in 
the annals of Jessulmer, which state, at the eaily periods of the 
Yadu-Bhatti history, opposed their entiance into India , while both 
Takshac (or T^k) and Kyuk are names of Tatar oiigin, the former 
signifying ‘ the snake,’ the lattei ‘ the heavens ’ The whole of this 
region bears evidence of a race whose leligion was ophite, who boio 
the epithet of Takshac as the name of the tribe, and whose inscrip- 
tions in this same nail-headed chaiaetei aie found all ovei central 
and western India It wo combine this with all that we have already 
said regarding Baja Hoon of Bhadi&dti, and Ungutsi the Hun, who 
seived the Bana of Cheetore fd this ‘precise period* when an 
iiruptiou is recorded flora Central Asia, we aie forced to the conclu- 
sion, that this inscription (besides many .others), IS a memorial of a 
Scytliic or Tatar prince, wlio, as well as the Getc prince of Salpoor,-}- 
was grafted upon Hindu stock. 

The insciiption next in point of antiquity was fiom the Jam 
teiimlo in the modern town It was dated the Sul of Jeyt, S 1103 
(A D 1047), but recoided only the name of a visitor to the shinie 
Near the dam of the Ov-sAgur, there was a vast numbei of funeral 
memorials, teimed tmeo, ot the Jain piiesthood One is dated 
“ the 3rd of Magh, S 1066 (A D 1010), on which day Siimunt Deo, 
CliAld, or disciple, ot Achaiya Siiinaiia Dewa, left this world ” 
The bust of the achaiya, or doctor, is in a studious posture, the 
book lajniig open upon tlic or ciosb winch foims a reading- 

desk, often the only sign on the niseii to nuiik a Jain place of 
sepiiltuie 

The adjoining one contained the uaiiie of Devindra Achaiya , the 
the date S 1180 

Another was of ‘ Koinai-deo, the puiidca oi pi rest ot the lace’of 
Kooinad Chandra Achary.i, wlio finished his career on Thursday 
“ (goorbdr) the Moot nekshitra ot S 1289 ’ 

There were many others, but as, like these, tlicj'' contained no 
historical data, they weic not transcribed 

Naraynpoor, 13i/t Dccenifter, eleven miles — Marched at daybreak, 
and about a coss north of the city ascended the natural boundary of 
Harouti and Malwa , at the point of ascent was Gondoie, foimeily 
in the appanage of the Gbatti-Kao (lord of the pass), one of the 
legendary heroes of past daj's , and half a coss fin ther was the point 
of descent into the Antri, or ‘ valley,’ through which oui course lay 
due north. In front, to the north-west, Gagrown, on the opposite 
langc, was just visible through the gloom, while »the yet moie. 

* See Vol. I. pp. 306-7. t Sec Inbcription Yol 1 p. 700. 
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ancient Mhow, the first capital of the Khecchees, was pointed out 
five GOSS to tlie eastward. I felt most anxious to visit this city, 
celebrated in the traditions of Central India, and containing in itself 
and all around much that was worthy of notice But time pressed ; 
so we continued our route over the path trodden by the army of 
Alla-O'din when he besieged AchildHs m Gagrown The valley was 
full three miles wide, the soil fertile, and the scenery highly pictur- 
esque. The forest on each side echoed with the screams of the 
peacock, the calls of the partridge, and the note of the jungle-cock, 
who was crowing his matins as the sun gladdened his retreat. It 
was this antri, or valley, that the Regent selected for his chddni, or 
‘ fixed camp,’ where he has resided for the last thirty years. It had 
at length attained the importance of a town, having spacious streets 
and well-built houses, and the materials for a circumvallation were 
rapidly accumulating : but there is little chance of his living to see 
it finished The site is admirably chosen, upon the banks of the 
Amjar, and midway between the castle of Gagrown and Jhalra-patun 
A short distance to the west of the Regent’s camp, is the PiTidaoTi- 
ca-cliddni, where the eons of Kuieem Khan, the chief leader of those 
hordes, resided ; for m these days of strife, the old Regent would 
have allied himself with Satan, if he had led a horde of plunderers 
I was greatly amused to see in this camp, also assuming a permanent 
shape, the commencement of an eedgd, or ‘ place of prayer ,’ for the 
villains, while they robbed and murdered even defenceless woman, 
prayed five twies a day > 


We crossed the confluent streams of the Aou and Amjar, which, 
flowing through the plains of Malwa, have forced their way through 
the exterior chain into the arvtn of Gagrown, pass under its western 
face, dividingiM-om the town, and then join the Caly Sinde. 








JLttJbn, <w- yuUbcy 


^ Xhw tfChcmdrabhaga 


Until you approach close to Gagrown, its town and castle appear 
united, and present a hold and striking object ; and it is only on 
mounting the ndge that one perceives the strength of this position, 
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the rock being scarped bj' the action of the waters to an immense 
height The ascent to the summit of the iidge was so gradual that 
our surprise was complete, when, casting our eye north, we saw the 
Caly Smde sweeping along the northern face of both fort and town, 
whence it turns due noith, ploughing its serpentine passage, at a 
depth of full two hundred feet below the level of the valley, through 
three distinct ranges, each chasm oi opening appearing in this bold 
perspective like a huge poital, whence the rivei gams the juelding 
plains of Harouti As we passed under the town, we were saluted 
by a discharge fiom all the oidnance on its rampaits, and the 
governor, who had advanced to meet us at the express desire of his 
master, invited us in; but though strongly pressed, and equally 
desirous to see a place of such celebrity, I would not make myselt 
acquainted with the secrets of this chief stionghold of the Regent 
On whichever side an enemy might approach it, he would have to 
take the bull by the horns It was only by polluting the wateis 
with the blood of the sacred kiiie, that Alla, ‘ the sanguinary’ khooni), 
took it about five centuries ago from the valiant Kheechee, Achildas, 
an account of whose family would be here out of place Independ- 
ent of ancient associations, there is a wild giandeur about Gagiown, 
which makes it well worthy of a visit, and the views fiom the noith 
must bo still finer than fiom the point whence we beheld it 

We passed over the ridge at the extremity of the town, and 
descended into anothei antri, up which we journied nearly due 
west until we reached our camp at Naraynpoor The valley was 
from four to six hundred yaids m breadth, and in the highest state 
of cultivation ; to preserve which, and at the same time to secure 
the game, the Regent, at an immense expense, has cut deeii trenches 
at the skiit of the hills on each side, over which neither deer nor 
hog can pass, while the forests that crown the hills to their summit 
are almost impervious even to wild beasts We passed various small 
cantonments, where the Regent could collect the best pait of his 
army, some even on the summit of the ridge At all of these are 
wells, and reservoirs termed po 

Mokiondurra, December 14i/t, ten miles — At daybreak, com- 
menced our march up the valley, and midway between Naraynpooi 
and the durra, reached the ruined castle of Ghatti so called from its 
being erected on the summit of the ridge commanding an outlet of 
the valley Parti}’’ from the gradual ascent of the valley, and from 
the depression of the ridge we formed rather a mean opinion of the 
pass (ghatti) ; but this feeling was soon lost when we attained the 
crest, and found ourselves on a scarped rock of some hundred feet in 
elevation, commanding a view over all the plains of Malwa, while 
at our feet was a continuation of the ant'n of the Amjar, which we 
observed gliding through the deep woods the Regent has allowed to 
remain at the entrances of these vaUies. 

Tradition is eloquent on the deeds of the ‘ Lords of the Pass,’ both 
of the Kheechee and Haia and thev point out the impression ot 
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Mehraj Kheeehee’s charger, as he sprang upon the Islamite invaders 
There are many cenotaphs to the memory of the slam, and several 
small shrines to Siva and his consort, in one of which I found an 
insciiption not only recording the name of Mehraj, but the curious 
fact that iour generations were present at the consecration of one to 
Siva It ran thus " In S 1657 and Saca 1522, in that particular 
“ vear called Somya, the sun in the south, the season of cold, in the 
“ happy month Asoj, the dark half thereof, on Sunday, and the thirty- 
sixth guriie , in such a happy moment, the Kheecliee of Chohan 
‘ lace, Maharaj Sri Rawut Nuising-deo, and his son Sri Rawut 
“ Alehraj, and /us son SiiChundersen, and his son Kalian-das, erected 
this seo-«J '4 (house of Siva) may they be foitunate’ Written by 
Jcy Serman, and engraved by Kumma, in the picseiice of the priest 
‘ Kistna, the son of Mohes ” 

We shall pa'ss over the endless tales of the many heroes who fell 
in its defence, to the last of any note — Gom'iii Sing, a descendant oi 
Sawunt Haia. The anecdote I am about to insert relates to the 
tune when Rao Doorjun Sal was prince of Kotah, and the post of 
Foujdar was held by a Rahtoie Rajpoot, Jey Sing of Gagoini_ 
Through the induenco of this Foujdai , Gouian was deprived of 
the honour of defending the pass, and his estate sequestrated 
He was pioceoding homeward with a heavy heart from the 
piesenee of his soveioign, when ho met tlio Foujdai with his train 
It was daik, and a toich-bearer preceded him, whom Gom3,n dashed 
to the earth, and with his iron lance transfixed the Rahtore to his 
ImIM Making for the gate, lie said it was the Rao’s order that 
none should pass until his return As soon as he gained his estate, 
he proceeded with his family and effects to Oodipooi, and found 
sm'iM with the Rana, who gave him an estate for the support of 
himself and his iolluweis Theie he remained until KotaJi was 
besieged by Raja Esuri Sing of Jeipoor, when he obtained the Raiia’s 
leave to fly to its defence Passing over the Pat’har, he made tor 
Kotah, but it was invested on eveiy side Determined to reach it 
01 perish, he oidered his nalcmxi to beat, and advanced thiough the 
heart of the enemy’s camp The Jeipoor prince asked who had the 
audacity to beat close to Ins quarters, and being told “ the Rawut 
‘ of the Pass, from Oodipoor,” he expressed a wish to see the man, 
of whom he had heard his father say, he had, unarmed, slam a tigei 
The Haia obeyed the summons, but would only enter the Presence 
in the midst of his band He was courteously received and offered 
large estates m Jeipooi , the Raja remarking, that Gom3,n Sing 
was only going to his doom, since “ in the space of eating a he 
‘ (Esun Sing) would be master of Kotah” Losing all patience, 
Gom5.n said, “ take my salaam and my defiance, Maharaj ; the heads 
' of twenty thousand Haras are with Kotah ” He was permitted 
to pass the batteries unmolested, and on reaching the river, he called 
aloud, “ the Ghatta Rawut wants a boat,” to conduct him to his 
sovereign, whom he found seated behind the walls encouraging the 
deience At that vorv moment a rejioit was brought that a breach 
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was nearly effected at a particular point, and scarcely had the 
prince applauded his sivatndlierma, than, making his bow, Goman 
marched his followers to the breach, and “ there planted his lance ” 
Such weie the Haras of past days, but the descendants of the 
‘ Rawut of the Pass’ are now in penury, depiivcd of their lands, and 
hard-pressed to find a hvelihood 

We contmued our march from this Pass, often moistened with 
Rajpoot blood, and reached the Durra, outside of which we found 
the old Regent encamped, and whence we issued on our tour just 
three weeks ago It was by mere accident that, some distance up 
the valley, (a continuation of that we had just quitted,) we heard of 
some luins, termed the “ CliadrI of Bheem,” one of the most stiiking 
remains of art I had yet met with It is the fiagment only of a 
quadrangular pile, of which little now icmains, the materials having 
been used by one of the Kotah pimces, in electing a small palace to 
a Bhilni concubine The columns possess gieat oiigmality, and 
appeal to be the connecting link of Hindu and Egyptian aichitec- 
ture Not far from the Gltdori, wheie, accoidiiig to local traditions, 
the Pandu Bheem celebiated his nnpti^s, arc two columns, standing 
without relation to any other edifice , but in the lapse of ages the 
fragments appertaining to them have been covered with earth or 
jungle At every step we found joojar/ts, or funeral stones, and as 
this " Pass of Mokund” must, as the chief outlet between the Dekhan 
and northern India, have been a celebrated spot, it is not unlikely 
that in remote ages some city was built within its natiiial rampaits. 
Throughout this town, we found many traces of the beneficent but 
simple legislation of the Haia pnnees , and when the Regent set up his 
pillar, prohibiting chiefly his own violence, he had abundant formulas 
to appeal to We have already alluded to this circumstance in the 
sketch of his biography, and we may here insert a free ti anslation 
of the ordinance we found engiaved in the Pass, and which is 
recorded throughout Harouti 

“ Maharaj Maharao-ji Kishoie Sing, ordaining ' To all the 
merchants {mahajins), traders, cultivators, and every tribe inhabit- 
ing Mokundurra. At this time, be full of confidence , trade, traflic, 
exchange, borrow, lend, cultivate, and be prospeious , for all chnd 
(contribution) is abolished by the Durbar Crimes will be punished 
according to their magnitude All officers of trust, Patels, Patwains, 
SasuriTS (night-guards), and mootsuddies (scribes), will be rewarded 
for good services, and for evil None of them shall be guilty of 
exactions from merchants or others . this is a law swoin to by all 
that is sacred to Hindu or Mooslem Oi darned from the royal 
mouth, and by command of Nanah-ji (giandsire) Zalim Sing, and 
uncle Madhd Sing Asoj the 10th, Monday S 1877 (A D 1821) ” 

Having halted a few days, we returned to Kotah by the towns of 
Puchpahar and Anundpoor ; both large and thriving^ situated upon 
the banks of fine pieces of water. Madhu Sing, at the head of a 
splendid cavalcade, rvith six field-pieces, advanced a couple of miles 
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to conduct me to my old residence, the garden-house, east of the 
town. During the six weeks that we remained here to watch 
the result of the uieasuies elsewhere desciihed, we endeavoured 
to find amusement in various ways, to divert us from brooding 
upon the cholera which was raging aiound us. This season attracts 
flocks of wild-geese to prey upon the young corn, and we had 
the double pleasure of shooting and eating them Occasionally, we 
had a shot at a deer, or hunted them down with the Regent’s 
cheetrs (hunting-leopards) ; or with the dogs ran down jackals, 
foxes, or hares There was a rumna for wild-hogs about five miles 
fi 0111 our abode, and a delightful summer-ieti eat in the midst of a 
fine sheet of water The animals were so tame, from the custom of 
feeding them, that it was almost unsportsmanlike to shoot at them 
On one occasion, the Maharao piepared an excuision upon the watei, 
in which I was not well enough to join Numerous slielam'is, or 
‘ hunters,’ proceeded up cither bank to rouse the heais or tigers that 
find cover there, when the party from the boats shot at them as 
they passed Partly foi the purpose of enjoying this spoit, and 
partly to see the fortress of Ekailgurh, six miles south of the city, 
we afterwards made another excursion, which, though not unattended 
by danger, afforded a good deal of merriment The river here is 
confined by perpendicular rocks, full thiee hundred feet in height, 
and amidst the debris, these wild animals find shelter. As the side 
on which we were did not piomise much sport, we determined to 
cross the stream, and finding a quantity of timber suited to the 
purpose, we set to work to constiniet a raft, but had only pushed a 
few paces from the shore when we began to sink, and were compelled 
to make a Jonas of the doctor, though we afterwards sent the vessel 
back for him, and in due time landed all our party and appendages 
Being furnished with huntsmen by the Regent, who knew the lairs 
of the animals, we despatched them up the stream, taking post 
ourselves behind some masses of rock in the only path by which 
they could advance We had been seated about half an hour, when 
the shouts of the hunters were heard, and soon a huge bear, his 
muzzle grey from age, came slowly trotting up the pathway Being 
unable to repress the mirth of Captain Waugh and the doctor, who 
were conning over the events of the morning, just before ho came in 
sight, I had quitted them, and was trying to gain a point of security 
a little remote from them ; but before I could attain it, they had 
both fired and missed, and Bruin came at a full gallop towards me. 
When within ten paces, I fired and hit him m the flank , he fell, 
but almost instantly recovered, and charged me open-mouthed, 
when one of my domestics boldly attacked him with a hog-speai 
and saved me from a hug Between the spear and the shot, he 
went floundering off, and was lost in the crevices of the rock. On 
our return, we passed the day amidst the ruins of Ekailgurh, an 
enormous pile of stones without cement ; in all probability, a fortress 
ot some of the aboriginal Bhils Both crests of the mountain are 
covered with jungle, affording abundant sjiort to the princes ol 
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Kotah. There is a spot of some celebrity a few coss to the south of 
this, called Gypur-Mahadeo, where there is a cascade from a stream 
that falls into the Chumbul, whose banks are said to be here upwards 
of six hundred feet in height There are few more remarkable spots 
in India than the course of the river from Kotah to Bhynsror, where 
both the naturalist and the painter might find ample employment 
I sent scouts in all directions to seek for inscriptions ; some of 
which are in an unknown character. One of the most interesting, 
brought from Kunswah, of a Jit prince, has been given in the first 
volume of this work. 


CHAPTER XIV.' 

Fisit to MynM — Definition of the servile condition termed bussie . — Byolli — 
Inscriptions — Ancient history of ByoUi — Evidence that the Chohans wrested 
the throne of Dehh from the Tuars — Jam temples — Inscriptions. — Shnte 
temples. — Prodigious extent of rums — The Bijolli chief — His daughter a sdti. 
— MynM, or Mahandl — Its picturesque site — Records of Pirthi Rag, the 
Chohan — Inscriptions. — Synchronism in an enigmatical date — March to 
Bey goo. — Bumdoda, the castle of A loo Uara. — Legend of that chief. — Impre- 
cation of the virgin Siti — Recollections of the Haras still associated with 
their ancient traditions — Quit Bumdoda and at nve at Beygoo. 

In February, I recommenced my march for Oodipoor, and having 
halted a few days at Boondi, and found all there as my heart could 
wish, I resumed the march across the Pat’har, determined to put 
into execution my wish of visiting Mynftl About ten miles north, 
on this side of it, I halted at Bijolli, one of the principal fiefs of 
Mewar, held by a chief of the Pramar tribe, with the title of Rao. 
This family, originally Raos of Jugnaii, near Biana, came into 
Mewar in the time of the great Uinr Sing, with all his bussie, 
iipwaids of two centuiies ago , the Rana having married the daughter 
ot Rao Asoca, to whom he assigned an estate worth five lacs 
annually I have elsewhere (Vol I, p 160) explained the meaning 
of a term which embraces bondage amongst its synonyms, though it 
IS the lightest species of slavery Bussie, or properly vdsi, means a 
‘ settler,’ an ‘ inhabitant,’ from vds, ‘ a habitation,’ and vasna, ‘ to 
inhabit,’ but it does not distinguish betweeu free settlers and com- 
pulsory labourers, but wheresoever the phrase is used in Rajwaira, 
it may be assumed to imply the latter Still, strange to say, the 
condition includes none of the accessories of slavery there is no 
task-duty of any kind, nor is the individual accountable for his 
labour to any one : he pays the usual taxes, and the only tie upon 
bim appears to be that of a compulsory residence in his vas, and the 
epithet, which is in itself a fetter upon the mind of the vdsi of 
Bijolli. 

Bijolli {Jfijydvalh) stands amidst the ruins wiOh which this 
Oopenidl, or highland, is crowded. From the numerous inscriptions 
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wd here found, we have to clioose, for its ancient name, between 
Ahaichpoor and Morakuro ; the latter js still applied, though the 
former appeals only on the recording stone This western frontier 
teems with traditions of the Chohans, and seems to have been a 
dependency of Ajmdr, as these inscriptions contain many celebrated 
names of that dynasty, as Beesildeo, Someswar, Pirthi Baj ; and chiefly 
record the martial virtues and piety of Irno-Eaj of Morakuro, and 
Ins offspring, Bahir-Raj and Koontpal, who appear cotemporary with 
their paramount prince and lelative, Pirthi Eaj, king of Dehli and 
Ajmer 

One uisciiption records the action.? of the dynasty of Cheetoie, 
and they aie so mteimingled as to render it almost impossible to 
separate the Gehlotes from the Qiohans It begins with an invoca- 
tion to “ Sdcambliari Jimmie Mata, the mothei of births, guardian 
“ of f/ie laees (sdcam), and of mighty castles {doorga^, hills, and ruins, 
“ the Protecties.-^” Having mentioned the names of nine Chohans 
(of Vach-gotral, it flies off to Srimad Bappa-Raj, Vindhya Nirpati, 
or, ' Bappa, .sovereign of the Vindhya Hills,’ the founder of the 
lianas of Mewar , but the names that follow do not belong to his 
dynasty, which leads me to imagine that the Chohans of OopeimU 
■woie vassals of Cheetore at that eaily period Since antiquarian 
disquisitions, however, would be out of place here, we shall only 
give the concluding portion It is of KoontpM, the CTandson of 
lino- Raj, “ who destroyed Jawulapoor, and the tame of whose exploit 
" at the capture of Dehh is engraved on the gate of Balabhf His 
'■ elder biother’s son was Pirthi Raj, who amassed a purii of gold, 
" which he gave in charity, and built in Moiakuro a temple to 
" Parswanat’h Having obtained the regal dignity, through Somes- 
“ war, he was thence called liomeswar, for the sake of whose soul 
“ this 'flvmdra was erected, and the village of Rewana on the Rewa, 
"bestowed for its support — S 1226 (AD 1170).” This appears 
completely to set at lest the question whether the Chohans wi’ested 
by force the throne of Dehli from the Tuars ; and it is singular, that 
fiom the most remote part of the dominions of this illustrious Hire, 
we should have a confirmation of the fact asserted by their great 
bard Chund The inscriptions at Asi (Hansi), and on the column of 
Dehh, were all written about the same period as this (see p 417) 
But the appeal made to " the gate of Bmabhi,” the ancient capital 
of the Gehlotes in Saurashtra, is the most singular part of it, and 
will only admit of one construction, namely, that when Pirthi Raj 
icvenged the death of his father, Someswar, who was slain m battle 
by the prince of Saurashtra and Guzzeiat, Koontp&l must have 
availed himself of that opportunity to appropriate the share he had 
in the capture of Dehh Chund informs us he made a conquest of 
the whole of Guzzerat from Bliola Bheem. 

We have also two other not unimportant pieces of information . 
first, that Morakuro was an ancient name of Bijolli, and next, that 
the Chohan piiiice was a disciple of the J.aas, which, accovding to 
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Chund, was not uncommon, as he tells us that he banished his son 
Sarungdeo from Ajmer, for attaching himself to the doctrines of the 
Budhists 

Morakuro, about half a mile east of Bijolli, is now in iiiiris , but 
there are lemains of a kotc, or castle, a palace called the N’o-choh f, 
and no less than five temples to Paiswanat’h, the twentj-'-third of 
the Jain pontiffs, all of considerable magnitude and elaborate ai chitec- 
tural details, though not to be compaied with Baiolli Indeed, it 
is everywhere apparent, that there is nothing classical in design or 
execution in the architectuie of India posterior to the eleventh 
century One of my scnbes, who has a talent for design, is delineat- 
ing with his reed (culm) these stupendous piles, while my old Jain 
ffurA is haid at work copying what is not the least curious part of 
the antiquities of Bijolli, two inscriptions cut in the lock, one of 
the Chohan race, the other of the SavL’h PHran, appertaining to his 
own cieed, the Jain It is fifteen feet long by five in hi cadth, and 
has fifty-two lines * The othei is eleven feet six inches by thiee 
feet SIX, and contains thirty-one lines so that the old gentleman has 
ample occupation A stream runs amidst the luins, called the 
Mundagni (file-extinguishing), and there is ucoond, or fountain, 
close to the temples of P.iiswa, with the remains of two noble 
reservoirs All those lelics indicate that the Jams weie of the 
Digmnher sect The genealogy is within the kote, oi piecmcts of 
the old castle 

There are likewise three temples dedicated to Siva, of still greater 
magnitude, nearer to the town, but without inseiiptions , though one 
in an adjoining coond, called the Rewati, records the piety of the 
Gohil chief Rahil, who had bestowed “ a patch of land in the Antn," 
defining minutely its limits, and inviting otheis (not ineffectually, as 
is proved by other bequests), in the preamble to his gift, to follow 
his example by the declaration that “ whoever bathes in the Rewati 
“ fountain will be beloved by her lord, and have a niimorous progeny ” 

The modern castle of Bijolli is constructed entirely out of the 
rums of the old shiines ot Morakuio, and gods and demons aie 
huddled promiscuously togethei Tins is very common, as we have 
repeatedly noticed , nor can anything better evince that the Hindu 
attaches no abstract virtue to the material object or idol, but legaids 
it merely as a type of some power oi quality which he wishes to 
propitiate. On the desecration of the receptacle, the idol becomes 
again, in his estimation, a meie stone, and is used as such without 
scrapie. All around, for several miles, are seen the wrecks of past 
days At Dorowlee, about foui miles south, is an inscription dated 
S 900 (A D 844), but it is unimpoitant , and again, at Telsooah, two 
miles fai'ther south, are four mundirs, a coond, and a torun, or 

■* I have never had time to learn the purport of this inscription, but hold it, 
together with a host of others, at the service of those who desire to expound 
them For myself, without my old qtii u, I am like a ship * without helm oi 
compass (as Chund would say; “m ploughing the ocean of (Sanscrit) rhyme’ 
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triumphal arch, hut no inscription At Jaiowla, about six miles 
distant, there are no less than seven mutulirs and a coond — a meie 
heap of ruins At AmbaghS,ti, one of the passes of descent from the 
table-land into the plain, thcie aie the remains of an ancient castle 
and a shrine, and I have the names of foui or five other places, all 
within five miles of Bijolli, each having two and throe temples in 
linns Tradition does not name the destioyci, but as it evidently 
was not Time, we may, without hesitation, divide the opprobiiuni 
between those great iconoclasts, the Ghorl king Alla, and the Mogul 
Aiiiiigzeb, the hist of whom is never named without the addition of 
khooni, ' the sanguinary,’ whilst the other is known as Kal-jumim, 
the demon-foe of Crishna 

The Bijollia chief is gicatly icduced, though his estates, if culti- 
vated, would yield fifty tliousand rupees annually , but he cannot 
create mom vdsi, unless he could animate the piostiate forms which 
he scattered around him It was his daughter who was manied 
to Pniice Uiiiia, and who, though only seventeen, withstood all 
solicitation to save hci fioni the pyre on his demise I made use of 
the strongest arguments, through her uncle, then at Oodipoor, 
promising to use my influence to increase his estate, and doubtless 
his povoity icinfoicedhis inclination , but all was m vain — she deter- 
mined “ to expiate the sins of her lord ” Having remained two or 
thieo days, wo continued our journey in quest of the antique and 
the pictuiesqiio, and found both at 

Myndl, Fehiiary 21sf— It is fortunate that the pencil can here 
pourtray what tiansconds the power ol the pen, to it wo shall, 
therefore, leave tlie aiehitcctural wonders of MahanS,], and succinctly 
describe its site It is difficult to conceive what could have induced 
the piinccly laces of Cheetore or Ajmer to select such a spot as an 
appanage loi the cadets of their families, which in summer must be a 
furnace, owing to the reflexion of the sun’s rays from the rock . 
tiadition, indeed, asseits that it is to the love of the sublime alone 
we aie indebted for these siiigulai structures The name is derived 
from the position Mdhd-nM, ‘ the gieat chasm,’ or cleft m the 
western lace of the Pathar, piesenting an abyss of about four 
hundred feet in depth, over which, at a sharp re-entering angle, falls 
a cascade, and though now but a nil, it must be a°magnificent 
object in the lamy season Within this dell it would be death to 
enter gloomy as Eiebus, crowded with majestic foliage entangled 
by the twisted boughs of the rnnervela, and affordincr cover to all 
desciiption of the inhabitants, quadruped and feathered, of the 
forest On the very brink of the precipice, overlianging the abyss 
is the gioup of mixed temples and dwelhngs, which bear the name of 
Pii thi Baj , while those on the opposite side are distinguished by that 
of Samaisi of Cheetore. the brother-in-law of the Chohan emperor of 
Dehli and Ajm&, whose wife, Pirtha-Bae, has been immortalized by 
Chund, with her husband and brother Here, the grand cleit 

*SoeTiaiisactinns Royal Asiatic Society Vol r I 5 i 
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between them, these two last bulwaiks of the Eajpoot lacas were 
accustomed to meet with theii families, and pass days of affectionate 
intercourse, in which no doubt the political condition of India was a 
piominent topic of discussion K we may believe, and we have no 
reason to distrust, the testimony of Chund, had Pirthi Eaj listened to 
the counsel of the Ulysses of the Hindus, (in which light Samaisi 
was regarded by fiiend and foe), the Islamite never would have boon 
loid ot Hindus t’han But the indomitable courage and entliusiastie 
cntcrpiizc of Pirthi Raj sunk them aU , and when neither wisdom nor 
valour could save him from destruction, the heioic prince of Chcetore 
was foremost to court it Both fell on the banks of the Caggar, 
amidst heioes of cveiy tribe in Eajpootana It was indeed to them, 
as the bard justly terms it, pralaya, the day of universal doom ; 
and the last field maintained for their national independence To 
mo, who have poured ovei their poetic legends, and imbibed all those 
sympathies which none can avoid who study the Ea]poot chaiacter, 
thcie was a melancholy chaim in the solemn luina of My mil It 
was a season, too, when cvciythmg conspned to nouiish this 
feeling, the veiy tices which weie ciowded about these lehcs of 
departed gloiy, appearing by then leafless boughs and lugiibiious 
a&jioct to join in the universal mourning 

Wo found many insciiptions <it Mahanal, and ol one I shall heio 
msoit a fieo translation, as it may be applied hereafter to 
the concction of the chionology of the Haras, of which race it 
contains a inemoiial 

“By Asaj)ii,vana* [the fulfillcr of our desuesj the ciUa-deiAf 
[tutelary goddess] of the laco, by whose favoiu hidden treasuics aio 
levealed, and thiough wlioso powci many Chohaii kings have inled 
the earth, of ivhich laco was Blul6nrd’htm,\ who m the field of 
•stiilc attained the desiies of victoiy Of his lacc was the tube of 
Haia, of which ivas KoohmJ^ of illiistiions and puie descent m both 
laccs , whoso fame was fair as the rays of the moon Fiom him was 
J!jpdl,\\ who obtained the fiuits of the good woiks of hisfoimcr 
existence in the piesent gaib of royalty, and whose subjects piaycd 
they might never know anothci sovereign From him was 
Deva-iaj/lT the lord ot the land, who gave whatever was desired, 
and whoso wish was to lender mankind happy He delighted in 


■» Am is hteially, ‘ Hope ’ t Goddess of the » aac, pionounecd cooL 

X ‘ The wealth of the bee ,’ such aio the metaphorical appellations amongst 

S This IS the pnneo \iho cniwlcd to KiSdariiat’h (see p -121), and son of 
Kiinsi, the emigrant prince fiom Asor, who is jierhajts here designated as ‘ the 
wealth ot the bee ’ This was ui S 1353, or A D. 1207 „ . „ 

1 Jynai (‘ fostcici of victory’) must be the pniiee famihai W called Bango 
in the annals (p 422,) and not the gramlson but the eon of Koolun— there said 
to have taken Mynal or Miihanai i ts „ b' , a 

IF I)cwa is the son ol Bango Fp. 132), and founder of Boonai, in b. or 

A.D. 1312. 
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the dance and the song His son was Hihr-i'aj* whose frame was 
a piece of fire, who, m the field of battle, conquered renown fiom 
the princes of the land [bhom-^car], and dragged the spoils of 
victory from their pinnacled abodes 

“ From him weie the loids of BumS.oda.'f' whose land yielded to 
them its fiuits From D4va-r&j was Eit-pdl,X who made the 
icbellious bow the head, or tiod them undei foot, as did Capila the 
sons of Sagara From him yras Kellian, the chief of his tribe, whose 
son Koontul lesembled Dhermavaj : he had a younger brothei, 
called Dedd Of his wife, Rajvldem, a son was born to Koontul, 
fair as the offspring of the ocean § He was named Mahadeva He 
was [m wisdom] fathomless as the sea, and in battle immovable as 
Soomeru , in gifts he was the Ccdpa-Wbcsha of India He laid the 
dust laised by the hoofs of hostile steeds, by the blood of his foe 
The swoid giasped in his extended arm dazzled the eye of his enemy, 
as when uplifted o’er the head of TJnii Shah he lescued the Loid ot 
Medpat, and diagged Kaitah fiom his grasp, as is Chandia from 
Rahoo 11 He tiod the Sooltan’s army under foot, as does the ox the 
corn , even as did the Danoos (demons) churn the ocean, so did 
Mahadeva the field of strife, seizing the gern (rubm) of victory fiom 
the son of the King, and bestowing it on Kaitah, the lord of men 
From the centie oven to the skirts of space, did the fame of his 
actions extend, puie as curdled milk He had a son, Doorjun, on 
whom ho bestowed the title of Jiva-i^jlt (Jeojrdj), who had two 
bi others, Soobut-s41 and Cilmbhxtcm'na** 


* Hur-raj, elder son of Ddwa, became lord oi Bnmaod.i, by the abdication 
of his father, who thenceforth resided at his conquest at Boondi — See p 425 
t Hur-raj had twelve sons, the eldest of whom, the celebrated Aloo Kara, 
bucceeded to Bumaoda See uote, p 422 
t Here we quit the direct line of descent, going back 'to Ddwa Rit-pal, in 
nil proDability, was the olispring of one oi the twelve soiib of Hur*'rai, liaviii*’' 
Myiidl as a fief of Bumaoda ® 

, § In the onginal, fair as Cfiandentia (the moon), the offspring of Samudra 
■ (the ocean) In Hindu mythology, the moon is a male divinity, and son of 
the ocean, which supplies a favourite metaphor to the Ba>-dai,—tbe sea 
expanding with delight at the sight of his child, denoting the ebb and flow of 
the waters 


II This Umi Shall can only be the Pat’han emperor Humayoon, who enjoyed 
a short and infamous celebrity , and Maliadeo, the Hara prince of 
who takes the credit of rescuing pnnee Kaitsi, must have been one of the 
gi eat feudatories, perhaps generalissimo ot the armies of M6war (Medpdt) It 
will be pleasing to the lovers of legendary lore to learn, from a singular tale, 
which we shall relate when we get to Bumaoda, that if on one occasion he 
owed his rescue to the Hara, the last on another took the life he gave , and as 
it IS said he abdicated in favour of his son Doorjun, whom he constituted 
Jiva-raj, or kiim (jm), while he was yet m life (jiva), it is not unlikely that, m 
onler to atone for the crime of treason to liis sovereign loid, he abandoned the 
gadi ot Mynai 

IT Here it is distinctly avowed that Mahadeva, having constituted his son 
Ji»a-rdj, passed his days in devotion in the temple he had founded 

** Tvonowii edKoombkicruH, ‘a ray of the CdmbM,' the vessel emblematic 
of Ceres, and elsewhere described, siuuicmani. 
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“ Here, at Mahanal, the lord of the land, Mahadeva, made 
a m'lnd/ra, in whose vaiiously-sculptured wall this treasure [tlie 
inscribed tablet] is concealed This (the temple) is an epitome of 
the universe, whose pinnacle (sikrra) sparkles like a gem The mind 
of Mahadeva is bent on devotion in Mahanfl.!, the emblem of Kyl9.i, 
where the Biahmins perform varied rites. While the science of aims 
endures, may the renown of Mahadeva never perish,* and until 
Ganges ceases to flow, and Soomeiu to be immovable, may this 
memorial of Mahadeva abide fixed at Mahanftl This invocation to 
Mahadeva was made hy Mahadeva, and by the Brahmin Dhuneswar, 
the dweller in Chuttuikote (Cheetoie), was this prashishta com- 
posed . 

Arya, Goon, G/utndia, Indit 

“ The month of Bysftk (sood i), the seventh By Viradhwul, the 
" architect {silpi), learned m the works of architecture [silpa-sastra), 
" was this temple erected ” 

The cryptographic date, contained in the above four words, is not 
the least curious part of this inscription, to which I did not even 
look when composing the Boondi annals, and which is another of 
the many powerful proofs of the gcneial fidelity of their poetic 
chionicles 

Arya is the sun, and denotes the number 12 , Goon is the three 
principal passions of the mind , and CtiMndra and Indu each stand 
tor one • thus, 

Aiga, Goon, C/Mndiu, Indu. 

12 3 1 1 

and this “ concealed {gooptd) treasure,” alluded to in the inscription, 
must be read backwards But either my expounder, or the silpi, 
was out, and had I not found S 1446 in a coiner, we should never 
have known the value of this treasure Many inscriptions aie 
useless from their dates being thus enigmatically expiessed , and 
I subjoin, in a note, a few of the magic runes, which may aid others 
to decipher them -f- 

I was more successful in another inscription of Irno or Arnoddva 
(fam. Arndeo), who appears to have held the entire OopermdL as a 
fief of Ajmdr, and who is conspicuous in the Bijolli inscription. Of 

* It appears he did not forget he had been a warrior. 

t Indu (the moon) 1 

PuUieo (the two fortnights) 2 

NUra (the three eyes of Siva) 3 

Veda (the four holy books).. 4 

Sur (the five arrows of Camdeo, or Cupid) . 5 
Sest (the six seasons, of two months each). .. . 6 
J uludhee (the seven seas, or S.iinoodras) .... 7 

Sid’h 8 

Nid’h (the nine planets) 9 

Dig (the ten corners of the globe) 10 

Roodra (.i name of Siva) 11 

Ars'd (the sun).... 12 
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this, suffice it to say, that it records his having “ made the gateway 
“ to Mynfil, otherwise termed the city of Som&war and the date is 

AnJud, Nund, hid. Lid. 

3 9. 1 1. 

Anhui (file) stands for three, denoting the third eye of Mahaddva, 
which is eventually to cause prcdaya, or ‘ destruction ’ Nund stands 
lor nine, or the no-nund of their ancient histories. Indu, the 
moon, (twice repeated,) is one, and tlie whole, read backwai’ds, is S. 
1193, or AD 1137 

In the mitndur of Samarsi, we found the fragment of another 
insciiption, dated S. 12-2, and contaming the eulogy of Samai’si and 
Ainoraj, loid of the region ; also the name of “ Pirthi Raj, who 
“ destioyed the baibarians and concluding with Sa^vunt Sing 

Beygoo, February — We commenced our inarch at bieakofday, 
along the veiy cicst of the Pat’har; but the thick woods thiough 
which lay our path did not allow us a peep at the plains of Medpftt, 
until we leachcd the peak, where once stood the castle of Aloo 
Haia But silent weie the walls of Bum&ioda, desolation was in 
the couits of Aloo Haia We could tiace, however, the plan of this 
famed icsidencc of a hcio, which consisted of an exterior and an 
inteiior castle, the latter being a bundled and seventy cubits by a 
hundred and twelve Theie aie the luins of three Jam temples, to 
Siva, HanfimHn, and Dheimaraja, the Hindu Minos ; also thiee 
tanks, one of which ivas in excellent preservation Theie are like- 
wise the lemains of one hall, called the andheari Icotri, or ‘ daik 
chamber,’ peihaps that in whicli Aloo (accoidirig to tradition) locked 
up his nephew, when he carried his feud into the desert The siite 
commands an extensive view of the plains of Mewar, and of the 
arneo-gliati (pass), down the side of the mountain, to the valley of 
Beygoo Beneath, on a ledge of rock, guaiding the ascent, was the 
gigantic statue of ‘Jogim Mata,’ placed on the veiy veigeofthe 
precipice, and ovcilooking one of the noblest prospects in natuie 
The hill here foims a re-enteiing angle of considerable depth, the 
sides scalped, lofty and wooded to the base; all the plain below is 
coveied with lofty trees, over whose tops the parasitic amervela 
forms an umbiageous canopy, extending from rock to rock, and if 
its supeifluous supports were removed, it would foi-m a sylvan hall, 
wheie twenty thousand men might assemble. 

Ovci this magmficent scenery, " our Queen of the Pass” looks 
grimly down , but now there is neither foe to oppose, nor scion of 
Bumaoda to guard I could not leain exactly who had levelled the 
castle of Aloo Haia, although it would appear to have been the act 
of the lord paramount of Cheetoic, on whose land it is situated , it 
is now within the fief of Beygoo We have already given one legend 
of Aloo ; another from the spot may not be unacceptable 

In one of the twenty-four castles dependant on Bumaoda, resided 
Lallaji, a kinsman of Aloo, He had one dauglitci, in whose name 
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ho sent the coco-nut to his liege-lorcl, the Rana of Cheetore ; 
but the honour was declined. The family priest was returning 
across the antn, when ho encountered the heir of Cheetore 
returning fiom the chase, who, on learning the cause of the holy 
man’s grief, determined to remove it by taking the nuptial .symbol 
himself He dismissed the priest, telling him he should soon appear 
to claim his bride. Accoidingly, with an escort befitting the heir 
of Cheetoie, and accompanied by a baid then on a visit to the 
Rana, he set out for Bumftoda Bheemsdn Bardai was a native 
of Benares, and happened to pass through Mdwar on his way 
to Cutch-Bhooj, at the very period when all “ the sons ot rhyme” 
were under sentence of exile fiom Mewai’ a fate which we frequently 
find attending the fraternity in this countiy The cause of this 
expatriation was as follows an image of the deity had been 
discovered in clearing out the waters of the lake, of a form so 
exquisitely beautiful as to enchant every eye But the position of 
the arms was singular one pointed upwards, another downwards, a 
third horizontally towards the observer The hand-wnting on the 
wall could not have more appalled the despot of Babylon, than this 
pootH of Chutterbhooja, or ‘ image of the four-armed god ’ The 
prophetic seers were convened from all parts , but neither the Bhats 
nor the Charuns, nor even the cunning Brahmin, could interpret the 
prodigy; until, at length, the bard of the Jhar^jas arrived and 
expounded the riddle He shewed that the finger pointing upwards 
imported that there was one Indra, loid of heaven , and that down- 
Avards was directed to the sovereign of patftl (hell), whilst that which 
pointed to the Rana indicated that he was lord of the cential region 
(Medpdt), which being geographically correct, his inteipretatiou 
was approved, and met with such rewaid, that he became the 2^dt- 
bardai, or chief bard to Hamir, who, at his intercession, recalled his 
banished brethren, exacting in leturn for such faA’ouis that " he 
" would extend the palm to no mortal but himself” This was the 
bard who accompanied the heir of Cheetore to espouse the daughter 
of BumSioda The castle of the Hara was thronged , the sound of 
mirth and revelry rang through the castle-halls, and the baids, who 
fiom all parts assembled to sing the glones of the Haras, weie loaded 
with gifts Bheemsen could not withstand the offering made by 
the lord of the Pat’har, a horse nchly caparisoned, splendid clothes, 
and a huge bag of money . as the bal’d of the Haras (who told me 
the tale) remarked, “ although he had more than enough, who can 
“ forget habit * We are beggara (mangtas) as well as poets by 
“ profession ” So, after many excuses, he allowed the gift to be 
left ; but his soul detested the sin of his eye, and resolving to expiate 
the crime, he buried his dagger in his heart Cries rent the air ; 
“ the sacred bard of Cheetore is slain !” met the ear of its prince at 
the veiy moment of hataik (junction of hands) He dropped the 
hand of his bride, and demanded vengeance It was now the Hara’s 
turn to be offended : to bieak off the nuptials at such h. moment was 
redoubling the insult already offered by his father, and a course 
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■which not even the bard’s death could justify Tlie heir of Cheetore 
was conducted forthwith outside Buniaoda, but he soon returned 
with the troops of Cheetoie, and hostilities commenced where 
festivity so lately reigned Falgoon appioached, and the spring- 
hunt of the ahatrm could not be deferred, though foes weie around 
Lallaji, father of the biide, went with a chosen band to slay a boar 
to Gouii, in the plains of Tookeraye , but Kaitsi heard of it, and 
attacked them Alike prepaied for the fight or the feast, the Kara 
accepted the unequal combat , and the father and lover of the bride 
rushed on each other spear in hand, and fell by mutual wounds 

The pyres were prepared within the walls of BumS.oda, whither 
the vassals bore the bodies of their loids , on one was placed the 
piince of Cheetore, on the other the Kara kinsman , and while 
the virgm-bnde ascended with the dead body of the prince, her 
mother was consumed on that where her father lay It was on this 
event that the imprecation was pi-onounced that ‘ Rana and Rao 
should never meet at the spring-hunt {alimrea) but death should 
ensue’ We have leeorded, in the annals of the Haras, two subse- 
quent occasions, and to complete their quatrain, they have made the 
defeat of Rana Mokul (said Koombho m the Annals, see page 432) 
fill up the gap. Thus — 

“ IJamoo, MoLul in&ryd 
Lalla, KltdUa Ran 
Soojah, Rutna sei^ydrid 
Ajindl, Ursi Ran ” 

In repeating these stanzas, the descendant of Aloo Hara may find 
some consolation for the mental sufferings he endures, when he casts 
a glance upon the luins of Bumaoda and its twenty -four subordinate 
castles, not one of which now contains a Hara . — 

“ And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind, 

Worn, but unstooping to the baser crowd , 

All tenantless, save to the crannymg wind. 

Or holding dark communion with the cloud ” 

That these ruins make a powerful appeal to the Hara, I can 
prove, by letters I received in October last year, when, m obedience 
to a mandate of the " Queen of the Pass,” a band collected at her 
shrine to obey her behest, whatever that might be — Extract from 
Akhar (newspaper), dated Boondl, October 18, 1820. 

“ Warrants were sent to all the chiefs for their attendance at the 
capital to celebrate the festival of the Duserra. The whole of the 
chiefs and landholders came, -with the exception of the T’hakoors 
of Burr, who returned the following reply — ‘ We have received a 
communication (pygdm) from Sri Bkdvdni of Bumdoda, who com- 
mands us no longer to put the plough in the soil, but to sell our 
horses and our cattle, and with the amount to purchase sixty-four* 

♦ A number sacred (according to Chuiid) to this goddess, who is chief of the 
sixty-four Joginis 
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buffaloes and thirty-two goats, foi a general sacrifice to Mataji, by 
obeying which we shall le-possess Bamil.oda ’ Accordingly, no sooner 
was this known, than scvoial othcis joined them, both from Boondi 
and Kotah The T’hakoor of Bon* had prepared dinner near the 
statue of Mata for two hundred, instead of which five hundred 
assembled; yet not only were they all abundantly satisfied, but 
some food remained, which convinced the people theie that the story 
(the communication) was true ” 

This was from Boondi , but tlie following was from my old, steady, 
and faithful Brahmin, Balgovind, who was actually on the spot, dated 
‘ Myna], 1st Kartik — A few days ago, there was a grand sacrifice 
“ to Jogini Mata, when thirty-one buffaloes and fifty-three goats 
“ were slain Upon two hukras (he-goats), thiee Haras tiied their 
‘ swords in vain , they could not touch a single hair, at which all weie 
“ much surpiised. These goats were afterwards turned loose to feed 
‘ where they pleased, and were called avmr (immortal) ” 

Not a comment was made upon this, either by the sensible Bal- 
govind or the Yati Gj’anji, who was with him There was, therefore, 
no time to be lost in preventing an explosion fiom five hundred 
brave Haras, deeming themselves convened at the express command 
of Bhav^i, to whom the sacrifice proved thus acceptable , and I sent 
to the Eaja to break up the party, which was effected It, however, 
shews what an easy matter it is to work upon the credulity through 
the feelings of these brave men. 

I left the spot, hallowed by many feelings towards the silent walls 
of Bumaoda We wound our way down the rocky steep, giving a 
look to the ‘ mother of the maids of slaughter’ as we passed, and 
after a short passage across the entrance of the valley, encamped in 
a fine grove of trees close to the town of Beygoo. The Rawut, 
descendant of ‘ the black cloud,’ came out to meet me , but he is 
yet a stranger to the happiness ^at awaits him — the restoration of 
more than half of his estate, which has been in the hands of the 
Mahratta Siudia since A.D 1791. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Beygoo— Serious accident to </t« author — Affecting testimony of thegrMude of 
the Ruvnd —Expulsion of the Mahiattas f tom Beygoo— The estates of the 
Rawut sequestrated — Restored — Russie, — Cheetore — ‘ ALbei^s Lamp.’ — Reflec- 
tions upon the Ruins of Cheetore — Deseription of the city, from the Khomiii 
Rlsa, and ftom obsei vation — Tour of the city — Origin of the B&gramit class 
— Inscriptions. — Aged Fakit — Return to Oodipooi — Conclusion. 

Beygoo, February 2Qtli — The chances were nine hundred and 
ninety-nine to one that I ever touched a pen again Two days ago, 

I started, with all the “ pomp and circumstance” befitting the 
occasion, to restoie to the chiet the land of his sues, of which foico 
and fraud had conspired to deprive them during moie than thirty 
yeais The puipoit of my visit being made known, the ‘sons of 
Kala Meg’ll’ assembled fiom all quarters , but honhar has again 
interfered The old castle of Beygoo has a lemaikably wide moat, 
across which theie is a wooden bn^e communicating with the town 
The avant-couiiers of my cavalcade, with im elephant bearing the 
union, having ciossed and passed under the aiched gateway, 1 
followed, contiaiy to the Mahout’s advice, who said there certainly 
would not be space to admit the elephant and howda. But I heed- 
lessly told him to drive on, and if he could not pass through, to 
dismount The hollow sound of the budge, and the deep moat on 
cither side, alarmed the animal, and she darted forward with the 
celerity occasioned by feai, m spite of any effort to stop her As I 
approached the gateway, I measured it with my eye, and expecting 
inevitable and instantaneous destruction, I planted my feet firmly 
against the howda, and my fore-aims against the archway, and, by 
an almost preternatiiial effbit of stiength, burst out the back of the 
howda the elephant pursued hei flight inside, and I dropped sense- 
less on the budge below. The affectionate sympathies and attention 
of those around revived me, though they almost extinguished the 
latent spark of life in i arsing me into my palki, and carrying me to 
my tent I, however, soon i ecovered my senses, though sadly bruised , 
but the escape was, m a two-fold degree, miraculous , for, iii 
avoiding decollation, had I fallen half an inch more to the side, I should 
have been caught on the pi ejecting spikes of the gateway My 
tent was soon filled by the Rawut-ji and his brethren, who 
deplored the accident, and it was with difficulty I could get them to 
leave the side of my pallet , but what was my astonishment 
when, two days after, going to fulfil my mission, I saw the noble 
gateway, the woik of Kala Meg’h, reduced to a heap of luins, 
through which I was conducted to the palace on an ample teirace, 
in front of which I found the little court of Beygoo ! The Rawut 
advanced and presented me the keys, which having returned in his 
sovereign’s name, I deplored his rash destruction of the gateway, 
blaming horilMr and my own want of bood’h (wisdom), for the 
accident. But it was in vain he declared he never could have 
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looked upon it with complacency, since it had nearly depiivod of life 
one who had given hie to them The lestored estates had been mort- 
gaged to old Smdia for the payment of a war-cxaction, and the 
Eawut held regularly-executed deeds, empowering him to recover 
them when the contribution should be liquidated When the ‘ reign 
of justice’ commenced in these regions, he produced his bond , he 
shewed that the exactions had been paid twice over, and demanded, 
through the intervention of the Biitish agent, that Sindia should be 
brought to a settlement The leplies and lejoindeis were endless; 
and at length the Rawutji, wearied out, one morning took the law 
into his own hands , assaulted, cai'iied, and, with the loss of some 
lives, drove out the Mahrattas, who had built a castellated residence 
even undei his eye It was necessaiy foi foim-sake to punish this 
act, which we would not prevent, and accordingly Beygoo was put 
under sequestration, and the Rana’s flag was planted upon its walls 
The chief submitted to all with a good grace, and with a c.iuse so 
just, I made an excellent case against Sindia, who talked of papers 
which he never produced Allowing, therefoi e, some months more 
to elapse, we executed the bond, and restoied Beygoo to its iightful 
ownei I was the more lejoiced at effecting this, as the Rawut had 
set the example of signing the deed of i enunciation of May 1818, 
which was the commencement of the prospeiity of Mewar 

Bitssie, February 27th — Compelled to tiavel m my palki, full of 
aches and ails I think this will complete the disorganization of my 
fiame , but I must reserve the little stiength I have for Cheetore, 
and, coute qu'i coute, climb up and take a farewell look 

Cheeterre — My heaitbeat high as I approached the ancient capital 
of the Seesodias, teeming witli reminiscences of gloiy, ivhicli every 
stone in her giant-like kunr/rob (battlements) attested It was from 
this side that the imperial hosts under Alla and Akbei advanced to 
force the descendant of Rama to do homage to thcii powci How 
the summons was auswcicd, the deeds ot Ranas Uisi and PertAip 
have already told But there was one relic of " the last day” of 
Cheetore, which I visited 111 this moi mug’s maich, that will immoi- 
talize the field wheie the gieatest monaich that India (peihaps Asia) 
evei had, elected the green bannei of the faith, and pitched his 
tent, aiound which his legions weie marshalled foi the leduction of 
the city This still perfect monument is a fine pyiamidal column, 
called by some the Ckerdg-ddn, and by otheis A kber-cd-cleivd, both 
having the same meaning, ‘ Akbei ’s lamp ’ It is formed of laige 
blocks of compact hmestone, admnably put together, about thirty- 
five feet high, each face being twelve feetut the base, and gradually 
tapering to the summit, wheie it is between tliiee and foui, and on 
which was placed a huge lamp (cherdgh), that sci ved as a beacon to 
the foiagers, 01 denoted the imperial head-quaiters. Aninterioi stair- 
case leads to the top , but, although I had the strongest desire to 
climb the steps, trodden no doubt by Akber’s feet, thcTower was not 
obedient to the wull, and I Avas obliged to continue my journey 
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passing through the TuUiiti, as they term the lower town of 
Cheetore. Here I got out of my palki, and ventured the ascent, not 
thiouffh one, but five gates, upon the same faithle,ss elephant , but 
with this difference, that I had no howda to encase me and prevent 
my sliding off) if I found any impediment ; nevertheless, in passing 
under each successive portal, I felt an involuntary tendency to stoop, 
ttiough there was a superfluity of room over head. I hastened to my 
bechohd,^^ pitched upon the margin of the Suryckcoond, or ‘fountain 
of the Sun,’ and with the wrecks of ages around me, I abandoned 
myself to contemplation I gazed until the sun’s last beam fell 
upon “ the ringlet of Cheetore,” illuminating its gray and grief-worn 
aspect, like a lambent gleam lighting up the face of sorrow. Who 
could look on this lonely, this majestic column, which tells, in 
language more easy of interpretation than the tablets within, of 

“ deeds which should not pass away, 

And names that must not wither,” 

and withhold a sigh for its departed gloiies ? But in vain I dipped 
my pen to embody my thoughts in language , for, wheiever the 
eye fell, it filled the mind with images of the past, and ideas rushed 
too tumultuously to be recorded In this mood I continued for some 
tune, gazing listlessly, until the shades of evening gradually en- 
shioudod the temples, columns, and palaces , and as I folded up my 
])apcr till the moirow, the words of the prophetic bard of Israel came 
ibicibly to my lecollection • ‘ How doth the city sit solitary that 
“ was full of people ' how is she become a widow ' she, that was great 
“ among nations, and princess among pi ovinces, how is .she become 
“ tributary 

But not to fatigue the reader with reflections, I will endeavour to 
give him some idea of these rums I begin with the description 
ot Cheetore fiom the Khomdn Rasa, now beside mo “Chutter- 
“ kote IS the chief amongst eighty-four castles, renowned for 
“ .strength ; the hill on which it stands, rising out of the 
‘‘ level plain beneath, the Ulac on the forehead of Aivini (the 
“ earth) It is within the grasp of no foe, nor can the 
“ vassals of its chief know the sentiment of fear Ganga flow.s 
" fiom its summit ; and so intricate are its paths of ascent, that 
“ though you might find entrance, there would be no hope of return. 
“ Its towers of defence are planted on the rock, nor can their inTnn.fftg 
“ even in sleep know alarm Its Imtars (granaries) are well filled, 
“and its leservoiis, fountains, and wells, are overflowing. Rama- 
“ chandra himself here dwelt twelve years There are eighty-four 
‘ bazaars, many schools for children, and colleges for eveiy kind of 
‘ Icaining , many scribes {kyot) of the Beedui tribe, and the eighteen 
“ varieties of ai tizans (Here follows an enumeration of all the trees, 
“ shrubs, and flowers, within and sunnunding the fortress ) Of all, 
“ the Ghelote is sovereign (dhanni), served by numerous troops, both 


* A small tent mthout (be) <i pole (ihdhu). 
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" horse and foot, and by all the ' thirty-six tribes of Rajpoots,’ of 
“ which he is the ornament (diatees c&ldn sertgdr)” 

The Khomdn Rdsd, or story of Rawut Khom^, was composed in 
tlie ninth century , and the poet has not exaggerated . for of all the 
loyal abodes of India, none could compete with Cheetore before she 
became a “ widow ” But we must abandon the JRdsd for a simple 
prose desciiption Cheetore is situated on an isolated rock of the 
same formation as the Pat’har, whence it is distant about three miles, 
leaving a fertile valley between, m which are the estates of Beeji- 
])Oor, Gwalior, and part of Beygoo, studded with groves, but all 
waste thiough long-continued oppiession The general direction of 
the lock is from SSW to NNE , the internal length on the 
summit being three miles and two fuilongs, and the gicatest central 
breadth twelve hundred yards The ciicumference of the hill at its 
base, which is fiinged with deep woods, extending to the summit, and 
in which luik tigers, deei, hogs, and even lions, is somewheie above 
eigbt miles, and the angle of ascent to its scarped summit about 
45“ The Tiilauki, or lowei town, is on the west side, which in some 
places presents a double scaip, and this side is crowded with 
splendid objects the triumphal column, the palaces of Chitrung Mori, 
of Rana Raemul, the huge temple of Rana Mokul, the hundred 
pinnacles of the acropolis of the Ghelotes, and last, not least, the 
mansions of Jeimul and Putto, built on a projecting point, aie 
amongst the most remarkable monuments overlookmg the plain. 
The great length of Cheetore, and the uniformity of the level crest, 
detract from its height, which in no pait exceeds four bundled feet, 
and that only towards the north In the centie of the eastern face, 
at “ the gate of the sun” (Soorajpol), it is less than three hundred, 
and at southern extremity, the rock is so narrow as to be 
embraced by an immense demi-lune, commanding the hill called 
Cheetorie, not more than one hundred and fifty yards distant , it is 
connected with Cheetore, but lower, and judiciously left out of its 
circumvallation Still it is a weak point, of which the invader has 
availed himself. On this, Madaji Sindia raised his batteries, when 
called on by the Rana to expel his rebellious vassal of Saloombia 
(Vol I, p 381) The Mahiatta’s batteries, as well as the zigzag 
lines of his ascent, indicate that, even in S 1848 (A D 1792), he had 
the aid of no unskilful engineer From this point, the Tatar Alla 
stormed, and to him they attribute Cheetorie altogether, alleging 
that he raised it by artificial means, “ commencing with a copper for 
" every basket of earth, and at length ending with a piece of gold ” 
It would, indeed, have taken the twelve years, assigned by tradition 
to Alla’s siege, to have effected this, though there cannot be a doubt 
that he greatly augmented it, and planted there his munjaneekas, 
01 balistas, in the same manner as he did to reduce the for ti ess of 
Rayn, near Rinthumbor. 

Having wandered for two or three days amongst the ruins, I , 
commenced a regular plan of the whole, going to work trigono- 
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metrically, and laying down eveiy temple or object that still retained 
a name, or had any tradition attached to it. I then descended with 
the perambulator and made the circuit 

The fiist lateral cut of ascent is in a line due north, and before 
another angle, you pass through thiee separate gates ; between the 
last of which, distinctively called the /ooid dmd/ra, or ‘broken door,’ 
and the fourth, the Hamirmoi pol (porte), is a spot for ever sacred 
in the histoiy of Cheetore, wheie its immortal defenders, Jeimul and 
Putto, met their death There is a small cenotaph to the memory 
of the foimer, while a sacrificial Joojdrh, on which is sculptured the 
effigy of a warrior on horseback, lance in hand, reminds the Seesodia 
where fell the stripling chief of Amait. Near these is another 
cenotaph, a simple dome supported by light elegant columns, and 
coveung an altar to the 'manes of the martyi, Ragoodd, the deified 
p'tUra of Mewai After passing three more bairiers, we reach the 
Rampol, which ciowns the whole, and leads into a noble Durri- 
I'haneh, or ‘hall of assembly,’ wheio the piinces of Cheetoie 
met on giand occasions , and it was in this hall that the genius 
of Cheetore is said to have revealed to Rana Ursi that his 
glory was depaiting On a compartment of the Rampol, we 
found an inteidiot insciibed by the lebel Bheem of Saloombra, 
who appeals to have been determined to place upon his own head 
the mo I' of Cheetore, so nobly renounced by his ancestor Chonda 
many centuries before ’Ihis was, however, set up when he was 
yet loyal, and in his soveieign’s name os well as his own, “ abolish- 
“ ing foiced labour fiom the towns-people, and likewise dind, or 
“ contribution ,” concluding with a grant of land to a patriotic 
caipenter of Gosoonda, who had, at his own expense, furnished the 
Rampol with a new gate the cow and hog aie attesting witnesses 
to the deed The next building I came to, as I skirted the westem 
face in a southerly diiection, was a small antique temple to Tools! 
Bhay^i, the divinity of the scribes, adjoining the Tope-Tchaneh 
Chdon, a square for the park, wheie a few old cannon, the relics of 
the plunder of Cheetore, still remam The habitation of the Puio- 
hits, or chief priests of the Ranas, a plain, commodious, and sub- 
stantial edifice, was the next , and close by was that of the Musani, 
or master of the hoi se, with several others of the chief household 
officers But the fiist imposing edifice is that termed Noldkha 
Bindav This is a small citadel in itself, with massive, lofty walls, 
and towers built entirely of ancient rums Its name would impoi t 
that It was a receptacle Qnndar) for treasuie, though it is said to 
have been the residence of the usurper Bunbeer At the noitli- 
eastern coruei% it has a little temple, iichly sculptured, called the 
bdngar-Chaoii. From this we pass onto the palace of the Ranas 
whiA, though attnbuted to Rana Raemul, is of the same character 
as those of a much higher antiquity It is plain, capacious, and m 
excellent taste, .the only ornament being its crenated battlements, 
and gives a good idea of the domestic architecture of the Rajpoots 
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long anterior to the intrusion of tlie Islamite amongst them The 
vaulted chamber, the projectmg goLra or balcony, and the gentle 
exterior slope or talits of the walls, lend a character of originality 
to all the ancient structures of Cheetore The industrious Ghassi 
made sketches for me of all their domestic dwellings, from the 
ancient abode of Chitrung Mon, down to the mahls of Jeimul and 
Putto A court-yaid suriounds the palace, in which tliere is a 
small temple to Deoji, through whose interposition Rana Sanga 
effected all his conquests This unknown divinity I find is styled 
one of the eleven kullds, or Mahabddians, incarnate in the person 
of a celebrated warrior, named Bhoj, whose lather was a Chohan, 
and his mother of the Goojur tribe, which originated a new 
called the Bagrawut The story of this Deo will add another to the 
many tales of superstition which are listened to with reverence, and I 
imagine geneially with belief The incarnate Bagrawut, while on 
his way to revenge an ancient feud with the Purihars of Ran-Binai, 
approached Cheetore, and Rana Sanga, aware of Ins scantity, paid 
him all the dues of hospitality, in return for this, the Dfeoji 
bestowed a charm upon Sanga, by means of which, so long as he 
followed the prescribed injunctions, victory was always to attend 
his steps It was placed m a small bag, and to be worn round the 
neck , but he was warned against allowing it to turn towards the 
back The Deo had the power of raising the dead, and in order to 
shew the Rana the value of the gift, he put into his hand a peacock’s 
feather, with which having touched all who were then lying dead in 
Cheetore, they were restoied to hie ' With this new proof of Ddoji’s 
power, Rana Sanga went forth to pursue his conquests, which had 
extended to the fortress of Biana, when one day, while bathing in 
the peeld-khdl, the chaim slipped round, and straight a voice was 
heard, saying, his " mortal foe was at hand So impressed are the 
Seesodias ^vlth the truth of this tale,- that Ddoji has obtained a dis- 
tinguished niche in their Pantheon , nor in all their poverty has oil 
been wanting for the lamp which is constantly burning before the 
Bjlgrawut chieftain, whose effigy, on a horse painted blue, and lance 
in hand, still attracts their homage To buy golden opinions, I 
placed three pieces of silver on the altar of the saint, in the name of 
the brave Sanga, the woithy antagonist of Baber, the " immoital 
“ foe,” who at the peeld-hlidl at Biana destroyed the charm of the 
D#oji 

On leaving the court of Rana Raemul, we reached two immense 
temples dedicated to the black god of Vri) , one being erected by 
Rana Khoombo, the other by his celebrated wife, the chief poetess 
of that age, Meera B3,d, to the god of her idolatiy, Sh&mnith. We 
have elsewhere mentioned the ecstasies of this fair votary of the 
Apollo of tlie Yamuna, who even danced before his shrine, in which 
her last moments were passed : and, to complete the picture, so 
entirely were the efiusions both of her heait and pen approved, that 
“ the god descended fioni his pedestal and gave her an embrace. 
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“ -which extricated the spark of life ‘ Welcome, Mcera,’ said the 
“ lover of Badha ' and hei soul -was absoibed into his This rhap- 
sody IS worthy of the fair authoiess of the Tiha, or sequel ^to tho 
6M Govinda, which is said not to be unworthy even of Jydeva 

Both these temples are entiiely constructed fiom the wrecks of more 
ancient shimes, said to have been brought from the lums of a city of 
remote antiquity, called Nagara, thiee coss northward of Cheetore * 
Near these temples of Koomb-Sham aie two leservoirs, built of 
laige blocks, each one hundred and twenty-five feet long by fifty 
wide, and fifty deep, said to have been excavated on the marriage 
of ‘ the Euby of Mewai’ to Achd Kheechee of Gagrown, and filled 
with oil and ghee, which weie seivcd out to the numerous attendants 
on that occasion 

We are now in the vicinity of the Kheerut-Khuiiib, the pillar 
erected by Rana Khoombo on his defeat of the combined armies of 
Malwa and Guzzeiat The only thing in India to compare with this 
is the Kootub M%nav at Dehli , but. though much higher, it is of a 
very infeiior chaiactei This column is one hundred and twenty- 
two feet in height, the breadth of each face at the base is thirty-five 
feet, and at the summit, immediately under the cupola, seventeen 
feet and a-half It stands on an ample terrace, forty-two feet square. 
It has nine distinct stones, with openings at eveiy face of each 
story, and aU these doors have colonnaded porticos, but it is 
impossible to describe it , and therefore a rough outline, which will 
shew Ghassi’s notions of perspective, must sufiice It is bmlt chiefly 
of compact limestone and the quartz rock on which it stands, which 
takes the highest polish . indeed there are portions possessing the 
baldness, and exhibiting the fracture, of jasper It is one mass of 
sculpture ; of which a better idea cannot he conveyed than in the 
remark of those who dwell about it, that it contains every object 
known to their mythology The ninth khnncl, or ‘ story,’ which, as 
I have stated, is seventeen feet and a-half square, has numerous 
columns supporting a vault, in which is sculptured Kanya in the 
rasmandala, (celestial sphere), sunouuded by the gopis, or muses, 
each holding a musical insWment, and in a dancing attitude 
Beneath this is a richly carved scroll frmged with the sarus, the 
phenicopteroa of ornithology Around this chamber had been 
ananged, on black marble tablets, the whole genealogy of the Eanas 
of Cheetore , but the Goths have broken or defaced all, save onu 
slab, containing the two following alocas 

Sloca 172 “ Shaking the earth, the lords of Goojur-khand and 
Slalwa, both the sultans, with armies overwhelming as the ocean, 
invaded Medpfit Koombkurn reflected lusti’e on the land : to what 


* I trust this fuay be -put to the proof for I think it -will prove to be 
TaksAac-nagara, of which I have long been in search , and which gav6 nse to 
the suggestion of Herbert that Cheetore was of Taxila Porus (the Pmr ?). 
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point can we exalt his renown ? In the midst of the armies of his 
toe, Khoombo was as a tiger, or as a flame in a dry forest.” 

Sloca 183 “ While the sun continues to warm the earth, so long 
may the fame of Khoombo Rana endure While the icy mountains 
(hemagir) of the north rest upon then base, or so long as Himachil 
IS stationary, while ocean continues to foim a garland round the 
neck of Auuim (the earth), so long may Khoombo’s glory be per- 
petuated ! May the varied histoiy of his sway and the splendour of 
Ins dominion last for ever ' Seven years had elapsed beyond fifteen 
hundred when Rana Khoombo placed this ringlet on the forehead 
of Cheetore Sparklmg like the rays of the rising sun, is the tonn, 
rising like the bridegroom of the land 

‘‘ In S 1515, the temple of Biimha was founded, and this yeai’, 
Kni'/ipatwar (Thursday), the lOtli tit h and Pookliia Nikshitra, in 
the mouth of Miigh, on the immoveable Chutterkote, this Kheerwt 
siluimha was fimshed What does it lesemble, which makes Chee- 
tore look down on Meru with derision ? Again, what does Chutter- 
kote 1 esemble, from whose summit the fountains are ever flowing, 
the circular diadem on whose ciest is beauteous to the eye , abound- 
ing in temples to the Almighty, planted with odoriferous trees, to 
which myriads of bees lesoit, and where soft zephyi-s love to play. 
This immoveable foi tress (AM-dooi'ga) was formed by Maha- 
India’s own hands” 

How many moie alocas theie may have been, of which this is the 
183d, we can only conjectuie, though this would seem to be the 
winding-up 

The view fiom tins elevated spot was supeib, extending far into 
the plains of Malwa The lightning struck and injured the dome 
.some years ago, but generally, there is no semblance of decay, though 
some shoots of the peepul have rooted themselves where the bolt of 
India fell It is said to have cost ninety lacs of rupees, or near a 
imlhoTi sterling , and this is only one of the many magnificent works 
, of Rana Khoombo within Cheetoie , the temples to Crishna, the 
lake called Ooorm Sagur, the temple and fountain to Kookreoo 
Mahadeo, having been elected by him He also laised the stupen- 
dous ioitifications of Komulmer, to which place the seat of govern- 
ment was transferred It is asserted that the immense wealth in 
jewels appeidaming to the pimces of Guzzeiat, was captured by 
Mahomed Begra, when he took Komulmei, whence he carried forty 
thousand captives. 

Neai this is the giand temple of Bnmha, erected also by Khoombo, 
in honour of his fathei Mokul, whose name it bears, and ivhose bust 
is the only object oi veneration within It would seem as if 
Khoombo had been a deist, woi shipping the Creatoi" alone , though 
his inspired wife, Mceia Bae, seems to have drawn a poition of his 
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I’Cgai’d to Mooralidkar, ' he who holds the flute ’ Adjoining the 
shrine of the great spirit, is the Chdrhdg’h, where the ashes of the 
heroes, from Bappa down to the founder of Oodipoor, are entoinhed 
Many possessed great external uitei-est, but I was forced to be 
content with what I saw, for the chronicler is dead 

Through these abodes of silence, a rugged path leads to a seques- 
tered spot in a deep cleft of the rock, where there is a living fountain, 
called the gao-nmohh, or ‘cow’s mouth,’ under the shade of an 
umbrageous tree On one side of the dell is the subterranean 
channel called Rani-binddr, which, it is said, leads to suites of 
chambers in the rock This was the scene of the awful johur, on 
the occasion of Alla sacking Cheetore, when the queens perished in 
the flames , on which the cavern’s mouth was closed 

Stfll ascending, I visited the edifices named after Jeimul and 
Putto, and the shrme of KSilka Devi, esteemed one of the most 
ancient of Cheetore, existing since the time of the Mori, the dynasty 
prioi to the Ghelote But the only inscription I discovered was the 
iblloiving ; 

“ S 1574 M&gh (sudi) 5th, and Revati Nikshitra, the stone-cutters 
“ Kaloo, Kaimer, and thiity-six others (whose names are added), 
“ enlarged the fountain of the sun (mrya-coonda), adjacent to the 
“ temple of Kalkft, D4vi” Thence I passed to the vaulted cenotaph 
of Chonda, the founder of the Chondawuts, who surrendered his 
birtliright to please his aged sue A little farther, are the mahls of 
Rana Bheem and Pudrnani Beyond this, within a stone end osine, 
is the place wheie the victoiious Khoombo confined the kinw of 
Malwa , and touching it is the mahl of the Raos of Rampoora 

Further south is a spot of deep interest , the tank and palace of 
Chitrung Moii, the ancient Puar lord of Cheetoie, whose inscription 
I have already given The interior sides of the tank>are divided 
into sculptured compartments, in very good taste, but not to be 
compared with the works at Barolli, though doubtless executed under 
the same family Being now within two hundred yards of the 
southern bastion, I returned by the mahls of the once vassals of 
Cheetore, tos: , Sfrohi, Boondi, Sent, Lunawaira, to the 67iao^iin, or 
‘ field of Mars,’ where tlie military festival of the Duserra is vet 
held by the slender gamson of Cheetore Close to it is a noble 
reservoir of a hundred and thirty feet in length, sixty-five in width, 
and forty-seven m depth It is lined with immense sculptured 
masses of masomy, and filled with water 

Higher up, and nearly about the centre, is a icmarkable square 
pillar, called the khowasin-stfiamba (column) It is seventy-five feet 
and a-half in height, thirty feet in diameter at the base, and fifteen 
at the top, and' covered ivith Jain figures It is very ancient, and T 
found a fragment ol an msciiption at its base, which shews that it 
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•was dedicated to Adnath, the first of the twenty-four Jain pontiff : 
“ By Sri Aduath, and the twenty-four Jin-eswara, Foondaxica, 
“ Ganesa, Surya, and the nine planets, may you be preserved ' S. 952 
“ (A D 896) Bysak (sitdi) the 30th, Gurwar (Thursday) ” 

1 found also another old mseiiption near the very antique temple 
of Kookr-eswar Mahadeo — “ S 811, Mali sood 5th, Vrishpatwar 
" Thm-sday), A.D. 755, Raja Kookr-fewar erected tins temple and 
‘ excavated the fountain ’ 

There are many Jam insenptions, but amidst tlie heaps of ruins I 
was not fortunate enough to make any important discovery One 
m the temple of Suntnat’h was as follows. “S 1505 (AD 144!9), 

‘ Sri Maharana Mokul, ivhosc son Koombkurn’s treasurer, by name 
■ Sah Kolah, his sou Bindairi Rutna, and wife Beelundevi, erected 
'■ this shrine to Suntnat’h The chief of the Khartra-gutcha, Jinraj 
■' Sooi and a'pparent suxeessor, Sn Jin Chandra Soor-ji, made this 

wilting” 

Close to the Soomj-pol, or gate in the centre of the eastern face, 
13 an oltai’ sacred to the noanes of Suheedas, the chief of the Chonda- 
wuts, who fell at his post, the gate of the sun, when the city was 
sacked by Bahadoor Shah. 

At the north-westein face is a castle complete within itself, the 
walls and towers of which are of a peculiar foiiu, and denote a high 
antiquity This is said to be the ancient palace of the Moris and 
the first Ranas of Cheetore But it is time to close this description, 
which I do b}’’ obseiving, that one cannot move a step without 
treading on some fragment of the olden times . 

• Column strewn and statues fallen and cleft 
‘ Heaped like a ho»t, in battle overthrown ” 

Beloie, however, I quit this spot, hallowed by these remains, I 
may mention having seen a being who, if theie is au}’' trutli in 
Chutteikote, must be a bundled and sixty years old This wonder 
13 aFa--vir, who has constantly mhabited the temples, within the 
jnemory of the oldest inhabitants, and there is one carpenter, now 
upwards of ninety, who recollects “ Babaji as an old man and the 
‘ terroi of the chJdreu ” To me he did not appear above seventy. 
I found him deeply engaged at ptickeesi with one of the towns- 
folk When I was introduced to this extraoidmary personage, he 
looked up at me for an instant, and exclaiming, " what docs he 
“ want heie V’ quietly resumed his game When it was finished, I 
piesented my nussur to the inspired (for madness and inspiration 
aie here synonimous), which he threw amongst the bystanders, 
and bolted over the ruins, dragging thiough the brambles a 
fiTift shawl some one had presented to him, and wliich, becoming 
an impediment, he left there. In these moods none durst 
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molest him, and Avhen inclined for food or pastime, his -wants were 
quickly supplied For one moment I got him to cast his inental eye 
back upon the past, and he mentioned something of Adina Beg and the 
Punja,b (of which they say he was an inhabitant) ; but the oracle 
deigned nothing farther 

Oodipoor, March Sth, 1822— Here I am once more in the capital 
of Hvndupati (chief of the Hindu race), fioin which no occurrence 
shall move me until I go to “ eat the air” of my native land I 
requiie lepose, for the last fifteen years of my life have been one 
continuous tissue of toil and accident, such as are narrated in these 
records of a few of my many wanderings The bow must be unbent, 
or it will snap, and the time for journalizing must ce^e with every- 
thing else under the sun I halted a few days at Mairta, and found 
my house nearly finished, the garden looking beautiful, the aroo or 
peach-tree, tlie" seo or apple, the suntra, narinji, and nimboo.ov 
various orange and lime-trees, all in full blossom, and shewing the 
potent influence of Surya m these regions , the mreefa or seetdphal 
(fruit of Seeta), oi eustaid-apple, the andr, the keld, pomegranate, 
plantain, and vaiious indigenous fraits, were all equall}' forward 
These plants are mostly fiom Agra, Lucknow, or Cawnpoor , but 
pome of the finest peaches are the produce of those I planted at 
Gwalior, — I may say their grandchildren When I left Gwalior in 
1817, I brought with me the stones of several peach-trees, and 
planted them in the gaiden of Rung-pefo'i, my residence at Oodi- 
poor : and more delicious or more abundant fiuit I never saw. The 
stones of these I again put in the new garden at Mairta, and these 
again exhibit fimt, but it will require another year to prove 
iraether they maintain the character they held in the plains of 
Rarew, or in this city The vegetables were equally thriving I 
never saw finer crops of Prussian-blues, of kobw, phool-kobis, or 
cabbages and caulifiowers, celeiy, and all that belongs to the kitchen- 
garden, and which iiiy Rajpoot fiiends declaie far superior to then 
indigenous race of sAe, or greens the DAivAnji (Rana) has mono- 
polized the celery, which he pionounces the prince of vegetables I 
had also got my cutter for the Oodisagur, and we piomised ourselves 
many delightful days, sailing amidst its islets and fishing in its 
stream “ But in all this was there vanity ” — poor Carey lies under 
the sod , Duncan has been struggling on, and is just about to depart 
for the Cape of Good Hope : Patrick, who was left at Kotah, writes 
me dismal accounts of his health and his solitude, and I am left 
almost alone, the ghost of what I ■u'^as “ I looked on all the works 
“ that my hands had wrought, and on the labour I had laboured to 
" do ; and behold all was vanity and vexation of spirit And such 
I fear will it prove with more important worlcs than these amuse- 
meiits of the hour ; but it weie certain death to stay, and the doctor 
insists on my sending in “ a sick certificate,” and putting my house 
in order for depaiture. The month of May is fixed, a resolution 
which has filled the Rana with gnef j but he “ gives me leave only 
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for three years, and his siatei, Chandji Ba^, desires me to bring back 
“ a wife that she may love ” 

I would willingly have dispensed witli the honours of a public 
entvee • but here, even health must bend to foims and the laws of 
the Rajpoots ; and the Bana, Prince Jowan Smg,and all the Seesodia 
chivaliy, advanced to Avelcome our letum Ap gurh aya > “ you 
“ have come home was the simple and heartfelt expression of the 
Rana, as he received my reverential salaam , but he kindly looked 
round, and missed my companions, for Waugh Salub and Doctor 
Sahib were both great favourites . and, last not least, when he saw 
me bestride Javadia, he asked, “where was Baj-rd]'>” hut the 
“ royal-steed” (his gift) was no more, and lies entombed at Kotah. 
Hoe ! hoe ! alas ! alas ' (exclaimed Pirthinat’h) , hurra sock puh 
balamanick cha, “ great grief, for he was a good man ”* The virtues 
of Bajr^j were the subject of conversation until we reached the ‘ gate 
of the sun’ (Soorajpol) , when the Rana “ gave me leave to go 
‘ home,” and he continued his piomenade 

BajrSj was worthy of such notice and of his name he was perfec- 
tion, and so geneial afavounte, that his death was deemed a public 
misfoitune, for he was as well known throughout all these r gions 
as his master. The general yell of sorrow that burst fiom all my 
sepoys and establishment on that event, was astounding, and the 
whole camp attended his obsequies , many were weeping, and when 
they began to throw the earth upon the fine beast, wrapped up m 
his body-clothes, his sdes (groom) thiew himself into his grave, and 
was quite frantic with grief. I cut some locks off his mane in 
remembrance of the noblest beast I ever ciossed, and in a few days 
I observed many huge stones near the spot, which before I left 
Kotah giew into a noble chabootra, or ‘altai’ of hewn stone about 
twenty feet square and four feet high, on which was placed the 
effigy of BajrSj large as life, sculptuied out of one block of fiee- 
stone. I was grateful f'oi the attention, but the old Regent had 
caught the infection, and evinced his sense of the woith of Bajraj 
by a tomb such as his master cannot expect ; but in this case 
perhaps I divided the inteiest, though there was no prince of Raj- 
waria more proud of his stud than the blind chief of Kotah From 
the days of the Pandus to Dewa-Bango of Boondi, many a war has 
been waged for a horse, nor can we better declaie the relative 
estimation of the noble animal, than in the words of that stalwart 
Hara to the Lodi king . ‘ there are three things you must not ask 
“ of a Rajpoot, his hoise, his mistress, or his sword ” 

In a few days, I shall leave the capital for the villa of the Haia 
Rani, sister of the Kotah prince, and whose bracelet also I have had, 
the symbol of adoption as her brother To all their customs, to all 
their sympathies, and numerous acts of courtesy and kindness, which 


Mamk or mmiik, is the diminutive of man 
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have made tin.? not a strange land to me, I am about to bid fare- 
well , whether a final one, is wi-itten in that book, which for wise 
purposes is sealed to mortal vision : but wherever I go, whatever 
days I may number, nor place, nor time can ever weaken, far less 
obliterate, the remembrance of the valley of Oodipoor * 


* By a singular coincidence, the day on which I closed these wanderings, is 
the same on which I have put the last stroke to a woik that has afforded me 
some pleasure and much pain It was on the 8th March 1822, 1 ended my 
iourney and entered Oodipoor • on the 8th March 18.32, I am transcribing this 
last page of my journal in Maich mv book appeals bcfoie the pubhc ; I was 
born m Marcli , embarked for India m March , find had the last glimpse of its 
land, the coast of Ceylon, in March. But what changes has not the ever- 
revolving wheel piodnced since that time • The hand of genius which has 
illustrated this woik, and winch will, I trust, perpetuate his own name with the 
monuments tune has spared of Hindu ait, js now cold in death Captain 
Waugh letuined to Euglaud about sue mouths after me, his health much 
.shatteied We met, and lived together, m London, in Belgium, and in France . 
but amidst all the beauties of novelty, Rajpootana was the theme to which we 
constantly 1 everted He returned to India, had just obtained his majority, 
and was marching in command of his regiment, the 10th Light Cavalry, 
from Muttra to Mhow, when, in paasuig through the land where we had 
seen many happy days together he was invited by the chief of Hoonee 
to renew old lecollections by a visit Though in the highest spirits, my poor 
cousin went with a presentiment of evil He was accompanied by some of hia 
officers. In ascending the hill he fell, and sustained an injury which rendered 
an oneration necessary This succeeded so well, that in two days he proceeded 
m a littei , when, on arriving at the ground, his friends drew the curtain of his 
dooh, and found him dead > His ashes repose in M6war, under a monument 
rawed by his brother officers He did not hve to see the completion of these 
laboum which none but him could fully appreciate. No man was ever more 
beloved in private life , and the eulogium passed upon him, hut two days ago, 
by Ins old friend and commander, the gallant General Sir Thomas Brown, — 
• he was one of the best cavalry officers who ever served under me,”~ia an 
honourable testimony to his pubhc career No apology is required for this 
record of the talent and worth ot one who, m addition to the ties of kindred, 
was linked to me by the bonds of friendship dunng twenty years, 8th 
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Written, ae- 'Jfo J 

custom in t/in froTTi Raja, Jey Sing of Aifn}>er to Ra/na, Singntm 

of Meiuar, regarding Edur 

own hamd. SbI IIAMJI,* 

Ski Seeta Ramji, 

^ o' § •« When I was m the presence at Oodipoor, you cmmia'nded\ that 
^ P e3 M4war was my home, and that Edur was the portico of M^war, 
.2 o "S . 73 '_. and to watch the occasion for obtaining it From that time I 
53 S-o have been on the look-out Your agent, Myaram, has again 

^ S J written regarding it, and Dilput Rae read the letter to me wrhatim, 
^ g '2 .2 ^ which 1 talked over the matter n ith Mahaiaja Abh6 Smg, who 
• ^ 3.2 §* acquiescing m all your vieivs, has made a nuzzw of the pergiinna 
^ g o to you, and his wilting to this effect accompames this letter 
SM P ■§, i The Maharaja Abh6 Sing petuions that you mil so manage tJiat 
S pS 3 occwpmvt Anund tiing does not escape altae , as, v itliout las death, 
your 'possessvm%odl he unstable J this is in your hands It is my 
^■“.5 § o wish, also, that you would go in person, or if you deem this inex- 
2''^ .2 § pedient, command the Dhabhfte Nuggo, placing a respectable force 

SS^^'S under his orders, and havuig blocked up all the passes, you may 
S‘'S'!§^«2 then slay him Above aU things let him not escape — let this be 
-S-S p'a'S guarded against. 

Si'S 5" Askr bad! 7th {22d of the first month of the monsoon), 

•§> g S. 1784 (A D. 1728). 

N g 3 oQ Envelope 

s’ &“£» Pergunna of Edur is in Maliaraja Abh6 Sing’s jagheer, who 

"g S 0 ) makes a nuzzui ot it to the Huzoot , should it be granted to any 
S-S other, take care the Munsubdar never gains possession 
8th S, 1784 


* Bam and Seeta, whom the piince invokes, are the great parents o£ the Cucthwaha 
race, of which Raja Jey Sing is the head I have omitted the usual string of intio- 
dnetory compliments 

+ These terms completely illustiate the superior chaiactei in which the Ranas of 
Mewar were hdd by the two princes next m dignity to him in Rajpootana a century 
ago. 

+ This deep anxiety is abundantly explained by lootmg at the genealogical shp of 
theRahtores, at page 118, where it will be seen that Anund Sing, whom the parri- 
cidal Abh4 Sing is so anxious to be nd of, is his own brother, innocent of any 
participation in that crime, and whose issue, although adopted inlo Bdm, tccrc hens- 
picsumpto/c to Moi loai ' 
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No II 

TREATY hetmen tlie Honourable Engliek East-India Company 
and Mafuiraja Maun Sing BuJiadour, Rxija of Jo'ud/pooi', repre- 
sented by the Koowur Regent Joograj Maharaj Koowur Chutter 
S%ng BuJuidoor, concluded by Mr Clmrles Theophilus Metcalfe on 
the part of the Honourable Company.'im vvrtue of powers granied 
by Hvi Eoocellency the Most Noble the Marquis of Hasti/ngs, K G , 
Governor Genet'ul, and by Byas Bishen Ram and By(^ Vbihee 
Ram on the part of Maharaja Maun Sing BvJiadooi', in vi/i'tue 
of full powers granted by the Maharaja and Joofffaj Maharaj 
Koowur afoi'esaid 

/Tirst Aiticle — Tliore shall be perpetual fiiencUhip alliance, and unity of 
interest between the Honourable English East-India Company and Maharaja 
Maun Sing and his heirs and successors ; and the fi lends and enemies of one 
party shall be fiiends and enemies of botii. 

Second Article — ^The Biitisli Government engages to protect the principality 
and territory of Joiidpooi. 

JTiird Article — ^Mahaiaja Maun Sing and his heirs and successors will act in 
subordinate co-operation with the British Government, and acknowledge its 
supremacy , and will not have any connection with other chiefs and states 
Fourth At tide — The Maharaja and his heirs and succeissors wiU not enter 
into negotiation with any chief or state without the knowledge and sanction 
of the British Government. But lus usual amicable correspondence with 
fuends and relations shall continue 

Fifth Article —The Maharaja and his heirs and successors will not commit 
aggressions on any one If by accident disputes arise with any one, they shall 
be submitted to the arbitration and awaid ot the British Government. 

Sixth Article — The tiibute heretofore paid to Sindia by the state of Joud- 
poor, of which a separate schedule is affixed, shall be paid in perpetuity to the 
British Government , and the engagement of the state of Joudpoor with 
Sindia respecting tribute shall cease 

SexerUh Article — As the Mahaiaja declares that besides the tribute paid to 
Sindia by the state of Joudpooi, tribute has not been paid to any other state, 
and engages to pay the afoiesaid tribute to the British Government, if either 
Sindia or any one else lay claim to tribute, the Bntisli Government engages 
to reply to such claim. 

Eighth Article — The state of Joudpoor shall furnish fifteen hundred horse 
for the service of the Bntish Government whenever required, and when 
necessary, the whole of the J oudpoor forces shall join the British army, except- 
ing such a poition as may be requisite for the inteiiial administration of the 
country. 

Ninth Article — The Maharaja and his hens and successors shall remain 
absolute rulers of their countiy, and the jurisdiction of the Bntish Goveniment 
shall not be introduced into that principahty 

Tcidli Article — This treaty of ten articles having been concluded at Dihlee, 
and signed and sealed by Mr Charles Theophilus Metcalfe and Byas Bishen 
Ram and Byas CJbhee Ram , the ratifications ot the same by bis Excellency 
the Governor General and by Raj Rajeesur Maharaja Maun Sing Buhadoor 
.ind Jugraj Maharaj Koowur Chutter Sing Buhadoor, shall be exchanged 
within SIX weeks from this date. 

Done at Dihlee this sixth day of January, A.D. 1815. 

r SignedJ (L. S ) C. T METCALFE, Readent. 

BYAS BISHEN RAM. 

(L. S.) BYAS UBHEE RAM, 
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No III 

Treaty iviih tlie Raja of Jessulrner. 

TREATY hdiceen the Honourahle Enrjlisk East-Tnclia Company 
and Malw, Rawul Moolraj Bvduidoor, Raja of Jc^sulm&r, con- 
cluded on ilie part of the Honourahle Company hy Mr Charles 
Theophilus Metcalfe, 'in virtue of fidl powers granted hy his Ex- 
cellency the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, K G , Goveimeyr- 
General &c , and on the part of the Maha Raja Dehraj Maha 
Rau'id Moolraj Buhadoor hy Misr Motee Ram and ThaJcoor 
Dowlet Sing, according to full povjers conferred by Maha Rawul 

Fait A I tide— There SiLill be perpetual hiendship, alliance, and unity of 
iiiteresti between the Honouiable English Coinpany and Jlaha Rawul Moolraj 
Uuhadoni. the Raja of Jesoulinei, and his hen's and successois 

tireoiid Article — The posteiity of Maha Rawul Moohaj shall .succeed to the 
principality of Jessulmei 

TliiriJ Article — In the event of any cenov-, invasion directed towards the 
overthiow ol the principality of Jessulniei, oi other danger of i/ieat magnitude 
occurring to that piiiicipality the Biitish Goveinineiit will exert its power for 
the protection of the principality, piovided that the cause of the quaiielbe not 
ascnbable to the Raja of Jeoauhiiei 

EiTcerrA Aireeftr — The Maks Rsmil sad kts heii^ and successors will always 
act in subordinate co-opeiatioii ivitli the British Govcninient, and witli sub- 
mission to its supremacy 

Fifth At tide— This treaty of five articles having been settled, signed, and 
sealed by Mr Charles Theophilus Metc.ilfe and Misr Motee Rajn and T’hakoor 
Dowlet Sing, the ratifications of the same by his Excellency the Most Noble 
the Governor-General and Maha Raja Dehraj Maha Rawul, Moolraj' Buhadoor, 
.shall be exchanged in six weeks fiom the pieseiit date 

Done at Dihlcc this twelfth day of Deccmbei , A D 181§. 

(L S.) C. T METCALFE, (Signed; MISR MOTEE RAM. 

(L S) T’HAKOOR DOWLET SING. 

(Signed) C. T M 


No IV 

TREATY between the Honourable English East-India Company 
and Maharaja Siivaee J uggut Singh Buhadoor, Raja of Jypoen', 
concluded hy Mr Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, on the part of the 
Honourable Company, in viHue of full powers granled byhvs 
Excellency the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings^ K.G , Gover- 
nw-General, Ac , and by T’hakoor Rawul Byree Saul NaMawut, 
on the paid of Raj Rajindur Sree Maharaj Bheraj Siivaee Juggut 
Sing Buhadoor, according to full powers given by the Raja 

First Article — There shall be perpetual friendship, alhance, and unity of 
interests between the Honourable Company and Maharaja J)uggut Singh, and 
his heirs and successors, and the friends and enemies of one party shidi be the 
friends and enemies of both parties. 

S9 
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Seemid A)hck.—T\\s Britiih Government engages to piotect the territory of 
Jypoor, and to expel the eiieniieb ot that principality 

Tka-d jlrticte— Maharaja Si ware .Tuggut Singh, and hib heirs and successors, 
will act in subordinate co-operation with the British Govern luent, and acknow- 
ledge its supremacy , and will not have any connection with othei: chiefs and 
states. 

Fmirth Aitvde — The Mahaiaja, and his heirs and successors, mil notenter 
into negotiation with any cWt or state, witliout the knowledge and sanction 
of the Bntish Government , but the usual amicable coirespoiidence with friends 
and relations shall continue 

Fifth Article —The Maharaja, and his heirs and successors, will not commit 
aggressions on any one It it happen that any dispute .iiiae with any one, it 
shall be submitted to the aibitration and award of the Biitish Government. 

Sveth Article —Tribute shall be paid in perpetuity by the principality of 
Jypoor to the Bntish Gov einment, through the tieasury of Dihlee, according 
to the following detail 

First year, from the date of this treaty, in consideration of the devastation 
which has prevailed for years iii the Jypoor counti’y, tribute excused 

Second year Four lacs of Dihlee rupees 

Third year Five lacs 

Fourth yeai Six lacs 

Fifth yeai . Seven lacs 

Sixth year Eight lacs 

Afterwards eight lacs of Dihlee rupees annually, until the revenues of the 
principality exceed forty lacs 

And when the llajah’s revenue exceed forty lacs, fivo-.sixteenths of the 
excess shall be paid in addition to the eight lacs above-mentioned 

Seventh Artwle —The principality of Jypoor .shall furnish troops according 
to Its means, at the requisition of the Biitish Government 

Eighth Article — The Maharaja, and his heirs and successors, shall remain 
absolute rulers of their country, and their dependents, according to long- 
established usage , and the British civil and cnminal jurisdiction shall not be 
introduced into that principality 

Ninth Article . — Provided that the Maharaja evince a faithful attachment to 
the Bntish Government, his prospenty and advantage shall be favourably con- 
sidered and attended to 

Tenth Article —This tieaty of ten articles having been concluded, and signed 
and sealed by Mr Charles Theophilus M etcalfe, and TTiakoor BaWl Byree 
Saul Nattawut, the ratifications ot the same, by his Excellency the Most Noble 
the Governor-General, and Raj Rajindur Sree Maharaj Dhuaj Siwaee Juggut 
Sing Buhadoor, shall be mutually exchanged within one month from the 
present date. 

Done at Dihlee this second day of Apnl, A D 1818. 

(Signed) (L S.) C. T. METCALFE, 

Resident. 

(L S ) TAUKOOR RAWUL BYREE SAUL NATTAWUT. 


V. 

Ho, V, being a large paper is omitted. 
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VI 

TREATY between the Honoumble the English EasUindia Company 
on the one part, and Maha Rao Omed Sing Bukadoor, the Raga 
of Kota, and his heirs and successors, through Raj Rana Zahm 
Sing BvJiadoor, the administrator of the affairs of that princi- 
pality ; on the otlm' concluded on the part of the Honourable 
English East-India Company by Mr Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, 
in virtue of full powers granted to him by his Ecccellency the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, K.G , Governor-General, 
and on the part of Maha Rao Omed Sing Bukadoor, by Maha 
Raja Sheodan Sing, Salt Jcewun Ram, and Bala Hoolchund, in 
virtue of full pmvers granted by the Maha Rao afoi-esaid, and 
his administrator, the ahoce-mentioned Raj Rana 

Fust Article. — There shall be popetual fnendship, .illuiice, a,iid unity of 
interests between the Untish Govcinment on the one hand, and Maha Bao 
Omed Smg Buhadoor, and his heirs and successors, on the other. 

Second Arttde — The fiieiids and enemies of cither of the contracting parties 
shall be the same to both 

Third Artide —The British Government engages to take under its protec- 
tion the principality and terntoiy of Jvota 

Fowth Article — The Maha Bao, and his heirs and successors, will always 
act in subordinate co-operation with the Bntish Government, and acknow- 
ledge its supremacy, and will not henceforth have any connection with the 
chiefs and states with which the state of Kota has been heretofore connected. 

Fifth A) tide — The Maha Rao, and his heirs find successors, will not enter 
into any negotiations with any chiel or state without the sanction of the Bntish 
Government But his custom.uy aimcable coirespoiidcnce with friends and 
relations shall coiitinue 

Suth Article — The Maha Ihio, ,nid hi» hens and successors, will not commit 
aggressions on any one , and if any dispute accidentally arise with any one, 
proceeding either from acts of the M.dia llao, or acts of the other party, the 
adjustment of such disputes shall be submitted to the aibitration of the 
British Government 

Seventh Article —The tribute heretofore paid by the principality of Kota to 
the Mahratta chiefs tor instance the Beshwa, Siudia, Holkar, and Powar, shall 
be paid at Dihlee to the Butisli Govcrmiicut foi evci, .iccording to the separate 
Schedule annexed 

Eighth Article — No other power shall have .iny chauu to tribute from the 
pnncipahty of Kota , and il any one .idvance such a claim, the British Govern- 
ment engages to reply to it 

Ninth Arlvde — The troops of the pnncipahty of Kota, .ictording to its means, 
shall be furnished at the leqiusitioii of the British Govermneut. 

Tenth Article — The Maha Eao, and his heirs and successors, shall remain 
absolute mleis of their country, and the cml and cnimiial jurisdiction of the 
British Government shall not be introduced into that pnncipality. 

Eleventh Article —This treaty of eleven Articles having been concluded at 
Diblee, and signed and sealed by Mr Charles Theophilus Metcalfe on the one 
part, and Maha Raja fSlieodan Sing, Sah Jeeivua Ram, and Lala Hoolchund 
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on the othei, the idlihcationii of the siune by his E'ccelleiu-y ijie Most Noble the 
Governor-Geneicil, a.iid AUh.i liao Omed Sing, and his adiniiustrator llaj Rana 
Tallin Sing, shall be exchanged within a mouth tioni this date 

Done at Dihlec the 26th d.iy of December, A D 1817. 

C T. METCALFE, 

Resident, 


No VII 

TREATIES betiveen tlie Honoitrable Etifflish East-IncVia G(ynypa/iiy 
and like Maha Row Raja Bislten Sing Bahadoor, Raja of Boondee, 
concluded hy Captain James Tod on the part of the Honourable 
Company, m mrtue of full poivers from his Excellency the Most 
Noble the Marquis of Hastings, K G , Governor-General, So &c , 
and by Bohora Tolaram on the part of the Raja, in viHue of 
full powers from the said Raja 

Fust Article — There shall be perpetual friendship, .dliance, and unity of 
interests between the British Goveniincnt on the one hand, and the Raja of 
Boondee and his hens and successois on the other 
Second Article — ^Thc British Goveinment takes under its protection the 
dominions of the Raja of Boondee 

Thud Article — The Raja of Boondee acknowledges the supremacy of, and 
will co-operate with, the British Goveiimicnt foi ovei He will not commit 
aggressions on any one He will not enter into negotiations with any one with- 
out the consent ot the Biitish Government If by chance any dispute arise 
with any one, it shall be submitted to the aibitiation and award of the British 
Govermiicnt The Raja is absolute ruler ot his dominions, and the British 
junsdictioii shall not be intioduced theicin 
Fourth Ai tide — The Biitish Goveinment spontaneously remits to the Raja 
and his descendants the tiibute which the R.ija used to pay to Maharaja 
Holkar, and which has been ceded by the Mahal aj’a Holkar to the British 
Goveinment , the Biitisli Government .dso relinquishes in favour of the state 
of Boondee the lands heretofore held by Mahaiaja Holkar within the limits ot 
that state, according to the annexed Schedule (No 1) 

Fifth Ai hole. — The Raja of Boondee hereby engages to pay to the British 
Government the tiibuto and levenue heretofore paid to Maharaja Smdia, 
according to the Schedule (No 2) ’ 

Sixth At tide— 'ihe Raja of Boondee -hall luinish tioops at tlie requisition 
of the British Government accoidmg to his means 

Sevenih Artide —The present Treaty of seven articles having been settled at 
Boondee, and signed and sealed by Captain James Tod and Bohora Tolaram, 
the ratifications of the same by his ExceUeiicy the Most Noble the Governor- 
General and the Maha Row Raja, ot Boondee, shall be exchanged within one 
month fiom the present date 

Done at Boondee, this tenth day of February, A D 1818 ; correspond- 
ing to the fourth of Rubbee-ool-Sanee 1233, and fifth day of Maug 
Boodec ot the Sumbut, or iEra ot Bikramajeet, 1874. 
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A 

Abhye Suig of Marwar, his horoscope, 
73. His history 75—99. Charac- 
ter, 100. 

Aboo, convocation of gods there to 
regenerate the ■warrior caste, 407 

Aboriginal tubes of India, 289,303 

Agnicu'la race, not aboiiginal in 
India, 408,409. 

Ahairba, or sOTing-huiit, prophetic 
imprecation of a Satf lespecting, 
432,688. 

Aheers, anciently occupied all Central 
India, 409 

Aji'pa'l, a chiikwa, or universal poten- 
tate, 409. 

Aji't Sing, Eaia of Marwar, 50. Devo- 
tion of his chiefs to pieseive 
him from Arungzeb, 51 Con- 
cealed on Mount Aboo, 52 
Heads an army and defeats 
the imperialists, 65 Restoies 
Jey Sing to Amb^i, 69 Ob- 
tains a iSunnud from Amng- 
z4b, 70 His conduct m the 
wars of the succession, 75 
Takes Ajm^r, 79 Ismurdei- 
ed by his son, 80 His cha- 
racter, 84 His murdei the 
germ of destruction to Mai- 
war, 86. See Personal Nana- 
tive. 

■ Rao, of Boondi, tiagical death 

of, 462. 

of Kotah, 474. 

Aeber, Emperor, visits the castle of 
Rinttunbor m disguise, 436 Con- 
cludes a treaty with the prince of 
Boondi, ^5 Employs the Haras, 438 
Remarkable mannei of his death, 
139. 


Akber, Prince, his operations against 
the Rahtores, 53 — 55. An 
object of jealousy to his father 
Aningz6b, 57. 

Akber-ca'-de'wa, 01 ‘AkbePs lamp’ 
at Cheetore, 691 

Akhi Sing, Bawul of Jessnlmlr, 240. 
Alexander the Gieat, traditions of, 
amongst the .Tohyas, 164 
Aloo Haia, ot Buin.^oda, 691,686 
Ambi/r, 01 Dhoondai, annals of, 318 
Its oiigin, 319 Foundation of 
Dhoondai, by Dhola Ra6, 320 Le- 
gend of the oiigin of the state of 
Amb^r, ib. Sketch of indigenous 
tribes, 322 Connection of the Ain- 
bfir princes with the Mogul dynasty, 
325 Splendid reign of Jey Sing, 
328 Ambdi owes eveiything to 
him, 335 Aggrandizement of Ani- 
bei 340 Injuiious effects of con- 
tentions between Madhii Sing and 
Beejy Sing, .143 Intiigues ot the 
queen Regent and the Feelbdn, 344 
Vicissitudes of Amber under Pertip 
Sing, 345 Invasion of the Mahratta.^, 
ih Profligate leign ot Juggut Sing, 
346 Amber the last of the Rajpoot 
states to accept the British alliance, 
348 Be.asons, ib. EiToneous prin- 
ciples and inconvenient results of 
the alliance, 352 Court of Amb4i 
teimed, the ‘lying court,’ i6 De- 
paiture from the lule of succession, 
353 Intiigues ot Mohun Nazii to 
setup Mohun Sing of Nuiw.ai, i5 
Ended by birth of a posthumous son 
of Juggut Sing, 356 Statistics of 
Amb6r, 395 Soil and agriculture, 
397. Revenues, 398 Military force, 
401 Fiefs, 402 See Shekhavatf 
Ameer Khan, his, importance in the 
affairs of Marw.ir, 130. Ills atroci- 
' ties, 131—132. 
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Ajto'p Sing, R<\)a of BiLuiei:, 166 
Aechitecture, ancient, of the Huidiis, 
at Barolli, 646 — 653 Ganga-blieva, 
656 Dhoomnar, 660 Chandrabliaga, 
670 B]jolli,b79 Cheetore, 69 1—603 
Perfection of ancient Hindu aicbi- 
tectuie, 64() Ch&ori of Bheem, con- 
necting link between Hindu and 
Egyptian aicliitectiiie, 677 
Arokah, tube of the deseit, 292. 
Arungze'b, Einpeioi, in.nches into 
and plnndci'> llaiwai, 55 Promul- 
gates the je-.ena, 53 His treachery 
ton aids the ilarwar chiefs, 57 In- 
stigates the poisoning of Jey Sing 
of Amber by Ills son, 32S 
Asot’hama, Bao of Marwar. 12 
Atteets, ascetics, ot ilokuiiduria, 644. 
See Jogis 

Aya'-punti Brahmins, votaiies ot Ayd- 
Matd, 31. 


B 

EiHARMunr,, Bapi of Aniboi, the lust 
prince to p.iy homage to the Maho- 
inedaii annies, 325 

Baj-aswa, his five sons people Iiidu 
beyond the Indus, 4 
Banco, fiao of Boondf, 429 
Baeolli, aicliitectural remains at, 046 
—653 

Bae5vutti vs. or exiles, .382 
BEEDAVATt', lands ot the sons of 
Beeda, I7l 

BeeJY Sing, R.ija of Marwar, 106 
Defeated at the battle of ilairta, 
109 Treaclieiy towaids his chiefs, 
114 Enlaiges his teiiitory .uid 
leagues with Pertap ot Jfewar 
.igainst the Mahiattas, 117 Is infa- 
tuated with a Pdsbini concubine, 
118 

Beeka, loiinder of Blkaiidr, 157. 
Beeeumdeo, llao ot ^laiwar, 13 
Beesildeo of llaiavati, his exploits 
celebrated by Chund, 414 Men- 
tioned ill the inscription on tJio co- 
lumn at Dehh. 417. His date estab- 
lished, 418 

Beesi, Rawul ot Jessulmdr, 236 
Bii VGWANDAS, Raja of Ambei, 32.5 
Bhabtewae, ancient town of, 545. 
Bhats See Chaiuns 
Bhattiahs, tribe of the Desert, 292 
Bheem Sin^, Raja of Marwar, usurps 
the goal to the prejudice of his 
nephew, 120 Dfestroys the roval 
blood of Maroo, 121 


Bheem Sing, Raja of Kotah, 468. His 
conduct towaids Khilij Khan the 
celebrated Nizam-ool-Moolk, 469 

Bhi'lwaeea, a commercial mart estab- 
lished by the authoi, 632 His gra- 
tifying reception at, Its pros- 
poiity an example of the effects of 
British influence in these legions, 

• 633 

! Bhot Eao, laja of Boondi, 438 

BhijTnair, portion of Bikandr, 186 
Its chief, 188 Traditions ofits ancient 
splendour, 189 Its natural produc- 
tions, tb 

Bhynseoe, pass in the Pat’har, 596 
Its traditional Instiny, 598 Siiidia 
toiled befoie its castle, 602 

Bijolli', architcctmal lemains at, 679. 

Bi'kane'e, .imi.ils of, 156 Its foun- 
dation, lb Conditions of Beeka’s 
supiemacy, 160 Capabilities of 
Bikandr, 173 Its extent, 174 Popu- 
lation, lb Soil, 176. Products, 177. 
Salt lakes, 179 Mineral pioductions, 
t6. Animals, ib Commerce and 
maniifactiues, 180 Revenues, 181, 
Feudal levies, 184 

Bisuen Sing, llao ot Boondi, 481. His 
character, 464 

, Raja ot Kotah, depnved ol 

his biithiight, 468. Consequences, 
473 

Bishenswamis, military devotees, 126 

Bohoea, or licensed usurer of Raj- 
pootaiia, 491 

Boodh Sing, llao Kaja of Boondi, 445. 
His biave conduct at the battle of 
Jajow, 447 Resists the Syeds, ib. 
Quaiicl with Jey Sing ot Amber, 
448 Dies in exile, 449. 

Boondi', annals ot, 424 Foundation 
of city, lb Instances of abdication 
among its piuices, 425. Dispute 
lespectmg the supremacy of Mdwar, 
427 The Rana marches against 
Boondi and is defeated, 46. His rash 
vow, 428 Rao Bando expelled from 
Boondi, 429 Matiunomal alliances 
with Mewar, 431 Rise ot Boondi 
under Rao Soorjun, 435 He re- 
nounces allegiance to Mewai, and 
becomes a vassal ot the empire, 436. 
Titles of its princes changed to Ran 
Afya, 437 Kotah detached from 
Boondi, ib Connections of the Hara 
princes with the empire, 438. Des- 
perate battle of Jajow, 446. Designs 
of Jey Sing of Ambdr on Boondi, 447. 
Boonrh despoiled by Mdwar, Ambdr 
and Kotah, 410. Reigning lamily 
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CMlod, lb Omerla Sing's, attempts. ' 
to recover his, patrimony, 450 Mah- 
rattas become liis aiixilianes, 453 
Omeda Sing icstoied, 454 Perni- 
cious influence ot the Mahrattas, 456 
Tragical end of Ajff Sing, 460 Con- 
duct of the Rao to Brig Monson on 
his retreat, 463 Rewarded by Brit- 
ish Government, ib Court of 
Boondl, 465 Visited by the author, 
634 Measures adopted by him ioi 
future admimstration of its altaiii., 
640. 1 Revenues and Military estab- 
lishments of Boondl, 641. 

Brahmins of the Desert, 292 
Beij-Nath, palladium of the Hai as, 470 
Lost at the battle of Bhoiasso, ib 
British power in India, its benefacial 
effects, 587,589,603,611,618,660 
Buhingis, or scavengers, oi Raiiik- 
haara, 573. 

Btjkhta Sing, Raja of Mainar, his 
intrigues and exploits, 96 — 99 
U.surps the authority oi Ram Sing, 
103 Is poisoned, 104 His cha- 
racter, 105 

Buma'oda, Seat of Aloo Hara, 690 
Bussie, servile condition so called, 679 
Buttaie, payment in kind, 493 
Butwarro, battle ot, 475. 


0 

Caggar, its absorption in the desert, 
189,268 

Caiian Smg, Raja of Blkangr, 163 

Camd’huj, the thirteen great families 
so called, 3 

Canouj, Its early history, 2 Its ex- 
tent and grandeur, 6,7 Falls to 
Shabudin, 9. 

Caves of Dhoomnflr, 660 

Chado, Rao of Marwar, 1.1. 

Chandeabhaga, architectural remains 
at, 670 

Chandra vATi, 670 

Chardns, the earners and free-traders 
of Rajasfhan, 570 Cunous privi- 
lege of the Charums of Murlah, 571 

Cheetore, descnption of, from the 
Khomfin RAs5, 692. By the author, 
693. See Bappa and M6war 

CHifRA'G-DA'N, or ‘ Akber’s lamp’ at 
Cheetore, 691. 

Cbetri caste, or re-creation of by 
Viswamitra, 406. 

CniTTRAM, see Mirage 

Chitrdng Mon, Puarlord of Cheetore, 
palace of. 695. 


Chohans, pedigree of, 405 .Said to bo 
foiTOcd by Vishnu, 407. First ot 
Agnirula races which obtained ex- 
tensive dominion, 408 Genealogical 
tabic of, 416 Proof that they wrest- 
ed Dchli from the Tuars, 680 
Choler-a morbus, in Marwar, 59. In 
Boondl, 630. In Kotah, 631. Cun- 
ous mode of expelling it, ib 
Chond.a, Rao of Marwar, 14 
CiiooLis, 01 whirlpools, of the Chnm- 
bul, 597,655 

Chumbul, whirlpools of, 597,655, 
Chunderse'n, of Marwar, erects an, 
independent autliority in Sewanoh, 
25 

Chutter Sal, Rao Raja of Boondl, 
442 Becomes Viceroy ot 
Dehli, lb Aids the emperor 
Shah Jehan, 443. Killed at 
the battle ot Futtehabad, 444. 
His heroic character, ^6. 

M.iharao of Kotali, 474. 

Coins, Bactrian, 285 
Crusaders, traces of them in Rajpoo- 
taiia, 7. 

Cryptographic dates explained, 685. 
Cdtchwahas, race of, 319,339. See 
Amb6r. 


D 

Dabi Baori, or reservoir, abode of the 
spiiit ot the Aydpunti Brahmin of 
Bhilaia, 31 

Da'odpotra, in the desert, 295. His- 
tory of Its founder, ib 

Deonat’h, high pnest of Marwar, 132. 

Desert, the Indian, 263 General 
aspect of, 264 Its boundanes and 
divisions, lb. Loom, or salt River, 
269 Rin, or Ruim, ib Distinction 
betiveen t’btil and Roo4, ib Jha- 
lore, 270 T’huls, 274. Chohan Raj', 
277 Population ot the Raj, 280 
Part of desert dependent on Binde. 
281 Feud between Sinde and 
Me-war, 286 Tribes of the desert, 
289. DAodpotra, 295. Diseases of 
the desert, 297 Animals, 298 Vege- 
table productions. 300 Itinerary, 
302 

De's-vatoh, or exile, nte of, 38 

De'vi' Sing of Pokurn, 111 Pecuhar 
circumstances attending his death, 
115. 

Dewa Rad, first Hara prince of Boondl, 
424. 

Dhola Rad, founder of Dhoondar, 320. 
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Uhonkul Sing, Posthumous son ol 
lUja Beejy Sing ot Mai war, 123 
Dhoomna'b. caves of, 660 Temples 
and habitations of Troglodytes, 661 
Both Budhist and Sivite, 662 
‘ Bheem’s bazaar,’ 663. 

Dhooxdar, see Amb6r 
Dhote, 01 Dhatti, llajpoots of the 
deseit, 29 1 

Dodeah, ineidents eonneeted with the 
Use ot tills ancient tube in Mdwar, 
oo7. 

Doohur, Rao of Marwar, 13 
Doorjux Sal, Jilaharao of Kotah, 472, 
His actions and character, ih 
Dumeaj of Maruar, his heroism, 117 


B 

Eendos, ancient soveieignof !Marwar, 
53 Expelled from Mundore, %b 


F 

Faki'b, at Cheetoie, aged 160, 699 
Feeroz, the Feelbdn, his intiigues m 
Amber, 344 

Franks, (Euiopeans), mentioned by 
early liLstonans, 7 
Futtehabad, battle of, 443 


G 

Ganga, Rao of Maiw.u, 20 Joins 
Sanga Rana of Mdwai, against Ba- 
bei, lb 

Ganga-bhe'va, aichitoctuial remains 
at, 656 

Gbhlotes, see Mewai 

Goga, Chohan, las patiiotic death, 413 
His name and the day of his death 
sawed thioughout Rajpootaua, ib. 

Goma'n Sing, Maharao of Kotali, 476 
His conduct towaids Zalim Sing, the 
futme Regent, 478 

Grants, religious, pernicious magni- 
tude of, in Aldwai, 550 

GuJ, Eaia of Maiwar, 36 Favouied 
byJehangii, %b Rejects the 
pioposcd of prince Khooim to 
take part against his brother, 
Purvcz, 37 Joins the other 
princes of Rajast’han to pro- 
tect Jahangir against prmce 
Ehoorm, 38. 

, Rawul of Jessulmer, 197. An 

instrument of the Mehta, 246. 


Guj Sing, Raja of Bikaner, 166. 
Gorsi, ancestor ot the Gursote Rah- 
tores, i63 


H 

Hamir, of Haravati, falls in battle with 
Shabudin on the Caggar, 421 — 423. 
Tradition respecting him, 571. 

Har-VS, see Haravfiti 

Haravati, or Haroutf, 405 Its 
boundaries, ib. Pedigree of the Haras, 
Descended irom Manika Rae. 
409 Conquests of the Haras, 410. 
Eia of Beesildeo, 413 The Haras 
obtain Aser, 420 Aser taken by 
Alla-oo-dm, 421 Chief of the Haras 
summoned to court of Secundei 
Lodi, 422 Piinces of Harouti, 424 
Dispute respecting the supremacy of 
Me war ovei the Haias of tne Pat’har, 
427 Partition of Harouti, 440. 
Oiigm of tlie claims of Amlidr to 
tiibute fioni the KotrU, 455 Mon- 
son’s retieat an important event in 
the histoiy of the Haras, 463. 
Slaughter of kine forbidden in 
Harouti, 472 Fiiat connexion with 
the Mahiattas, 473 Curious custom 
of the Haras in commemoration of 
the battle of Butwarro, 476 The 
Pat’hai resounds with traditionary 
tales of the Haras, ‘lords of the 
Pat’har,’ 590 See Boondf and Kotah. 

Hixdust’han, four great bngdoms 
of, 8 

Holkar, J Cbwunt Rao, mausoleum of, 
659 

Homa, hum.ui sacrihce to Ay4-Mat4, 
31. 

IIoRSiS of Maiwar, 148 

Hoon, ancient Raja ot the Pat’hai, 422. 
His existence questionable, ib His 
legend connected with the edifices 
at Barolli, 653. 

Hospitality, ngid observance of the 
rite among the Rajpoots, 593 

Hunja, steed of Omdd Sing of Boondf, 
veneration paid to its memory, 451. 


I 

Inscriptions, an went, at Morwun, 564 ; 
Palode, 567; Singolh, 588, Bhyn- 
sror, 595 , Sontra, 606 , Mandelgurh, 
621 , Akolah, 625 , Hamirgurh, ib ; 
Rasmy, 626 ; Kuraira, 628 , MSow- 
lec, ^lJ , , Barolli, 648 , Dhoomnar, 
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\GGO, Cliandrabhag. 1 , 670 , Mokun- 
diirra, 676 , Byolli, 679 , Morakuro, 
681 , Dorowlee, ^b , MyiiSI, j682 , 
Chootore, 691,694,699 
Tshtpa'l, tounder of the Haras, 420 
Iti^ekaey through the desert 302 


Jaet, Raia of Bik.iner, 163 
Jains, their Humbert, and we.ilth in 
M.invar, 145 
JA.TOW, battle of, 446 
Jalun, Rao of Marwar, Jj 
Ia'ts of Bhurtpoie,341 , of Anibci, 397 
J EiCHUND, the last Ralitorc sovereign 
of Canoiij, 6 His powoi, ib His 
victories, 7 Meditates tlie rite of 
Soemit , lb Is attacked by Pirthi 
Raj, who carnes off his daughtei, 8 
He falls a victim to the Ghoii Sul- 
tan, lb. Is drowned in tlio Gauge-. 9 
•Teipooe, see Amb6r 
Jessulme'h, annals of, 101 liihabitod ' 
by the Bhatti Rajpootv, 102 Colo- 
nization by the Yadns, ib Early ' 
annals of the state, 193 Ilcinaiks . 
on the Yadu-Bhattis, 202 Founda- 1 
tion of Jessulmdi, 220. Besieged by 
Alla-o-di'n, 225 Re-established by 
Gnrhi, 228. First diminution ol toi- 
ntory, 238. The heir, R.ie Sing, 
PAilod, 240 The princes murdered , 
by Zalim Slug, the ministci, 244 , 
La.st state to accept alliance with , 
British government, 246 Reflections , 
on the policy of this .illiance, 247 i 
Border-feud, 251 Geography, 253 i 
Population, ih Face ol the conn- I 
try, 254 Soil, husbandry .uid pio- 1 
ducts, 256, Manufactuios, ib. Com- j 
mt'ice, 257 Revenues and taxes, *6 j 
Expenditure, 259 Tribes, ib Dress ] 
of the people, 260. Brahmins. 261 | 

Jesswunt Sing, Raja of Mariiai, 41 | 
Patron of science, ib He | 
opposes Arungzfib, 42 Ncg- ] 
lects the opportunity of re- | 
leasing Shah Jclian, 44 His, 
changes of party, tb Dies in , 
Cabul, 46 His chaiactei, ib . 
Jiatis at his death, 50 

Rawiil of Jcssulmer, 240 ' 

.Tey Appa, Mahiatta, assassin.) tion ol, ! 
109 

Jey Sing, R<ij.i of Amb)ir, the Mirza 
Raja, 327 Ills services to the em- 
pire, lb Poisoned by his son at the 
instigation of Aruiigzcb, 328. ' 


Jezeya, or capitation-tax, 53 

Jhalose, in the desert, 270. Its 
geogriiphy and history, ib. Its de- 
pendencies, 271. 

Jhalra-Patun, 510,667. Its free in- 
stitutions, 669 

Jharejas, of the dcscit, connecting 
link between the Hindu and Moos- 
1cm, 288 

Jits, or Getes, race of, 157,341. In- 
scriptions relative to, 699 

Pooniah, conquered by Rad Sing, 

of Bikandr, 165 

of the desert, 295 

JoDA, Rao of Marwiir, 15 Incident 
connected witli his foundation of 
Jodpooi, 17. 

JoDrooR, founded by Joda, 17 Heads 
of chins, 18 

Jocis, the Dniids of India, 17. See 
Attects. 

JoHUR, rite ol, 227 The cave in which 
it was celebrated at Oheetore, 693. 

JoHY vs, subjugated by Rail Sing, of 
Eikan6r, 164. Their name lost, ib. 

JooGRAJ, ceremony of, 457 

JrciGUT Sing, Ra)a of Ambfir, 346. 
His dissolute and proflig<).te reign, ib. 


lv\M>UL, lounder ol the Kandulole 
Kalitoics, 162 

Kanhul, Rao of M.invar, 13 
Kaorwa, noinadc tribe of R.ijpoots 
ill the desert, 291. 

Kiieechies, origin of the tube, 411. 
Kehur, R.aja of Jcssulmer, 209 
Khoaia'n llasA, cluoniclc so called, 693. 
Kuoombo, of M6w.ir, pillar erected 
by him at Cheetorc, 695. 
Kiiooshkoz, see Noroza 
Kiiykod.v, tcuds connected with, 545 
Its agricultural economy, 547. Dis- 
covers traces ol the patriaichal sys- 
tem, lb 

KisiiORB Sing, R.ija of Kotah, 467 

, Malnirao of Kotah, 518 

Breaks wuth the Regent, 520 Coni- 
incnccs hostilities, 521 Eccoiu ilcd 
to him by the intervention ol the 
I!riti.sh Agent, 622 llc-commcnces 
hostilities, 526 Defeated, 532. Is 
again reconciled, 53,5, 

Koelah, devotion of the H.ira chief, of 
on Monson’s retreat, 665 
Koont, p.iyniont m kind, 495 
Kotah, aninils of. 466 Its separation 
from Booiidi, ib, Conquered from 
00 
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the Koteah Bluls, ib Fidelity of 
Its pnnces to the einpire, 467 En- 
larged under Bheem Sing, 468 Civil 
wars, 470. Invasion of, by Madhu 
Sing, of Ainb6r, 474. Victory of 
Butwarro, and rise of Zalini Sing, 
476 Invaded by the Mahrattas, 480. 
Zalim Sing negociates their retieat, 
481. Regency of Zalim Sing, 483 
Kotah sacnficed to his views on 
Mewar, 484. His reforms, 488 — 503 
Kotah the first state to accept the 
British alliance in 1817, 511. State 
of aft’aiis on the death of Omed Sing, 
514 Consequences of our guarantee 
of the regency to Zalim and his son 
Madhii, 515 Designs of the new 
prince and the Regent’s natural son, 
517 Dilemma of the British go- 
vernment, 518 The Maharao com- 
mences hostilities against theRegent, 
520 Interfeience of the Agent, 521 
Banishment of Zalim’s naturiil sou, 
525 Fuither intrigues and conten- 
tions, lb Difficulties resulting from 
the treaty, 627 Perplexing conduct 
of the Regent, 530. Further disputes 
and hostilities, ib The Maharao 
defeated, 632. Death of Pnnee 
Pirthi tiing, tb Heioism of two 
Haras, ib. Reconciliation of the two 
parties, 534 

Kotah. visit of the author to, C07 
Dcsciiptioii of the city and its en- 
virons, ^6• Second visit to, 612 
Return to, 677 Amusements at, 678 

Kurha, celebrated b.aid of Marwar, 91 

Kurnidhan, Rahtore baid, 3 

Kurrun, Ra]a of Bikaner, 165 


L 

Lakha Phoolana, Jhaicj.i ot Phooli.i , 
11 

Lalsont, battle of, see Tonga. 
Larkhanis, branch of the Shek.awuts, 
393 

Las, ceremony of, 240. 

Lat’ha, land-tax, 495 
Lohana, tribe of the desert, 293. 

Looni, or salt river, 269 

M 

Madhu' Sing, Raja of Amb4r, 340. 

, Raja of Kotah, 466. 

Mahmood of Ghizni, his last invasion 
unrecorded by M jiiomcdan writers, I 

-♦1 J ' 


Mahomedans, their first invasion of 
Rajpootana, 410 

Mabrattas, incidents attending their 
nse, 420 First crossed the Chum- 
bnl in 1735, 472. They mix in the 
politics of Rajpootana and get a 
looting there, 453 Our false policy 
towards them, 564, They aid the 
Haras at Butwarro, 475. Assist the 
Scesodias, 479 Attack Haravati, 
480. Their hold on the Pat’har, 
577,588. 

Mairta, battle of, 107. 

Maldeo, Rao ot Marw.ir, 21 Enlaigcs 
Marwar and improves Jodpoor, ib 
Checks the subdivision of estates, 
and establishes a gradation of ranks, 

22 His inhospitality to Hemayoon, 

23 Resists Sheie Shah, and is de- 
feated, lb. He submits to Akbdr, 24 
His death an impoitant epoch in the 
Rahtore ann.ils, 25 

Man, see Maun 

Mandalica, title giieu to Juichund 
ot Canouj, 7 

Mandelourh, history of, 620 

Mandhata R.i]a, .incicnt sovereign 
of Central India, 551 

Manik Rae, his era, 409. Foundoi of 
the Chohans of the north, 411 

Marwar, annals of, 1 Etymons of 
Its name, tb Genealogy ot its rulers, 
2 ChaiiM of title of its pnnces from 
Jiao to Haja, (> Antiquity of then 
pedigree, 9 Declension of the powci 
of the state, 24 Its submission to the 
empire, 26 Reti ospective suminai y 
ot its annals, 27 Allodial and feudal 
hands, 28 Patriarch.il influence on the 
teudal systemof E.ij.iBt’han,29 M,u- 
war invadedaud w,istedby Arungzeb, 
55 The Rahtoies t.ike shelter in the 
Aravulh, 54 Battle of Nadole, 55 
Wars with Arimgzdb, 65 Siinnud 
to A]ft, 70. The geim of destruction 
of Marwar dated from the murder 
of Ajlt, 86,101 Influence of the 
Mahrattas in Marwar, 110 Aristo- 
cracy of, lb. Law of adoption in, tb. 
1 irst use of mercenaries, in Effects 
of struggle between the .mstocracy 
and the Sovereign, 115 First intci- 
course of British government with 
Mariror, 133 Its condition undei 
Maun, 137. Extent of Marwar, 
142 Its inhabitants, 143 Soil and 
agriculture, 144 Hiitunal produc- 
tions, 145. M.anuf.ictures, ib Com- 
inercidl m.ai ts, tb Mercantile class, 
11b. Dcc'iy oi commerce, 117 . F.ui-- 
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148 Administration of justice, ib. ' 
Pnnchfiets, 149 Revenues, 150 I 
!^^llltaly forces, 153 See Personal j 
Narrative. 

5Jaun Sing, Raja of llarwai, lii'.tory 
of, 122. His chiefs conspire against 
him, 124 Intercepts the nujitial 
gifts fiom Mewar to Amh4i, 125 
Hefection of his chiefs, 127 Res- 
cued by means of Ameer Khan, 128 
His cluefs return to their allegiance. 
129. Falls into mania or melancholy, 
132 His supposed dissimulation, 
133. A Biitisn envoy sent to his 
court, ih Maun’s sanguinaiy mea- 
sures, 136 His chiefs eviled, 139 
^Maun, Raja of Amber, 326 
Heekas, etymology of the teiin, 29.5 
Of Ambfir, 396 See ilairs 
Mercenaries, in R.ijpootaiia, 122 
Mirage, 594 

-Mohun Sing, adopted as Raja of ^ 
Amber fioni the hou-,e of NHni.ii, i 
352 

Mohun Nazir, of Anibei lus attempt 
to set up Mohun Sing, 353 
Mokund Sing, Raja of Kotah, 467 
His devotion to the empire, , 

Mokunduera, pass of, 643,675 , 

Monson, Brigadier, his letrcat, 463 
468. His disasters, 503 Devotion 
of the Kara auxiliaries, 606 DetiuK, ' 
665 Conduct of Monson, 666 
jrooLRA,!. Rawul of Jessiilmdi. 246. 
!^loRAKUBO, aichitectui.d K'uiains .it 
681. 

Mundore, ancient c.apital of Main.ii ■ 
13 

.Mynal or Slahan.'il .nrliitectm.d le-! 
mams at, 685 I 


Nahub Khan, Koompauut, his heroic 
character, 48 

N APOOJi, Kao of Boondl, 425 Assas- 
sinated by the Thoda chief, 426 
Nabayndas, Rao of Boondi, 429 An 
enormous opium eater, 430 Delivers 
Cheetore from the Mooslems, 431 
Nayn Pil, of Canouj, 2 His pos- 
texity, 4 

Nizam-ool-Moolk, of Hyderabad, 469 
Noonruen, Raja of Bikan6r, 163 


Oasis, probable etymology of the term, 
266. 


Ome'da ,Sing, Rao of Boondi, 450 De- 
feats the Jeypooi army, 461. Is 
defeated, ib Recovers Boondi, 453 
Re-expelled 454 Regains his patn- 
mony by help of the Mahrattas, ih 
His reputation stained by an act of 
revenge, 457. Abdicates and spends 
the remainder of his lite in penitence 
under the name of Sia-ji, zb His 
pilgiimage and chauicteij 458. His 
de.ith, 462 

Ome'd Sing, Maharao of Kotah, 481 
Z.dim Sing appointed Regent during 
his niinoiity, zb, 

Omurkote, c.ipital of the Soda Raj, in 
the desert, 385 

OoniPOOR, the .luthoi’s visit to, 700 
OoDY Sing, fust Raja of Jfarwar, the 
• Moota llaja,’ 26 — 30 Reduces the 
power of his vass.ils, 3o The fir-,t 
who gave .i daughtei to the Tatar, zb 
Sujierstitious incident connected 
iMth his de-ath, 31 
OoPERMAL, see Pat’har 
Opium, peniicious eftects of itsintin- 
ductioii into Eajpootana, 57S His- 
tory of its cultivation, and manufac- 
tiue, 680—583 Profits of its culti- 
v.ition, 683 Its extended culture, 
zb Alocle of reducing it zb Con- 
sequences of 0111 eiicoiiragcmcnt and 
monopoly. 584 
Ordials 149 


Pali iw VI. Biahmiiis. mute Seoji, 
jnmeo of Canon), 13 Arc slam by 
liiin, lb 

Pvt’har, or Plateau of Central India, 
576. AncicntlY governed by Raja 
Hoon 422 The H.iras established 
as ‘ loids of the Pat'hai,’ ib Most of 
it now 111 the li.iiiJs of the Mahiattas, 
577 

Peeply, battle of, 666 

Personal Narrative Journey to Kotah 
and Boondi, 544 Ancient town of 
Bhartewar, 545 History of Khy- 
roda, illusti atmg the feuds of M6war, 
zb Agiicultural system of Khyroda, 
547 Large religious giants in 
M6w.ar, 550 Heenta, the scene ot 
a gallant exploit against the Mah- 
rattas, 552. Extent of alienations in 
Mfiwar, 553 Discussions lespecting 
the separation ot Heentah from tlie 
fisc, 555 HistSiT ot Maun Sing 
Suktawut 556 rabiilous incidents 
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connected with the rise ot the Do- 
deah tribe, 507. Tragical narrative 
ot a Rahtore family of Sadri, the 
steward of Kaiakote, 562. Our false 
policy towards the Mahrattas, 564. 
C'uiious tiadition respecting Mor- 
wiiii, Accident to Captain 

Waugh, 505 Attack by a tiger, 566 
Disastious effects of a severe frost, 
507 Legend of the temple ot Palode, 
zb Punchaet of Morwun, 569. Coin- 
miinity ot Charuns, 570 The free- , 
tradeis of Kajast’han, zb. Ciiiious 
privilege of the Charunls, zb Anec- 
dote of the bvhzngis, or scaveiigeis 
ot Ranikhaira, 573 Ascent ot the 
I^at’hai, 575 Prospect from thence, 
lb Projects for the amelioration of 
Mfiwar, 577. Shrine ot Sookhdeo, zb 
Cultivation of opium, 578 Anec- 
dote of Dooiigur Sing, 586. Kala 
Meg’h, chief ot Beygoo, 588 Tiadi- 
tioiial talcs of the Haras of the 
Pat’har, 590, Bumioda, seat of Aloo 
H.ira, lb Anecdote of Aloo, 591 
Atmospherical phenomena on the 
P.ithar, 594 Bhynsror, its impoi- 
tance, 595 Its traditional liistoiy, 
596 C/ioolis of the Cliumbul, 697 
Anecdote of the young chief ot i 
Jlelnvo, 598 Assassination ot Nath- 
ji of Beygoo, 601. Beneficial moral 
changes produced by British influ- 
ence, 603 Arrival at Kotah, 607 
Unheal thincss of the climate, 608 
Be.iuty of the scenery, 609 Un- 
wholosomeiicss of the water, 610 
Nandta, the family estate of the 
Regent, 612 Enter Booiidl, zb 
The city, 614 Departure for Jeh<ij- 
poor, 616 Extraordinaiy attack of 
illness sustained by the authoi, 61 8 
Convocation of the Meena chiefs, 620 
Arrival at Mandelgurh, 621 Its 
history, 622 Assembly of Bhoinias 
and P.atels, zb. Punchaet ot PooPh, 
626. Their gratitude to the author, 
zb. Scene of the battle between 
Rawul Samarsi and BhoH Blieem, 
627 Hunting seats of the Ranas, 629. 
Jouincy to Boondl and Kotah, 630 
Death of the Rao of Boondl, zb. The 
.luthoPs giatifying reception at Bhll- 
uara, 632 Its flounshiiig condition, 

633. The authoPs serious illness, 

634. Arrival at Boondi, 636 In- 

auguration and installation of the 
young Rao Raja, 637 Measures 
taken by the author for the future 
administration ol aft.ur- 639 ])e- 


parture for Kotah, 641. Grand hunt 
.it Kotah, 642 The pass of Mokiin- 
durra, 643,675. Monastery of Atteets, 
644 The temple of Barolli, 646 
Clioolis of the Chumbul, 654. Su- 
perb scene, 655 Splendid ruins of 
Ganga-bheva, 657. The T&LdjZrca- 
koond, 658. Mausoleum of Jeswuiit 
Rao Holcar, 659 Agates and cor- 
iieliiins, 660,667 Visit to the ciives 
ot DlioomnSr, zb Scene of the Kittle 
of Pceply, 663. Heroism of the Kara 
chief of Koelah, 666. Jhalra-Patun, 
667 Its free institution, 668. De- 
putition to the .luthor, 669. Ancient 
‘ city of bells,’ 670. Legend of its 
foundation, zb Remains of ancient 
sculpture and architecture, 671 
CMbiii, or c.imp of Zalim Sing, 674 
Deeds ot the ‘ Lords of the IPass,’ 
675 Goniin Sing, the Rawut of the 
pass, 676 (J/iabz i of Blieem, a strik- 
ing luin, 677 Ordinance of Zalini 
Sing, lb Recreations at Kotali, 678 
The author .ittacked by a bear, zb 
Antiquities at Bijolli, 679 At Mora- 
knro, 681 Mynlll, architectuial 
wonders at, 682 Beygoo, 686. 
Castlo of Aloo Haraof Bumaoda, z b 
Legend ot Aloo, 687 Recollections 
ot the modem Haras of the pass, 688 
Sciious accident which befel the 
author, 690 Affecting insUnce ot 
giatitude in tlie luiwut, zb Uestor.i- 
tion of Ins estate, 691 Visit to 
Clioctore, ib Its remains, 693 Re- 
turn to Oodipoor, 700 
Perta'p Sing, Raja of Amb6r, 344 
PiKTHi ilaj, Choh.in, rivalry between 
him and Jeichundof Canouj, 
8 Adiscipleofthe Jams, 680 

Raja ot Amb6i, 324. 

Sing ot Manvar, supposed to 

be poisoned by Anmgz6b, 45. 

Pits tor storing grain, 499 
PoLYG VMY, evils ot, 111 Rajpootaiia, 333, 
340. 

Primogbnitueb, law of, prevails in .ill 
Raj poot states, 350. Its sacrihce pro- 
ductive of injuiious effects, 118 In- 
vaded in Marwar, 38 
PUNCHAETS, 149 

PoEIHAR, tribe of, created by Roodra. 
407 

PuTTo, see FerUp 

R 

Raepal, Rao of Marwar. 1.3. 

Rae' Sing. Raja of Blkan6r, 165 
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Rahtores of Manvar, their eaily his- 
tory, 2 The iioiniiial first ilahtore, 
Yavamaswa of Parlipoor, ib His 
origin, 4. Reflections on the Rahtore 
character, 71,143 See Manvar, 

Raj Sing, Raja of Bikaner, 167. 
Rajpoots, their genealogies illustrated, 
41G No available date for any of the 
Rajpoot great families beyond the 
fourth century, 2. Their superior 
civilization at the period oi Mali- 
inood’s invasion, 8. Apology for the 
crimes of their princes, 105. Prodi- 
gal sacrifice of their blood in the 
imperial service, 1 65. Raj poots con- 
verted to Mahomedanism ferocious 
and intolerant, 290. Evils attending 
on Ignorance of their customs on our 
part, 352 Their princes deposed 
when they offend against custom or 
morality, 433. Elements fur the 
formation of a representative govern- 
ment amongst them, 490 Their 
passion for land, 497. Beneficial 
cfiectsof our authority amongstthem, 
513,519 Their composure and dig- 
nity in personal intercourse, 547 
Influence of females over the Raj- 
poots, 600 Affecting instance of 
their gratitude, 690. See Tribes. 
Rajpoot. 

Rajpootni's, see Manners. 

Ra'.t-tii,ac, or inauguration, ceremony 
of, 636. 

Rakhi, festival of, 639 
Ram Smg, Ra,ia of Marwar, 101 De- 
prived of the ffadij 103. Restored, 
107. His character, 110 
Ram Sing, Rao Raja of Boondi, 636. 
Rebarbis of the desert, 293 
Rin, or Runn, discription of, 269 
Rinmul, Rao of Marwar, 14. His issue 
the great vassalage of that state, 15 
Rooe', desert, 269 

Rokis, orbicular stones, objects of 
worship, 655. 

Rutna of Rutlam, his heroism at the 
battle of Euttehabad, 43 
Ruttun Rao, Raja of Boondi, 439 
Take part with Jehangir against 
pnnce Khoorm, 440. A name dear 
to the Haras, Unwittingly con- 
demns his own son, 44 1 
Ryots, their condition in Kotah, 493 
Cursed by Rama, ^6. 

S 

Sacas of Jessulm4r, 227,228. Of Rund- 
heer, 419. 


Sadhanis, cluefs of northern Sh^khS- 
vatl, 377,391. 

Saiteam of Canouj, 10. Hio death, 12. 

Salb.vhak, Raja of Jessulm6r, 200. 
Founds Salbaluiipoor, ib. 

Salim Smg, the MehU of Jessulmur, 
242 Destroys the loyal family and 
chiefs, 244 ProcLaims Guj Sing, tb. 

Sanga, or Singram, Rana of Mewar, 
legend of, 695. 

Sati', or female, immolation, the So- 
Lanki queen of Boondi, 427. Sooja 
Bae of Boondi, 433 The wife of the 
chief of Beygoo, 600 The daughter 
of the Bijollia chief, 682. At Bu- 
maoda, 688. Prophecy of a Safi 
in Mewar, 459,572 Anathema of the 
Sati respecting the Ahairea, 461 

S.vtul-Patul, a Pandu king, tradition 
of, 660. 

Sawunt Sing, of Rinthumbor, his 
devoted patriotism, 435 

Sculpture, ancient, at Chandr.avati, 
670. At BaroUi, 646, 652 At Jhalra- 
Patan, 670. See Architecture. 

Seekote, see Mirage. 

Se'oji, of Canoujf 10 His victory over 
Lakha Phoolana. 11 Settles in 
Kherd’hur, ib Usurps the district 
of Palli, 12 

Seesodias, the solar race, legend oi the 
origin of the name, 646. See Mewar. 

Shabudin, of Ghor, invades India, 9 

Shekhawut, or Shdkhavatl federation 
357 Legend of its origin from 
Shekhji, 358 Occupation of Khun- 
daila, its capital, by Racsil, who 
enlarges its teriitory, 362 His sou 
obtains the title of Ilaja, from the 
Emperor, 363 The temple of Khun- 
d.ula razed and the city ganiboiied 
by Arungz6b, . Partition ol tlie 
territory between two brothels, ib 
Becomes tnbutaiy to Amber, 368 
Internal disscntions .and civil uar^-, 
370 Ravages of the Mahrattas, 372 
Contests between the two princes, 
375 Grand n.itional congress of tlic 
‘ children of Shekhji’, 377. Opposi- 
tion to the assumed supremacy ot 
Arabdr, 378. The chiefs by treachei y 
made prisoners, 379, and carried to 
Jeipoor, 379 Khundaila annexed 
to the fisc of Amber, *6 Bagh Sing 
resists the authoiity of Ambei, 380 
Exploits of the Barwvmas or exiles, 
383. Favourable treaty w itli Amber, 
387. Tieachcry ot the Court of Jei- 
poor, %b Fall of Huiiwunt^Sing, .388. 
Lnchman Sing obtains Khundaila 
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dependant upon Ambei, 390 Biib- 
ordiiute branches otthe Shekliawnts, 
391. Revenues of fSliekhav.itl, 394 
Sir.DK, or Silko, Rao of Maiuai, 13 
SiRBDLLDND Khan, revolt of, 89. The 
forerunner of the disintegration of 
the Empire, 90 Defeated and taken 
by Abhye Sing of Meivar, 94. 
StiiDAE, of Roopnagurh, his exploit at 
the battle of Mairta, 108. 

Sodas of the desert, the connecting 
link between the Hindus and Moos- 
leins, 288. Account of them, 291. 
SoENAiR, rite of, 7. 

SoLAHKi tube, created byBraiiiha,406 
SoNiNG, Rahtore, treacherously obUiiis 
Eedur, 12 

SoojoH, or Soorajmul, Rao of Marwar, 
19, SLun by the Pat’hans, 20 
SooR Sing, Raja of Marwar, 33 De- 
feats Moziiffur Shah, 34 Enibel- 
lishcs the capital. 36 
SooR,iUN, Rao of Booiidf, 433 Con- 
cludes m persona treaty with Akbei, 
436 Becomes a digiiitaiy of the 
empiie, 438 

SooRTAN, Rao of Boondi, deposed by 
his nobles, 433 

SooRUT Sing, usurps the gadi of Bi- 
kaner, 168. 

Soivae' Sing, of Pokurna, con.spires 
against Raja Maun of Marwai, 123 
His destruction, 131. 

Soivae' Jey Sing, R.ija of Amb6r, 338 
His astronomical knowledge, 329 
His character, ^b His ‘one hundred 
and nine acts,’ ib Partial to stiong 
dimk, 338 His improvement of the 
capital, tb PIis sumptuary laws, th 
Sri-Ji, name assumed by Omuda Sing 
of Boondi, 457 

Sdbbul Sing, Rawul of Jessulmer, 237 
Not the legitimate heir, ib The 
first of the piinces who held it as a 
fief of the empire, ib 
Sugar, results of its cultivation in 
Rajast’han, 548 

SuJADN Sing, Raja of Bikaner, 166 
S DROOP Sing. Raja of Bikaner, 166' 


T 

Temples, ancient, on the Bains, 544 , 
at Kuraiia, 628 , Barolli, 646 , 
Ganga-bh^va, 656 , DhoomnSr, 661 , 
Jhalra-Patun, 670 , Morakuro, 681 , 
Cheetore, 691—69? ; Nagara, 696 
Tenures of land, '"in Hindust’han , 
original compact between the pi nice 


and the proprietors of the soil, 
traceable almost throughout India, 
161 

Thkbdo, Rao of Marwar, 12. 

Thomas, George, his action with the 
Jeipooreans, 381 
T’hul, or desert, 264 
Tribes of the desert, 289 
Tvbeb Khan, his treason and death, 56. 


U 

Uja, Rahtore, founder of tlie Bad- 
liads, 12. 

Umra Sing, of Marwar, loses his birtli- 
iiglit, 38 Obtains Nagore, 39. 
Assassinates SaUabut Khan 
and attempts Shah Jehan, tb. 
His death, tb. 

, R.awnl of J essulmir, 238 


V 

Vp,'dya's, or ‘ cunning men,’ 123 
Vana-pekist, Jogis, 16. 


W 

Water of the desert, 267 Of Kotah, 
610 

Waugh, Captain, accident to, whilst 
hunting, 565. Deatli of, 702 


Z 

Zalim Sing, of Mamar, deprived of 
the gadi by his uncle Bheeni, 
120. His great personal and 
mental qualifications, 121 
■■■ — ■ ot Kotali, incident which 
hrst brought him into notice, 453. 
His debut at the battle of Butwarro, 
475 His instory, 477 Appointed 
Regent, 481 His talents and policy, 
lb Factious and conspiracies fomied 
against him, 482 He marries into 
tlie liouse of Mewar, 484. His peril 
from a band of Rajpootnls, 486. His 
character as a legislator, 487 His 
views on Mewar, lA His agncul- 
tural system, th His superstition, 
488 Organizes an army on the 
European model tb. His revenue 
reforms, 489 His Pat61 board, th. 
His farming .system, 496. General 
ch.iiactei ot his domestic admiiiis- 
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tiiition, 501. His vigorous political 
plans, 504 His foreign policy, ib 
His conduct to the British troops on 
Monson’s retreat, 505 Oftiends 
Holcar thereby, 606. His system of 
^espionage, 60'?. He conciliates the 
Pindams, 608 Extensive scale on 
which he exercised Stma, ib Op- 
posite results of his offensive and 
defensive policy, ib. His conduct m 
the war of 1817, 511 His prophetic 
remark on the extension of British 


rule in India, 513 His latent ambi- 
tion, 513 His predicament on the 
death of Om6da Smg, 514. Hostility 
of the neiv Maharao, Kishore Sing, 
520, Their reconciliation, 522. The 
last acts of his pohtical hfe, 524 
Banishment of his natural son, 525. 
His perplexing conduct in the sub- 
sequent hostilities by the Maharao, 
530 Summary of his character, 539. 

ZooBAWUB Sing, Baja of Bikaiiiir, 166. 
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